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PBEFACE. 


Fourteen  y^an  hwiag^  ebpsed  niace  the  first  publica- 
iicm  of  tills  work,  and  the  design  having  met  the  appro* 
hation  of  maiiy  respectable  writers,  the  Author  is 
induced /to' offer  to  the  public  an  improved  edition, 
ampEfied,.  extended,  and  rendered  more  worthy  of  atten* 
tion  by  the  addition  of  new,  original,  and  valuable 
matter.  Hopes  ^ere  indeed  entertained  that,  as  this 
was  the  first  pubHdation  on  a  subject  hitherto  untouched 
by  any  writer  in  the  British  empire,  it  would  have  excited 
the  curiosity  &nd  employed  the  talents  and  research  of 
other  individuals  more  at  leisure;  nothing,  however, 
during  such  a  lapse  of  time,  has  been  offered  to  the 
public  exactly  on  i^e  plan  of  this  undertaking. 

In  the  London  Dispensatory,  quotations  have  been 
made  from  this  work,  and  the  Author  was  a  little 
flattered  to  find  his  labours  valued,  anda  portion  of  them 
ingeniously  condensed  into  the  compass  of  a  Table, 
exhibiting,  at  one  view,  the  numerous  descriptions  of 
inebriating  drinks,  with  the  countries  where,  and  the 
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materials  whereof  they  were  made ;  and  wljich  Table 
has  been  since  transcribed  jinto  other  books.  The  design 
and  plan,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  this  work^  have 
been  approved  of  by  the  late  respected  Dr.  Duncan,  of 
Edinburgh,  who,  in  his  Dispensatory,  was  pleased  to 
rank  it  amongst  the  best  publications  on  the  subject, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic.  Immediately  after  its 
appearance,  a  History  of  Wines  was  published  by  Dr. 
Henderson,  founded  on  that  of  Sir  Edward  Barry  (^ 
work  of  great  research,  labour,  and  industry,  alike 
creditable  to  his  taste  and  talents) ;  but  that  volume, 
being  solely  confined  to  the  subject  of  wines,  did,  by  no 
means,  include  the  extensive  views  embodied  within  the 
compass  of  this  work.  Since  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Henderson's  book  and  that  of  the  Author,  several 
publications  have  issued  from  the  press,  either  modelled 
on  their  plan,  or  derived  from  their  matter  and  sources; 
yet  none  embracing  the  wide  range  taken  in  this  publi- 
cation. Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of  the 
limits  or  defects  of  the  first  edition,  the  Author  presumes 
that,  while  its  original  matter  has  been  carefully  preserved, 
it  has  also  been  greatly  increased  from  more  extensive 
and  laborious  researches,  suppl3dng  every  thing  that 
may  render  it  useful  to  the  merchant,  interesting  to  the 
speculatist,  entertaining  to  the  general  reader,  and 
calculated  to  be  a  safe  guide  to  the  practical  brewer  and 
distiller.  To  avoid  interrupting  the  narrative,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Tables  have  been  thrown  into  an 
Addenda,  and  in  the  body  of  the  work  those  only  have 
been  retained^  which  are  either  absolutely  necessary  to 
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iUnsfraie  the  subject,  or  which  afford  to  the  man  of 
busiiuess  a  ciear  view  of  the  various  branches  of  com- 
merce- connected  with  the  wine  and  spirit  trades.  For 
the  same  reason,  as  the  work  has  not  been  divided  into 
chapters,  a  copious,  introductory  Table  of  Contents  is 
given,  by  which  means  the  reader  is  at  once  guided  to 
the  part  wanted,  while  the  Index  affords  a  more  minute 
reference  to  details. 

The  processes  of  Brewing  and  IHstilling,  according 
to  the  most  approved  modem  methods,  are,  it  is  pre« 
smned,  so  amply  and  intelligibly  detailed,  that  by  a 
carefiil  observance  of  the  instructions  given,  any  man 
may  become  his  own  brewer  or  distiller,  and  may  also 
with  confidence  calculate  on  the  probabilities  of  the 
successful,  or  unsuccessful,  result  of  his  speculations. 
To  &ese  important  matters  are  added  epitomes  of  the 
laws,  by  which  those  trades  have  been  and  are  still 
governed,  with  the  estimated  advantages  and  disadvan* 
tages  of  their  application* 

Descriptions  of  the  several  instruments  used  by 
Brewers,  Distillers,  Merchants,  and  Officers  of  th^ 
Revenue,  are  given,  with  a  statement  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  constructed,  rendering  their  applica* 
tion  easy  and  familiar  to  every  capacity.  The  nature 
and  properties  of  alcohol  are  detailed,  and  the  various 
substances  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  are  minutely 
described,  with  the  relative  value  of  the  several  vegetables 
or  other  materials  that  yield  it. 

In  the  article  pn  Opium  and  other  vegetable  inebriants, 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  bring  under  review  their 
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effects  and  properties,  whether  resorted  to  as  stimalants 
to  sensuality^  or  lor  medicinal  uses,  aHke  illustrative  of 
the  general  subject,  and  affording  information  to  the 
practical  chemist,  the  botanical  student,  and  the  curious 
observer  of  nature.  While  the  evil  consequences  of 
undue  or  irregtdar  indulgences  have  been  carefiilly 
depicted  and  illustrated  by  appropriate  anecdotes,  strict 
regard  has  been  paid  to  their  connexion  with  revealed 
religion,  and  the  laws  that  ought  to  regulate  society, 
whethei^  in  the  Pagan,  Mahometan,  Jewish,  or  Christian 
world.  The  efforts  of  Temperance  Sodeties  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  immorality,  arising  from  the  frequ^  and 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  have  been  inci* 
dentally  noticed,  and  although  the  detail  may  a^^ear 
to  some  irrelevant,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  acceptable  to 
every  person  who  has  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-crear 
tures  at  heart.  Reference  has  also  been  made  to  the 
policy  adopted  in  various  countries  of  deriving  a  revenue 
from  intoxicating  liquors,  the  means  employed  in  raising 
that  revenue  are  explained,  while  their  effects,  as  regards 
the  community  at  large,  are  freely  discussed* 

On  perusal  of  the  Book,  the  learned  reader  will  per- 
ceive the  difficulties,  which  the  Author  has  had  to 
encounter  in  collecting  materials  for  so  novel  a  publica- 
tion. Every  quarter  of  the  globe,  it  may  be  said,  has 
been  laid  under  contribution  to  aid  the  undertaking ;  and 
the  patient  labours  of  scientific  research  have  been  pur- 
sued with  indefeitigable  activity  (during  ike  scanty  leisure 
afforded  by  arduous  official  business),  to  render  as  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  as  possible  a  subject,  whicih,  in 
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the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  materials^  might 
have  wearied  or  discouraged  more  enterprising  writers. 
Having,  howeyer,  brought  the  matter  to  a  close,  he 
trusts  the  public  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe 
that  utility  rather  than  pecuniary  interest  was  the  chief 
object  of  his  researches,  since  the  volume  has  far 
exceeded  the  bounds  originally  intended  ;  and,  should  he 
prove  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
learned  and  curious,  he  will  feel,  in  a  great  measure, 
repaid  for  the  many  difficulties  he  has  had  to  encounter 
in  the  composition  of  a  work,  by  which  he  has  beguiled 
many  a  tedious  hour,  and  sweetened  many  a  solitary 
evening. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  desire  to  compress 
the  matter  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  pre- 
vented the  insertion  of  some  practical  calculations  and 
observations  connected  with  brewing  and  distilling, which 
will,  however,  be  brought  forward  at  a  future  period, 
should  the  success  of  the  present  work  warrant  it. 


9,  Peter-Place,  Dublin^ 
May,  1838. 
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built  by  Cain,  wbich  was  named  Enoch,  after  his  son,*  and  that  Jubal, 
one  of  his  early  descendants,  invented  the  harp  and  organ,  while  ano- 
ther. Tubal  Cain,  was  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron. 
From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  working  of  metals  and  the  construc- 
tion of  various  sorts  of  implements  had,  at  this  early  period  of  the 
world,  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection :  and  it  has  been 
conjectured,  with  great  probability,  that  as  Adam  and  Cain  were 
*^  tillers  of  the  ground,"  they  could  not  have  culliva|»d  it  without 
instruments  of  husbandry  made  from  metals,  hence  the  plausibility  o£ 
th^  conclueion,  that  God  in  his  goodness  gave  to  our  first  parent  tbe 
principles  of  every  branch,  of  knowledge  suited  to  his  condition  and 
that' of  lus  poste.i:ity^!l%eTe  is  nothing  however  to  guide  us,  even  at 
this  advanced  state  of  the  arts,  in  the  supposition  that  mankind  had 
thipn  'lOty:  I(ik>Medg^  o£  inabriating  liquors.  At  what  period  therefore, 
and  in  what  manner,  wine  was  first  made  and  used,  is  now  unknown. 
Noah,  it  i^pears  from  Genesis  ix.  21,  became  drunk  with  the  produce 
of  his  own  vineyard  ;  and,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  discoveries  of  his  progenitors,  and  their  diffe- 
rent methods  of  cultivating  the  ground,  we  may  infer  from  this 
drcumstance,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  practised  in  the 
antediluvian  world,  and  the  intoxicating  quality  of  the  grape  fully 
experienced.  In  the  20th  verse  of  the  chapter  of  Grenesis,  above 
quoted,  it  is  said,  '*  Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman,  and  he  planted 
a  vineyard,"  from  whidi  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  this  was  the  first 
lime  he  had  done  so,  or  that  he  was  the  first  husbandman.  As  the 
words  to  be  are  not  in  the  original,  the  learned  Doctor  Kennicott  says 
that  the  translation  ought  to  be,  '^  Noah  continued  to  be  a  husband- 
man," implying  that  this  was  a  recommencement  of  an  occupation 
iddeh  had  only  been  interrupted  by  the  flood.  Whether,  however, 
the  drink,  which  had  the  effect  of  intoxicating  him,  was  the  simple 
expressed  juice  of  the  grape,  or  had  undergone  any  fermenting  pro- 
cess, we  are  not  told.  It  is  admitted  that  the  mere  juice  of  the  grape 
lias  no  inebriating  quality ;  and  that  to  produce  intoxication  it  must 
tmdergo  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation ;  but  as  the  ripe  juice  pos- 
sesses in  itself  all  the  principles  essential  to  such  a  change,  it  would 
very  soon  ferment,  particularly  in  warm  climates,  so  that  the  period 
would  be  but  short  between  its  mild  and  intoxicating  state.  The  juice 
of  the  grape,  which  is  usually  called  must,  is  known  to  ferment  of  itself 
at  a  heat  of  about  70°,  imd  hence  wine  must  have  been  early  known, 
particularly  in  hot  climates  where  drink  is  so  much  required  to  sQlay 

*  Genesis  iv.  17. 
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USE  AND  MANUFACTUKB 


INEBRIATING  LIQUORS. 


Yy  HSN  man  was  driyep  from  that  peaceful  aaylmn  originally  i(apigne4 
to  liiin  by  his  Creator*  and  oosdemned  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  labour 
of  his  hands,*  his  attention  was,  no  doubt,  powerfully  exerted  in  pro^ 
coring  the  necessaries  of  life ;  such  as  food,  dothingy  and  habitation^ 
As  a  GoItiTator  of  the  earth,  he  must  have  been  constantly  eni^loye4» 
and,  as  his  occupation  varied  with  the  varying  seasons,  his  mind  waf 
continually  exercised  in  contrivances  to  diminish  and  sweeten  his  toi](. 
His  activity,  when  thus  excited,  soon  extended  its  influence  to  every 
department  of  life,  and  having  procured  its  necessaries,  he  was  no 
doubt  early  led  to  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity  in  the  attainment  of 
its  luxuries.  Among  these;,  the  preservation  of  fruit  and  their  juicei^ 
however  rudely  practised,  might  have  led  to  the  use  of  inebriating 
drink;  a  beverage  which,  as  will  hereafter  be  diewn,  has  been  disco- 
vered by  some  of  tiie  nvost  savage  nations,  and  deemed  a  luxury  by 
the  almost  universal  testimony  of  mankind. 

Whether  tiie  use  or  knowledge  of  fermenting  the  grape  was  knowa 
before  the  flood,  is  now  uncertain.     We  are  informed,  that  a  city  was 

*  Oenctis  iii.  23. 


on  thit  snbjeet,  teenad  to  indknle  Oe  RrMiied  Lnd  as  dM  flMare 
vcMntry  of  the  vim  ;  md  even  the  Gre^themtdresy  m  thehr  mpk^ 
logy,  plaee  the  iaretttim  ef  wine  »  mhnhirtnH  ef  Sym  esd  the 
Adjacent  ooontriea^ — At  the  preaeat  day,  a  apei  near  DMMUt  Anurai 
is  still  shewn  as  the  place  iHiere  Noah  is  said  to  have  planted  liie  first 
▼ine ;  and  the  wine,  yet  manafactnred  there,  is  of  superior  exodlence.* 
It  is  therefore  more  than  prohahle  that  Assyria  was  the  natiYe  r^^n 
of  the  Tine,  and  there  isaoatretchof  £uicyinoonoemnghowitniade 
its  way  into  other  oonntries.  If,  as  some  conjecture,  in  relation  to 
what  is  stated  in  Matthew  xxiy.  88,  that  ad  indulgenee  in  Inebriety 
formed  a  lai^ge  portion  of  those  vices,  for  which  God  destroyed  the 
world  by  a  delnge,  it  is  a  singular  omaoideBce  that  die  same  crime 
was  the  first  instance  of  human  weakness,  after  the  infliction  of  that 
punishment ;  and  Aat  God,  through  die  spirit  of  prophecy  given  to 
Noah,  Should  pronounce  a  curse  on  tiiose  who  treated  the  indiscretion 
witii  levity.  ^Cursed  be  Canaan,"  said  Naah;  ^aserraatof  ser- 
yants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren  ;**  an  anadiema  whidi  to  this  day 
rests  on  his  posterity.  Hie  devoted  nations  wlddi  God  destroyed, 
before  Israel,  were  Ae  descendants  of  Canaan,  as  were  also  the 
Fhcenicians  and  Carthaginians,  finally  subjected  and  annihilated  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Ham,  the  meamng  of  whidi  is  humiy  or 
hkufkfWB  theiatiier  of  Canaan,  and  the  Africans,  wlioareaaid  to  be 
Itis  oftpiing,  bear  evident  marioi  of  God's  fispleasure,  sinoe  tiiey  are 
scarcely  treated  as  human  beings,  Imt  bought  und  sold  Hke  beasts  of 
burden.  Hie  Mahometan  negroes  hare  a  tradition,  that  as  Japhet 
was  the  most  active  in  coTerii^  the  nakedness  ofhis  father,  which  Ham 
diBcoYered,  their  subjection  to  Europeans,  tiie  descendants  of  Japhet, 
is  tiie  conseq[nence  of  die  indiscretion  of  Ham. 

In  following  the  course  of  Scripture  narrative,  it  appears  that,  as 
die  descendants  of  Norii  increased,  the  vine,  as  supplying  the  means 
of  <a  more  comfortable  subsistence,  was  cultivated  to  considerable 
extent,  and  that  persons  were  purposely  set  apart  for  tiie  manufocture 
of  wine,  as  presses  were  erected  and  the  juice  squeezed  fit>m  tiie  grape, 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  ripe.  Palestine,  it  is  said,  early  abounded  in 
excellent  vineyards.  So  great  was  their  number,  that  of  the  single 
inheritance  belongii^  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone,  in  order  to  denote 
the  superabundant  produce,  it  was  meti^horicafiy  said,  that  he  washed 
his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  Mood  of  the  g^pe ;  and 
in  2  Kings  xviii.  92,  die  land  of  Canaan  is  said  to  be  a  laod  of  wine 
and  vineyards,  and  of  die  oil  of  the  olive.     So  many  and  so  various 

•  Kolislnie'f  N«mtiv«  «f  a  Journey  through  Peraa,  p.  a4-7. 


ire  Ae  iiotiee0  of  tlie  proi^ets  respeetiiig  wiiie»  thai  h  would  be 

tedious  and  inuiacenary  to  quote  them.     Two  kinds  of  wine  are 

pHTtkralaKij  mentiomd  as  of  an  ezedlent  and  luperior  description ; 

ly»the  wine  of  BIdon  and  that  of  Lebanon.    Thewineof  Eldon 

!  an  article  of  traficy  and  was  transported  to  Tyre  and  to  more 

beesy  what^  with  a  variety  of  other  Tahmble  merchandise 

described  by  Baeldel,  and  erincing  the  adranoed  state  of  the  arts  at 

the  lnne»  it  was  eageiiy  paovhased.    This  wine  was  ssld  to  be  weB 

known  to  the  ancients,  and,  under  the  name  of  Chsilftenian  wine,  was 

noted  lor  its  peeidiar  eitcellenee.     It  was  made  at  Damascus,  where 

the  Persians  planted  Tineyards  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  greater  per^BC- 

lion  and  in  larger  foantttiss.     Its  qnaBty  is  said  to  hare  been  that  of 

a  Inzmnona  aadgenerons  wine.   The  wine  of  Lebanon  is  described  as 

;iweet  aeented,  and  said  to  hare  been  much  adfiired ;  hsexdeUence  was 

ascribed  to  the  great  richness  of  the  rines  which  grow  on  the  sides  of 

Men*  Lehonen,  where  they  had  a  good  aspect  or  Ihirejpnble  ezpo- 

saretothesmi«^^Thewinesof  Ascalon,Qaaa,and  fihsropca  were  held 

in  hagli  nstimatimi  in  distant  countries. 

IVooi  dm  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  we  ind  that  it  early  became 
the  practice  to  mix  certain  perfumes  or  sweetnicented  herbs  in  the 
wine  to  improre  its  flarour.  With  these  odoriferous  wines  the 
Hebrews  are  said  to  hare  been  well  acquainted.  Of  the  composi- 
tion of  diese,  and  the  preparation  of  the  difierent  ingredients,  we  are 
not  informed ;  there  can,  however,  be  but  little  doubt  that  by  means 
of  tliese  mixtures  there  would  be  a  much  greater  rariety  of  wines 
formerly  than  at  present.  Haring  but  one  kind  of  liquor,  they  would 
no  doubt  modify  and  improve  it  as  much  as  possible ;  accordingly,  we 
find  particular  mention  made  of  vinegar  wine,  medicated  wine,  spiced 
wine,  and  wine  mixed  with  perfumes ;  but  what  particular  kinds  or 
variety  of  spicery  or  perfumes  were  infused,  can  only  be  conjectured. 
The  Scriptures  also  inform  us,  that  strong  drink  was  fuiministered 
to  criminals  before  execution,  with  a  view  to  render  them  less  sen-  , 
able  of  pain ;  and  die  Talmud  says,  that  it  consisted  of  a  cup  of 
wine  mingled  with  frankincense,  the  latter  rendering  the  draught 
more  sacred  on  account  of  being  used  at  the  sacrifices.  This  bitter 
and  intoxicating  cup  was  usually  prepared  by  women  in  Jerusalem, 
through  compassionate  motives,  in  order  to  inspire  unfortunate  cul- 
prits in  their  last  moments  with  false  courage,  and  to  enable  them  to 
meet  tiieir  fate  with  fortitude.  Pennant,  in  his  History  of  London, 
relates,  that  a  rimilar  practice  formerly  prevailed  in  England,  it 
being  customary  to  present  a  great  bowl  of  ale  to  malefactors,  on 
their  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  as  t)ie  last  refireshment  they  were 


to  receive  in  this  life.  The  same  ceremony  is  still  kept  up  at  Ham^ 
burgh  by  a  religious  lodety  of  femaieSy  called  the  Blue  Sistera.  In 
tiie  case  of  a  capital  condemnation,  the  culprit^  who  ia  obliged  to  pass 
their  convent^  while  going  to  the  fatal  spot,  is  presented  by  those 
pious  ladies  with  a  glass  of  white  wine,  whidi,  when  he  faaa  drank^ 
18  dashed  on  the  ground  by  the  execntionery  that  no  one  may  use 
it  ever  after;  and  also  to  signify  regret  on  the  occasion  which  broughfe 
die  unhi^py  mortal  to  drink  of  the  accorsed  beverage.*  The  fi>un- 
dadon  of  tins  coatcnn  may  have  been  laid  in  (he  injunction  of 
Solomon,  as  delivered  in  Proverbs  zxad.  6,  ^^  Give  strong  drink  to 
him  that  ia  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  to  those  that  be  of  heavy 
heart."  In  Jeremiah  xxv*  16,  allusion  seems  to  be  made  to  thia 
practice  where  the  proj^t  foretels  the  destmetion  of  Babylon  in 
these  words :  '^  And  they  shall  drink,  and  be  moved,  and  be  mad, 
because  of  the  sword  that  I  will  send  among  themi^-^pofhaps  of  a 
similar  nature,  was  the  bowl  of  wine,  called  nepen^^  which,  Homer 
tells  us,  Helen  presented  to  the  guests  of  Mendaus,  whra  opprossed 
with  grief,  to  raise  their  spirits  and  banish  care.  The  composition 
of  tills,  it  is  said,  she  had  learned  fixim  the  Egyptians,  and  is  thus 
beautifully  described  by  the  poet : — 

**  Meanwhile,  with  genial  joy  to  wann  the  soul. 
Bright  Helen  mixed  a  mirth-inspiring  bowl ; 
Tempered  with  drugs  of  sovereign  use  t'  assuage . 
The  boiling  bosom  of  tumultuous  rage ; 
Charm'd  with  that  Tiituotts  draught  the  exalted  mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind." 

The  practice,  so  prevalent  among  the  Hebrews  of  mixing  their 
wine  with  a  portion  of  drugtt  or  bitter  herbs,  was  always  with  a  view 
to  make  it  stronger  and  more  inebriating,  by  the  addition  of  more 
powerful  ingredients.  The  prophets  have,  in  numerous  instances, 
reprobated  this  practice ;  but,  the  Jews,  like  the  tipplers  of  modem 
days,  appreciated  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle  by  the  strength  of  its 
contents.  In  Habakkuk  ii.  15,  it  is  written,  ^'woe  to  him  who 
maketh  his  neighbour  drunk,  who  putteth  his  flaggon  to  him  and 
maketh  hipi  drunken."  In  this  the  prophet  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  conduct  of  Pharaoh  towards  king  Zedekiah,  who  made  him 
drunk  that  he  might  insult  over  his  weakness.  The  Rabbins  relate 
that  one  day  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  an  entertainment,  sent  for  Zedekiahi 
and  gave  him  an  intoxicating  liquor  to  drink,  purposely  to  expose 
him  to  ridicule. 

Wilson's  Trav.  in  Russia,  &c.  toI.  t  p.  23.— Neal's  Trav.  in  Germany^  &c.  p.  25. 


Some  hare  assorted  dlat  the  tirong  drimh,  so  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture^  meoBS  palm  or  dote  wine.  Theodoret  and  Oirysostom  were 
ti  tins  <^iiDoii,  and  being  both  Syrians,  their  anthoriiy  isnnqiiestioB* 
aUe.  Jodea,  it  is  well  known,  was  noted  for  the  abundance  and  ex* 
celleneeof  ita  palm-trees,  of  indiich  Floury,  in  his  Manners  and  Cos- 
toma  of  the  Ancient  Israelites,  says  those  abooi  Jericho  yidded  a 
oooaidflmble  profit  ;*  and  Hiny  oaflstUs  region  ^^palmiitSnunu^fic^"* 
remommedfor  palms.  Jerieho  was  styled  the  dty  of  palms,  by  wmj 
of  eminenoe;  and  Pdmyra,  said  to  have  been  bnlll  by  Scdomen,  re« 
ceived  its  name  from  the  same  oanse.  That  the  Jews  were 
afqrtaintfid  with  the  making  of  palm  wine,  there  is  little  reason 
to  donbt ;  but  whether  it  waa  of  a  stronger  body  than  that  made 
froaa  the  grape  we  are  not  informed,  as  we  have  seen  that  the  latter 
underwent  many  dumges  by  infusions  and  mixtares. 

Tlie  wine  mentioned  in  Bxodus  xzix.  40,  and  Numbers  xxriiL  7^ 
as  '^  a  drink  offering,"  is  considered  to  hare  been  made  from  the  date 
or  fruit  of  the  palm  tree,  the  juice  of  which,  from  contaiiiing  a  great 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  being  as  Doctor  Shaw  expresses  it, 
of  a  more  luscious  sweetness  than  honey,  could  not  fiul  of  produdng 
drink  of  a  Tory  inebriating  quality.  In  Hebrew  it  is  called  Siker  : 
the  word  skecer  from  shakary  to  inebriate,  signifies  in  that  language 
any  kind  of  fermented  liquors,  or  strong  drink.  <'  Any  intoxicating 
liquor,"  says  St*  Jerome,  '^is  called  sikera^  from  die  Greek  word 
^*XH^  wbether  made  of  com,  apples,  honey,  dates  or  any  odier 
fruito.t  One  of  the  four  prohibited  liquors  among  the  Mahometans 
in  India,  is  called  takary  which  signifies  inebriating  drink  in  general, 
but  especially  date  wine.  From  the  original  word.  Doctor  Adam 
Clarke  observes,  we  have  ]m>bably  borrowed  our  term  ct dE^,  which 
among  us  exdusiyely  implies  the  fermented  juice  of  apples. — Thus^ 
fit>m  a  review  of  the  sacred  writers,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  people 
in  dimr  day  had  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  extracting  spirit  by  evapo- 
ration. Had  that  discovery  been  known,  it  is  Uk^y  they  would  have 
noticed  it,  as  well  as  the  other  arts  of  which  they  have  given  us  an 
account. — Indeed,  the  free  use  of  wine,  which  was  then  generally 
practised,  may  be  said  to  have  prevented  a  search  after  any  other  kind 
of  liquor ;  for  it  is  only  in  those  places  where  the  vine  is  not  cidtivated 
that  the  first  notice  of  any  other  beverage  is  found. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  whose  country  was  fiunous  for  its  com» 
Herodotus  tells  us,  tiuit  beer,  or  a  wine  drawn  from  barley,  was  the 

*  Clarke's  Edition,  London,  1821,  p.  39. 

f  Epist.  ad  Ncpotumum  de  Vita  Clericorum;  et  in  Isai.  xxni.  1.  ^ 
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Uquor  prfaiMipdly  wed;*  In  dAMrOm  the  dargy  as  fctttbg  on  die 
MHsifioeB  and  quaffing  the  aaered  wines  and  lelatea  tlMft  in  the 
Mme  of  CambyM8»  6S9  years  before  ike  dttnCini  era,  die  Syviaaa 
wave  wen  skiiled  in  dw  flaanolaelare  of  palm  wine ;  and  dM  amoi^f 
die  preaenfta  aent  hy  diet  ntonan^  to  die  BlMopiaasB  waa  a  Taaael  Ml 
ef  thai  liqnor.  Hie  aame  writer  infinma  my  diait  die  Letopliaf^  » 
peolpie  of  Afiioa»  who  ddeAy  adidaled  on  Ae  prodaae  ef  die  lotoe 
plaatyinadeaapecfteaofwiAeihnntasbenriea.  Aeoording  to  Seykac, 
Ike  geographer,  who  Ikmridied  before  Cknst  692  ^faara,  dM  Wtos 
aanred  dieae  people  bodi  for  «eat  and  drink,  and  £mn  dial  dream- 
atanoe  diey  deitved  tkeir  nsaie<  Strabo  aayt,  dief  wena  net  i 
Ueof  die  want  of  water  in  die  boralng  and  aandy  n^en  tkeyi 
Uted,  aa  tke  root,  atalki,  te.  ef  tfie  k»toay  atoppUed  tkam  with  vidi 
liquor,  ai  well  as  dalidona  food.  Ulyaaes  and  kia  ooaapanioiia  axe 
aaid  to  haye  bean  enchanted  witk  it,  aa  it  made  theae  who  eat  of  it 
fo^et  tkair  eontttry  and  rekdoni* 

•  we  toiwlied,  bj  Tarious  errof3  tocs'd, 


The  land  of  Lotos,  and  the  flowery  coast. 

We  climb'd  the  beach,  and  springs  of  water  found, 

Then  spread  our  hasty  banquet  on  the  ground. 

Three  men  were  wnt,  dc|nttcd  from  the  cKw, 

(An  heAld  one)  the  daUous  coMt  to  view, 

And  learn  what  habitantr  possessed  the  plaec. 

They  went  and  found  a  bo^itable  race. 

Not  prone  to  111,  nor  strange  to  foreign  guest, 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  nature  gires  the  feast ; 

"fhe  t^ees  arauiidiheM  all  their  food  produce, 

LoUs  the  mme,  ditine,  aeetaMoas  Juieel 

(TheoMeaUed  Itftophi^i)  wfaiflh  wfaoao  tnlei 

Insatiate  riots  in  the  sweet  repastt* 

Nor  other  home,  nor  other  care  intenck. 

But  quits  his  house,  his  country  and  his  friends.! 

Of  die  h»to8  diere  are  variona  apedes;  tkat,  referred  to  by  Hero- 
dotoa,  ia  aaid  to  be  tke  Egjrpdan  lotos,  a  sort  of  Uly,  growing  on 
tke  banka  ef  die  Nik.  Tke  inkabitants  make  bread  of  die  seed, 
and  eet  Ike  root,  wldek  iiaa  mudi  tke  siae  and  appemiince  of  an 
^iple  or  pMiao.  Salary  saw  die  peo^,  wko  live  on  tke  bor- 
ders of  tke  Menael  kike,  feed  on  it.  Anotker  description  of  tke 
btoa  is  kig^y  esteemed  in  CUna,  wkere  it  is  caBed  lien-koa;  it 
anciendy  formed  a  portion  of  die  materials  nsed  in  making  die  liqnor 
of  immortality,  a  drink   mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  tbls 

•  Herodotus,  book  ii.  s.  77.  f  Vide  Odjrssey,  1.  ix.  ▼.  a5. 
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woik.  As  it  is  imceitaiii  from  what  spedet  of  the  lotos,  wine 
wii  inade^  it  is  probable  that  it  waa  from  the  lotoa  or  Nebdc  tree, 
mendoiied  by  Buvlduirdt,  which  he  ibtmd  in  great  fdentj  in  Arabia** 
IVi  frdt  ripens  in  Msrdi,  when  it  becomes  a  prime  artide  of  food, 
mdridire  in  tiie  Ugbett  degree,  and  c^ndble  of  1>eing  made  into  wine, 
or  dblifled  into  a  atroag  li<pior. 

Xenophon  rdates,  in  Ids  liistory  €ff  the  retreat  of  die  ten  thonaaad 
GnA»j  after  the  battle  of  Cnnaxa,  that  in  that  part  of  Armenia  next 
to  Curdistan,  tbe  infaaliitants  had  a  meliiod  of  preparing  a-  potent 
Hqnor  from  wbst  appears  to  liare  been  barley.    ^  The  soU,'^  says  he, 
^is  good  for  arable  and  pasture,  and  the  produce  abundant;  yet  dM 
people  inhabit  cares  with  their  catlle,  ponhry,  Ac — diey  liU  open 
resMls  widi  barley  and  water  up  to  the  brim."    The  tame  for  the 
fermentation  and  odier  parts  of  die  process  is  not  told,  bnt  tbe  liquor 
is  described  aa  rery  strong,  if  not  mixed  wiA  water,  and  pleasant  to 
those  who  are  accostomed  to  it.    Beside  the  ressels  in  whidi  it  waa 
kept,  lay  boUow  canes  or  reeds  of  yarfous  sizes,  through  which  the 
people  dnodc  by  snedon;  but,  in  tdcen  of  hospitality,  they  allowed 
tfarirGreciaD  guests  to  drink  out  of  the  ressels,  ^' after  themanner  of 
oxen.^t    Notwidistanding  ttus  drink  made  from  gratn,  diere  waa 
sbimda&ee  of  palm  wine,  as  well  as  rinegar,  found  by  die  Greeks  in 
tlkeriOagea,  during  diis  memorable  reti«at;  and  so  numerous  were  the 
poSm  trees,  diat  they  were  cut  down  to  construct  bridges  orer  the  canals 
and  Atchea  wUeh  they  kul  to  pass  4  probably  the  liquor  made  from 
Wley  waa  die  same  as  that  called  sythem,  made  in  s<Mne  of  die  pro- 
vinces of  Aria  Sfinor,  mentioned  by  IKodorus  Sicuhis  upwards  of 
800  years  afterwards.    Dioscorides,  as  also  GaleiH  describes  the  ale 
cf  their  time  as  affecdng  the  nerr ous  system  po werfkiSy ,  and  the  head 
m  pardcnlar,  witb  rery  painfol  efiect,  so  that  it  has  been  conjectured 
diatdieale  alluded  to,  was  not  only  the  produce  of  bad  fermentation, 
bat  unpreserred  by  any  antiseptic  aroma  like  die  hop. 

The  inrention  of  these  beverages  is  attributed  to  Isis,  or  to  Osiris, 
niio  are  said  to  hare  reigned  jointly  in  Egypt,  and  are  deified  in 
sorient  mythology.  Some  writers  maintain  that  Osiris  is  the  same 
ss  Misraim,  die  son  of  Cham,  to  whom  the  inrention  of  ale  is  solely 
ascribable ;  but  to  whom  these  luxuries  owe  their  origin,  it  would  now 
be  impossible  to  determine.  The  Eg^tians  and  Hebrews,  as  we 
find  from  Moses,  who  was  rersed  in  all  their  leaming,§  understood 

'  *  Bitr«kliBrdt*»  Tnveb  m  AnUs,  voL  u.  p.  U9. 
t  Xea.  Anab.  p.  8S8.  %  IMd.  b.  IL  §  Aeto  ^  81. 
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the  art  <rf  dyeiog,  smeltiiigy  and  woildng  in  metals^  aroliitecliire^ 
sculpture,  and  engraying  on  precious  stones,  besides  the  preserratioa 
of  the  dead  by  antiseptic  substances*  These,  with  many  other  inven- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Egyptians  by  the  Hebrews  long- 
before  they  were  known  in  Greece.  Though  the  making  of  glass  of 
various  colours  may  be  added,  as  a  discovery  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  art  of  rendering  gold 
potable,  as  appears  from  Exodus  xxxii.  20 ;  yet  we  no  where  read 
that  they  ever  attained  a  higher  knowledge  in  the  secrets  of  chemistry. 
In  the  practice  of  the  medical  art,  the  most  ancient  physicians  appear 
ignorant  of  the  mode  of  extracting  any  of  the  essential  oils  by  steam 
or  vapours.  '  Hippocrates,  justly  called  the  father  of  physic,  who 
flourished  between  the  80th  and  88th  Olympiad,  or  about  400  years 
before  Christ,  is  the  oldest  author,  whose  writings,  expressly  on  the 
medical  art,  are  preserved ;  and  in  the  whole  of  his  works,  there  is  not 
a  single  expression  which  could  warrant  the  idea  of  a  retort  or  alepibic, 
having  ever  been  used  by  him* 

Some  have  maintained,  from  a  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
vi.  30,  that  the  use  of  the  still  was  partially  known  in  our  Lord's  time» 
as  they  intimate  that  he  alluded  to  the  distillation  of  herbs  for  medi- 
dual  purposes,  when  he  used  the  word  xXifitcvtv^  (klibanon)  where  he 
said,  speaking  of 'the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow 
is  cast  into  the  oven,  '^  eis  tan  klibanon^"  ^^  into  the  oven" — "  into  the 
still,"  according  to  others.    But,  as  there  does  not  appear  a  vestige  of 
evidence  in  any  ancient  author,  or  writer  on  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
art  of  distillation  was  then  known,  such  a  translation  may  be  said  to 
have  more  pf  fimcy  than  learning  in  it.     Pliny  the  elder,  who  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  our  Saviour,  and  who,  in  his  natural  history, 
hps  shewn  himself  so  curious  and  so  judicious  a  master  in  the  compi- 
lation of  faeto  and  observations,  appears  to  be  altogether  ignorant  of 
any  stronger  liquor,  than  that  produced  by  fermentation.    He  noticed 
the  various  drinks  of  the  Egyptians,  in  use  in  his  day,  which  were 
manufactured  from  grain  steeped  in  water ;  and  assures  us,  that  they 
were  very  strong,  and  drunk  without  any  mixture  whatever.     These 
beverages  were  distinguished   by  various  names,   such   as  zythum, 
i  coelia,  ceria,  Ceris  vinum,  or  wine  of  Ceres,  curmi,  cervisia,  &c.  each 

literally  meaning  ale,  or  beer.  The  making  of  them,  he  says,  was 
known  to  the  several  nations,  who  inhabited  the  west  of  Europe.  Tlie 
mode  of  numufEusture,  however,  was  somewhat  different  in  different 
countries ;  but  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  liquor  were  every- 
where the  same.    The  people  of  SpaiUf  in  particular,  he  informs  us. 
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bd  tniTed  to  muh  perfection  in  the  arl»  that  the  drink  made  by  them 
omdd  he  Icept  to  a  very  great  age.*  Some  think  that  Pliny  meant 
dwdlhtion,  when,  after  tike  ennmeration  of  thoae  beveragea,  he  tella 
m,  <<tfaat  water  was  aiade  to  intozieate,'*  and  because  he  aUndee to  it 
as  an  eztraordiBary  inrentbn*  This  intozicalia|(  water  would  eer- 
tainly  i^pear  to  be  Tory  difierent  fitom  that  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  fivmentatien,  if  the  paasage  be  read  as  nnconi^aeted  with  the 
preced^g  observations;  but  as  this  cannot  be  done  with'pn^riety, 
it  means  nodiing^  more  than  the  intoxicating  power  or  strengtilt 
aeqoired  by  ^e  water  in  the  fermenling  process  of  the  grain.  ''  Hea 
aiira  Titiorom  eolertial  inTentnm  est  quemadmodnm  aqoa  qno<pie 
inebrarei." — ^  Qlh,  wondrous  craft  of  the  vices !  by  some  mode  or 
other,  it  was  disoovi»ed  that  water  also  might  be  made  to  inebriate." 
lliis  passage  led  Mr.Mnrpby,  in  a  note  in  his  trandaSion  of  Tacitns^ 
to  make  Pliny  speak  as  if  the  Egyptians  had  their  intoxicating  Bqnors 
disHUgd  from  grain ;  aa  error  into  which  he,  in  common  with  many 
other  respectable  writers,  has  faSken.^  In  the  ddd  book,  diap.  8,  he 
describes  the  mode  of  obtaining  an  artificial  quicksilver  by  distillation. 
The  apparatoa  employed  was  two  earthen  pots  and  an  iron  pan ;  but 
he  does  not,  in  any  other  part  <^  his  work,  describe  the  application  of 
a  like  ^portttos  to  the  extracting  of  the  juices  of  vegetable  matter,  if 
▼e  except  bos  account  dPthe  manner  in  which  oU  was  obtained  from 
pitch,  in  book  xv,  chap.  7,  where  he  says,  *^  the  v^>our  arising  from 
the  boiling  pitch  was  'collected  on  fleeces  of  wool  spread  over  the  pots, 
sad  afterwards  extracted  from  them  by  expression."  Ttus  was  evi* 
dendy  distinatbn  in  ito  infancy,  clearly  proving  that  it  was  not  known 
in  hb  time,  in  amore  improved  state. 

Pliny,in  treating  of  the  wine  of  his  own  country,  details,  with  won-> 
derful  nmniteness,  the  progress  of  its  manufacture,  and  the  perfection 
to  whidi  it  had  then  arrived.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  600 
years  afker  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  vines  were  cul- 
tivated, and  tiiat  wine  came  into  general  use.  Before  that  period 
wmes  were  so  scarce,  that,  in  the  sacrifices,  the  libations  to  the  gods 
were  ordered  to  be  ipade  only  with  milk.):  Numa,  the  successor  of 
Romnlna,  who  enacted  this  observance,  directed,  from  the  great 
Mardty  of  wine  that  prevailed,  that  no  man  should  besprinkle  the 
funeral  pile  with  it,  and  when  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  permitted 
in  wine,  it  was  decreed,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  plantation  of 
vineyards,  that  all  wine  so  offered  should  be  the  produce  of  such  vine 
plants  as  had  been  cut  and  pruned. 

*  Pliny,  book  xiv.  chap.  22.  f  ^^  Morib.  German,  vol.  iv.  p.  268. 

X  Pliny,  b.  xiv.  chap.  12« 
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'  It  was  in  these  times  of  simplicity  that  women  were  forbidden  to 
drink  wine ;  and  for  that  reason  their  near  relations  were  permitted 
to  salute  them  when  they  came  to  their  houses,  in  order  to  smell 
whether  they  had  tasted  any  Temetumy  for  so  they  termed  wine,  which 
if  discovered,  gare  their  husbands  a  right  to  pwush  them.  According^ 
to  IHonysinB  of  Halicamassus,  Romulus  was  the  author  of  the  law  which 
permitted  a  husband  to  kill  his  wife  far  drinking  wine,  as  well  as  for 
the  crime  of  adultery.  It  is  rehited  that  Ignatius  Mecennius,  having- 
killed  his  wife  with  a  cudgel,  because  he  found  her  drinking  wine  out 
of  a  cask,  was  acquitted  of  the  murder  by  Romulus.*  Fabius  Pictor, 
in  his  annals,  says  that  a  Roman  lady  was  starved  to  death  by  her  own 
relations  for  having  picked  the  lock  of  a  chest  in  which  w^e  the  keys 
of  the  wine  ceUar.l  We  are  assured  by  Pliny,  that  Cneius  Domitius, 
a  judge  in  Rome,  in  the  Kke  case  pronounced  sentence  judicially 
agunst  a  woman  who  was  defendant,  in  this  form,  "  that  it  seemed  she 
had  drunk  more  wine  without  her  husband's  knowledge  tiian  was 
needful  for  the  preservation  of  her  health,  and  therefore  that  she 
should  lose  the  benefit  of  her  dowry. 

We  read  that  Lucius  Piq>yrius,  general  of  the  Roman  armies,  when 
at  the  point  of  engaging  the  Samnites,  made  no  other  vow  than  that 
he  would  oiSer  to  Jupiter  a  little  cup  or  goblet  of  wine,  in  case  he 
gained  the  victory.  Men  in  those  days  were  also  forbidden  to  drink 
it,  till  the  age  of  thirty. 

Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  onder  the 
first  emperors,  the  women  were  not  only  accustomed  to  drink  wine, 
but  carried  the  ei^toess  of  it  m  for  as  the  men,  whidi,  if  we  credit 
Pliny,  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  modern  times.  To  prevent 
females  frcmi  committing  excessive  crimes,  the  lawgivers  in  ancient 
times  prohibited  the  free  use  of  wine.  Seneca  complains  bitterly  that, 
in  his  day,  the  custom  of  prohibition  was  almost  tmiversally  violated. 
The  weak  and  deUcate  complexion  of  the  women,  says  he,  is  not 
changed,  but  their  manners  are  changed  and  no  longer  the  same. 
They  value  themselves  upon  carr3ring  excess  of  wine  to  as  great  s 
height  as  the  most  robust  men ;  like  them  they  pass  whole  nights  at 
table,  and  with  a  full  glass  of  unmixed  wine  in  their  hands,  they  glory 
in  vieing  with  them ;  and  if  Ihey  can,  in  overcoming  them.  Theoph- 
rastus  says  that  great  drunkards,  when  they  drank  for  a  wager,  used 
to  take  the  powder  of  pumice  stone  before  setting  to.^  This  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  ^^devih/^  those  choice  and  whetting 
tie  bitSy  so  mudi  resorted  to  after  dinner  by  the  topers  of  the  present 
day.     Some  of  the  Romans  even  went  so  for  as  to  take  hemlock  in 

*  PUny,  book  liv.  chap.  1S;«       f  Ibid.  %  Pliny,  b.  zzzyi.  chap.  21. 
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>  to  mke  tlMni  dnak.  Tib«iiw  Cbndivs,  wiio  wm  foad  of  a 
goUsl  lioDMlf,  knigfctM  KoveDiiu  Tagynlui^  by  die  title  of  Tri€«»i* 
gioB,  or  tike  threegiHon  knigiii;,  fer  drUang,  at  one  dnniglit»  three 
coagiiof  wiiiey  equal  to  nme^wti^  ti«ee  tkree-eigUli  pistty  F^iigliyli 
wise  moMWHe,  witkoot  tddag  bree^ 

It  was  geiientty  TwiiflvedjEt  Ron^  dait  Caios  Pko  owed  hie 
adiraaoeneBft  at  the  oe«rt  ef  Tib«nBe  to  hk  eztiaordiiiary  powcn  m 
that  WSJ,  as  itkflaklhtfwoali  at  ibr  two  days  and  tiro  aigte 

iniiigficMi  die  table.  TeigiQa,  who 
lof  the  ftaMW  orator,  to  a  driakii^-beiity 
boartad  tbat  be  uantty  dradE  two  gdkiMi  ataAraiv^  in  bier 
tiaee  we  read,  that  the  eaporar  Maadaun,  who  waa  ao  lata  rfipuaek* 
dble  for  hie  gigaoAio  atatare,  dian  fior  Ma  great  atreagth,  wondd  drak 
ox  gailoaa  of  wlae  wiAoiit  getttag  dnudc  MaThwia  is  aaid  to  hare 
beea  eight  and  a  half  feet  hig^  made  in  proportKm;  and  if^agreeaUy 
to  Ike  <M  adage»  ^good  eatiag  reqidrea  good  drinkiBg,'^  we  aeed  not 
be  aarpriaed  at  Ida  fwwera  in  that  way,  when  it  ia  aneerted^  that  he 
atelbrty  poanda  ef  ileah  evBry  day.  Sindair,  inhia  code  of  health, 
tafla  wa  that  a  Mc.  VaQhom,  of  modem  netariety,  drank  in  the  courae 
ef  Aree  and  twenty  yeara,  a5,688  botdea,  or  59  pipea  of  red  port-* 
a  qaaadty^pexbapa,  not  eaooeeded  by  any  of  the  dmnkardaof  antiqaity* 
Wlmt  a  predigieaB  ateanch  and  eonatitnlion  dua  man  araatharehadi 

¥1iny  ei^bka  a  atnmg  proof  of  the  great  foadneai  whidi  die 
Bonma%aa  wA  as  other  natiena,  had  te  thia  kqnor>  in  atati^  that 
Bot  leaa  Ifaaa  IM  aorta  were  in  general  nae;  bat  of  die  winea  moat 
eateemed,  be  redooea  die  number  to  eigkty,  two*thuda  of  whicb  he 
reckona  dM  peedaee  of  Italy.  Thoae  winea  whksh  took  thenr  name 
from  OpiaaiBay  in  whoae  emttwilate  'they  were  made,  aome  of  wluok 
were  preeerved  to  Pliay'e  dme,  diat  ia,  nearly  900  yeara,  were  no^ 
frraa  thnr  great  eseefienoe,  to  be  parckaaed  for  money.  If  a  amal 
qnantity  of  any  ef  ikem  were  mized  witk  odiera,  it  ia  aaid  they  oom* 
mmdeated  a  aarpriifag  atrengtfa  and  flayear.  The  emprem  Julia 
Angnata  often  aaid,  that  Ab  waa  indebted  to  the  goodaeaa  of  the 
Poane  wine  for  living  to  the  age  of  eigkty-two*  Thte  wine  waa  the 
prodnee  of  die  gn^  planted  along  the  Adriatic  aea,  or  gnlf  of  Ve- 
niee,  upon  a  iteep  and  ragged  hill,  not  fw  fiwm  the  aonree  of  the 
Tiver  Timavaa,  and  waa  thought  to  hare  reoetred  aome  of  iia  ^ 
Ueqmfitieafrem'dieTapenrBof  die  aea,  bvtaioae  from  die] 
of  the  aea  and  die  ftnwndUe  ntaation  ef  die  Tiaeyaada.  The  wine 
Ckeeoban  man^ifcctBaed  from  the  grape  of  die  pophar  marahe$  of 
Amydtt,  waa  mnch  googkt  after  befcre  die  time  of  Angoatna  Gnaars 
bat  from  tiie  preference  given  to  Setinoi  a  wine  prodneed  in  the 
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tineyards  above  die  fomm  Appii,  Coecubin  fdl  into  dkrepiite»  and 
Betine  waa  preferred  for  ita.Taiioiui  medidnal  virtnea.    Amongst  all 
the  wines  €^  Italy,  the  Falernian,  ao  much  oelebrated  by  Horace,  was 
in  the  greatest  repute,  and  by  Martial  pronounced  immortalj  and 
justly  so,  when  we  consider  that  its  praises  have  been  sung  by  im* 
mortal  bards.      It  was  so  rery  strong  and  rough,  that  Horace  called 
it  a  fiery  wine,  and  it  was  not  drank  till  it  had  been  k^t  ten  years. 
Galen  says  it  was  in  its  best  condition  between  the  tenth  and  twen* 
tieth.     To  correct  its  roughness,  it  was  either  mixed  with  honey  or 
wine  of  a  weak^  nature,  by  which  it  was  rendered  delicions-««ome* 
times  it  was  diluted  witii  water  to  moderate  its  strength*    Faler* 
iiiaa  may  be  said  to  hare  been  amongst  tiie  ancients  what  Tokay  is 
amongst  the  modems.    The  Fanstian  wine,  a  species  of  the  Faler* 
aian,  was  of  so  spirituous  n  natore,  that  it  would  bum  with  a 
pure  and  light  fiame.     The  Alban,  or  wines  of  Alba,  made  near 
the  City  of  Rome,  are  ranked  by  Pliny  as  only  a  third  rate  wine^ 
but  praised  by  botii  Horace  and  Juvenal^-when  new  it  was  luscious 
and  of  a  thick  consistency;  and  in  about  fifteen  years  considered  in 
its  best  state.  *  The  Suirentine  wines,  tiie  produce  of  Anvnean 
grapes,  said  by  Tiberius  Oasar  to  be  so  mudi  reconunended  by  phy* 
aidans,  were,  firom  tiieir  acidity,  called  by  him  generous  etiMt^ar— -but 
those  wines  were  liked  by  Caligula.     TheMassic  isa  wine  described 
by  MartiaL     The  Fundanian,  or  wine  of  Sigma,  was  so  rough  and 
astringent  as  to  be  mostly  used  for  medicine.     The  Mamertine  was  a 
Bght  wine  firom  about  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  that  which  was  ordered 
by  Julius  C»sar  to  be  used  in  the  feasts  of  die  dty ;  and  the  Potulane 
wines  were  so  called,  fitmi  the  first  planters  of  the  vine  firom  which 
they  w^e  produced.      The  wines  of  Tuscany,  the  Prsdtutian,  the 
Ancona,  the  Palmesian,  firom  the  vines  growing  up  the  palm  or  dato 
tree;   Cesenation  and  Meaenatian  wines;  the  Rhmtian,  within  the 
territory  of  Verona,  spoken  of  by  Virgil,  and  ranked  by  him  next  to 
Falemian;  the  Lateniensian,  the  Groviscan,  and  Statonian  wines; 
the  wines  made  betwe^  the  Pyrenean  hills  and  the  Alps,  were  with 
Tarious  others,  oelebrated,  and  many  of  them  in  great  demand  in 
Pliny's  day.    From  the  foregoing  particulars,  it  may  be  inferred^  that 
the  abundance  of  wines  amongst  the  Romans,  rendered  every  other 
description  of  intoxicating  drink  unnecessary ;  and  that  the  distilla- 
tion of  spiritnous  liquors  was  wholly  unknown  to  them.    Neither  the 
rains  of  Heconlaneum  nor  Pompeii,  afibrd  any  vestige  of  the  knowledge 
of  such  an  art,  while  the  Amphora,  whi<^  held  the  wine,  are  yet 
found  in  the  cellars  of  several  of  the  houses,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years. 
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Among  tbe  Greeks,  wine  was  also  the  fimmrite  bererage.    Hemer 
mentioiis  a  very  ftmons  wine  of  Maronea  in  Tlirace»  supposed  to  be 
tbe  same  as  tbat  carried  by  Ulysses  when  be  Tinted  tiie  Oydops ; 
tliia  wine,  mndbi  oelebraled  by  Pliny,  was sostrong  as  to  bear  mixing 
with  twenty  times  its  qnantity  of  water ;    bnt  it  was  common  fbr  ib» 
natiTes  to  drink  it  nnmixed.     The  wines  of  Cyprus,  Lesbos,  (now 
Mytelene)and  CAios,  weremveh  celebrated*    Those  of  Lesbos,  CSiios,. 
and  Thasoe  hare  respectiTely  claimed  snperiority.     Gorcyra,  Crete, 
CnidoB,  and  Rhodes,  yielded  wines  of  the  richest  body,  and  most  deU- 
cate  flaronr,  with  which  a  great  portion  of  Europe  was  supplied. 
Those  of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  the  wines  of  many  other  Qreek  islands, 
are,  as  will  be  noticed  hereaftw,  in  great  esteem  to  this  day.    Horace 
often  mentions  the  wines  of  Lesbos,  and  represents  them  as  rery 
wiiidesome  and  lu^reeable;  they  were  said  to  haye  been  less  odorous 
tiiaa  some  <ydier  wines,  but  having  so  delidous  a  flavour  as  to 
deserve  the  name  of  ambrosia  rather  than  wine;    and  when  old, 
were  denominated  nectar,  from  their  comparative  excellence.     Not« 
withstanding  this  character  of  the  Lesbian  wines,  Pliny  ranks  them 
iufestoi  to  Chios  or  Thasos;  and  Strabo  reckons  the  Chian  the  best 
of  Greek  wines,  while  Virgil  calls  the  Fhanflean,^Atf  king  of  all  wines  t 
so  mncb  did  the  wines  of  Chios  surpass  those  of  every  otlier  oonntry, 
that  tlie  iiduMtants  of  lliat  island  are  thought  to  be  the  first  who 
planted  tiie  vine,  and  taught  the  use  <yf  it  to  other  nations.*     The 
desert  wines  among  the  Greeks  were  the  Thasian  and  Lesbian,   and 
when  tlie  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  excellence  of  the  Greek 
wines,   the  CUan  and  Lesbian  were  their  favourite  desert  wines. 
Virgil  praises  the  Argitis,  a  wliite  wine,  as  capable  g(  bmng  preserved 
for  an  extraordinary  length  of  years;  besides  which,   we  read  iii 
lighter  lands  of  wines,   such  as  tiiose  of  Noxos;  the  Mendean,  a 
Thracian  wine,  and  the  Omphacites,  procured  from  Lesbos  and  Thasos. 
The  frequent  mention  <tf  wine,  the  praises  bestowed  on  it,  the  flowing 
goblets,  and  luxurious  banquets,  as  described  by  Homer  1000  years 
before  die  Christian  era,  shew  its  value  and  tiie  attachment  of  that 
great  poet  to  the  comforts  of  the  table  and  to  jovial  society.    Horace 
was  of  this  opinion  when  he  says. 

Homer,  in  praise  of  the  profioe, 

No  doubt  loTed  well  the  balmy  juioe.t 

AH  the  wines  already  enumerated  were  in  such  esteem  at  Homo, 
according  to  Marcus  Varro,  quoted  by  Pliny,  that  in  the  year  675 

*  SoUin.  t  Horace,  EpifU  19.  b.  i. 
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after  die  iMttdatioii  of  that  ciiyy  Publiftf  hamakuOnmrnuAlAUxoB 
Jinluu  CmgMT,  the  then  ocnson,  pnUulMMl  ma  edict,  and  proG)aiiiied>> 
^'that  nexaan  akumUL  aeUany  Oi<eek  wine  or  Anninaaa*  bat  after  eight 
4tfM#  theanip)ioiGa,''or  abootapennyagaQoB.*  Tbna  it  would  appear 
4kat  n  dntjp  wm  lefied  on  wine  amongat  the  Bowinm ;  andtfaii  isooor 
4naed  by  Oioero,  in  his  defenee  of  M.  FoiMwm»  ai  well  aa  1^  other 
UrtoiiealreoonfeatiU  extant;  The  BlM^diao  wine  waafieqmitly  need 
by  die  Bonana  in  thew  tibailaoea,  as  ia  OTideBt  fiom  Viigil<^ 

The  Bhodian,  sacred  to  tli^  solemn  day. 
In  second  senriees  is  poured  to  Jove, 
And  best  accepted  hj  the  gods  abovcf 

From  tbe  gieat  price  and  estimation  of  Chioa  wine,  no  person  wae 
indnlged  with  more  than  one  dnwght  of  itatameal;  aproofof  diia 
18  given  by  Vano*  in  tbe  instance  of  lAcina  Lncallns,  who,  when  a  hoy, 
never  saw  more  than  a  cnpserved  up  at  his  Catfaer'staUejifter  dinner. 
After  the  return  of  this  same  Lucullus  from  Asia,  in  anentertanunenti 
which  he  gave  to  the  atiaena  of  Borne,  he  dislribnted  amoi^  tihe 
people  more  than  100^000  galloiw  of  wine.^  Of  Cains  Semtim,AA 
pnetor,  it  is  said  that  he  nevier  used  dnan  wine  on  aooount  of  its 
dearaess,  but  because  it  was  prescribed  to  him  by  the  physicians  as 
nsefolfor  theeorctiacapamo,  or  palpitation  of  the  hearty  to  wfafachhe 
was  sdbject ;  on  the  contrary,  sodi  was  the  love  of  Hortennns,  the 
fiunous  ocater,  £»r  it,  that  when  he  died,  he  left  to  his  heir  about 
10,000  barrels,  which  had  been  stored  in  his  cellar.  The  prevailing 
quality  lof  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  wines  already  mentioned,  was 
sweetness  with  •deiicaey  of  flavour. 

Among  the  Greeks,  it  appears,  sweet  and  od(»iferous  wines  were 
always  in  great  estimation.  In  many  instances,  when  the  wine  was 
deficient  in  saooharine  matter,  they  sweetened  it  by  putting  flour 
kneaded  with  honey  into  the  vessels.  This  practice,  is  said,  to  have 
been  first  introduced  by  AristsMis,  and  was  then  denominated  otnpme/t, 
honied  wine.  Origanum,  aromadcs,  fruits,  and  flowers,  were  also 
infused.  Hie  wine  ^  Byblos,  in  Phoenicia,  was  much  esteoned  for 
the  strength  of  the  perfumes  with  which  it  was  imiwegnated.  But  of 
all  the  mixtures  and  infusions,  which  were  common  among  them,  that 
of  pouring  salt-water  into  wine  was  die  most  singular.  It  was  done, 
it  would  seem,  with  a  view  to  promote  digestion  and  prevent  the  wine 
from  flying  to  the  head.    One  measure  of  sea-water  was  considered 

The  amphora  contained  something  less  than  26  quarts. 
t  Dry  den's  Virgfl,  Georg.  it  f  Pliny,  b.  »▼.  diap.  14. 
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.  for  fifty  of  wine/  Thte  ■uxftore,  wUeh^vM  called  Bifeon, 
was  acddcntally  diaoorered  by  a  aervant  in  Greece^  who,  to  deceive 
Ilia  maater,  ponred  aea*water  iato  a  Teaael  out  of  whiok  he  had  atolea 
and  drank  aome  wine ;  and  it  waa  thoi^lit  to  have  improved  the 
llaT«fnr  of  tke  liquor.  In  Bliodea  and  Coa,  a  oonaideraUe  quantity  of 
ihm  wine  waa  BMuie,  wUek  the  Romtona  and  othera  imitated ;  and  in 
modeni  Greece,  adt-watcr  ia  uaed  in  the  preparation  of  wine,  on  the 
groonda  that  where  the  Saccharine  principle  ia  anperabondant  in  the 
mnaty  tke  aea  water. aaaiats  fermentation,  and  improvea  the  atrength 
and  IkiTOinr  of  the  produce. 

if  we  credit  aome  authora,  wine  was  not  the  only  bcTerage  known 
to  die  Greeks ;  for,  although  Homer  is  silent  on  the  matter,  they 
knew,  firom  a  remote  period,  how  to  compose,  with  water  and  barley, 
a  Ikpor,  which,  for  atrength  and  goodness,  iq»proadied  near  to  wincf 
Grid,  apeaking  of  the  meeting  that  Oerea,  exhanated  with  weariness, 
had  with  an  old  woman,  named  Baubo,  says,  that  the  goddeas,  having 
demanded  aome  water,  the  old  woman  preaented  her  with  a  liquor 
naaufactoredfrcHn  dried  grain.     Thus  eiqnressed  in  the  translation : 

"  The  goddess  knocking  at  the  little  door, 
*Twas  open*d  by  a  woman  old  and  poor. 
Who,  when  she  begg'd  for  water,  gave  her  ale. 
Brewed  long,  but  well  presenrad  firom  being  ■tale."( 

This  waa  their  oinas  kristhinott  eerevuich  or  wine  made  from  barley. 
They  '^^^  understood  the  malnng  of  palm  wine,  called  oinos  epsetosy 
sometimes  termed  oxos  qweton^  for  oxos  was  a  general  name  for  all 
made  wines.§  The  ease,  however,  with  which  the  juice  of  the  vine 
waa  obtained,  rendered  the  use  of  these  wines  less  common,  and 
almost  unnecessary. 

The  method  of  making  wine  among  the  Greeks  was  nearly  as  fol- 
lows:— ^About  the  end  of  September,  or  early  in  October,  when 
the  fruit  waa  deemed  sufficiently  ripe,  the  grapes  were  collected,  and 
usually  exposed  for  ten  days  to  the  sun  and  the  coolness  of  the  night, 
in  cHrder  that  they  might  become  more  lusdous  and  juicy.  With  many 
it  waa  a  practice  to  make  three  gatherings  of  the  fruit  during  the 
vintage,  for  the  purpose  of  produdng  wines  of  different  qualities,  while 
other  means  were  resorted  to  for  improving  the  strength,  taste,  and 
flavour :  a  predonunant  one  was  that  of  twisting  the  tendrils  in  order 
to  destroy  vegetation,  leaving  the  fruit,  for  about  a  month,  exposed  to 

•  Vide  Travels  of  Anacharsis  the  younger,  by  the  Abbe  Barthelemi. 
t  Diod.  1.  iv.  p.  248.  X  Vide  Metam.  I.  v.  v.  449,  ke.  also  Bayle,  article 

Tbesmopfaoria.  §  Archa*ologia  GroDca,  toI.  li.  p.  300. 
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the  fbll  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  After  tUs  eiqKMore,  the  grapes 
were  put  into  the  shade  for  five  days,  and,  on  the  sbcth,  stamped  or 
broised  in  a  vat ;  but  as  tiiis  process  was  fonnd  tedious  and  trouble- 
some, the  ripe  grapes  immediately  from  the  vine  itself  were  pot  into 
a  cistem,  in  which  was  a  hole,  or  vent  near  the  bottom,  with  a  ressel 
beneath  to  receive  the  liquor.  In  this  cistern,  a  man  with  his  bare 
f^t  and  legs  pressed  out  the  juice,  ;  but  to  relieve  them  from  tfaia 
labour,  a  piece  of  machinery  was  afterwards  substituted.  This 
was  rimply  a  beam,  erected  perpendicularly,  haying  a  cross  acting  as 
a  lever,  with  a  pressure  of  stones  above,  to  giYe  it  greater  weight  or 
power,  and  which  was  worked  by  means  of  cordage.^— The  praetioe, 
however,  of  treading  out  the  juice  with  the  feet,  seems  still  to  prevail 
in  most  eastern  countries.*  The  Greeks  did  not  keep  their  wine  in 
casks  as  we  do,  for  the  use  of  vessels  of  that  sort  was  unknown  to 
them,  as  appears  «frt>m  Herodotus,  who  informs  us,  that  wine  was 
exported  from  different  parts  of  Greece  to  Egypt,  in  eartJien 
jars,  ivMch,  when  emptied,  were  afterwards  sent  into  the  Syrian 
deserts  to  preserve  the  water  of  the  Nilcf  The  Athonians  were 
famous  for  making  these  and  oth^  great  vessels  of  earthenware, 
of  whidi  they  claimed  the  invention ;  but,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius, 
the  Samians  were  the  first  potters.  This  seems  more  probable,  as,  in 
the  island  of  ISamos,  a  fine  species  of  red  earth  is  found,  from  whidi, 
with  the  assistance  of  linseed  oil,  iron  may  be  extracted ;  and  frt>m 
'this  clay  die  ancient  vases,  so  much  celebrated,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  manu£sctured.  These  vases  were  tastefully  formed,  exceed- 
ingly light,  and  varnished  with  scented  bitumen,  receiving  a  polish 
like  our  finest  crockery  ware,  and  imparting  an  aromatic  flavour  to 
whatever  they  contained.  Sometimes  they  were  coated  on  the  inside 
with  pitch,  mastic,  and  oil,  incorporated  with  various  odoriferous  in- 
gredients. Many  of  these  vessels  were  of  enormous  size,  particulariy 
those  used  1>y  the  Romans,  and  they  were  commonly  hooped  to 
prevent  them  from  bursting.  One  is  said  to  have  contained  one 
liundred  and  twenty  amphor»,  or  810  gallons  of  wine,  and  another  is 
known  tobave  held  210  gallons:  but  the  Greeks  preferred  jars  or 
vases  of  much  smaller  magnitude.  The  skins  of  beasts  were  also  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  a  custom  which  continues  to  this  day,  where 
wood  is  not  plenty.  The  leathern  bags,  or  borachios,  thus  used,  were 
generally  made  out  of  the  skins  of  goals,  stripped  o£P  without  being 
cut,  the  places  from  which  the  legs,&c.  had  been  extracted,  sewed  up, 
and  the  top  either  tied  or  sealed.     The  Arabians  of  the  present  day 

•  Oiandlers*  Travels,  p.  2.  f  Herodotus,  b.  III.  diap.  i.  §  6. 
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ftiDow  llnfl  custom,  and  have  a  very  ingenioiia  metiMMl  of  taking  oH 
die  ddns.  The  head  of  the  goal;,  or  sheep,  is  first  removed ;  and 
wfaOd  the  body  is  yet  warm,  the  hand  is  introdueed  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  nedE,  and  worked  round  nntal  the  two  fmrefeet  are  drawn  out. 
The  ddn  is  then  stripped  off  so  as  to  be  without  a  ont  or  mark  on  it, 
and  this  forms  the  leathern  bag  jost  described.  The  botdes  mentioned 
m  Scripture  were  of  tins  sort,  the  nse  of  glass  being  then  unknown. 
So  we  read,  that  when  Abraham  sent  Hagar  away,  he  put  a  bottle  of 
wster  iqpon  her  shoulder,  and  hence  our  Saviour's  mstruelion  not  to 
put  new  wine  into  old  botdes,  meaning  that  the  fermentation  of  the 
wme  woidd,  more  readily,  burst  an  old  than  a  new  bottle  of  this  des« 
o^tiiHi.* — It  ts  generally  bdieved,  that  the  skins  of  animals  were 
the  most  ancient  receptacles  of  all  liquids,  but  more  esperiaUy  of  wine 
and  diey  were  rendered  water-tight  by  a  coating  of  resinous,  oily 
natter:  it  was  the  skin  of  a  goat  in  wliich  Ulysses  carried  a  siq»ply 
of  wine  presented  to  him  by  the  priest  of  Apollo,  when  he  visited  the 
eavem  of  the  Cydk^s.  The  largest  of  these  wine-bags,  of  which  there 
is  say  account,  was  that  exhibited  at  a  feast  given  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
ddphus,  and  drawn  on  a  car  75  feet  long  by  42  feet  bro^d :  this  bag 
was  composed  of  panthers'  skins,  and  contained  20,250  gallons.  The 
modem  Greeks  convey  their  wines  to  different  parts  in  leathern  or 
skin  bags,  such  as  those  used  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  for 
the  same  purpose ;  and  they  are  preferred  to  every  other  sort  of 
vessel  in  consequence  of  being  more  portable.  It  is  the  pracdce,  in 
many  parts  of  the  East,  in  making  such  wine-bottles,  to  turn  the  hairy 
ade  of  the  skin  inwards.  To  the  Gauls,  who  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po,  we  are  indebted  for  the  useful  invention  of  preserving  wine  in 
casks  or  vessels  of  wood.f 

As  chemistry  may  be  smd  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  any 
thing  like  distSlation  among  them ;  for,  although  an  ingenious  and 
polished  people,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  that 
art.  Medirine  was  much  esteemed  by  them,  but  their  pharmacopeia, 
until  a  late  period,  scarcely  ever  extended  beyond  the  list  of  simples 
used  by  Hippocrates.^  Their  early  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians 
made  them  fiimiliar  with  the  working  of  metals,  but  none  of  their 
writers  anterior  to  Pliny,  whose  worlu  have  descended  to  us,  shew 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  raising  of  steam  or  vapour  to  the 

tame  extent  or  in  the  manner  described  by  that  celebrated  Roman.§ 

• 

*  Biatthew  ix.  and  xvii.  f  Rollin. 

t  For  a  list  of  these  simples,  see  Le  Clerc'sHist.  deU  Med.  part  I.  b.  iii.  cap.  23, 

§  Vide  p«ge  1 1  of  this  work. 
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Diosooridefl,  wiio  was  physiciaii  to  Cleopatra,  and  contemporary  with 
Pliny,  wag  obliged  to  collect  essential  oil  on  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  a 
proof  that  he  knew  no  other  mode  of  distillation.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  one  years  subsequent  to  this,  Gralen,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Pergamus,  who  wrote  many  books  not  only  upon  medical,  but  philo- 
sophical subjects,  speaks  of  distillation  j^ct*  deteensumy  but  it  is  conceived 
he  meant  nothing  more  by  this  than  what  regarded  the  mating  of 
metals. 

Faber,^  a  writer  in  alchymy  of  some  eminence,  states  that  the  art 
of  distiUadon  was  known  to  Demooritus,  who  was  cimtemp<Mrary  widi 
Hippocrates,  **  primus  enim  inter  Graecos  distillandi  peritus  luit  De* 
mocritns  distillationis  autem  peritiam  didicit  in  Egypto,'^  and  diafc 
alchymy  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  in  £gypt» 
about  A«  M.  24S4.  He  admits  that  neither  Hippocrates  nor  Galen 
knew  any  thing  of  distillation  ;  yet  it  appears  extraordinary,  ihat  the 
most  enlightened  people  on  the  earth  should  hare  remained  ignorant 
of  this  art,  561  years  after  Democritus,  unless  it  was  kept  a  secret  by 
him  as  well  as  by  the  Eg3rptians. — In  the  12th  diapter  and  20th 
verse  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans,  there  is  a  metephorical 
allusion  to  the  same  practice,  which  is  thus  beautifully  expressed  by 
Pamell: — 

8o  artisU  melt  the  suUen  ore  of  le»d. 
By  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metals  learn  to  gloir. 
And  free  from  dross  the  silver  rnns  below. 

In  like'manner,  Calig^ula,  according  to  Pliny,  endeavoured  to  collect, 
by  sublimation,  gold  from  orpiment,  a  mineral  substance  found  in  difie* 
rent  parts  of  the  world.f  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  also  describe 
the  extraction  of  tar  as  efiected  by  a  similar  process ;  and  it  is  strange, 
that  the  same  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  still  followed  by  the  people  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  Sweden. 

During  the  reign  of  Diodesian,  who  succeded  Marcus  Aurelius 
Numerianus,  in  the  year  284,  we  find  the  Egyptians  had  carried  their 
speculations  in  chemistry  so  far  as  to  induce  that  emperor  to  publish 
an  edict  for  the  suppression  of  all  the  ancient  books  that  treated  of 
the  art  of  making  gold  and  silver,  and  which  he  wantonly  committed 
to  the  flames,  being  fearful,  that  if  they  became  wealthy,  they  would  be 
induced  to  resist  the  Roman  yoke,  and  set  him  at  defiance.^     But 

**  Faber  wrote  in  I627»  and  his  works  were  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1632. 

t  Pliny,  b.  xzxUi,  cap.  4. 

X  Vide  Suidas  in  voce  ^«^i/«,  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
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although  this  branch  of  specukftiye  knowledge  gave  rue  to  many  useful 
experiments,  and  was  carried  to  a  great  height,  we  leam  from  the 
commentary  on  the  second  book  of  Aristotle's  Meteors,  written  by 
Olyn^odorufly  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  flourished  under  the 
second  Theodosius,  that  distillation  was  not  then  known,  «t  least  in  a 
more  improved  state,  than  it  was  400  years  before;  fw  he  says,  that 
*' Sailors,  when  they  labour  under  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water  at  sea,  boil 
the  sea»water,  and  suspend  large  sponges  from  the  mouth  of  a  braaen 
vessel,  to  imbibe  what  is  evaporated,  and  in  drawing  this  o£Pfrom  the 
sponges,  they  find  it  to  be  sweet  water." 

It  ia  said  that  Zosimus,  the  PanopoUte,  who  lived  at  the  dose  of  the 
4th  or  beginning  of  the  dth  century,  has  g^ven  some  figures  of  a  distilling 
apparatus,  which  Glaus  Borridiiiis,  the  learned  Danish  professor,  has 
exhibited  in  his  Hermeiis  etj^lg^pHorum  Chetnieorum  SapUniiay  p.  156. 
This  Zosimus  was  the  first  who  used  the  word  ehemiih  which,  in  the 
Arabic  language^  signifies  concealment,  and  from  which  -Boerhaave  and 
others  derive  the  term  chemistry,  implying  the  hidden  or  oecnh  science. 
Zosimns  was  ^  man  of  considerable  attainments,  he  wrote  twenty ofbur 
books  of  Imouth,  or  chemistry,  addressed  to  his  sister  Theosebia.  Most 
if  notail»of  Aese  trealisesare  preserved  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris, 
but  have  not  yet  been  translated.    Fcom  the  specimen  and  account, 
however,  which.  Borriehins  gives  of  them  they  seem  to  be  mysHcal  and 
enthusiastic.*     Zosimus  is  of  opinion,  that  both  the  name  and  science 
of  diemistry  existed  before  the  flood:  and  there  is  certainly  reason  to 
behove^  tlwt  as  the  arts  had  been  cultivated  by  the  antediluvians,  that 
the  aadent  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  preserved  traces  of  them,  wUch 
were  net  obliterated  when  the  pbiloeofhers  and  historians  of  Greece 
visited  Africa  and  Asia ;  they  are  even  discemible  amidst  the  confurion 
of  names,  dates,  and  lapse  oi  time,  in  q»ite  of  the  donds  of  fiibles  with 
whidi  they  are  enveloped.    Hence  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  Vulcan  and 
Tubol-Cain  are  the  same  person,  since  both  were  skilled  in  such  works 
as  required  the  operations  of  fire;  and  that  Vul-can  is  but  a  corruption 
or  contraction  of  Tubal- Cain f  appears  highly  probable. 

In  tracing  the  etymology  of  the  word  chemistry,  it  seems  to  be 
derived  frt>m  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  it  first  had  existence. 
Egypt  b  fireqnently  denominated  by  the  Hebrew  writers  the  land  of 
Cham  ;  and  Chami,  or  Chemi,  was  the  name  by  which  it  was  most  gene- 
rally known  to  the  aborigines.  Plutarch  says,  that  Egypt  was  called 
Chemia^  from  the  blackness  of  the  soil.  Cham  in  Hebrew  sigpaifies  hoty 
Cham  also  signifies  hlach  ;  and  Chemia,t  but  with  an  ain  for  the  final 

*  Boerhaaye's  Elementa  Chemiae. 

t  Valpy's  Classical  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  229,  &c. 
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radical,  signifies,  in  Chaldaic,  fermentalion.  From  this  reasoning,  it 
is  no  stretch  of  inference  to  assume,  as  before  hinted  at,  that  the 
doctrine  of  fermentation  was  known  even  before  the  delnge,  and  there 
is  therefore  nothing  extraordinary  in  Noah's  having  made  wine,  and 
subjecting  himself  to  its  infinenoe. 

Sometime  preyious  to  die  period  in  idiidi  Zosimns  lired,  and  for 
a  series  of  years  afterwards,  chemistry  was  cultirated  with  great 
earnestness  by  several  Grecian  ecclesiastics,  but  their  efforts  and 
attentions  were  principally  directed  to  the  art  of  making  gold  and 
silver.  In  the  meantime,  medicine  received  considerable  improve- 
ments from  the  labours  of  Oribasius,  Actius,  Alexander,  Paulus,  and 
others. 

Distillation,  it  is  related,  was  discovered  in  the  Augustine  age  by  a 
Grecian  physician,  who,  while  sitting  at  dinner,  was  suddenly  called 
away  to  visit  a  patient,  and  found,  on  his  return,  that  the  cover  wluch 
had  been  placed  over  a  dish  of  vegetables  was  dripping  with  moisture 
evi^K^rated  from  them.     Perceiving  that  the  moisture  was  an  extract 
frt>m  the  materials  in  the  dish  occasioned  by  heat,  he  is  said  to  have 
directed  his  studies  to  the  consequences  that  might  result  from  expe-^ 
riments  made  on  this  principle,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  the  art  of 
distillation ;  but  this  story  rests  on  snch  slender  testimony,  that  it  is 
not  entitled  to  more  than  this  incidental  notice. — Some  will  have  it, 
that  the  inv^ition  of  distillation  is  much  older,  and  ground  their  opi- 
nions  on  the  circumstance  of  a  chest  having  been  found  in  the  Alestine 
field,  near  Padua,  in  which,  it  is  said,  an  urn  was  enclosed  by  Maxi- 
mus  01ybius>  devoted  as  an  offering  or  present  to  Flnto,  containing 
two  phials,  most  curiously  wrought,  the  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of 
silver,  both  full  of  an  exquisite  liquor,  which  fed  a  burning  lamp  for 
many  ages.     Upon  the  chest  was  inscribed : — 

This  sacred  gift  to  Pluto  I  forbid 
A  thief  to  touch,  (for  'tis  a  secret  hid), 
With  art  and  pains  hath  great  Olybius  pent 
In  this  small  chest  the  unruly  elernent. 

On  the  urn  were  the  following  couplets  i-^ 

Begone,  ye  thieTes,  why  dare  you  here  to  pry, 
Depart  from  hence  to  your  god  Mercury ; 
DeroCed  to  great  Pluto,  in  this  pitcher 
Lies  a  grand  gift,  the  world  scarce  knows  a  richer.* 

This  legend,  like  the  other  respecting  the  origin  of  distillation,  rests 
on  authority  equally  trifling,  and  is  one  of  those  fanciful  conceptions 

•  Taylor's  Antic^uiUtes  CuHosc. 
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of  the  aldiynuste,  as  pr^poAterous  as  ike  touch  of  the  philosophek^'s 
ilone  is  extraragant^  This  reminds  me  of  the  allegory  of  the  cup  of 
Jemaheed,  the  supposed  inventor  of  wine,  which,  the  Pemans  say, 
was  €nt  out  of  a  ruby  or  cftrbunde,  alkd  contains  the  elixir  of  life 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  Istakhar. 

While  the  Grecian  physioans  and  eodesiastics  were  busied  in  the 
pursuit  of  chemical  knowledge,  the  Saracens,  then  an  ignorant  and 
barbarous  race,  headed  by  the  Caliph  Omar's  general,  Amru,  possessed 
thems^ves  of  Alexandria,  and,  in  the  madness  of  their  seal,  destroyed 
the  fiunous  library  in  that  city ;  the  Caliph  assigning  to  his  general 
as  a  reason,  that  If  the  books  it  contained  agreed  with  the  Koran>they 
were  useless,  and  if  they  difiered  firom  it,  they  were  pernicious,  and 
ought  to  be  destroyed. — The  loss  of  so  vast  an  accumulation  of  human 
knowledge^  not  less  than  700,000  volumes,  which  the  Ptolemies 
laboured  so  long  in  collecting,  must  ever  be  lamented,  as  it  deprived 
de  world,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  discoveries  and  learning  of 
the  ancients,  which  would  have  served  posterity  in  the  paths  of 
literature  and  the  pursiuts  of  science.  The  traveller,  Ali  Bey, 
felt  this  so  sensibly,  that,  on  visiting  Alexandria,  particularly  the 
baths  of  Cleopatra,  in  that  city,  in  the  heating  of.  which  the 
library  is  said  to  have  been  consumed,  exclaimed, — *^  Nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  concerning  those  distant  periods,  is  handed  down 
for  our  instruction. — Oh  I  library  of  Alexandria  I  why  art  thou  wanted  I 
What  an  irreparable  loss  I — But  I  respect  the  decision  of  the  caliph."* 
As  the  progress  of  their  arms  introduced  the  Saracens  to  a  more 
goieral  knowledge  of  other  nations,  a  taste  for  civilisation  and  the 
cultivation  of  literature,  gradually,  gained  ground.  Colleges  and  semi- 
naries of  education  were  erected  and  endowed,  while  learned  and 
ingenious  men  were  encouraged  and  sought  after.  Some  of  the  Caliphs 
themselves  excelled  in  the  learning  of  the  day.  Almamun,  in  parti- 
xnlar,  who  ascended  the  Moslem  throne,  in  the  198th  year  of  the  Hegira, 
(813th  of  the  Christian  era,)  had  attained  to  great  perfection  in  various 
Israndies  of  science.  He  not  only  employed  learned  men  to  translate 
the  books  he  had  purdiased,  at  an  enormous  expense,  from  the  Chris- 
tians of  various  nations,  but  likewise  promoted,  by  all  possible  means, 
the  study  of  every  branch  of  literature  on  which  they  were  written, 
and  even  read  them  himself  with  an  almost  unparalleled  ardour. 

As  might  be  expected,  from  the  nature  and  pursuits  of  the  nations 
from  which  the  Saracens  imbibed  their  taste  for  literature,  alchymy 
and  medidne  became  their  favourite  studies.    The  works  on  those 

*  Travels  of  Ali  Bey,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
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subjects  are  so  various  and  abundant,  tluit  the  enumeration  of  them, 
if  practicable,  would  be  both  unnecessary  and  fordlgn  to  the  design  of 
this  treatise. 

Under  the  Caliph,  Almoktader  BiUah,  who  got  possession  of  the  caliph- 
ate in  the  908th  year  of  the  ChristiaQ  era,  flourished  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian Rhaases,  whom  Abulpharagius  styles  the  phcraix  of  his  age.  He 
excelled  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  then  extant,  but  prindpally  in 
physic,  in  which  he  became  so  bold  and  successfiil  a  practitioner,  that 
he  was  called  the  Experimenter,  and  the  Arabian  Gralen.*  He  is  said 
to  have  first  faitroduced  chemical  preparations  into  medicine ;  lor,  not 
to  mention  mercury  extinct  and  sublimate,  he  notices  the  oil  of  egg% 
a  chemical  medicine ;  besides,  he  g^ves  us  the  first  aocount  of  the 
oleum  benedietum  philosphorum  (philosophers'  blessed  (n1),  and  is  very 
particular  in  explaining  the  manner  of  making  it  in  a  glass  retort, 
well  luted,  (Into  sapienter,  says  the  interpreter,)  such  as  will  bear  the 
fire  \  the  heat  being  increased  by  gentle  d^^rees,  till  a  red  oil  comes 
off  by  distillation. 

Whether  the  retort,  alembic,  or  any  regfukr  disliSing  i^paratna 
was  earlier  employed  amongst  the  Arabians,  there  is  no  exact  account  $ 
for  what  we  find  from  the  old  Greek  chemists,  as  they  are  called, 
relates  only  to  the  fusion  or  transmutation  of  metals. 

It  is  said,  tiiat  Al-Mokanna,  the  Veiled  Pk^het,  whose  laSe  and 
actions  are  so  beautifully  detailed  by  Moore,  in  fai»  Lalla  Rookh,  when 
likely  to  be  taken  by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Almohdis' 
general,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  163,  or  780  of  our  esB,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  after  poisoning  his  whole  family 
and  foUowers,  threw  himself  into  a  vessel  of  aqua-fortis ;  a  prepara-* 
tion  which,  it  is  well  known,  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained  than  by 
distillation. 

In  the  works  of  Geber,  commonly  caQed  the  Arab,  there  are  some 
'  useful  directions  concerning  the  manner  of  conducting  the  process  of 
distillation,  and  in  one  of  his  tracts,  in  particular,  he  has  given  much 
hirious  matter  relative,  not  only  to  the  nature  and  formation  of  aqua- 
fortis, but  of  salts  and  acids  in  general.  Geber  had  distinguished 
himself  in  aldiymy,  and,  from  the  ambiguity  of  his  writings  on  this 
^subject,  our  eminent  lexicographer.  Doctor  Johnson,  derives  the  word 
gibberish^  or  geberish.  At  what  period  Geber  lived,  authors  are  not 
agreed.  According  to  Leo  Africanns,  he  was  a  Greek,  and  flourished 
in  the  7th  century .f     Others  say,  that  he  way  born  at  Seville,  in 

•  Historia  Crit.  Phi]osphia^,  dc  Herbelot.  Leo  Africanus,  &c. 
t  Leo  Afiricanusy  I.  iii.  p^  136. 
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feme  state,  that  he  was  a  Sabiean,  of  Harran,  in  Meaopotamia.  Blan- 
canvfl  mamlaina,  that  he  wrote  in  the  9th  centwy,  and  that  his  real 
name  was  Ab&u-MauMith'Ds'Ckafar^Al^Solu^lt  is  to  he  regretted, 
that  the  history  of  this  patriardi  of  chemistry  is  so  ohseore.  In  a 
copy  of  Us  works,  printed  at  Dantnc,  in  1689,  he  is  styled  Rex 
ArcAanh  and  Indim  Bex;  bat  for  what  reason  seems  d^cnlt  to 
aceoont:  that  he  was  either  a  prince  or  a  king,  there  is  no  written 
testimony.  If  Oeber  fired  in  the  7th  century,  which  is  generaDy 
supposed  to  he  the  true  period  of  his  existence,  we  may  die  more 
readily  giro  credit  to  the  carious  means  employed  hy  the  Veiled 
Prophet  to  elude  the  rigilance  of  his  enemies. 

The  foQowing  is  a  translation  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  second 
hook  of  Creber's  liber  Investigationb  Magisterii.  The  perusal  of  it 
win  afiord  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  correct  views  entertained  by  that 
andior  concerning  the  nature  of  ^fistiUation.  His  obserrations  run 
thus : —  « 

^  Distilladon  is  the  raising  of  aqueous  vaponr  in  any  vessel  in 
which  it  is  placed.  There  are  various  modes  of  distillation.  Some- 
times it  is  performed  by  means  of  fire,  sometimes  without  it.  By 
means  of  fire,  the  vapour  either  ascends  into  a  vessel,  or  descends; 
such  as  when  oil  is  extracted  from  vegetables.  The  object  of  dis- 
tillation is  to  free  liqa<Mr8  from  dregs  and  to  preserve  them  fresh ; 
since  every  thing  distilled,  possesses  greater  purity  and  is  less  fiable 
to  putrescency.  The  object  of  distillation  by  a  still  is  to  get  water 
free  frtnn  earthy  substances,  by  which  both  medicines  and  spirits  are 
injnred.  The  motive  for  conducting  distillation  by  descent  is  to 
obtain  pure  oil,  as  it  cannot  be  raised  by  heat  into  a  still.  The 
motive  for  distilling  by  a  filtre  is  to  obtain  pure  water.  There  are 
two  modes  of  distilling  by  fire ;  the  one  is  performed  in  an  earthen 
vessel  frill  of  coals  or  embers;  the  other  with  water  in  a  vessel,  with 
herbs  on  wood,  arranged  in  order,  lest  the  cucurbit,  or  still,  be  burst 
before  it  is  completed.  The  first  is  conducted  by  a  strong,  the  latter 
by  a  gentle  and  equal  fire.  Thus  it  happens,  that  the  heavy  and 
grosser  parts  are  raised  by  the  first  means,  whilst  by  the  latter,  we 
obtain  a  more  subtile  spirit,  approaching  nearly  to  the  nature  of  com- 
mon water.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  we  distil  oil  by  embers, 
we  obtain  oil  without  any  alteration;  but  when  we  distil  oil  by 
means  of  water,  we  obtain  fiiir  and  clean  oil  from  what  appeared 
excessively  red  at  first.  By  means  of  water,  then,  we  must  proceed 
with  every  vegetable,  and  things  of  the  same  nature,  to  ascertain  their 
elementary  parts.    By  the  descensive  mode  must  we  proceed  with 
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every  kind  of  oil.  The  arrangement  of  that  wfaidi  is  performed  by 
embers,  is  this :  take  a  strong  earthen  pot,  and  fit  it  to  a  furnace  of 
the  same  shape,  as  that  which  is  used  for  [sublimalion;  around  its 
bottom  let  sifted  embers  be  phiced,  and  covered  with  them  up  to  the 
neck ;  .then put  in  the  substance  to  be  distilled:  finally,  let  the  cucur* 
bit,  or  receiving  vessel,  be  attadied  and  luted  to  the  neck  of  the  stilly 
that  nothing  may  escape.  Let  the  still  and  receiver  be  of  glass,  and 
increase  the  fire  as  dircumstances  may  require,  until  the  whole  is  dis- 
tilled. The  second  mode  is  like  the  first,  both  in  vessel  and  still,  but 
differs  in  requiring  an  iron,  or  brazen  pot,  fitted  to  the  furnace  as  the 
former,  and  then  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pot  must  be  placed  two  or 
three  inches  of  herbs  on  wool,  to  prevent  the  receiver  firom  being 
broken,  and  let  the  receiver  be  covered  with  the  same  herbs  in  some- 
thing similar,  up  to  the  neck  of  the  still,  and  upon  these  herbs  let 
flexible  twigs  be  strewed,  and  on  them  let  heavy  stones  be  placed  that 
may  compass  the  still,  receiver,  and  herbs>  to  prevent  the  contents 
from  rising,  which  would  break  the  vessel  and  destroy  the  distilla- 
tion. Fill  the  pot  with  water,  and  apply  the  fire  until  the  operation 
is  completed.  The  arrangement  of  that  which  is  performed  by 
descent,  is  this :  take  a  glass  vessel,  having  a  proper  descent,  with  a  lid 
which  must  be  luted  to  the  descending  vessel,  put  in  what  is  to  be 
distilled,  and  place  the  fire  upon  the  lid.  The  arrangement  of  that 
which  is  to  be  peformed  by  a  filtre  is  this:  place  what  is  to  be  dis- 
tilled in  a  hollow  stone,  and  let  the  broad  part  of  the  filtre  be  well 
washed,  and  water  be  placed  in  the  hollow  part;  let  the  slender  part 
project  over  the  edge  of  the  stone,  under  which  let  a  vessel  be  placed 
to  receive  the  filtred  substance.  If  not  pure  at  first,  put  it  back»  until 
it  becomes  sufficiendy  pure." 

«  N.  B. — At  first  it  will  send  over  only  the  water  with  which  it  was 
moistened,  then  the  liquor  to  be  distilled." 

The  better  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  observations,  a  representation 
of  the  vesseLs  used  by  him  is  subjoined,  being  curious  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  present  day. 
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From  the  remarks  of  Geber,  and  his  various  experiments  in  chemical 
/  science,  it  is  dear  that  distillation  was  well  understood  in  his  time, 
[  and  that  the  mode  of  conducting  pharmaceutical  preparations,  both 
V  vegetable  and  mineral,  had  attained  considerable  perfection,  i^^icenna, 

(who  flourished  after  Geber,  describes  the  method  of  distiUation,  and 
particularly  mentions  distilled  water  of  roses.  Avicennais  also  reputed 
as  the  person  who  discovered  the  art  of  making  sugar,  till  then  unknown 
amongst  his  countrymen.  About  this  period,  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  was  greatly  cultivated,  and  continued  to  extend  in 
proportion  to  the  conquests  of  the  caliphs;  the  example  and  influence 
of  whom  difiiised  a  love  of  literature  over  an  empire,  that  spread  in 
Asia  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  the  confines  of  Tartary  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  Seas,  and  comprised  all  the  habitable  parts 
of  Africa,  from  the  Isthnms  of  Suez  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Abassides,  at  Bagdad,  the  mass  of  human 
knowledge    collected  within  the  walls  of  that  city  was  astonishing. 
The  shelves  of  its  schools  and  colleges  were  bent  under  the  weight 
of  Grecian,  Persian,  Roman  and  Arabian  literature,  and  the  taste  for 
collections   of  that  nature  was  carried  to  such  a  height,  even  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  that  we  are  told  of  a  doctor  who  refused  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Sultan  of  Bochara  to  reside  at  liis  court,  because  the 
carriage  of  his  books  would  have  required  four  hundred  camels.      At 
Cairo,  in  Egypt,  the  Caliph's  library  consisted  of  100,000  volumes, 
which  were  elegantly  transcribed  and  bound ;  these  were  cheeHully 
lent,  without  any  pecuniary  consideration,  to  the  students  of  the  city. 
In  Spain,  the  Caliphs  had  formed  a  library  of  600,000  volumes,  forty- 
four  of  which  were  employed  in  tlie  mere  catalogue.     Cordova,   the 
capital  of  the  Spanish  Caliphs,  with  the  adjacent  towns  of  MaUga, 
Almeria,  and  Murcia,  gave  birth  to  more  than  three  hundred  writers, 
and  above  seventy  public  libraries  were  opened  in  the  Andalusian 
kingdom.     Amidst  such  a  profusion  of  information,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  acquirements  of  the  Saracens.     In  chemistry,  they 
certainly  excelled  all  the  nations  which  had  gone  before  them ;  that 
comprehensive  branch  of  human   research  was  greatly  illustrated 
and  enlarged  by  their  discoveries ;  and,  although  it  may  be  lamented, 
that  a  great  portion  of  their  knowledge  lay  concealed  under  the  occult 
mysteries  of  alchymy,  yet,  according  to  Gibbon,  the  real  science  of 
chemistry  owes  its  origin  and  improvement  to  that  people.     That 
elegant  writer  says,  that  *^  they  first  invented  and  named  the  alembic 
for  the  purpose  of  distillation  ;  analized  the  substances  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature;  tried  the  distinctions  and  a£Snities  of  alkalis  and 
acids,  and  converted  the  poisonous  minerals  into  soft  and  salutary 
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Their  speenkliTe  and  visioiiary  hope  of  finding  an 
elixir  of  immortal  lleaIti^  is  said  to  liare  led  them  to  tlie  diaooTery  of 
alcoiiQl,  and  entailed  upon  poatarity  tke  mannfactore  of  a  beTerage, 
wliidi,  nnder  the  more  modern  name  of  dqwi  vita,  has  since  prored 
to  many  a  Ueasing,  bat  to  millions  a  cone. 

AhfaoBgli  tkeae  ve  ike  opinions  generally  reeorded  and  handed  to 
nn,  respecting  the  arts,  indiutry,  and  knowledge  of  the  Saracens,  jet, 
I  am  &r  from  believiog,  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  accounted  the 
xBrentora  of  almost  any  of  those  discoveries,  which  are  attributed  to 
them.  The  East,  bdng  tbe  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  of  all  the 
art%  it  18  dear  that  the  Arabians  must  have  receiyed  their  knowledge 
£rom  that  quarter.  With  die  Egyptians  and  Indians,  Ihey  had  early 
intercourse,  and  these  nations,  it  is  well  known,  were  far  advanced  in 
dviliition  long  before,  and  in  the  practice  of  most  of  tlie  arts,  in 
which  the  Saracens,  afiterwards,  became  ftunous.  The  very  style  f^ 
ardbitectare  followed  in  the  Eastom  countries,  was  the  model  of  the 
West,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  excavations  of  Pompeii,  which  had 
been  buied  nearly  twenty  centuries  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  So 
skilled  were  the  inhabitants,  of  that  unfortunate  city,  in  every  thing 
thatrelatedto  the  comforts,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life,  that  a  house 
was  found  with  windows  of  glass,  as  fine  and  transparent,  as  that 
made  in  modem  times;  besides  ornaments  of  gold  and  spedmens  of 
art,  ef  exiininto  workmanship.  The  Arabs,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
were  ignorant  and  barbarous,  when  various  other  portions  of  Asia, 
as  wdl  aa  some  parts  of  the  North  of  Africa,  more  particularly 
Egypt,  were  higUy  polished ;  and  from  those  sources  they  niust  have 
acquired,  in  a  great  measure,  the  whole  extent  of  their  knowledge,  in 
every  depsBtment  of  Uterature.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the  Arabians 
built  thMr  houses  and  temples  after  the  model  of  the  Egyptians;  and 
that  the  Egyptians  knew  distillation,  at  a  more  remote  period,  than 
the  Arabe,  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  since  Pliny  has  nearly  des- 
cribed the  process.  If,  as  has-  been  said,  that  this  art  was  invented 
by  a  Grecian  physician,  and  that  the  vessel  first  used  in  the  practice 
was  called  embicy  to  which  the  Arabians  afterwards  prefixed  their 
definite  article  o/,  why  attribute  the  invention  to  them  ?  Since  the 
rery  derivation  of  the  term  is  purely  Greek,  and  as  the  Arabians  were, 
fir  die  most  part,  indebted  to  the  Grecians  for  their  proficiency  in 
madidne  and  chemistry^— From  these  considerations,  and  the  known 
acquirements  of  the  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Chinese,  and  other 
Oriental  natiaiis  with  whom  the  Arabians  had  intercourse,  and  among 

*  CHbbon's  Dedine  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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^hom  a  knowledge  of  distillation  appears  to  liave  previondy  esiated^ 
it  is  evident  that  this  art  was  handed  to  them  by  olihers,  and  that  they 
were  only  pupils^  not  teachers  in  geography,  astronomy,  algebra, 
chemistry,  and  architocture,  as  is  generally  maintained. 

In  spcsBking  of  the  Arabiaas  in  this  manner,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  depriving  them  of  merits  to  whidi  they  are  confessedly 
entitled,  and  of  which  so  extensive  a  view  has  been  just  taken ;  but 
the  discovery  of  the  art  under  consideration,  having  been  usually 
attributed  to  them,  I  was  induced  to  examine  minutely  the  grounds 
.on  which  this  assumption  was  founded ;  and  altiiough  it  cannot  be 
dedsively  ascertained  who  were  really  the  inventors  of  distillation, 
yet  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Arabians  were  the  mere  improvers, 
and  not  those  to  whom  the  art  owed  its  origin  ;  and  £rom  an  attentive! 
perusal  of  the  yarious  articles  in  this  rolume  bearing  on  this  point,  but 
more  particularly  the  observations  on  India  and  China,  it  is  very 
probable  the  reader  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  addition  to 
tiiese  remarks,  it  may  be  observed,  that  while  we  love  alterations 
and  changes,  tiie  orientals  preserve  uniformity ;  among  us,  a  dress 
which  was  in  fashion  thirty  years  ago,  is  now  ridiculous  \  among  them, 
the  same  dress,  manners,  and  customs  prevail,  that  were  in  use  a 
thousand  years  since ;  the  arts  which  are  progressive  witii  us,  are, 
with  them,  stationary.  The  physical  and  moral  character  of  tilie 
orientals  reposes  on  principles  like  those  that  existed  thousands  of 
years  past,  making  a  powerful  contrast  with  those  now  in  the  west^— 
Our  mode  of  life  is  refined  and  changeable,  theirs  simple  and  perma- 
nent ;  with  us  there  is  a  constant  incitement  to  dviliaation,  with  them 
rather  an  inclination  to  barbarism.  Man  exists  in  the  east,  as  it  were, 
among  the  shades  of  antediluvian  devices ;  in  the  west,  amidst  the 
glare  of  modem  improvements — hence  the  Chinese,  Persians,  and 
Hindoos  are  entitled  to  be  considered  the  inventors  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  teachers  of  them  to  tiiose  who  visited  them  in  the 
remoter  ages  of  antiquity,  not  the  scholars  of  a  few  itinerants,  nor  from 
having  acquired  their  knowledge  from  other  nations  then  in  a  compa- 
rative state  of  barbarism. 

All  the  works  of  tiie  Saracens  appear  to  be  translations  or  compi- 
lations from  the  Greek,  Roman,  Persian,  and  other  oriental  writings, 
little  originality  existing  in  any  oi  them. — A  late  publication,  at 
Madrid,  of  an  Arabian  Treatise  on  Agriculture,  ftovi  an  old  manu- 
script in  the  Escurial,  by  Ibn'  El  Awam,  in  which  one  hundred  and 
twenty  authors  are  cited  as  the  sources  of  his  information,  is  a  proof 
of  this  assertion.  Among  those  authorities,  he  draws  largely  from  M. 
Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  Palladius,  and  adduces  the  various  practices 
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•f  Egyptiaiis,  Pertiaas,  and  other  EaBterns,  in  igriciiltiireyfirom  writ- 
ings long  since  lost.*  Mr.  Mills  says,  *'  that  as  discoyerers  and  in- 
rentors,  tlie  Saracens  have  few  claims  to  praise ;  a  gratefiil  respect 
for  antiquity  was  corrupted  hy  them  into  a  superstitions  rererencei. 
whidi  chedced  all  originality  of  ideas  and  freedom  of  thought.  But 
they  ibrmed  die  link  which  unites  andent  and  modem  letters ;  and  as 
their  relaliTe  situation  with  Europe  somewhat  resembles  the  relatire 
aitnation  between  Europe  and  Greece^  they  are  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  our  respect  and  gratitude.f  The  silence  of  the  Greek  writers  is 
no  proof  tiiat  distillation  was  not  known  in  the  east  before  their  time* 
It  is  not  likely  tiiat  a  people,  whose  beverage  was  wine,  in  erery 
variety,  would  think  of  submittiiig  it  to  the  alembic,  in  order  to  procure 
anothw  land  of  liquor,  when  they  considered  and  accounted  wine  a 
drink  worthy  of  the  gods. 

From  the  preceding  recapitulation,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
sources  frt>m  whence  the  Saracens  -drew  their  stores  of  knowledge 
in  ^lannacy,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  tiie  other  arts  and  sciences, 
the  deduction  is  natural,  that  the  distillation  of  spirits  is  not  their  in- 
rention ;  and  that  the  term  alcohol  is  but  anotiier  name  for  arrack^ 
or  rather  for  the  improvement  of  that  spirit  by  a  higher  rectification 
for  alcohol  with  us,  is  always  understood  to  signify  spirit  of  wine,  of 
the  highest  degree  of  volatilization,  tiie  particle  al  (the)  being  pre- 
fixed to  express  something  grand  or  superlative:  tiius,a/coAo/ means 
the  pure  sptrtt ;  alchymisty  a  chemist  of  tiie  first  order ;  alehymyy 
the  highest  degree  of  chmnistry.  Again,  alcohol  is  compounded  of 
the  Arabic  article  al  and  the  Hebrew  word,  Kaal^  or  Chaldaic,  eohalf 
signifying  to  subtilise,  make  light  or  thin.  Alembic  is  a  compound 
of  al  witii  the  Greek,  «/K/8r|,  an  earthen  vessel,  or  jar,  called  from  its 
shape  the  cucurbit,  or  body.  Alchymy  is  a  compound  of  alaxtdx^*^ 
denoting  tiie  more  sublime  or  occult  part  of  chemistry.  Hence  the 
inference  is  plain,  tiiat  as  tiie  Saracens  borrowed  tiiose  technical  terms 
from  foreign  languages,  they  also  derived  from  other  nations  aknowledge 
of  tiie  arts  to  which  those  appellations  belonged.  The  word  al — ha — hoi, 
or  alcohol,  was  originally  applied  to  the  powder,  witii  which  the  Jew- 
ish, Syrian,  and  other  Eastern  ladies  tinged  their  hair,  and  the  edges 
of  thm  eyelids,  in  order  to  heighten  their  beauty ;  and  the  name  was, 
in  consequence,  snbsequentiy  transferred  to  spirits  of  wine  rectified 

*  libro  de  Agricultura,  ni  Autor  el  Doctor  Exeelente  Aba  Zacaria,  Ebu  El 
Avain  SevitUuio,  traducido  al  Castellanoy  anotrado  porDon  Josef  Antonio  Bangueri. 
De  Orden  Superior  y  a  Expensas  de  la  Real  Bibliotheca. 

f  History  of  Mahometanism,  8vo.  p.  402. 
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to  die  highest  perf ection,  iittiiiyidiig  its  improred  state  and  &8ci- 
Bating  qualities. 

It  is  a  well  known  Ustoncal  fiust,  as  g^ven  bf  Ebn  Chalican^  one 
pf  dieir  writers,  iJiait  at  the  time  of  the  publicalaon  of  the  Koran^ 
tJiere  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  district  of  Yemen,  a  single 
person  who  coidd  read  or  write  Amine,  and  die  pn^het  himself, 
called  die  illiieraie^  was  indebted  to  Warakan,  his  wife's  khtsmaa, 
and  a  Christian,  for  the  compilation  of  the  Alookran,  at  least  so  Imt  aa 
regards  penmanship.  .  In  a  country  so  uneducated,  no  art  nor  science 
of  any  importance  could  have  flourished ;  and  we  find,  even  after  the 
Saracens  had  arnred  at  considerable  eminence  as  a  nadon,  that  obe 
of  didr  most  eiriightoned  oalq^  Al-Mamon,  when  reproved  by  his 
fiidier  for  selecting  Me8sae,a  Christian  physidan,  to  conduct  the  pur- 
suits of  the  learned  men  he  had  collected,  with  great  frankness  ob« 
served,  *^  1  have  made  choice  of  Messue,  as  an  aUe  preoeptor  in  use- 
fid  sdences  and  arts  f  and  my  father  well  knows  that  die  most  learned 
men,  and  the  most  sidlfiil  artists  in  his  dominions,  are  Jews  and  CSuis- 
dans."  Thus  acknowledging  the  weight  of  obligation  due  to  diose 
foreign  preceptors.  The  seal  of  Al-Mamon,  in  ooUecdng  infbrma- 
don,  led  Takiddin,  a  bigoted  Mahometan,  to  say,  that  God  would 
punish  the  calipih  for  daring  by  such  studies  to  disturb  the  devotions 
of  die  PMiphet'a  foUowers.  Avicenna,  one  of  their  most  eminent 
physicians,  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  Greek  writers  for  die 
medical  works  for  which  he  has  been  celebrated.  Averroes  is  fike- 
wise  under  obligations  to  Aristode,  for  his  celebrity  as  a  philosopher, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  original, 
and  perused  the  writings  of  diat  great  man,  by  means  of  wretched 
Arabic  transladons.  Galen  and  Hij^KMsrates  were  die  great  guides 
in  medicine ;  Dioscorides  die  director  in  botany.  Under  die  widier- 
ing  influence  of  the  Koran,  it  is  surprising  how  any  progress  what- 
ever could  be  made  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Divided  by 
political  dissensions,  as  well  as  heretical  opinions,  and  engaged  in 
almost  continual  warfiire,  the  Saracens  had  not  diat  independent 
spirit  of  research  to  think  and  speculate  boldly  for  diemselves,  nor  to 
rise  superior  to  die  trammels  imposed  on  diem  by  odiers:  hence  it 
may  be  asserted  with  trudi,  that  the  modems  owe  litde  to  dieir  disco- 
veries; and  that  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  present  day  have 
received  almost  nothing  from  their  industry,  so  that,  in  the  language 
of  an  intelligent  writer,  it  may  be  said,  ''  Science  would  sufl^  no 
material  loss,  if  the  writings  of  the  Saracens  be  permitted  quiedy  to 
repose  in  that  oblivion  to  which  time  has  consigned  them."  Posterity, 
however,  cannot  but  cast  a  grateful  recollection  to  the  period  when, 
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fcvt  fcr  llifiu'  ibiteriag  protection,  lewning  woidd  hare  been  over-* 
wimliiied  IB  inteDeelaal  dnrkn^My  and  a  vast  portion  of  mental  richefl, 
id  Talnable  materiah  UM  ftnr  ever  to  the  workL  ,«.^ 

I  ahnll  BOW  proceed  to  oonmder  ike  cause  of  the  proUUtioB  of  \ 
-wine  and  intoxkatii^  Bqnor*  among  the  ft>llowerB  of  Mahomet»  HXbiia^ 
trating  the  remarks  with  snoh  aaaodotet  at  shew  tliat  tiie  pro|diet 
oo«ild  not  entirely  eradicate  tibat  part  of  hnmaa  imbecility,  which 
rendov  tibeir  Bse  or  pleanng  qaalitieB  in  gome  diape  or  other  dew* 
able.  Aeeordhig  to  a  writer  in  the  Universal  History,  Spanhwm  and 
Rela&d  hare  asserted  that  the  aadent  Arabs  abstained  £rom  wine 
long  before  the  birth  of  MahosMt ;  but  it  ^]^ears  from  Strabo,  that 
in  Arabia  F^iz,  bendes  the  hnsbandmen,  there  were  many  who 
made  palm  wine,  wiudiyhesays,  was  mneb  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  coantry,  preying  tiiat  intoxicating  liquors  were  not  generaDy 
fuMdden  befinw  the  time  of  that  prophet. 

The  causes  which  induced  Mahomet  to  prohibit  the  use  of  inebriating 
drink,  hare  been  stated  as  various.  The  Sieur  de  Ryer,  in  his  life  of 
tibe  prophet,  attached  to  his  translation  of  the  Koran,  page  39,  says^ 
that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Hegira,  whfle  his  army  were  engaged 
in  ezpedittoas  against  the  neighbouring  tribes,  some  of  his  principal 
men  hetaldng  themselves  to  play  and  drink,  in  the  heat  of  their  cups 
quamMed,  and  raised  such  disturbances  among  his  followers,  that  liiey 
neariy  came  to  blows,  and  to  the  overthrow  of  all  his  designs.  To 
prevent  audi  misdiief  in  future,  he  forbade  the  use  of  wine  and  all 
gamee  of  haaard  for  ever ;  and  to  render  the  prohibitiott  of  more  influ* 
ence,  be  supported  it  by  a  fable  of  two  angels,  called  Arut  and  Marut, 
who,  in  ancient  times,  were  sent  from  heaven  to  administer  and  teach 
men  righteousness  in  the  districts  of  Babylon,  when  a  certain  woman 
coming  to  them  for  justice,  invited  them  to  dine  with  her,  on  which 
occasion  she  placed  wine  before  them,  which  God  had  forbidden  them 
to  drink  ;  but  the  agreeable  nature  of  the  liquor  tempting  them  to 
transgress  the  divine  command^  they  drank  to  intoxication,  and 
tempted  the  woman  to  lewdness ;  but  this  was  on  condition  that  one 
of  them  should  carry  her  to  heaven  and  the  other  bring  her  back.  As 
the  foble  runs,  when  the  woman  got  to  heaven,  she  would  not  return, 
but  declared  to  the  Almighty  the  whole  matter,  who,  to  reward  her 
chastity,  made  her  the  morning  star,  and  the  angels  getting  their  choice 
whether  they  would  be  punished  for  their  wickedness  at  that  time,  or 
tt  a  future  period,  chose  the  former,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
were  suspended  by  the  feet,  with  an  iron  chain,  in  a  pit  near  Babylon, 
Fliere  they  are  doomed  to  continue  to  the  day  of  judgment.     For 
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this  reoHm^God  forbade  the  use  of  wine  to  lus  seryanks  ever  after** 
The  prophet  seeniB  to  assign  the  reason  of  the  prohibition  in  the  Koram 
altogether  to  the  quarrels  which  wine  and  games  of  chance  had  caused 
amongst  hb  followers ;  for  in  the  5th  chapter  of  that  book  he  says, 
**  The  deyil  desires  to  sow  dissensions  and  hatred  among  yon  througk 
wine  and  games  of  diance ;  be  obedient  to  God,  and  the  propbet> 
his  aposUe,  and  take  heed  to  yourselves."  The  learned  Mr.  Sale 
seems  to  agree  with  the  Sieur  de  Byer,  that  it  was  the  divisions  and 
disturbances  in  company,  and  the  neglect,  or  at  least  indecencies 
in  the  performance  of  religious  duties,  occasioned  by  inebriety,  which 
induced  the  prophet  to  pass  so  strict  a  prohibit3on4  In  this  restrictioii, 
it  is  probable  that  Mahomet  was  guided  by  the  Mosaic  law«  und^ 
which  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  drink  wine  or  any  intoxicating 
liquors,  when  they  were  about  to  entor  on,  or  execute,  any  sacred  or 
religious  duty.  '*  Do  not  drink  wine,"  says  the  inspired  writer,  '^  nor 
strong  drink,  thou,  nor  thy  sons  with  thee,  when  ye  go  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  lest  ye  die ;  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
throughout  your  generations.*'^  TheNazarites§andBechabites,a8weU 
as  many  pious  persons  among  the  Jews  and  prinutive  christians,  ab- 
stained  altogether  from  wine,  and  we  find  injunctions  of  a  prohibitory 
nature  observed  among  the  Egyptians,  Carthagenians  and  Greeks:  so 
that  the  mandate  of  the  prophet  in  this  respect  is  not  without  a  preee*^ 
dent.||  The  Carthagenian  soldiers  were  forbidden  wine  while  in  the 
field,  under  the  severest  penalty ;  and  their  magistrates  were  also 
obliged  to  abstain  from  wine  during  the  exerdse  of  their  power,  though 

*  Prideaux*s  Life  of  Mahomet,  8to.  p.  1 1 1. 

t  Sale's  Koran,  chap.  ii.  p.  39 ;  chap.  i¥.  and  v.         %  Lcvit.  x.  9. 

§  Doctor  Lightfoot^  in  his  work  already  quoted,  thus  commeots  on  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarites,  as  qpoken  of  in  the  sixth  diapter  of  Numbers :  '*  Whilst 
1  a  little  more  narrowly  consider,  that  severe  interdiction  by  which  the  Naza« 
rites  were  ibibidden  the  total  use  of  the  vin6,  not  only  that  he  should  not  drink 
of  the  wine,  but  not  so  much  as  taste  of  the  grape,  nor  the  pulp,  nor  stone 
of  the  grape,  no,  nor  th«  bark  of  the  Tine^  I  cannot  but  call  to  mind, — Ist.  Whether 
the  vine  might  not  be  the  tree  in  paradise  that  had  been  fbilndden  to  Adam,  by  the 
tasting  of  which  he  sinned ;  the  Jewish  doctors  positively  affirm  this  without  any 
scruple.  2dly — Whether  that  law  about  the  Nazarites  had  not  some  reference  to 
Adam,  while  he  was  under  that  prohibition,  in  the  state  of  innocency.  For  if  the 
bodily  and  legal  uncleanness  about  which  there  are  such  strict  precepts  (Numb,  v.) 
especially  the  leprosy,  the  greatest  of  all  uncleannesses,  did  excellently  decipher  the 
state  and  nature  of  sin ;  might  not  the  laws  about  the  Naftarites,  whidi  concerned  . 
the  greatest  purities  in  a  most  pure  religion  (Lam  iv.  7.)  be  something  in  oomme* 
moration  of  the  state  of  man  before  his  fall  ?*'  Jeim.  xxxv.  5.  6. 

I  ^lian,  b.  IT.  Hist.  vii.  Sap.  Plato  de  Legibus. 
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it  is  doobtfiil  whetlier  this  wag  always  strictly  obserred ;  a  landablv 
imtance  of  tJie  wisdom  of  their  goremment. 

Abulfeda  (in  bis  account  of  the  prophet^s  night  jonmey  to  heaven,) 
obscTTieB,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  brought  him  three  cups,  one  foD  of 
wine,  another  of  milk,  and  a  tinrd  of  honey ;  upon  whidi  he  took  the 
milk  and  drank  it  as  the  most  proper  of  the  three,  after  which  a  voice 
was  heard  saying,  ^  Thou  hast  made  a  ludcy  choice^  Mahomet,  since, 
hadst  thoa  drank  of  the  wine,  thy  nation  would  have  deviated  from 
die  right  padi,  and  consequently  in  their  enterprises  have  proved  nnsnc- 
cessfiiL'**  TheilM^  is,  that  previous  to  the  time  of  the  prophet's  pre- 
tended mission,  the  Arabians  were  given  to  drink  wine  to  great  excess 
whenever  they  could  get  it,  in  consequence  of  which,  Mahomet,  aa 
already  quoted  from  the  Koran,  very  prudently  provided  against  the 
aisdiiefiB  that  might  ensue  from  it.  But  although  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  prophet  intended  by  his  prohibition  a  strict  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors^  yet  some  have  imagined,  as  Mr.  Sale  remarks^ 
that  excess  in  the  nse  of  wine  or  in  inebriating  beverages  is  alone  for* 
bidden  in  the  Koran,  and  that  their  moderate  use  is  allowed  by  two 
passages  in  tiie  same  work.  The  words  are,  ^^  They  will  ask  yon  con« 
eerning  wine  and  lots ;  answer,  in  bolli  there  is  great  sin,  and  also 
some  tilings  of  nse  unto  men ;  but  their  sinfulness  is  greater  than  their 
use."t  Again,'' And  of  the  fruit  of  palm  trees,  and  of  grapes,  ye  obtain 
an  inelMmting  liquor  and  also  good  nourishment."^ — Such  is  the  weak- 
nessof  man,  that  it  is  easy  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  that  which  suits 
our  inclinations*  The  more  received  and  general  opinion  is,  that  to 
drink  any  kind  of  strong  liquors,  dther  in  a  less  or  greater  quantity, 
is  abeolntely  unlawful ;  and  though  libertines  may  indulge  themselves 
in  a  contrary  practice,  the  more  consdentions  are  so  strict,  especially 
if  they  have  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  that  they  hold  it 
nnlawfol,  not  only  to  taste  wine,^  but  to  press  grapes  for  the  making 
of  it,  to  buy  or  sell  it,  or  even  to  maintain  themselves  with  the  money 
arisnig  from  that  liqttor.§  Herbelot,  the  weU  known  French  writer, 
m  lam  BiUiotheque  Orientale,  says,  Uiat  there  were  some  Mussufanen  so 
strict,  that  they  would  not  call  wine  by  its  true  name  for  fear  of  offen- 
ding against  the  laws  of  their  prophet ;  while  some  of  the  Arabian 
prinees  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  bare  mention  of  it.  Such  is  the 
particularity  of  others  that  they  will  not  even  touch  any  matter  where 
wine  is  used*     Walpole  informs  us  that,  when  in  Turkey,  he  was 

*  AbuUeda  de  Vit.  Mabomet. 

t  Sale's  Kormn,  chap.  ii.  p.  39.  t  ^^^^  vol.  II.  chap.  ivi.  p.  63* 

§  Vide  Preliminary  Discourse. 
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«njmnedby  an  Aga  to  becMilairaimabsteiiiuig  firom  wineln'tUrobm 
where  he  lodged ;  lest  the  earpets  or  mats,  on  which  the  Mnsaidnuaia 
aaid  thdr  praf  ers»  nught  be  pollnted.* 

We  hare  an  early  and  striking  instance  of  the  strepuons  obserranoe 
«f  the  prophet's  interdictory  decree,  in  the  treatment  of  the  soldieis 
under  Aba  Obridah,  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  who^on  hearing 
from  that  general,  that  the  Mnssulmans  had  learned  to  drink  wine 
daring  their  invasion  of  Syria,  ordered,  Ihat  whoever  was  gmltyof  this 
practice  should  have  foarsoore  stripes  npon  the  soles  of  his  feet ;  the 
punishment  was  accordingly  inflicted,  and  many  were  so  in&toated, 
although  they  had  no  accusers  but  their  consciences,  as  voluntarily  to 
eonfess  their  crimes  and  undei^  the  same  punishmentt 

That  the  drinking  of  wine  was  not  so  obnoxiotts  to  some  of  the  soot 
oessors  of  MshcHoaet,  there  are  several  examples  among  Ae  Caliphs^ 
Yeiid,  who  commenced  his  reign  in  the  60th  year  of  the  Hegira»  is 
the  first  of  them  who  made  no  scnqile  of  the  practice.  The  following 
story  is  related  of  Almohdi,  father  of  Haroun  Alraachid,  the  hero  of  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  That  monarch,  being  one  day  on  a 
hunting  excursion,  strayed  from  his  attendants ;  when  being  pressed 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  an  Arab's  tekil  to 
procure  some  refreshment.  The  poor  man  immediately  brought  to  the 
Caliph  some  brown  bread  and  a  pot  of  milk.  Almohdi  asked  him  if 
he  had  nothing  else  to  give  him ;  upon  which  the  Arab  presented  him 
with  a  jug  of  wine.  After  the  Calif4i  had  drank  a  good  draught,  he 
enquired  of  the  Arab  whether  he  did  not  know  him  ?  The  other  having 
answered  that  he  did  not,  **  I  would  have  you  know  then,"  replied 
Almohdi,  "  that  I  am  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  Caliph's  court.'* 
After  he  had  taken  another  draught,  he  pat  the  same  question  to  the 
Arab,  as  before,  who  answering,  ^'Have  not  I  already  told  yon  that  I 
know  you  not  ?"  Almohdi  returned,  '<  I  am  a  much  greater  person 
than  I  have  made  you  believe."  Then  he  drank  agiun,  and  asked  his 
host  the  third  time,  whether  he  did  not  know  him?  to  which  the  other 
replied,  *^  that  he  might  depend  upon  the  truth  of  the  answer  he  had 
abeady  g^ven  him."  <<  I  am  then,"  said  Almohdi, "  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Caliph,  before  whom  all  the  world  prostrate  themselves." 
The  Arab  no  sooner  heard  the  words,  than  he  tremblingly  carried 
away  the  pitcher,  and  would  not  suffer  his  guest  to  drink  any  morew 
Almohdi  being  surprised  at  his  behaviour,  asked  him,  why  he  removed 
the  H-ine.     The  Arab  replied,  ^<  Because  I  am  afraid  that  if  you  take 

^  Walpole'i  Memoirs  rdating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  4to. 
t  OcUey's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  171,  324. 
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ft  Ibvrtli  drftoght  you  will  tell  me  you  are  tlie  prophet  Mabomet;  and 
dhj  Kkmnoe  ^Md!^AatynaurtG9dAlnu^ty]umaM.''  Thkgentle 
rebuke  ao  j^earad  die  Caliph,  that  he  could  not  forbear  laogfaiiig ;  aod 
being  soon  rejmiied  by  his  people,  he  ordered  a  pnne  of  alrer,  and  a 
fine  Teat  to  be  givea  to  the  poor  num,  who  had  entertained  him  ao 
hoapitably.  Hie  Arabs  i^  a  tnmapott  of  joy  for  the  good  fortune  he 
had  experieiieed,  exclaimed,/^  I  shail  henoeforth  take  yon  for  what 
you  pretend  to  be,  even  though  you  ahbuld  make  yooradf  three  tunea 
more  oonaiderable  than  in  this  iaatanoe.*'  Time,  whidi  nnhif^pily  too 
often  deatroya  the  beat  resolutiona  and  propensitiea  of  our  nature,  has 
rendered  the  crime  of  inebriety  lesa  uncommon  among  the  Mahometana 
ef  the  preaent  day  tiban  formerly ;  but  since  their  intemperance  cannot 
be  induced  by  aocial  hilarity,  it  ia  always  with  them  a  aolitary  vice, 
and  conaeqneatly,  to  use  the  lang^nage  of  a  late  writer,  though  not 
more  hatefal,iamach  more  odious  than  when  it  arises  Mm  the  desire 
of  promoting  the  exerciae  of  the  social  feelings.  There  is  all  anecdote 
told  by  Russell,  in  hia  History  of  Aleppo,  which,  as  corroborative  of 
what  ia  here  advanced,  an  apology  for  its  insertion  ik  acaroely  neces- 
sary. It  rdates  to  a  Sirdar  of  high  rank  at  Akppo,  who  was  fond  of 
ittdolging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle.  This  man,  says  the  author, 
was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  one  of  the  gardens  near  the  town,  to 
enjoy  his  wine  more  luxuriously  in  a  kiosk.  Retummg  one  summer'a 
evening  from  a  debauch  of  this  kind,  he  observed,  as  he  passed  near 
the  CShristian  burial-ground,  a  Maronite  sitting  on  a  grave  stone  and 
smokang  his  pipe,  who,  on  seeing  him  i^proach  at  some  distance,  rose 
np,  fadd  down  hia  pipe,  and  at  the  same  time  attempted  hastily  to 
eonoealsoflMthiiig  in  hia  podcet.  This  the  Sirdar  suspected,  and  justly, 
to  be  arradc ;  therefore,  stopping  his  horse,  he  despatched  one  of  hia 
attendants  to  bring  the  culprit  before  lum.  The  Christian  was  not 
only  reproadied  for  drmking  thus  publicly,  but  threatened  with  instant 
puniahment,  for  having  aggravated  the  crime  by  drinking  on  a  tomb- 
stone. Upon  his  swearing,  by  the  Gospel,  that  he  had  tasted  no  strong 
liquor  for  a  week,  orders  were  given  to  search  hia  pockets ;  but  he 
had  taken  care  that  no  testimony  should  appear  against  him  from  that 
quarts,  by  dropping  the  empty  bottle  before  he  was  seized.  The 
Sirdar  then  commanded  another  of  his  attendants  to  try  whether  the 
daaxge  might  not  be  proved  from  the  criminal^a  breath.  *^  Breathe  ye» 
Giaour,''  exdaims  the  Janixary,  **  breathe  full  in  my  fooe."  The 
trembling  culprit  at  first  hesitated,  but  knowing  the  consequence  of 
refosal,  was  at  last  obliged  to  comply.  "  I  knew  very  well,"  said  the 
Siidar,  ^  I  should  detect  this  Jew  of  a  damned  Chriatian.  Does 
he  not  amell  abominably,  Mustafa  ?  bring  him  nearer  me,  don't  yon 
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perceive  hb breath?"  "  Why,  really," replies  the  half  drimkeii  Jaaimry, 
^*  that  there  is  a  strong  smell  of  anack  among  us  cannot  be  donbtedi 
but  whether  it  proceeds  from  yourself,  Sir,  from  me,  or  £rom  this 
damned  infidel,  may  I  perish  if  I  can  justly  determine •" 

If  Madden,  a  late  writer,  may  be  credited,  intoxication  is  much 

more  prevalent  with  the  Mahometans  than  is  generally  believed.    He 

states  that  hospitality  among  the  Turks  is  not  surpassed  even  by  the 

Irish.     The  excellence  of  their  cooking,  the  number  of  their  dishes, 

and  the  profusion  of  their  sweetmeats,  gave  him  an  exalted  opinion  of 

their  luxurious  living.     At  dinner,  he  observed  upwards  of  forty  dishes 

furnished  in  succession,  and,  contrary  to  our  practice,  the  desert  was 

the  first,  consisting  of  sweetmeats  and  preserves.    After  the  desert, 

the  appetite  was  whetted  with  an  abundance  of  raw  spirits,  the  very 

highest  ckuss  drinking  rum  and   raki,   with  the  same   familiarity 

that  we  drink  beer,  ale,  or  porter.     He  says  the  most  exalted  char* 

acters  in  the  empire  are  addicted  to  drink,  and  that  the  Sultan  daily 

receives,  from  his  apothecary,  a  bottle  of  Rhenish  wine,  with  the  word 

^^plu/sic"  on  the  labeL     AnoUier  traveller  assures  us  that  drinking  is 

common  among  the  most  respectable,  and  mentions  a  Sirdar  of  high 

rank,  who  openly  braved,  by  this  practice,  the  commands  of  the  prophet, 

and  confessed  that  he  could  not  live  without  the  aid  of  spirituous 

liquors.     Even  in  Mecca,  it  ia  said,  that  there  are  two  shops  in  which 

intoxicating  liquors  are  publidy  sold,  during  the  night,  but  not  in  the 

day  time.     One  description  of  tiqnor  thus  sold  is  made  from  fermented 

raisins  imported  from  Tayf,  and,  although  diluted  with  water,  a  few 

glasses  of  it  produces  intoxication ;  the  other  is  a  sort  of  bouxa  mixed 

with  spices  and  called  SotUn^e,  a  beverage  well  known  at  Cairo.  Neither 

the  sanctity  of  the  Hdly  City,  nor  the  solemn  injunctions  of  the  Koran, 

are  able  to  deter  the  inhabitants  from  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous 

liquors.    Lai^e  quantities  of  Raky  are  imported  from  India,  which, 

when  mixed  with  an  extract  of  cinnamon  sweetened  with  sugar,  is 

sold  under  the  plausible  name  of  cinnaman-water.     This  liquor  is 

drunk  by  the  highest  diaracters,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  neither 

wine  nor  brandy,  and  therefore  not  prohibited  by  the  law.     Burck- 

hardt  saw  at  Tayf,  a  Turk,  in  the  suite  of  Mahomet  Ali  Pasha,  who 

distilled  brandy  from  grapes,  and  sold  it  publidy  at  40  piasters  the 

bottle.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  vended  at  the  very  gates  of  the  mosque, 

which,  although  prohibited  in  every  pi>rt  of  the  Mahometan  states,  is  still 

more  so  in  a  dty,  the  i^iproach  to  which  is  forbidden  to  any  but  the 

ftithful.     This  impropriety  has  given  rise  to  the  Turkish  saying,  that 

«<  the  cities  forbidden  to  infidels  abound  with  forbidden  things."    Dr. 

Madden  is  of  opinion  tliat  a  moderate  use  of  spirits  would  be  a  pre*^ 
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rendre  to  die  piagae,  and  gromid^  lus  iiolson  of  iU  value  on  obtenr* 
ing',  that  those  who  were  in  the  hahit  of  Bttemfing  persons  infected, 
and  who  faabttnated  themselves  to  inebriety,  never  caught  the  contagion. 
These  oonsiderations  led  hini  to  administer  wine  and  brandy  to  his 
•wn  patients,  whidi  treatment  was  idmost  invariably  attended  with 
success.  A  similar  practice  for  the  ciire  of  diseases  was  long  previ* 
oosly  observed  by  an  empiric  with  success.  This  quack,  who  was 
tota&y  ignorant  of  medicine,  made  use  of  warm  punch  in  the  cure  of 
every  disorder.  When  asked  by  an  old  acquaintance  how  he  conhf 
presume  to  become  a  physician  and  expose  his  life,  should  one  of  the 
ftkhftQ  fall  a  victim  to  his  ign<mmce,  he  replied,  that  he  sufficiently 
learned  the  art  from  the  practice  of  the  physician  who  had  attended 
his  late  master,  ^vHiose  chief  prescription  was  punch,  of  which  the  doctor 
himself  partook.  This  gave  him  a  high  opinion  of  its  virtues.  He 
tried  it  on  himself,  and  found  it  so  agreeable  and  salutary  that  he  was 
led  to  limit  his  preemptions  to  it ;  and  as  it  met  with  general  appro- 
bation from  ids  padents,  he  was  amply  rewarded,  not  only  on  that 
aoeount,  but  for  the  numerous  cures  which  its  use  had  efiected.  The 
Sidtan,  Scdiman  the  first,  was  such  an  enemy  to  intoxication,  that  he 
had  reeonrse  to  die  most  rigorous  penalties  to  check  die  progress  of 
this  irregularity.  He  even  caused  melted  lead  to  be  poured  down 
the  throats  of  the  obstinate  transgressors  of  die  precepts  of  die  Koran. 
Soliman  the  second,  his  son  and  successor,  was  the  reverse  of  his  fiMJier^s 
character ;  he  went  by  the  nickname  of  mesiy  or  the  drunkard,  but,  amidst 
all  his  intemperance,  he  never  neglected  Ids  daOy  prayers,  though  he 
seduced  die  nation  by  his  example  into  the  most  unblushing  debauch* 
ery.  ^*  Let  others  put  dieir  trust  in  man,"  said  this  jovial  Sultan,  **  t 
throw  myself  into  the  arms  of  the  Almighty,  and  resign  m3r8elf  tohis 
immutable  decrees.  I  dunk  only  of  die  pleasures  of  the  day  and 
have  no  ca^  for  futurity."  Mnradthe  foordi,  se<kiced  by  the  example 
of  Bean  Mustafa,  tiot  only  drank  wine  in  public,  but  permitted  big 
subjects  to  use  it  widiout  restraint,  and  even  compelled  the  Mufti  and 
Caay-aakers  to  drink  it.  Busbequis  saw  an  old  man  at  Constandnople, 
wlio,  when  he  took  the  glass  in  his  hand,  snnmioned  his  own  soul  to 
take  refuge  in  some  comer  of  his  body,  or  to  quit  it  altogether,  to 
avoid  participating  in  the  orime,  or  being  polluted  by  sudi  indulgence; 
Thornton  tdls  us  that  he  saw  a  habitual  drunkard  carefoUy  remove 
his  mustaches  to  preserve  them  from  d^lement  before  he  took  hiflr 
draught,  and  immediately  aA»r  swallowing  it,  he  distorted  the  mus- 
cles of  his  face,  as  if  he  had  been  taking  nothtng  but  a  bitter  er  disa*' 
greeable  medicine.*      Slade  relates,!  that  when  the  All  Effendi, 

Present  State  of  Turkey,  2  vols.  8vo. 
t  Records  of  Travels  ia  Turkey,  Greece,  &c.  2  vols.  Svo. 
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g^verAor  of  a  proTinee^  received  a  copy  of  fei  Hailli  SeheHff,  or  order 
of  the  Porte,  to  enfolroe  tlie  proliSntion  of  wine  and  spirits ;  he  and 
the  Cadi  beiAg  half  tipsy  at  llie  time,  pat  off  its  reMliag^  to  the  next 
day ;  but  having  cMt  their  eyes  over  it,  iJiey  exdaamed,  '^Hereieaii 
ord^  against  drinking,  and  we  are  dnmk  when  it  arrives ;  they  wna 
sent  it  must  surely  have  been  drank  also,  for  not  knowing  that  we 
would  disregard  it/' 

In  further  illustratioQ  of  die  pn^nsity  of  die  followers  of  Mahomet 

towards  the  use  of  inebriadi^  tiquors,  it  is  related  of  Adnnet  Cachef, 

the  present  governor  of  one  of  die  provinces  in  Upper  Egypt,  that  he 

was  fond  of  the  botde.     When  visited  by  some  English  gendemea, 

who  were  requested  to  partake  of  some  refrediment,  that  Faeha 

directed  his  attendant  to  bring  him  a  botde  of  die  water  of  vdiiclitfae 

Franks  were  so  f<md.    Accordingly,  a  botde  of  a  strong  spirit,  made 

from  dates,  was  produced.     Theguests  were  pressed  to  partake  of  it, 

but  dedined.    The  Pacha  dien  said,  that  aldiough  die  prophet  had 

forbidden  raki,  he  would  himself  take  some,  to  convince  his  firienda 

that  he  had  no  intentkm  of  poiaoniiq^  them.     He  dien  took  off  hia 

glass,  and  r^eated  die  eicample  seventeen  times,  by  way  cf  encoa* 

ragement  for  his  guests  to  drink  during  the  four  hours  diey  remained 

with  him.  In  the  course  of  the  interview,  he  obswved  dmt,  ^^notwidi^ 

standing  they  seemed  shy  in  driaidng  with  him,  he  would  stake  any 

money  that  their  baggage  was  well  stored  widi  all  sorts  of  wine  and 

liquors."     Has  bemg construed  into  a  civil  hint  to  obtaina  present  of 

that  description,theinterpreter  was  directed  to  say  diey  had  a  supply, 

and  to  know  what  sort  he  would  dioose,  whether  brandy,  gin,  or  rum, 

*'  Oh  V*  Tephed  he,  '*  I  like  diem  all  duree^^whidi  expreesmn  caused 

a  hearty  laugh,  and  induced  his  friends  to  present  him  widi  a  botde 

of  each.    It  was  not  kmg  after  when  the  corks  were  drawn,  and 

pledging  them  in  a  bumper,  Achmet   observed,  duit  if  Mahomet 

should  ask  him  why  he  drank,  he  would  throw  die  -vvhole  blame  on 

his  firiends,  as  the  liquor  was  so  excellent.*     A  late  traveller  states, 

that  when  he  had  retired  to  rest  at  die  house  of  AM  Bey  in  Damanhnr , 

he  heard  a  gende  knock  at  his  door,  and,  on  opening  it,  found  that  the 

intruder  was  the  Govem<»^B  treasurer,  a  strict  Mahometan,  who  had 

availed  himself  of  die  siAtude  of  the  nig^  to  communicate  a  secret 

which  was  no  less  than  a  request  that  he  might  be  favoured  with  a 

botde  of  rum*    Having  had  a  trial  of  its  good  qualities  befiNre,  he  was 

in  such  n^ptures  with  it,  that  he  was  impetted  to  malm  this  request. 

It  was  at  first  refused,  but  the  Mussulman  pressed  so  hard,  and  that 

•  Webster's  TrmTels,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 
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whk  an  M»«raitco  tkai  he  wouU  drink  it  with  great  moderatioB,  his 
revest  was  granted.  On  being  preaented  with  the  bottle,  he  seiaed 
it  Willi  great  aagenaess,  and  placing  it  under  his  cloak,  with  nrach  pre« 
cautioiiy  he  diti^^teared  amidst  the  windiaga  of  the  bdUiag,  in  aa 
inataDtyhi^y  delighted,  and  muttering  thanks  as  he  retired.* 

Some  of  the  principal  officers  of  state  are  so  fimd  of  spirits,  that 
they  procure  it.  at  any  expense^  and  convey  it  home,  widiout  ih» 
knowledge  of  their  servants,  caorying  it  in  small  leathni'n  bottles,  or 
in  tnbes  of  the  same  material  twisted  round  the  body.  In  this  manner 
it  b  brought  into  the  most  secret  recesses  c^  the  Beragiio,  even  at  the 
risk  of  life;  and  we  are  assured  by  Madden,  who  had  access  to  the 
harems  of  many  of  the  Turkish  nobles,  that  the  ladies  consume  consi* 
derable  quantities  of  wine  under  the  name  of  an  Italian  cordial,  called 
RoioUo  ;  whereas,  if  dw  wine  were  offered  under  its  true  denomina- 
tion, it  would  be  rejected  with  scom«  Came  saw  this  exemplified  in 
a  ricli  Islamitic  merchant,  who,  when  asked  to  drink  wine^  expressed 
high  indignation^  but  when  the  same  liquor  was  j^resented  to  him  und»r 
the  name  of  Rosolioy  he  to<^  off  a  large  buBfitper  with  great  cheerful- 
ness-t — Excuses  of  a  very  trivial  nature  are  taken  advantage  of* 
Some  affirm,  that  because  the  term  rwn  is  not  in  the  Koran,  the  use 
of  it  was  not  forlndden  by  the  Prophet.  Captain  Trant,  in  his  Journey 
througb  Greece,  relates,  that  while  on  a  visit  with  the  Bey,  he  got  a 
peep  into  one  of  his  stcNre-iooms,  in  wMch  he  saw  anumber  of  bottles, 
labelled  widi  the  word  Kkum^  to  which  the  proprietor  had  frequent 
recourse.! — The  Greeks  subject  to  the  Turkish  ydce,  are^  often  as 
much  a£raid  of  being  seen  by  their  masters  when  taking  wine,  as  one 
Mussulman  is  afraid  of  bdng  observed  using  it  by  aaodier.  Came 
was  witness  to  a  circumstance  of  this  kmd,  in  the  vicinity  of  Constant 
tinople.  When  at  a  meal  with  some  Grecians,  who  were  regaling 
themselves  with  idiite  wine,  the  i^^roach  of  a  body  of  Turiddi  cavalry 
so  affirighted  the  poor  fellowB,  that  they  inunediately  concealed  the 
wine,  and  substituted  water.  In  a  private  visit  which  Doctor  C3arke 
was  permitted  to  make  at  the  Sultan's  SeragUo,  he  observed,  in  the 
secret  chambers,  labels,  bearing  Turidah  inscriptions,  with  the  word 
RasoliOf  golden  water^  and  water  of  Itfe, — a  proof  thkt  neither  the 
Sultan  nor  his  ladies  were  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  iatodeatiott. 
The  same  traveller  tells  us,  that  throughout  Turkey,  the  dervises, 
during  the  Ramadan,  would,  when  afene,  eat  pork  and  drink  wine, 
and  laugh  at  the  absurdity  itf  conridering  sudi  things  as  forbidden.§ 

*  Letters  of  a  Prussian  Trayeller,  2  toIs.  8to.  vo).  i.  p.  206. 

t  Camels  Letters  firom  the  East,  8to.  p.  203.         %  'Journey,  1830,  8vo.  p.  277. 

§  Clarke's  Travels,  ▼ol.  viii.  p.  86, 
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Some  of  our  Christuui  teachers  are  not  more  parlieiiiar  in  thnes  of  al 
great  strictness*  Since  a  duty  was  laid  on  wine  at  Coastantinopks  it 
has  prored  a  more  productire  source  of  revenue  than  that  arising  fiK>m 
any  other  article  in  demand.  The  annual  consumption  of  the  city  is 
calculated  at  20,000,000  of  okes.*  But  when  we  consider  that  th«re 
are  several  thousand  taverns  licensed.  In  various  parts  of  this  immense 
capital  (which  comprises  a  population  of  from  4  to  500,000),  it  need 
scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise—- «The  Grand  Wmer  derives  a  consi* 
derable  emolument  from  these  houses,  which,  under  various  pretences, 
he  often  causes  to  be  shut  in  order  that  he  may  get  a  present  by 
allowing  them  to  be  re-opened.  This  is  a  practice  of  long  standing, 
taverns  being  very  ancient  in  this  capital.  Those  establishments  lor 
public  accommodation  are  not,  however,  of  TnrkM  origin,  but  ore 
attributed  to  the  Lydians,  they  beii^  accounted  the  first  who  sold 
wine  by  retail,  and  kept  eating-houses  for  public  convenience.  The 
Jews,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Grand  Visier,  make  a  good  wine 
from  the  grape,  called  AltytUachy  {golden  sicne,J  which  is  sold  so  low 
as  a  penny  and  three  half-pence  per  quart. — All  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  distilling  has  not  only  been  found  here,  but  also  in  the  pes* 
session  of  rich  individuals,  in  various  parts  of  the  Turkish  emjnre. — 
Arrack,  distilled  at  Constantinople  from  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  is 
rendered  aromatic  by  iJie  infusion  of  angelica  and  gum  msstia  It  is 
a  clear  and  transparent  spirit  when  unmixed ;  but  when  water  is  added> 
it  becomes,  first  aaure ;  afterwards  opaque  and  milky.  It  is  a  frugrant 
pleasant  liquor,  and  is  sold  very  cheap. — An  inferior  kind  of  Rakki  is 
made  from  prunes. 

In  many  of  the  provinces,  a  preparation  of  mint  and  pimento,  dis- 
solved and  digested  in  water,  is  a  frtvourite  drink.  This  liquor  is 
remarkably  strong ;  the  person  who  drinks  it,  lor  the  first  time,  sup- 
poses that  he  has  swallowed  the  most  ardent  alcohol  Sherbet  is,  lor 
the  most  part,  a  common  drink  with  the  Turics,  and  is  usually  pre- 
pared from  a  confection  of  raspberries,  strawberries,  or  apricots  dilated 
in  water.  Large  quantities  of  conserves  made  firom  difierent  fruits, 
are  sold  in  solid  loienges,  and  in  the  hot  seasons  are  considered  deli- 
cious when  dissolved  in  mountain  snow.  Cherries,  gooseberries, 
currants,  Ac  steeped  in  rose  water,  with  a  slight  infusion  of  mu^  or 
aromatics,  form  a  beverage  in  great  consumption.  At  the  grand 
baaaar  of  Ali  Pasha  in  Adrianople,  sherbets  are  carried  aboutjn  long 
bottles,  and  sold  as  refreshments :  a  similar  practice  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  the  East.     In  some  phices,  cakes  made  of  tamarinds  are  used 

*  An  oke  is  Sjlbs.  weight. 
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ftif  therfaeCs,  and  sre  considered  vakuble  on  acooant  of  tkeir  poitaU-* 
%.  In  Mesopotamia,  the  UBoal  drinks  are  ioed  miflc  and  iebben  t 
iced  sherbet  made  of  honey,  cinnamon'^water,  and  spices,  besides  the 
juice  of  pomegranates  diluted  with  water  of  roses.*  The  foreg;oing 
emmienKtioa  comprises  the  chief  sherbets  in  requisidon,  thon^  fire- 
ipiently  they  have  drinks  under  this  name,  which  consist  menJLj  €fi 
lemon-jmee,  mixed  with  dnnamon-water  and  sngar,  witik  an  infosion 
of  Tiolets,  noBiBS,  and  oranges. 

Were  beer,  such  as  we  have  in  Great  Britain,  hrewed  in  the  prin<* 
cipal  aties  of  Tmicey,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  brewers  would 
raise  n^d  fortmee  firom  its  sale ;  fbr,  as  the  Mahometans  at  present 
regard  the  letter  more  than  the  spirit  of  th«r  law,  iJiey  would  not  be 
very  scmpoloua  in  drinking  a  liquor  which  is  not  prohibited  by  name. 
Aanm  Hitt,  id  his  account  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  first  published  in 
1799,  recmnmends  a  speculation  of  this  nature ;  his  obseryations  being 
modi  in  point,  I  shall  not  abridge  them: — 

**  The  loTe  of  brandy,  wine,  and  other  strong  liquors,  so  much 
eriaoed  throughout  the  Ottoman  empire,  proceeds,"  says  he,  '^firom 
nothing  else  but  their  ignorance  in  brewing  other  beverages ;  for  I 
firequently  obeerred,  that  when  an  English  ship  had  brought  some 
bottles  of  our  country  beo*,  or  ale,  to  Turkey,  and  presented  them  to 
rach  as  would  afterwards  compliment  the  noted  Turks  of  their  ac- 
qnuntance  with  a  share  in  driiddng  them,  they  constantly  express  a 
Wonderful  esteem  and  eager  inclination  to  obtain  a  quantity,  assuring 
OS  repesttedly,  that  conld  they  make  such  drink  themselves,  they  never 
^uld  be  tempted  to  commit  a  sin,  by  breaking  through  the  ]»rophet*8 
order  to  tobear  the  use  of  wine  and  brandy. 

<«  Nothing  can  be  possibly  more  easUy  accomplished  than  the  univer- 
sal wish  of  Turks  and  Grecians  upon  this  occasion,  would  smne 
English  brewer,  skilled  in  his  profession,  nudce  a  voyage  to  Turkey, 
purposely  to  use  his  best  endeavours  fiyr  die  introducing  of  beer  or  ale 
into  common  use  instead  of  water. 

'*  For  first,  I  have  sufficiently  explained  my  reasons,  to  believe  that 
the  natives  of  that  country  would,  with  pleasure,  drink  it,  and  the 
priee  by  no  means  could  retard  the  practice,  for  so  cheap  is  malt 
thnH^^rhoiit  their  empire,  ihat  they  feed  their  poorest  horses  with  the 
best  of  barley ;  and  widi  so  much  ease  might  he  expect  to  thrive 
tiierein,  thai  though  he  sold  the  liquor  he  should  brew  at  no  greater 
price  than  a  penny  pw  quart,  he  must  soon  grow  rich  by  more  than 
€(jat,  per  cent,  of  clear  profit.     But  so  far  beyond  this  lowest  compu- 

*  Buckioghain*$  Travels  in  Mesopotamia. 
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tafioa  may  he  redLon  hu  advantagei  dial  t  can  experimentaOy  aMure 
him  he  might  sell  it  (and  be  never  thought  too  dear,)  at  Adl  the  price 
it  bears  in  iKMidon ;  nor  would  the  Turks  think  more  too  mnoh,  or  if 
they  should,  the  very  ftctory  itself,  excluding  all  the  other  Christiana 
there  residing^  would  enrich  him  speedily,  proyided  he  took  care  to 
manage  well  the  brewing  of  all  his  liquors. 

**  If  any  timorous  man,"  continues  our  author,**  objects  to  the  incon- 
venience of  so  long  a  voyage,  his  being  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  country  and  its  language,  and  his  want  of  friends  to  help  on  his 
design,  those  difficulties  will  soon  vanish,  when  I  tell  him  that  he  may 
bargain  for  his  passage  in  an  English  sidp,  and  be  supplied  with  all 
provisi<ms,  even  to  Constantinople,  for  considerably  less  than  £20  ; 
that  he  will  land  within  a  few  stones'  throw  of  the  ambassadi^'s  house, 
to  whom  the  captain  must,  of  course,  present  him,  if  designed  to  settle 
there ;  that  he  is  bound  to  grant  him  his  protection  and  encourage- 
ment ;  that  he  may  have  a  dragoman,  Or. an  interpreter,  to  wait  npon 
him  for  a  little  diai^e,  and  still  conversing  with  his  countrymen, 
maintain  a  trade  almost  as  free  and  uncontrolled  as  if  in  England."* 

Doctor  Clarke  was  witness  to  the  partiality  which  the  Turks  shewed 
towards  our  porter,  as  he  saw  them  give  thirty  shiUings  for  a  doaen 
of  it ;  and  it  was  purchased  with  the  greatest  avidity,  as  they  seemed 
quite  satisied  that  it  did  not  come  within  the  forbidding  mandates  of 
the  Koran.  A  late  traveller  observes,  that  it  has  often  been  matter 
of  surprise  to  him,  that  among  the  trading  speculations  of  his  country* 
meni  no  man  has  ever  thoiyht  of  trying  a  project  of  this  nature.  I 
have  at  times,  says  he,  questioned  merchants  on  the  subject,  who  have 
urged,  as  an  objection,  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  in  sudi  a  climate ; 
y«t  beer  is  made  in  England  for  exportation  to  the  East  Indies.t — 
The  only  plausible  objection  which  appears  to  such  a  speculation,  is 
certainly  the  heat  of  the  climate.  It  is,  however,  prolwble,  that  by 
brewing  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  or  conducting  the  process 
in  cool  cellars,  or  by  means  of  good  coolers  exposed  to  the  breezes  of 
the  night,  or  by  approved  refirigerators,  beer  or  porter  mi^t  be  made 
of  tolerably  good  quality,  at  any  season  or  in  any  climate. 

CerUdnly  a  liquor  of  this  kind  would  not  only  be  vastly  superior  in 
pwnt  of  flavour,  but  more  wholesome  than  bouaa,  a  description  of 
drink  very  common  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  in  great  estimation. 
Bouaa  is  generally  made  from  barley,  much  after  the  manner  of  brew* 
ing  beer,  but  it  is  of  too  inqtissated  a  nature,  and  so  badly  fermented 

*  Seo  Aaron  HiU^t  Account  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  4to.  p.  00,  91. 
t  Turner's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Levant,  3  voU.,  vqL  iii.  p.  488. 
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«i  to  lendttr  it  .u^MlIstaUe  to  Snropeiai.  Wine  drookteo  moiI» 
hetlj  tlirDttgli  tka  A>iiiiiiioiia  of  the  Grand  Seiguor*  tkan  k  piiUidy 
known.  TUtof  theDaidanafleiifltenttoCk>nttantia(^e,to8mynie, 
Aleppo,  and  even  to  Bngiand.  This  wine  will  keep  to  a  great  ag% 
and,  if  the  Tintage  be  laTOarahle»  ia  preferable  ta  that  of  Tenedoa. 
Both  aorta  are  of  a  red  edonr ;  Una  of  the  JDardanettea,  after  being 
keptfMrSNiQr  90  jeara,  loaea  ita  eoli»%bnt  not  its  atrengtk  Jewaare 
the  ehief  manoiwtareifii  of  thia  wine,  idbieh  ia  ealled  in  Italian,  (Ae 
langnnge  principally  apekdathvaiighont  the  Leirant,)«tfio  deUmlA^gfg% 
beeanae  it  ia  pretended  that  die  Jews,  by  their  law,  are  prohibiled  the 
adnlteraftMn  of  wine.  Ita  price,  when  cf  a  pinne  quality,  brings  eight 
pann^  tlie  oka,  or  abont  fimr-pwce  the  bottle.  Doctor  daike  teOa 
na,  that  the  Faafaa  of  the  DardaneDea  waa  much  addicted  to  tUa  wine  f 
and  when  he  wished  to  indulge  fredy,  he  retired  to  hb  TiUa  in  die 
vmbvageona  rocesges  of  Mount  Ida,  where  he  gave  fuU  scope  to  his 
loro  of  inebriatiiig  jdeasnres,  amidst  his  concabinesy  mnaicians,  and 
dancers. 

In  many  parte  of  Aria  Minor,  the  farmers,  although  Mahimietan% 
plant Tineywds, and  culliTate  the grape^  bntdonot  make  wine.  The 
fin^eanre  consumed  aa  ripe  frut,  or  made  up  by  drying  into  raisiiMk 
i>Vem  Aese,  a  rifup,  called  petmea,  ia  presenred,  and  used  in  th^  sher- 
bets as  sugar.  In  other  places,  partienlarly  in  Mesopotamia  and  the 
adjoining  proyinces,  this  simp  is  employed  as  an  indispensable  ingre* 
dient  in  att  their  beveragea. 

In  the  capital  of  Syria,  the  diatiUadon  of  an  ardent  s(Mrit  from  raisinsy 
with  n  nuxtnreof  aniseed  is  carried  on  extensively.  The  privik|ge  of 
this  mannfiustore,  on  payment  ofa  certain  duty,  is  alone  granted  to  the 
Christian  and  Jewiah  subjects  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  According  to 
Banmgarten  and  otkersyf  lain^e  ipiantities  of  beer,  or  sythum,  are 
brewed  by  the  Syrians  from  the  grain  of  the  country ;  and  we  have  the 
testimoinyof  Brown,  a  late  traveller,  that  wine  is  produced  in  great 
abundance  throughout  Syria ;  a  revenue  is  raised  from  it,  the  vineyards 
beingcfaarged  according  to  the  number  of  vines  diey  contain.  Each 
vine,  if  of  good  quality,  is  considered  worth  one  piastre: — ^the  mtW,  or 
land  tax,  of  every  hundred  vines,  is  ten  paras.  On  the  mountains,  the 
rine  is  now  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  with 
what  neatness  and  industry  its  growth  is  e£l«cted,  where  it  might  be 
thought  impossible  to  {Hreserve  it  from  the  torrents.  The  wine,  tp 
improve  its  quality,  is  prepared  by  boiling  it  immediately  after  the  juice 

*  A  pan  is  about  tbe  value  of  an  English  half-penny. 
t  In  ChurchUrs  Collection. 
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i«  eicpreMedfroim  the  grape;  mdto  preserreit  fernse,  it  uput  int^ 
jars  or  large  glass  bottles.  This  mode  ofboOiiig  vine  b  not  pecuUarta 
die  inhabitants  of  that  country ;  it  was  in  general  nse  among  the 
naeients.  Hie  Lacedmnonians  were  fiunons  fw  it,*  and  it  is  still 
•practised  in  some  parts  of  Provence,  in  France,  where  it  is  called  the 
vin  ctdiy  or  cooked  wine ;  bnt  tliere  the  method  is  to  lodge  the  wine  in 
a  large  room,  receiving  all  the  smoke  arising  from  several  fires  on  tlie 
ground  floors;  an  operation  more  sbw,  bnt  answering  the  same 
purpose.  The  Spanish  Vino  TVfito,  ortent  wine,  is  prqwred  in  tlie 
Muneway.f  The  most  valued  wine,  in  this  quarter,  is  tlie  Ftiio(<fOro» 
or  golden  wine  of  Mount  Libanus ;  this,  however,  is  not  boiled,  but 
left  to  purify  itself  by  keeping.]:  The  winea  of  Lebanon  (of  whidi 
there  are  upwards  of  adoaen  spedes)  are  equally  luscious  with  those 
of  Cyprus,  they  are  very  diei^,  and  might  be  worth  exportation  to 
oilier  parts  of  the  worid.§  Jerusalem  draws  its  sup(^es  from  the 
neigUbouring  villages.  In  the  valleys  that  lie  adjacent  to  that  dty, 
therearegoodcropsof  different  kinds  of  grain  andfruit.  Thevineis 
in  a  thriving  state,  and  its  produce  has  a  rich  flavour,  not  unlike  that  of 
Muscadell — ito  strength  is  considerable,  as  was  evident  from  the  eflect 
it  produced  on  some  of  the  superstitions  devotees  who  shew  the  holy 
places  in  and  about  the  city.)  Chateaubriand  says,  the  wine  of  Jeru- 
salem is  excellent,  it  has  the  colour  and  taste  of  Ae  wines  of  Rous- 
nllon,  and  is  still  furnished  by  the  hills  of  Engaddi. 

In  Damascus,  wine  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  The  monks  in  the 
convent  there  have  good  white  wine,  and  to  them  a  traveller  must  be 
indebted  for  a  supply.  The  sherbet  shops  are  numerous,  clean,  and 
neat,  each  baring  two  or  three  large  vessels  constantly  full  of  this 
beverage,  with  ice  to  cool  it :  the  retaUers  fill  a  vase  widi  the  sherbet, 
colour  it  with  some  fruit,  cast  a  piece  of  ice  or  snow  into  it,  and 
directly  present  it  to  your  lips  :~-thi8  is  a  grateful  draught  in  sultry 
weather.T  Nearchus  relates  that  Damascus  received  the  richest  ma- 
nufactures of  Tyre  in  exchange  for  wine  of  Helbon,  which  was  the 
same  as  the  Chalybon  of  the  Greeks,  formerly  so  hig^y  prised  that 
the  ancient  Persian  monardis  drank  no  other.  At  Smjnrna,  a  conmion 
coarse  wine,  called  OoMt,  is  in  current  use,  which  at  first  is  rather 

*  Archieologia  Grcca,  vol.  iL  p.  366. 

t  The  Ronurnt,  as  appears  from  Columella,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  some 
of  their  wines  a  rich  and  precocious  maturity  by  a  particular  effect  of  smoke.  Vide 
Cobtmdta.     L.  i.  c.  6. 

t  Brown's  Travels  in  Africa,  Syria,  kc.  pa*sim. 
§  Light's    Travels,  8vo.  p,  SI 4. 
I  Bramscn's  Letters   of  a  Prussian   Traveller. 
^  Carne's  Letters  from  the  East.  p.  379. 
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JSttgracttble  from  ItB  having  a  strongpitcliy  or  rennonsflayaiir.  Tk6 
Uglier  diMMMH  in  Syria  often  indulge  in  tlie  huDoay  of  wiiieB»  parti- 
calarly  tiie  Jews  and  the  Christianfl ;  aiid»  according  to  Boisely  it  is  a 
praistace  to  drink  a  small  enp-of  brandy  before  ttttiag  down  to  dinaer. 
Tlie  wandering  hordes  of  Torcomaasy  Gardes,  and  Bedonias,  who 
«ccapy  tho  numntainons  tracts  of  Syria,  are  too  poor  to  merit  attentimi ; 
nad  sinea  nature  is  eaniy  satbfied  where  temptations  to  enjoyment  are 
few,  what  eould  be  expectedfrom  those  who  shelter  diemsfdves  under 
the  final  tent,  in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  or  beneath  the  shade  of  trees, 
deBghtJwg  only  in  the  simple  repast  which  dieir  floda  afibrd.  The 
Bmaes,  or  Derons,  another  of  the  tribes  that  inhabit  this  part  of 
Anatie  Turkey  and  profess  lalamism,  coltivste  Tineyards,  and  freely 
nse  wine  without  regard  to  the  dictates  of  the  Koran*  Their  man* 
ners  in  this  respect  are  very  loose,  they  curse  Mahomet,  eat  food  that 
he  has  forbidden,  and  break  the  fast  of  the  Ramadan.  Warm*hearted 
and  philanthropic  amidst  their  unfrequented  mountains  and  valleys, 
they  share  thm  humble  ibre  with  the  suppliant  or  distressed  passenger, 
entertaining  him  with  lodging  and  every  other  comfort  they  can  afibrd, 
in  the  most  unafiected  manner ;  bestowing  the  reviving  juice  of  the 
vine  with  the  same  generosity  that  they  part  with  the  least  morsel  of 
tbeir  bread,  ia  conformity  with  their  own  sublime  ndsgft,  **  God  is 
liberal  and  great,  and  all  men  are  brethren."  At  a  remote  period,  and 
long  before  Iskunism  was  known  in  that  region,  Syria  was  remark-* 
able  for  its  wine  and  the  size  of  its  grapes.  Paul  Lucas  speaks  of 
bunches  that  weighed  451b8.  $  and  the  grapes  of  Hebron,  (mentioned 
in  Numbers  xiii.  23)  were  so  large  that  one  bunch  had  to  be  borne  on 
a  staff  by  two  men.  It  was  with  a  grape  grown  in  this  region,  that 
a  favourite  lady  of  the  Caliph  Jezid  wsa  choked ;  he  having  presented 
her  with  a  ^ecimen  of  the  fruit,  she  let  it  slip  down  her  throat, 
and,  from  its  great  size,  it  stopped  her  breath  and  stifled  her  in  an 
instant. 

In  different  parts  of  Syria,  as  well  as  among  the  Druzes,  it  is  a 
practice  to  extract  from  grapes  a  saccharine  substance,  called  debsj 
which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar.  It  is  manufactured  in  the 
manner  of  wine,  with  the  exception  of  being  boiled  and  cooled  twice 
in  succession.  When  the  grapes  are  trodden  on,  a  white  earth-like 
gypsum  is  thrown  on  them,  from  time  to  lime,  to  make  them  adhere 
together ;  the  juice  is  then  caused  to  tLow  into  a  stone  receiver,  from 
whence  it  is  carried  to  a  boiler  and  from  that  to  a  second  vessel,  where 
it  is  cooled  and  skinuned.  After  this  it  again  undergoes  the  same 
process,  and  is  then  put  into  large  earthen  jars,  in  which  it  becomes  a 
sirup.     Perhaps  this  is  the  debash  of  Scripture,  which  our  translators 
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Teader  hooey,  2  Gbromdtf  xxxL  15.  It  k  hfoagkt  into  MepfO  fat 
gottti'  ddiHy  wfcera  U  is  pobliely  toU  in  the  bMnn.  Michftelu  con^ 
j  ectorei^  that  the  hoaey  aepiriened  m  a  portHm  of  the  preaeot  sent  by 
Jaeob  to  hk  eon  Joooph,  It  the  oonrt  of  I4iai»oh»  in  Egypt,  Gen.  adiiL  ^ 
mm  nottheoeinBonhoiieyof  thobee,bntaniaesofb]raieedgnpei,of 
Ihe  eoniieteney  of  jetty ;  and  it  may  probeUy  have  been  the  ieme  as  the 
ainqi  JDst  mentaoned.  I^iaw  ipeake  of  the  great  traffic,  canied  on  by 
the  Syrians,  in  this  article ;  and  says,  that  from  Hebron,  alone,  MO 
eomels,  laden  with  it,  are  annnally  despatched  to  Egypt,  besides  what 
are  sent  to  other  countries.*  Debs, when  dihrtedand  fermented,  £srma 
the  basis  of  some  of  the  best  brandy,  distilled  in  this  comitry »  and 
▼ast  ^ar**"**^  of  the  moat  TalnaUe  gnqpes  are  coavvrted  into  thk 
Inaoons  material.  The  Syrian  Aiafaometans  take  advantage  of  its 
saccharine  qnahties  to  make  an  intoxicating  beverage ;  bnt  this  they 
do  in  secret.  FrankUn  gives  an  amnsing  account  of  a  party  that  he 
found  making  it,  amongst  a  number  of  tombs,  between  Berout  and 
Mount  Lebanon,  where  they  converted  one  of  the  stone  sarcofAagi 
into  a  cooler  for  the  liquor :  a  miserable  shift,  as  he  justly  observes^ 
to  evade  the  prohibition  of  the  prophet,  and  substitute  Bacdius  for 
deatkt 

In  various  parts  of  Syria,  honey  is  largely  collected,  and  the  hives 
are  fanned  of  the  same  materials  as  those  of  Egypt,  namely,  of  day, 
being  about  four  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  placed 
one  abfve  another  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve^  presenting  each  an 
aperture,  for  the  admission  of  the  insects,  and  bearing  a  pyramidal 
appearance,  protected  by  an  awning,  or  roof.  From  the  flowers  and 
aromatics,  so  plentiful  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  the  bees  cottect  the  most 
dehetous  and  abundant  quantities  of  honey ;  hence  the  appropriate 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  "*  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  The 
Syrians  consume  great  quantities  of  it  in  sherbets  and  other  refresh' 
ing  liquors  ;  and  of  the  advantages  of  honey  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
region,  Haselquist  bears  strong  testimony. 

In  all  the  countries  labouring  under  the  d^usion  of  Mahometanism, 
there  is  little  variety,  so  far  as  regards  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people.  The  Arabians,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  differ  siightiy 
from  their  neighbours  the  Syrians.  Niebuhr  tells  us,  that  in  many 
parts  of  Arabia,  the  Jews  make  wine  and  distill  brandy  to  conside- 
rable extent,  and  that  at  Sana,  in  the  district  of  Yemen,]:  brge  quan- 
tities of  these  articles  are  manufactured ;  while  in  other  places  a  sort 

Vide  Harmer's  Observations  o^  various  passages  of  Scripture,  vol.  ii.  p.  S. 
t  Fraklia's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  371.         %  Niebuhr's  Travels,  8va  vol  i.  p.  SAO. 


*d  Iker,  aoMetihing  like  the  Egyptuui  eurmiy  was  brewed,  wUcH 
reeei^ed  an  agreeable  taste  from  an  infuaion  of  a  grey  herb,  called 
SAaaba,*  that  aerved  a»  leatea  im  tbefermeotalaon.    Fromtbe berry 
of  tto  ctbmiha  abmKt  ^  ^^"J  strong  land  ef  q>irit  was  extracted,  die 
acid  taste  efwUcb,  be  tfaoogbt,  was  miichiniproyed  by  sugar.  Arvaek 
is  ii— MHifciia  imported  Into  Mocha,  fren  Indift,  as  wefl  as  into  many 
of  the  other  parta  of  the  Arabian  Golf.    FVom  the  Kismig  w  KUek^ 
mink  grape,  wUch,  lOre  the  axti  and  seienoes  of  the  Arabs,  is  aa 
exotie  from  India,  <2rft»  or  dMs  is  made,  in  the  same  manner  aa  by 
the  Syjrians,    mkl  great  advantages  are  derired  from   it,  both  in 
doiikeatle  and  commercial  intercourse. — Wine,  for  which  the  Arabian 
poeta  have  mit  leaa  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  appeUationa,  ia  sridom 
made  except  by  Ae  Jews  and  Chrisdans     An  excellent  sort  Is  manv* 
ftetmned,  at  the  eonrent  of  Mouit  Sinai,  from  the  soperior  grapes 
grown  in  the  gardma  of  that  establishment,  and  from  the  dates  csl'^ 
CiTated  in  the  yicmity;  and  good  brandy  is  made  by  a  diatBler  kept  m 
AeoMiTentfiirthat  parpoae»    Gnqpes  are  there  pres^k^ted,  by  hanging 
diem  wp  in  ceHars,  and  prove  very  refreshing  throughout  the  whole 
year.     The  vineyards  at  Taroot  are  good  and  extensive,  but  are 
aomeCimes  oveifiowed  by  die  ddes.    Malte  Bnm  is  of  opimon,  that 
it  is  h»«  should  he  pfaiced  the  Regio  Mareina  of  Strabo,  where  the 
vinee,  reared  in  baakets  of  rushes,  were  sometimes  raised  out  of  their 
situation  by^  waters  of  die  sea,  and  afterwards  replaced  by  means 
of  oars.!     AUhongh  dM  Arabians  condemn  the  European  pracdoe  of 
driiddng  to  excess,  yet  they  do  not  disapprove  of  it,  when  used  with 
moderation,  or  aa  a  remedy  in  diseases :  it  is  even  conndered  aii 
afaanrdity  to  refrain  altogether,  from  what  a  gracious  providence  has 
so  liberally  bestowed.     Snch,  however,  is  die  specious  enforcement  of 
the  law,  that  if  a  Jew  be  convicted  of  conveying  wine  into  the  hous4 
of  an  Arab,  he  is  aeverdy  punished,  at  the  same  dme  diat  the  Aral 
win  regale  himself  widi  impunity^  within  his  own  apartments.     At 
Sues,  the  inhabitants  make  no  scruple  of  taking  a  moderate  quantity 
of  brandy,  experience  having  taught  them  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
so,  in  order  to  correct  die  bad  efiects  of  the  stagnant  and  braddsh 
waters,  arising  from  di^  saline  qutilides  of  the  eardi.    According  to 
Doctor  Dwif^  a  simSar  pracdce  prevails  in  itew  England  and  New 
York,  indie  vicinity  of  the  salt  lakea:  in  both  cases,  it  may,  liowever> 
be  questioned,  whether  it  is  not  the  love  of  die  liquor,  rather  thail 

*  Niebubr's  Travelt,  dvow  volk  ii.  pi  347.     The  liofaen  of  the  plum-tree,  •  neti# 
of  the  Isles  of  the  An^ipelago. 
t  Ihid.  p.  855.  t  l^t«  Brunt  Geot  vol.  ii  p,  SIO 
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die  expediency,  vhich  k  tlie  real  cause  flnr  wlmt  n  acemmted  indis- 
peneable. 

Tke  difltOlation  of  gpirito,  in  tbis  regkn,  never  femted  a  favourite 
purgoit :  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabians  in  thia  respect  was  always 
liniitedy  and  even  wiien  the  arts,  under  the  Saracens,  were  at  their 
acmey  they  had  little  to  boast  of,  beyond  the  aaalyns  of  onpleev 
with  th^ir  apptication  to  medicinal  purposes.     In  the  practiee  of 
akhymy  almost  all    olJier  considerations  were  forgotten,  and^  as 
fnrmerly  observed,  akhongh  the  honour  of  the  invention  ef  distiOa- 
lion  has  been  attributed  to  these  people,  yet  tliey  have  not,  at  preseiit» 
the  remnant  of  an  art  to  shew,  that  they  ever  had  a  pretension  t» 
diat  discovery.     Niehuhr  met  with  one  of  their  aldiymists,  who  had 
spent  a  long  Hfe  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  he  had  only 
then  arrived  at  that  point  of  his  eiqrasiments,  in  whi<^  he  found  it 
necessary  to  procure  an  herb,  that  grew  on  the  BMrantains  ef  Yemeo, 
fancying,  that  because  the  teeth  of  the  she^,  whidi  fed  on  it,  were 
yeDow,  it  must  have  the  virtue  of  tumii^  whatever  it  would  touch 
into  gold.     Thus,  it  waa,  that  the  Arabian  alchymists  conducted  their 
operatiens  under  the  e3q>ectancy  of  changing  the  coarser  metals  kito 
gc^d,  and  this  being  the  cynosure  of  att  their  labours,  mystery  and 
MUgmatical  jargon  became  incorporated  with  aH  their  writings,  and 
they  carried  their  speculations  so  fiu*,  as  to  suppose,  that  the  very 
dements  were  under  the  superintendence  ef  spiritual  beings ;  and 
that  those  beings  had  an  influence  over  human  power  and  hunuui 
action^     But  that  the  idea  of  Fairies,  Genii,  Gouls,  &c  m«itioned  in 
the  splendid  machinery  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertaimn^its,  eooM 
have  originated  in  this  science,  as  has  been  supposed  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  and  Doctor  Paris,*  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation,  unless 
that  of  mere  conjecture.     From  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Orien- 
talists i  the  grandeur  of  thdr  imagery ;  the  luxuriance  of  their  fimoy ; 
the  sublimity  of  their  conceptions,  and  the  metaphysical  manner  of 
dothing  their  ideaa,  together  with  the  notions  they  have  of  muUi- 
farious  agents  of  deity,  we  need  not  wondo'  at  the  extravagance  of 
their  descriptions,  and  the  fiuniliarity  with  which  they  introduced 
supernatural  agents  on  ^ven  the  most  trivial  occasions,  to  all  ivHudi, 
the  Arabian,  as  weU  M  other  Oriental  tales,  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  owe  their  celebrity  and  fascination 

The  Arabians  have  been  so  long  degraded,  that  they  now  afibvd 
little  interest,  either  in  arts,  science,  or  literature.  The  Egyptians, 
vfhone  country  is  contiguous,  are  nearly  in  the  same  state,  though, 

*  Pbamubp^ogia,  vol.  i.  p,  88. 
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irlken  treading  on  their  soil,  a  secret  glow  of  veneration  ariseft  for  a 
nation^  eo  long  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  antiquity,  for  all  that 
waa  nughtj  and  majestic,  ivdiether  we  consider  its  almost  superhuman 
vtmctoree ;  its  profound  emdition ;  its  wonderful  inventions',  or  the 
splendour,  pomp  and  glory,  whidi  surrounded  its  early  inhabitants. — 
Once  they  revelled  in  wines  of  the  most  costly  nature--AOW  they  are 
contented  with  a  spurious  description  of  their  ancient  cunnt,  a  kind 
of  ale  formented  from  maiae,  millet,  harley,  or  rice.     This  liquor  is  of 
a  fight  colour,  and,  in  the  hot  season,  will  not  keep  above  twenty- 
four  honra ;  it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and,  though  weak,  drunk  in 
considerable  quantities  in  this  country,  as  well  as  at  Kahira,  and  Said 
(die  ancient  Sidon),  in  Syria.    The  native  Christiana  mostly  ^Ustil 
ibr  Aemaelveay  from  dates,  a  liquor  called  by  the  general  name, 
Arakiy  (perfai^  the  same  as  that  termed  Horaky  by  Belaoni) ;  it  is 
also  made  from  currants,  or  the  small  grapes  imported  from  the  Seven 
Islands*     When  the  French  were  in  Egypt,  under  Buonaparte,  the 
want  of  wine  was  supplied  by  a  spirit  extracted  from  dates.     This 
fridt  is  manna  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  with  whom  it  is  an  universal 
article  of  food  ;  when  ripe,  the  dates  have  a  sweet  but  insipid  taste, 
and  when  dried  and  preserved  in  Inmps,  after  the  stones  are  extracted, 
they  are  extremely  good.     Of  the  palm  tree,  from  which  the  date  is 
collected,  Kenneir  reckons  forty-four  varieties ;  that  species,  cultivated 
in  U^per  Egypt,  is  of  the  best  description ;  and  the  wealth  of  Some 
places  consists  in  groves  of  these  trees.    At  Tor,  the  plantations  are 
registered ;  most  of  ihem  are  entailed  property,  and  parents  portion 
tiieir  dangktenr  with  dates,  in  the  same  way  that  the  people  of  Hol- 
land portioned  off  their  children  with  tulips.* — Ripe  dates,  although 
AxSkaofORy  are  never  refrediing  to  the  palate,  but  they  suit  the  Turks, 
who  ore  fond  of  all  kinds  of  sweetmeats.     The  tree,   which  yields 
this  fipnit,  is  here  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert,  and  near  its  roots  fresh 
water  is  always  to  be  found.     Providence  has  rendered  it  an  invalu- 
aiUe  (pit  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia.     They  not 
only  make  of  its  leaves,  couches,  baskets,  bags,  mats,t  drinking  bQwls, 
and  large  plates,  by  way  of  salvers ;  but  from  the  branches,  cages  for 
thmr  pooltry ,  fences  for  their  gardens : — from  the  fibres  of  the  boughs, 
tibresd,  ropes,  and  rigging  for  ships ;  from  the  sap,  a  spirituous  liquor 
is  prepared ;  the  tmnk  furnishes  ftiel ;  camels  are  fed  upon  the  stones, 
after  beii^  ground  by  hand-mills ;  and,  in  some  places,  meal  is  ex^ 
traeted  from  among  the  fibres  of  the  trunk,  and  converted  into  bread 

*  Sir  Frad.  Henniker  s  Notes  dtning  a  visit  to  Egypt,  NttlHa,the  Ossea,  Moual 
Siiuii,  &c.  8to.  p.  217. 
t  Savory's  Letters  on  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 
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So  celebrated  is  ihig  productive  tree,  ^t  writers,  both  in  prose  and 
Terse,  hare  made  it  the  dieme  of  their  priMses,  and  enumerated  no( 
less  than  three  faondred  and  sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the 
branches,  the  leayes,  the  juice,  and  the  fruit,  are  skilfully  applied* 
Ihifard  El  Haddad,  an  Arabian  bard,  thus  aUudes  to  it,  when  describe 
ing  the  great  canal  of  Alexandria,—**  The  Woods,"  says  he,  "  whick 
shade  this  canal,  give  to  the  sailors,  who  row  along  its  surfiuw,  a 
spreading  mantle  of  green.  The  eool  north  wind  refreshes  the  sur&ce 
of  the  waves  ;  the  superb  date  tree,  with  its  high-moving  and  majes* 
tic«tufted  top,  crowned  with  its  duster  of  yellow  red  frtait,  leans  gently 
over  its  banks  like  the  head  of  a  beautifnl  virgin  asleep*** — ^Sneh  is  the 
attachment  of  the  people  of  the  East  to  this  tree,  that  an  AraUan, 
having  returned  home  after  a  visit  to  Great  Britain,  said,  that  Ei^laBd 
wanted  but  one  thing  to  make  it  beanlHiil ;  ''it  has  not  adate  tree  in 
it ;  I  never  ceased  to  look  for  one  ail  the  time  I  was  th«re,  but  I 
looked  in  vun." — The  date  tree  can  be  as  easily  ascended  as  a  ladder, 
being  indented,  as  if  constructed  for  the  admission  of  the  human  hands 
and  feet,  and  not  by  excrescences,  as  is  generally  understood ;  it  has 
no  branches,  the  leaves,  which  are  from  six  to  eight  feet  long,  serving 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  Oases,  that  region  so  insulated  from  the  reel 
of  the  world,  and  surrounded  by  the  traddess  deserts,  the  date  grows 
to  great  perfection.  Vansleb  says  the  best  fruit  is  brought  irom  M 
Wah,  which  lies,  three  days'  journey,  inland  above  Siout.  There, 
dried  dates  are  so  fleshy  and  sweet,  that  others  would  be  considered 
sour  or  bitter  after  them.  From  El  Wah,  observes  the  same  writer, 
come  raisins  and  good  dates,  oommon  wine,  dried  cherries,  and  the 
like.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  mines  of  the  Oases,  and  both  AhuUeda 
and  Edrissi  notice  the  luxuriance  of  its  palm  trees.  The  connaon 
wine,  alluded  to  by  Vansleb,  is  thought  to  be  raAt,  or  date  brandy, 
which  is  in  much  request  by  the  people  of  the  Oases,  who,  though 
Mahometans,  contrive  to  persuade  themtelves  that  tiiis  driidt  is  not 
forbidden  by  the  prophet  Of  the  fertifity  of  this  portion  of  Egypt* 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Olympiodoms,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
the  second  Theodoshis,  and  also  of  the  extraordiniucy  finitfiihieBS  of 
tlto^  trees.  Com  there,  according  to  him,  was  whiter  than  sndw, 
bariey  was  produced  twice  a^year,  and  mfillet  three  times.*  Saoh  is 
the  fertility  of  Egypt,  that  Doctor  Chwke  met  widi  heaps  of  com 
extending  nearly  a  mile  in  length  along  Ae  banks  of  the  Nile.  No 
distillation  of  spirits  from  grain  has,  however,  been  attempted  in  Egypt, 

•  Journey  to  Two  of  the  OMet  of  Upper  Egypt  byiSSr  Ax^  Edtnonstone,  Birt. 
8to.  p.  36, 


AotwidiBlaiidiiig  iU  great  aliwidaiiee.  Bouaa,  an  inferior  sort  of  boeri 
is  the  mly  liquor  mude  firom  it,  of  wbieh  the  Arabs  throughout  Upper 
Eg^rpt  are  rery  foncL  They  often  expose  it  for  sale  in  a  common 
widcer  basket,  made  so  dose  as  to  be  impervious  to  this  and  other 
fioidk  Sometimes  a  sherbet  is  made  from  oatmeal,  boiled  withsQgar 
mixed  with  rose  water,  which  is  esteemed  a  cool  refreshing  bererage ; 
but  Boosa  is  the  common  article  of  consumption  amoqg  the  lower 
orders.  The  grain  used  in  the  manufiusture  of  this  drink  is  never 
malted ;  it  is  mixed  with  ingredients  to  render  it  more  intoxicating 
and  palatable ;  yet  from  its  thick  and  glutinous  nature,  it  grows  sour 
in  a  few  days.  Pttlm,  or  date  wine,  is  also  in  use,  and  from  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  tiie  pafan  tree,  dipse^  or  a  kind  of  honey,  little  inferior 
to  tihat  of  bees,  is  extracted,  whidi,  after  being  diluted  and  fermented, 
makes  an  agreeaMe  wine.  When  dipse  is  intended  to  be  dBstilled, 
the  fermentation  is  diecked  before  it  becomes  entirely  acetous,  and 
from  this,  as  well  as  dates,  arrack  is  manufiictured  inuch  in  the  same 
way  ashrandy  iuEurope*  Itis  remarkable,  that  the  spirit  made  from 
dates^  in  most  parts  of  Egypt,  has  a  smoky  taste  or  flavour  like  Scotch 
and  Innishowen  whiskey,  yet  meBow  as  if  tinctured  with  honey. — The 
native  Egyptians  are  now  so  debased,  that  they  have  no  taste  for 
improvement  or  elegant  refinement,  either  in  the  arts  or  comforts  of 
life,  whidi  so  eminently  distingrdshed  tlieir  ancestors.  Still,  however, 
they  contrive  to  gratify  their  i^etites  with  whatever  intoxicating 
beverage  they  can  procure,  and  even  though  under  tlie  strictness  of 
the  Mahometan  <Bsdp]ine,  defend  the  practice  of  drinking,  in  various 
ways,  aome  of  whidi  are  very  ingeniously  and  artfully  contrived. 
Bruce,  when  travelling  up  the  Nfle,  had  with  him  a  Mussulman^ 
named  Hassan,  addicted  to  drink,  who,  on  one  occasion,  was  desired 
to  procure  somis  aqua  viUBj  if  his  confidence  would  permit  lum.  To 
which  Hassan  rej^ied,  <'  the  Prophet  never  fbrbade  aqua  vkcB^  but  the 
drinking  of  wine  only  \  and  even  the  prohibition  of  wine  could  not 
have  been  intended  for  Egypt,  for  there  was  no  wine  in  it,  except 
bottxa,  and  bouxa,  said  he,  I  shall  drink  as  long  as  I  can  walk  from 
the  stem  to  the  stem  of  a  vessel.**— Belsoni  found  that  the  scruples  of 
Ae  Egyptians  were  easily  overcome,  even  for  drinking  wine,  which 
he  exemplifies  by  an  anecdote  of  a  Cache£^  who,  on  observing  that 
travefler  drink  a  cup  of  red  fiquor,  which  he  had  poured  out  <^  a 
bottle,  enquired  what  kind  of  beverage  it  was«  On  being  informed  it 
was  Nebety  (wine,)  he  said,  that  having  heard  the  English  wine  was 
so  superior  to  the  date- wine  of  his  own  country,  he  was  anxious  to 
have  some  to  drink  in  secret.  When  presented  with  a  cup  fuU,  (and 
Us  mterpreter  having  first  drunk  some  of  it  to  convince  him  of  its 
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puity,)  he  fiWaBowed  the  eontento  widi  avidky,  and  becme  sa 
attached  to  this  beverage,  that,  in  three  days,  he  nearly  exhausted 
the  scanty  stock  of  poor  BelxonL*  Under  the  intelligence  of  modem 
rulers,  this  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  emerge  from  its  darkness* 
At  present,  the  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  in  Upper  £gypt»  the  produce 
and  quality  of  which  are  good,  and,  according  to  Fitsdarence,  in  the 
years  1817  and  1818,  the  Pacha  ftfahomet  All  was  making  rapid 
advances  towards  bringing  the  manufeusture  of  thb  article  and  of  rum 
to  great  perfection.  A  Mr.  Brine*  who  had  been  a  trader  to  the  West 
Indies,  conducted  the  operations,  which  were  on  a  very  extenmve 
scale.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  the  quality  of  the  rum  distilled 
here  would  soon  compete  with  the  West  Indian  artide  in  the  Medi- 
terranean markets,  where  it  has  been  sent  in  considerable  quantities. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  Pacha,  thon^  a  Mahometan,  felt  no  scnq^le 
to  compound  liquors  for  the  infidel  Christians,  provided  he  profited  by 
the  transaction.-~H]S  intelligence  and  enterprise  have  enabled  him  to 
see  beyond  the  boundaries  of  superstition  and  folly,  and  to  shew  in 
diis,  as  he  has  done  in  many  other  instances,  that  the  real  interests  of 
a  nation  are  best  studied  in  the  pursuit  of  legitimate  gain,  and  are  not 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of  true  and  genuine  religion. 

Captain  Henry  Iight,t  tells  us  that  he  found  many  sugar  phinta« 
tions  along  the  Nile,  and  that  the  mode  of  planting  was  that  of  put* 
ting  the  joints  of  the  cane  into  furrows  five  or  six  inches  deep,  which, 
after  covering  with  earth,  were  watered  copiously  by  channels  filled 
with  water  from  the  river  raised  by  means  of  wheels  or  buckets*  An 
acre  and  a  half  thus  cultivated,  yield  about  one  cwt.  of  sugar.  The 
juice  is  pressed  firom  the  cane  by  a  mill  con^posed  of  two  rollers 
wrought  by  a  horiaontal  wheel  turned  by  bufialoes. 

Mead  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt,  although  honey  is  pleuo 
tiful,  and  this  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  there  are  few*  countries 
where  bees  are  more  attended  to.  The  honey,  instead  of  being 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mead,  is  used  for  various  other 
domestic  purposes;  and  transported  to  difierent  places  in  the  Levant. 
Maillet  says,  tiiat  in  Egypt  the  bees  are  fed  chiefly  on  Sainfoin,  and 
gives  a  curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  practised. — The 
hives  are  made  of  day  in  the  same  way  as  in  Syria.  As  8o<m  as  the 
Sainfoin  ripens  in  the  fields,  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  ligypt, 
the  inhabitants,  from  all  quarters  of  4ihe  country,  collect  their  hives, 
|uid  place  them  on  board  of  boats  prepared,  or  hired  for  the  purpose* 

•  Trarcls,  p.  99. 

t  Liglil's  Travels  in  Ej^rypt,  Nubi.i,  and  Abyssinia,  and  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  p.  41. 
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in  them  they  are  conFeyed  aloii|^tlie  f^e,  resting  ooeanonally  to 
fSkBfw  tke  iaaecls  to  coUect  die  honey  in  the  adjoining  distriet8>  and 
mcrre  akmg  the  lirer,  stopping  at  intenrab  until  the  whole  of  the  wax 
and  hmiey  »  «olleeted.  Haring  finaHy  arriyed  at  the  sea,  the  res* 
pcctaYo  owners  take  away  the  hives  which  they  know  by  the  number 
of  the  register  in  which  they  were  set  down  previous  to  going  out* 
It  is  an  astoniahiag  fiu^,  that  notwithstanding  the  moving  hahita 
«f  those  inseets,  they  have  never  been  known  to  mistake  their  respec* 
tiTe  hives,  eaeh  instinetively  lying  to  its  little  ceil  with  undeviaUng 
eerCainty*. 

The  Nubians  make  beuaa  in  abundance,  in  drinking  which  they 
indidge  to  excess.  It  is  extracted  from  dkourra^  or  barley ;  is  of  a 
pale,  muddy  ookrar,  and  very  intoxicating.*  Although  the  Nubians 
imi^Bss  die  Iftdiometan  fidth,  they  are  characterised  as  great  drunkards. 
Burckhardt,  who  visited  Nubia  in  1816,  remarked,  that  during  the 
fortnight  he  remained  at  Berber,  he  heard  of  ha2f<>a-dosen  quarreb 
occasioned  by  drinking,  sll  of  which  ended  in  knife  or  sword-wounds^ 
In  the  largar  villages  of  Nubia,  palm  wine  is  common ;  it  is  not  nnplea^ 
sant  to  the  taste,  though  too  sweet  to  be  taken  in  any  considerabla 
quantity :  it  is  usually  carried  in  birge  goat-skins  and  drunk  out  of 
small  eups  made  from  calabashes.  Palm  wine  is  generally  obtainedf 
by  the  following  process : — As  soon  as  the  dates  have  come  to  maturity, 
they  are  thrown  into  large  earthen  boilers  with  water,  and  the  wholo 
sboiledfortwo  days  without  intemussum ;  the  liquor  is  then  strained, 
and  the  dear  juice  is  poured  into  earthen  jars,  which,  after  b«ng  weUr 
closed^  are  buried  under  ground.  H«re  they  are  allowed  to  remain; 
lor  ten  or  twelvo  days,  during  which  the  liquor  ferments ;  the  jars  are 
then  taken  up,  and  their  contents  are  fit  to  be  drunk ;  but  this  win& 
will  not  keep  longer  than  a  year,  or  beyond  the  next  date  harvest,  if 
kept  longer  it  turns  sour. ..  The  Nubians  are  industrious,  andiasome^ 
parts  of  Upper  Egypt  keep  the  shops  for  the  sale  of  bouaa.  Great 
quantities  of  the  wine  and  the  spirits  distilled  from  dates  are  consumed 
at  Derr,  and  sold  in  houses  kept  for  the  purpose,  to  which  many  of  the 
apper  classes  resort  in  the  evening  to  get  themselves  intoxicated* 
Here  Maddox  Ibnnd  that  the  Arabs  were  the  chief  distillers  of  Axrack* 
and  whidi  the  Mussulmans  drunk  with  satisiaction,  and  generally 
andilnted :  it  is  inferior  to  the  Arrack  of  Cairo,  which  is  flavoured 
with  aDiseed.f 

•  BuraUuurdts  Travels  ia  Nubia»  4to.  p.  143,  144. 
f  Excursions  in  Nubia,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 


Burckhardtobserredthatihim  Siout  sottthward,  througk'ttwwliold 
of  Upper  Egypt,  date  spirits  were  made  and  publicly  aoMyaadAat. 
die  PMlia  levi&d  a  tex  mpcfa  the  vefiders.  A  rerenne  k  ako 
hj  takhig  from  every  tkate  tree  two  dnsters  of  fruity  whatever 
be  tiie  quantity  produced,  and  laying  a  duty  on  aU  veaaehr.lkat  londl 
dates  at  Derr.  The  quantttiee  of  dates  sent  from  NuUn  to  Uflper 
Egypt  vary  according  to  the  hureatfrxim  1500  to  MOD  erdebe  annu- 
ally, each  erdeb  weighing  abont  two  cwt.  The  daite  taade,  which  is> 
extremely  profitable,  is  now  for  the  most  part  in  tlift  hands  of  the 
goYemment«  In  Nubia,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  a  kind  of  jelly  or  honey- 
b  eactracted  from  the  date,  which'  serves  the  rfdi  as  ».  sweetmeat. 
Except  date  trees  and  n  few  vines,  there  are  no  fruit  trees  in  Nnbia.*^^ 
Bonsa  is  made  by  the  NnhianB  in  the  following  manner  >—8tron|fly* 
leavened  bread  made  from  dhourra  is  broken  into  crumbs  and  mixed 
with  water,  and  the  mixture  is  kept  for  several  hours  over  a  dbwfire. 
Being  then  removed,  water  is  poured  over  it,  and  it  is  kept  ftr  two 
nights  to  ferment*  This  liquor,  according  toits  greater  or  snniler 
degree  of  fiormentation,  takes  die  name  of  meriny  houza^  or  cmhM^ 
ike  mother  ofniffhiingaleit  so  called  because  it  makes  thb  drunkaida 
8ing«  Unlike  the  other  two,  winch  being  fermented  together  witfi 
the  crumbs  of  bread,are  never  fr^e  from  them,  tkBombelbeOa  dra&ted 
through  a  doth  and  is  consequently  pure  and  limpid.  The  ombelbel 
has  a  pleasant  prickly  taste^  something  like  diampagne  turned  sour ; 
it  is  served  upin  large  gourds  open  at  the  top,  upon  winch  are  engraved 
with  a  knife  a  great  variety  of  ornaments.  A  gourd  fSoMraia^  oontaina 
about  four  pints,  and  whenevw  a  party  meet  over  the  gourd,  it  is 
redomed  that  eadi  person  wffl  drink  at  least  one  bourma.  The  gourd 
being  placed  in  theground,  a  small  gourd,  cut  in  two  and  of  the  aiie 
of  a  tea  cup  is  placed  near  it^  and  in  IJiis  the  liquor  is  served  round  to 
each  in  turn,  an  interval  of  six  or  eig^t  minutes  being  left  between 
each  revolution  of  the  little  gourd.  *  At  the  c6nanenoement  of  the 
dttmg,  some  roasted  meat,  strongly  pisppered,  is  generally  drcubted  % 
but  the  bouoa  itself  is  estemned  sutiBlcienily  nourishing,  and  indeed 
the  common  bouaa  looks  more  like  soup  or  porridge  than  a  liquor  to 
be  taken  at  a  draught.  The  Fakirs,  or  religious  men,  are  the  only 
persons  who  do  not  indulge,  publidy  at  least,  in  this  luxury.  The 
womenare  asfondof  it,  and  as  much  in  the  habit  of  drinking  it,  as  the 
men.  A  bourma  of  bouza  is  given  for  one  measure  of  dhourra,  three* 
fourths  of  the  measure  of  dhourra  being  required  to  make  the  bourma, 
and  the  remainder  paying  for  the  labour.     Crumbs  of  the  dhourra 

•  Vide  Burckhardt,  p.  132,  133. 


bend  a^e  oftoft  toduidm  water,  and  after  giving  it  a*aottriah  taate,  if 
■  drmk  off  and  caBed  by  tiie  traders  the  earavan  beverage^  sherbet  ei 
jdUke*  Furdee  are  formed  to  drink  boma  in  lite  aame  nuamer  aa 
lea  and  eoibe  partiea  are  in  England*  At  Berber,  femalea  prepare  Ihe 
boQSB,  and,  tHien  the  drinlcerB  of  it  iriah  not  te  be  hrtermpted,  Aey 
geimnJIy  retire  ^  tfie  iqwrtteenta  of 'iJie  ladiea,  iHiere  tinre  ia  ne 
ntmaioii.  Nobody  goes  to  a  bonsa  hut  without  Ua  aword,  and  the 
giria  are  oftoitfae  first  anilerera  in  aa  affiray  arinng  from  dnmkemieaa* 
At  Sheiidy,  boma  ia  dnrak  to  great  OKeeas,  and  aa  tobaeco  ia  smoked 
to  a  degree  of  extnraganee,  it  as  a  maxim  that  he  who  does  not 
sBM»ke  larg^y  will  neyer  be  a  hardy  booza  drinker.  Here  also  a  sort 
of  sherbet,  made  from  tamarind  cakes  dissolTod  in  water,is  taken  asa 
refreainngy  oooling,  and  wholesome  potation.  To  this  place  honey  ia 
brooght  in  great  quantities  from  Sennaar,  which  is  collected  by  the 
Arafaa  from  wild  beea,  and  it  is  often  oonrerted  into  hydromel.  Thia 
drink  ia  oanaDy  made  by  diluting  honey  with  water,  boiling  it,  and  then 
frrmenting  it  under  ^e  influence  of  the  sun^as  is  the  common  practice 
in  Abysainia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  most  simple  here* 
rage  uaed  by  tiie  Nubians  is  £owr,  a  mixture  of  water  and  the  juice  ai 
ficpioriee* 

At  Sennaar,  a  liquor,  similar  to  date  wine,  b  manuihctnred  from 
dhourra ;  it  is  however  much  less  palatable  to  Ekiropeans  from  its 
thick  and  glutinous  quality,  and  from  the  burned  flavour  contracted 
In  the  dhourra,  which  is  roasted  previous  to  the  short  fermentation  it 
undergoes.  Bouza  is  artfully  used  in  this  country  to  ensnare  mon- 
keys, aa  those  creatures,  like  man,  seem  inclined  to  partake  of  the 
pkaanrea  of  intoxication.-^For  this  purpose,  a  pan  full  of  the  liquor  is 
plaeed  at  the  foot  of  a  tree ;  and  after  remaining  there  for  some  time, 
the  wary  monkey-catcher  lumng  retired  to  a  distance  and  feigqing 
liimaelf  aaleep,the  unsuspicious  animals  come  down  fit>m  the  tops  of  the 
trees  and  regale  themselves  so  largely  with  the  liquor,  that  they  soon 
become  an  easy  prey  to  their  captors. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  those  irrational  animals  being  captured 
In  this  manner,  when  we  find  man,  even  civilized  mant  taken  captive 
by  a  like  expedient.  Captain  Boteler  relates  that,  while  on  the  coast 
of  Zanxibar,  two  sailors  desertod,  and  the  Arabs,  who  were  employed 
to  arrest  them,  fearful  of  resistance,  placed  spirits  in  the  way  :  the 
men  drank  it,  were  therefore  easily  apprehended,  and  brought  to 
prison  in  a  state  of  intoxication.* 

The  love  of  strong  drink,  it  is  well  known,  becomes  habitual  with 

*  Owens  Voyage  of  Discovery  in  Aliica,  kc*  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
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moakeys  in  a  domesticated  «tate ;  and  the  Oanm-Oatang  in  parlica- 
lar  (whidi  approadiee  nearer  to  man  than  any  other  animal,)  evinoea 
towards  it  the  atrongeat  propensity.  Doctor  M'Leody  who  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  observing,  the  habits  of  one  of  these  creatures 
during  his  voyage  home  from  Bomeo»  assures  us  that  he  would  drink 
grog  and  sometimes  unmixed  spirits,  and  was  actually  turned  out  of 
the  boatswain's  mess  for  taking  more  than  his  allowance.  On  his  arrival 
in  England,  he  became  very  fond  of  porter.* 

On  the  Gold  Coast  is  found  a  small  quadruped,  in  appearance  like 
a  cat»  which  the  Negroes  call  Berbe,  and  the  Europeans  Wine-b^bber^ 
on  account  of  its  great  fondness  for  palm  wine,  of  which  it  will  drink 
to  intoxication. 

According  to  Bruce,  the  beer  of  the  Abysinians  is  of  an  inferior 
description,  and  is  made  chiefly  from  tocusso ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
mixed  with  wheat  or  dora,  at  other  times  all  three  are  mixed  together : 
in  general,  however,  tocusso  alone  is  preferred.  Tlie  first  operation  is 
to  grind  the  tocusso  or  mixed  grain,  a  fourth  part  of  which  is  kneaded 
with  leaven  and  water.  This  is  afterwards  put  into  a'jar  where  it  is 
suffered  to  remain  for  two  days,  and  then  baked  into  thin  cakes,  which 
are  dried  on  the  fire  till  they  become  quite  hard.  The  cakes  are  then 
broken  into  small  particles,  and  put  into  a  large  vessel  full  of  water 
capable  of  holding  six  times  the  volume  of  the  grain.  Powdered 
leaves  of  the  Ghesh  tree,  which  have  a  harsh  bitter  taste,  together 
with  other  ingredients,  are  put  in  at  the  same  time.  The  remaining 
three-fourths  of  the  meal  are  placed  in  an  oven  over  a  fire  with  a  little 
water,  and  kept  constantly  stirring  until  it  becomes  a  paste ;  and  as 
the  water  is  absorbed  or  evaporates,  a  fresh  supply  is  added,  and  the 
stirring  continued  until  the  entire  quantity  becomes  black  like  a  coal. 
The  whole  thus  prepared,  the  crumbs,  the  mass,  and  the  leaves,  are 
put  together  into  a  large  jar,  and  left  to  settle  for  a  day,  after  which 
it  is  poured  off  and  preserved  in  jars  well  stopped :  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  the  liquor  becomes  strong  and  tartish,  and  is  what  the  Abysai- 
nians  call  bouza.f  When  only  two  or  thee  days  old,  it  is  said  to  drink 
well.  This  account  of  the  bouza  is  gathered  from  Bruce,  whose  des^ 
cription  of  it  is  far  from  being  clear  or  satisfactory,  a  circumstance  the 
more  singular  as  coming  from  so  intelligent  and  indefatigable  a  traveller^ 
and  particularly  when  the  subject  affected  the  moral  character  of  the 
people  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Teff  and  Tocusso  are  the  grain  from 
which  bouza  is  chiefly  made,  and  teff  is  the  principal  article  from  which 
the  bulk  of  the  people  make  their  bread. 

•  M'Leod's  Voyage  to  China,  &c.  8vo.  p.  31 7. 
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In  nuddiig'  this  bread*  the  dough  is  permitttd  to  become  ■otuTy  by 
wU«h  means  tiie  want  of  yeast  is  sappliad,  owing  to  the  internal 
action  which  arises  from  the  generation  of  carbonic-acid  gas.  Hence 
the  ease  with  which  llie  common  people  make  bovza  as  the  bread  re^* 
qmrea  bat  a  few  days  in  water,  to  produce  it. 

The  Teff  plant,  the  poa  Abymnica  of  botamsts,  grows  to  about 
tweaiy-eigfat  inches  in  height,  not  thicker  than  the  stalk  of  a  canuH 
tatm9  nnoolk  and  jointed,  baring  at  about  eight  inches  from  the  top^ 
a  head  composed  at  a  nundier  of  slender  branches  bearing  a  small 
crimson  flower  with  a  diminutive  seed  not  as  large  as  the  head  of  the 
smalleaC  pin,  but  so  rery  prolific  as  to  yield  an  abundance  of  meaL 
It  is  probable  this  grain  is  the  t^he^  mentioned  by  i^iny.  The 
toeosso  is  a  black  grain  growing  to  about  tweWe  inches  high,  baring 
four  divisions  at  the  top  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  species  of  the  gramen  crucis^ 
or  grass  of  the  cross.  Of  this  a  very  black  bread  is  made,  eaten  by 
the  lower  orders,  but  it  produces  the  best  bousa.  Swaity  or  Sawa^ 
another  kind  of  beer,  \»  a  common  drink.  It  is  made  from  crumbs  of 
bread,  with  a  mixture  of  parched  barley.  They  have  also  a  kind  of 
ale,  called  gavuj  made  from  barley  flour  mixed  with  some  intoxicating 
drugs. 

Bouxa,  the  general  drink  of  the  country,  will  appear  to  be  made 
to  a  great  extent,  when  it  is  known,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  order 
at  one  time,  bread  and  beer  or  bouza  for  an  army  of  dO,000  men. 
This,  however,  is  exacted  from  the  peasantry  in  the  provinces  through 
whidi  the  army  passes,  and  the  people  are  very  exact  in  supplying 
thdor  qnota,  as,  in  the  event  of  £ulure,  they  should  have  to  pay  double 
the  value«  The  distribution  to  the  soldiery  is  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty  pots  of  beer,  ten  of  mead,  and  one  cow  to  one  hundred  loaves 
calculated  for  the  subsistence  of  a  certain  number  of  men. 

The  supply  of  bouza,  maiz,  or  sows,  is  carried  by  women,  called 
Gumbanes,  from  the  term  gumboy  which  signifies  a  jar ;  and  it  is  sur-» 
prising  how  these  poor  creatures  endure  their  labour,  having  often  to 
pass  over  mountmns  and  the  worst  roads,  where  at  times  they  are 
obliged  to  crawl  up  steep  precipices,  with  the  jars  on  their  backs,  yet 
they  are  seldom  known  to  break  the  jars,  though  ever  so  much  crowded 
cm  their  march.  They  always  keep  together  in  gangs,  in  the  rear  of 
the  army,  and  in  front  of  the  rear-gpaard. 

In  the  household  of  the  Ras,  or  king,  there  are  two  ministers,  super* 
intendents  of  the  bread,  wine,  hydromel  and  bouza.  The  common 
utensil  used  in  drinking,  is  the  horn  of  an  ox,  though  some  of  the 
liigher  order  drink  out  of  a  golden  or  silver  cup.  Many  of  those 
lioms  are  so  capacious  as  to  hold  nearly  six  gallons,  but  those  of  greats 
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aiagnitaile  are  employed  for  eonreyitig  Uquon  from  plMM  to  p\iee* 
Of  tiib  Mquor,  m  well  as  kydromel,  the  nativee  drink  largely  when 
tbey  visit  one  anollier ;  and  if  Lobo  is  to  be  oredited,  tliere  cannot  be 
a  greater  offence  against  good  manners,  than  to  let  the  gnests  go  sw»y 
sober.  The  liquor,  on  such  ocoasions,  is  always  presented  by  a  serrant 
who  drinks  first  himself,  and  then  gires  the  cup  to  the  company  in 
ofder,  and  agreeably  to  their  rank  and  station.  Hydromel,  next  to 
bouaa,  is  the  most  plentiful  drink.  This  is  owing  to  the  immense 
quantity  of  honey  which  the  country  affords,  and  whidi  is  so  great 
that  .the  king  derives  from  it  a  considerable  revenue.  Honey  is  also 
a  principal  artide  of  food  among  all  ranks  of  people,  and  the  bees  are 
kept  in  large  cages  or  baskets  hung  upon  trees ;  some  attach  them- 
selves to  the  branches,  others  build  in  the  Soft  wood  of  the  bohabab^ 
the  lai^e  and  fragrant  flowers  of  whidi  communicate  to  the  honey  a 
atcong  perfume.  The  honey  in  this  country  always  partakes  of  the 
colour  of  the  flower  and  shrubs  from  which  it  is  gathered,  and  Bruce 
met  with  some  of  it  like  blood,  while  the  honey  of  those  bees  that 
bnfld  in  the  earth  is  nearly  blade*  Travellers  have  asserted  that  wine 
is  not  to  be  had  in  Abyssinia,  but  Bruce  says,  this  is  a  mistake,  since 
strong  wine  is  made  at  Dreeda,  a  place  about  30  miles  from  Goadar, 
the  capital ;  and  Salt  informs  us,  that  wine  is  made  from  a  red  grape 
whidi  is  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Poncet,  who  was  at 
Emfras,  within  a  league  of  Gondar,  at  the  time  of  the  vintage,  which 
is  always  in  February  and  not  in  autumn  as  in  Europe,  saw  bundles 
of  grapes,  some  of  which  weighed  upwards  of  eight  pounds ;  these 
grapes  wisre  of  all  colours,  but  the  white  in  particular  were  extremely 
Veil  tasted.  Pearce  says,  that  grapes  are  found  in  almost  all  parts 
ef  Abyssinia,  but  no  country  produces  so  much  as  Emfrvs,  owing  to 
an  andent  eustom  of  the  inhabitants  following  the  wine-business* 
Here  tribute  is  paid  to  the  king  and  the  Abuna.  Every  dasn  of  wine 
pays  a  jar  yearly  to  the  king,  as  they  enter  Gondar  to  the  market. 
It  is  iJie  same  iiv  all  other  capitals  of  Abyssinia,  such  as  Adowa  and 
Antilo. — ^The  want  of  proper  vessels  to  hold  the  wine  is  very  inju- 
rious ^  its  preservation,  as  they  have  nothing  better  than  earthen  jars 
for  the  purpose,  and  these  are  not  glazed  within^— The  attachment  of 
the  people  to  hydromel  and  bouza  renders^  wine  from  the  grape  less 
thought  of,  and,  in  consequence,  the  vine  is  not  cultivated  so  generally 
as  it  might  be.  In  the  province  of  Tigr^,  there  is  a  smaU  black  grape 
ef  excellent  flavour  growing  wild,  from  which  good  wine  could  be 
manufoctnred.  Brandy  is  in  use  among  the  Abyssinians,  and  their 
love  of  strong  liquors  oflen  hurries  them  into  excesses,  whidi  some- 
I  lead  to  fotal  consequence^,  as  was  experienced  by  Bruce  on  many 
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^hSolAooa^  The*  knuidy  nuule  by  tbem  is  Very  8tr<nig^,  and  is  distQM 
tlffongii  a  hollow  eano,  caUed  Skambaccoy  from  the  hiuks  and  sloaea 
of  die  grapes,  after  the  liquor  is  pressed  from  them.  Great  quantities 
are  brought  daily  to  Gondar,  dmriag  the  Tintage^fiom  CorderSmfira^ 
the  gmpe  ooontry,. — One  would  expect,  from  the  oontignity  of  this 
natioa  widi  Egypt  and  Arahitfy  to  find  in  it  some  degree  of 
refia^nent  or  adysaoenfent  in  the  arts  and  sciences :  on  the  oontraryV 
Abyssinia  is  bnried  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarisD% 
unaegnainted  with  erery  sort  of  manufteture,  and  recldess  of  evBry 
species  of  information,  which  woidd  either  escpand  the  intellect  or 
ameliorate  its  condition.  More  intent  on  gratifying  the  passioas 
than  in  eultiTatang  the  social  yirtues,  the  Abyssiniaas  indulge  in  acH 
contrary  to  the  Rotates  of  human  nature  among  the  rudest  savages^ 
eating  raw  flesh  cut  from  the  living  animal,  drinldog  afterwards  evea 
to  bestiality,  and  committing  ofiences  against  ddieacy  too  obscene  to 
be  narrated*  Eatii^  raw  flesh  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the  Abys* 
siniam,  for  tiie  Thibetians  have  a  similar  practice ;  yet  the  habits  of 
the  two  nations  are  very  dissimilar,  the  latter  being  a  mild,  afiaUe  and 
gentle  people. 

Strange  as  this  custom  may  appear,  it  is  not  less  singular  that,  aceor* 
ding  to  Lobo,  tUte  Abyssinians  esteem  the  gall  one  of  the  most  deli- 
dons  parts  of  the  animal,  and  drink  glasses  of  it  with  the  same  pleasure 
that  epicures  drink  the  most  delicate  wines.  Pearce  says  that  he  has 
seen  them  drink  blood  warm  from  the  animal  with  an  extraordinary 
d^pree  of  relish.* 

Notwithstanding  these  barbarous  practices,  the  Abyssinians  are  a 
hospitable  people.  When  a  stranger  enters  a  village,  he  is  entertained 
at  Uie  expense  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  master  of  the  house,  where 
he  stops,  has  only  to  proclaim  that  he  has  a  guest,  when  food  and  liquor 
are  furnished  in  abundance.  Should  the  guest  complain  of  insuffi- 
ciency, the  villagers  would  be  obliged  to  pay  double  the  value  of  what 
ought  to  have  been  supplied.  A  traveller  may  go  into  any  house 
with  the  same  assurance  of  welcome  as  into  that  of  an  intimate  friend 
or  near  relation. 

Poneet,  who  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Ethiopia,  found 
mead,  called  bydremel  by  Bruce,  and  maiz  by  Lord  Valentia,  to  be 
the  principal  beverage  of  the  people ;  and  describes  the  making  of  it 
nearly  as  follows : — Several  ingredients  are  employed,  of  which  the 
basis  is  barley ;  this  is  malted,  dried,  and  pounded  fine  like  cofiee,  an 
indigenous  root  called  iaddo^  or  sadooy  is  bruised  and  mixed  with  it : 

*  Pasree*8  Adventures  in  Abyssinia,  8to.  toL  L  p.  9ft. 
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these  are  put  with  water  into  a  well-varnbhed  vessel  wad  mixed  with 
ti  fourth  part  of  honey :  to  ten  pounds  of  this  water  are  pot  two 
ounces  of  harley  and  two  ounces  of  taddo ;  the  whole  is  mashed 
together  and  left  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment ;  it  is  occasionally  stirred, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  it  becomes  excellent  mead,  pure,  clear,  and 
of  the  colour  of  Spanish  white  wine.  It  is  conndered  a  de]%htfid 
hererBgey  is  sometimes  made  of  great  strength,  and  brandy  of  a  good 
quality  is  distilled  from  it.^ 

*  Mnssulmen,  as  well  as  Christians,  are  fond  of  bonza,  and  some  of 
the  former  drink  so  deeply  of  it  that  they  find  it  often  necessary  to 
lleep  away  its  effects.  On  one  occasion,  when  Salt  dined  with  liie 
Has,  he  observed  three  Isj^e  jars  of  maiz  or  hydromel  at  table,  each 
eontaining  about  half  a  hogshead,  all  of  which  were  emptied  during 
the  repajst.  At  another  entertainment,  he  saw  about  sixteen  brukles 
(a  Venetian  decanter  holding  about  half  a  pint)  drunk  by  each  person 
present,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  a  quantity  the  quaffing  of  which 
would  put  many  of  our  European  dames  to  the  blu8h.|  Yet  Poncet 
assures  us,  that  if  the  king  happens  to  commit  any  excess,  and  that  it 
is  hinted  to  him  he  has  done  so,  he  instantly  rises  from  table  and  retires  ; 
a  condescension,  and  sensibility  of  weakness,  to  which  perhaps  no  other 
monarch  would  submit. 

The  higher  classes  of  Abyssinians  mostly  have  prudence  enough 
not  to  get  over-intoxicated ;  still  there  are  numbers  who  drink  to 
such  excess,  that  they  fall  off  their  mules  on  their  way  home,  and,  if 
no  one  is  at  hand  to  look  af%er  them,  they  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
hyenas,  which  range  all  night  through  the  towns  and  villages. 

Clubs,  called  marvers,  are  common,  and  consist  of  about  twelve 
persons,  who  meet  for  friendly  communication  ;  and  afford  opportu- 
nities for  drinking  immoderately.  They  assemble  once  a-month,  and 
when  a  married  member  happens  to  be  absent,  his  wife  often  attends 
in  his  stead  ;  and  the  same  practice  is  observed  in  the  marvers  of  the 
women,  should  the  wife  be  absent.  Each  of  these  clubs  have  a  priest, 
who  drinks  and  eats  at  free  cost :  he  opens  the  meeting,  when  all  are 
assembled,  by  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  they  all  repeat  toge- 
ther ;  and  is  too  frequently,  on  these  occasions,  the  most  inebriated 
of  the  party.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  through  all  parts  of  this 
country,  the  priests  are  great  drinkers  ;  and  Pearce  states,  that  he  has 
known  instances  of  some  of  them  being  intoxicated  when  they  had  to 
administer  the  sacrament. 

•  Lockman's  Travels  of  the  Jesuits,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 

t  Valentia's  Travels,  vol.  ui  p.  71.     Salt's  Abyssinia,  4to.  p.  412, 
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The  Teasels,  generaOy  employed  amongst  the  AbyMimant,  iat 
drioakiiig^are  chiefly  fmrmed  of  bnUodn' horns,  aad  areof  TurionssoHs 
and  siaes,  handaomdy  finished  and  ornamented.  Those,  who  aerre 
mA  liquor,  taste  it  first,  by  pouring  a  little  into  the  left  hand,  horn 
-which  they  drink  it,  and  then,  wiping  the  bottle,  or  horn,  with  a  doA^ 
present  it  to  the  master. 

The  Abyssmians  do  not  make  beer  from  teff  only,  but  also  from  a 
plant,  called  seileh,  Bruce  mentions  diiierent  sorts  of  teff,  of  whieh 
perhaps  teileh  may  be  one  of  the  species.  They  hare  likewise  a  good 
agreeaUe  fiqnw  made  from  potatoes  and  honey,  which  is  rety  intox* 
kating.  The  honey  <^ Abyssinia  is  rery  plentifiil,  and  is  white,hard, 
and  weD  flaTonred* 

The  nse  of  this  material  in  making  an  intoxicating  beverage,  is  noi 
only  exteaunve  in  this  country,  but  ako  in  the  adjoining  states,  and  it 
aeems  to  be  a  staple  commodity.  When  Alphonsos  Mendea  passed 
tbtmgh  Dancali,  near  the  coast  of  Babel-Msodel,  it  was  with  tUs 
liquor  he  was  entertained  by  the  monarch,  who,  on  entering  the  hall 
of  andience,  was  preceded  by  a  domestic  with  an  earthen  pitcher  fuB 
of  hydromel,  while  another  attendant  carried  a  porcelain  cup,  out  of 
which,  without  ceremony,  bis  Majesty  pledged  his  guest  in  a  flowing 
bumper. 

In  Boumou,  two  kinds  of  fermented  liquors  are  in  nse ;  the  one 
called  Anuierkik  is  made  from  dates  steeped  in  water,  then  mesl  is 
added  and  the  whole  squeeaed  through  a  doth.  This  liquor  is  used 
after  it  has  stood  three  or  four  days.  The  odier  drink,  called  Stay  is 
made  from  durrahy  or  muz,  and  is  extremely  intoxicating* 

The  inebriating  drinks  used  by  the  other  rude  tribes  of  the  African 
continent,  whether  Mahometan  or  Pagan,  are  so  much  alike,  that  to 
describe  aU  would  be  tedious,  and  were  it  possible,  useless :  a  few  of 
the  most  interesting  may  suffice. — The  boTerages  of  the  Negroes  are, 
according  to  Park,  beer  and  mead,  sometimes  called  hydromel,  the 
latter  is  a  species  of  drink  very  common  in  Africa,  owing  to  the  great 
abundance  of  honey,  whOe  the  former  is  made  wherever  any  farina- 
ceous grain  is  cnltivated.*  Rice  and  honey  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  prindpfJ  basis  of  the  Negroes'  sustenance*  Honey  is  commonly 
jwoeuredthroughontthe  whole  of  Africa  in  awildstate*  TheMadin* 
goes,  diflering  from  most  other  tribes,  induce  the  bees  to  hire  at  their 
farms,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  without  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of 
searching  the  woods.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  bees,  the  Madin- 
goes  use  hollowed  pieces  of  bamboo  closed  at  both  ends  and  placed 

Park**  Travels,  8vj.  p.  248. 
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horifiittBy  pn  tw€^  forked  poles.  In  one  of  die  ends  6f  the  bamboo 
ia  a  onaU  aperture  lor  the  passage  of  tiie  insects,  and  when  the  season 
fiur  takui|^  thft  honey  arriTes,  the  bees  are  eipelled  in  the  same  maimer 
«a  in  Europe.  Hie  mead  mannfactured  among  many  of  the  tribes  b 
Mtlle  inferior  to  dmt  made  in  onr  omm  country.  The  beer,  on  the 
contrary,  is  not  for  the  most  part  good,  because  the  pxocesa  is  badly 
lumdacted,  and  die  absence  of  hope  renders  it  heary  and  more  liable 
to  soor.  When  Dalzel  was  at  the  court  of  Dahomy,  he  obserred  a 
sort  of  liquor  called  PUtOy  manufiKtBred  by  the  ladies  of  the  palace^ 
of  an  agreeaUe  £bTOur  and  heady  quality,  which  was  prepared  finm 
mab  or  milkt  regularly  fermented.  Yisitors  are  always  honored 
witJi  a  glass  of  this  bererage,  or  some  other  cordial,  filled  by  the  king's 
own  band,  which,  if  refosed,  gives  ofience.  Tavours  of  this  land  are 
received  with  avidity  by  his  snbjeets  as  a  great  honour ;  on  suck 
oeeasions,  the  individual  lies  on  hia  back  while  the  king  ludds  the 
bottle  to  his  moudi,  in  which  posture  he  must  drink  till  the  royal 
hand  be  wididrawn,  which  sometimes  does  not  happen  until  the  whole 
contents  are  emptied,  especially  when  he  haa  a  mind  to  sport  widi  the 
drinker.  No  subject  can  drink  out  of  a  glass  in  presence  of  the  long 
of  Dakomy ;  and  although  that  monardi  does  not  eat  in  public,  he 
makes  no  scruple  to  drink  in  public.  French  brandy  and  othar  finro^ 
pean  liquors  are  plentiful,  as  wefl  aa  palm  wine  ;  and  convivial  saluta- 
tions, in  die  form  of  toasts,  are  common.  On  one  occamon,  when  Am 
king  was  going  to  batde,  a  warrior,  who  accompamed  him,  drank  sue* 
cess  to  hn  anus,  adding,  that  should  he  be  unfortunate^  he  hoped  he 
would  not  survive  llie  disgrace,  but  perish  like  die  glasa  ontof  whioh 
he  drank,  dashing  it  to  pieces  as  he  spoke. — ^Entertainments  are  fre- 
quendy  held  in  the  market  place  of  die  cafntal ;  and  it  has  been  known^ 
diat  ISO  of  the  Idng^s  wives  have  been  employed  carrying  provisiona 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  parties. — The  drinking  ciqis  in  general 
use  are  made  of  gourds,  or  calabashes,  from  which  are  likewise  formed 
various  utensils,  such  as  botdes,  jars,  and  pitchers :  some  of  tkeee 
gourds  are  so  large  as  to  measure  a  yard  in  diameter ;  they  are  of^fcen 
converted  into  washing  tubs,  or  vessels  for  fermenting  the  materiab 
of  pitto.  The  king  of  Dahomy,  although  at  the  head  of  a  rude  and 
barbarous  people,  displayed,  according  to  Daloel,  sentiments  worthy 
of  a  civilised  sovereign.  In  a  speech  winch  he  made  on  hearing  what 
had  passedln  England,  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  he  used  the 
following  remarkable  observation : — ^  What  hurts  me  most,"  said  he^ 
**iMf  that  some  of  your  people  have  maUctouriy  misrepresented  us  in 
books  which  never  die,  alleging  that  we  sell  our  wives  and  children 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  a  few  kegs  of  brandy.     No,  we  are  shame- 
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ibfly  belied, and  I  hope  yoawitt  oontradiGt,  fitom  my  moath,  tkescan- 
dalone  fidadioode  tlittt  have  been  prepegated^  and  tell  posterity  that 
we  hare  been  abused.  We  do,  indeed,  sell  to  tbe  white  men  a  part 
of  onr  priMmers,  and  we  ha^e  a  right  so  todo.  Are  notall  prisoners 
a|  the  di^osal  of  their  captors,  and  are  we  to  blame  if  we  send  delin- 
quents to  a  far  country :  I  have  been  told  you  do  the  same."* 

Of  another  Dahoman  sover^fn,  it  is  related,  that  he  displayed  great 
ingenuity  and  deveiness  in  subduing  a  powerful  neighbouring 
monarch.  Being  opposedby  a  great  army,  he  saw  that  if  he  attacked  it 
in  an  open  manner,  defeat  must  ensue ;  he  therefore  had  recourse  to 
the  following  stratagem.  Affecting  to  retreat,  he  placed  a  lai^e 
magaadne  of  spirituous  liquors  under  a  strong  escort,  with  directions 
to  rest  at  a  neighbouring  Tillage.  Leaving  this  in  his  rere,  under  the 
expectation  that  his  enemies  would  indulge  themselves  to  excess,  when 
finding  that  his  stratagem  was  successfu],  he  returned  on  the  enemy, 
and  routed  them  with  immense  slaughter. 

Captain  Clapperton  found  at  Wow- Wow,  the  metropolis  of  Borghoo, 
a  land  of  ale,  bearing  the  name  of  Pi/to,  obtained  from  the  same  grain 
as  thaX  used  for  a  like  purpose  in  Dahomy,  and  by  a  process  nearly 
nmilar  to  the  brewing  of  beer  in  England  from  malt,  only  that  no 
hops  were  added,  a  defect  which  prevented  it  keeping  for  any  length 
of  time.t 

The  people  of  the  countries  from  the  GamlMa  to  the  Senegal  use 
palm  wine  diluted  with  water,  and  a  kind  of  beer  called  BaUa. 

In  the  centre  of  Africa,  the  same  propensity  for  ardent  spirits 
actuates  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  as  strongly  as  in  Turkey.  The 
drinking  of  palm  wine  and  bouza  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  particu- 
larly after  the  fesst  of  the  Ramadan.  On  the  day  following,  every 
description  of  persons.  Pagan  and  Mahometan,  forget  all  distinctions 
of  rank,  sex,  and  age,*  and  are  to  be  seen  revelling  together  in  all  the 
wild  extravagance  of  intoxication.  In  the  records  of  Clapperton's 
last  expedition  to  Africa,  we  are  assured  that  inebriety,  which  was 
probably  unknown  to  the  Aborigines,  or,  if  known,  partially  indulged 
in,  is  now  familiar  and  carried  to  great  excess  ;  and  to  this  may  be 
attributed  a  great  many  irregularities  committed  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  All  persons,  from  the  king  to  the  beggar,  evince  an  attach- 
ment to  spirituous  liquors.  When  the  king  of  Badagr  y,  with  Ids  attend- 
antsf,  honoured  Clapperton  with  a  visit,  he  drank  rum  till  he  forgot 
what  was  due  to  Majesty,  and  became  as  convivial  as  the  meanest  of 

*  Da]ael*8  History  of  Dahomy,  4to.  passim. 

t  Records  of  Captain  Clapperton's  last  Eipedition  to  Africa,  2  vols.  8vo.  vol.  i. 
p.  133  and  187. 
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Uf  f  abjeols.  Seated  with  a  haege  mabrdla  orer  Km  head  and  a 
Britbh  flag^  held  by  white  mea,  floatbg  in  the  air,  his  spirits  exhila* 
rated  by  the  scwd-iaspiriiig^  diaoght,  aad  enchanted  by  the  inek>dioos 
sounds  of  delicioiis  masict  he  looked  aad  spoke  as  if  he  were  the 
happiestmaofin  existence,  whilethe  acclamations  of  the  people,  accom- 
panied by  snipping  of  fingers,  clappii^]of  hands,  smging,  hallooing,  and 
daadng,  rendered  the  scene  one  of  more  than  ordinary  bacchanalian 
east*  The  same  trareller  and  his  companions  were  oMigsd  to  pay  si 
trihate  of  rumto  the  diief  of  a  yillage  near  Hnmba,  which,  ^i^en 
reoeiyed,  was  taken  by  this  personage  in  mouthfuls,  and  sqnirted  so 
$dtckly  into  the  gaping  jaws  of  his  thirsty  attendants,  that  each  aspi- 
tmitftfr  this  mark  of  ^fisdndaon,  recmred  a  portion  of  the  bewitdhong 
flold  with  pecoliar  satisfaction.  Palm  wine  forms,  in  Badagry,  an 
articie  of  commerce,  and  is  as  regularly  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets 
as  aay  other  commodity.  At  a  village  called  Wesa,  Clapperton  met 
with  a  beverage  termed  Oteey  which  he  describes  as  a  kind  of  ale  made 
from  millet,  and  of  a  very  enlivening  natore.  Another  sort  of  ale, 
alykd  pear^  drawn  from  Indian  com,yas  Ibnnd  at  Ragada,  besides  a 
Ifttor  named  bum  of  an  intoxicating  quality. 

The  practice  of  drinking  bouza,  as  weQ  as  that  of  another 
beverage  called  Meri$sahy  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Sudan  or  Dar  Fur.  The  Sultan  Abdebahman,  in  1795,  publiAedan 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  use  of  it  altogether,  under  pain  of  death. 
Even  4he  unfortunate  women  who  made  it  had  their  heads  shaved 
and  were  exposed  to  every  possible  degradation  ;  bnt  as  the  habit  of 
nmng  it  was  <^  older  standing  than  the  profession  oi  Islami8m,*com- 
panics  are  yet  known  to  sit  from  snn*rise  to  sun-set,  drinking  and 
conversing,  till  a  single  man  will  sometimes  carry  off  with  him  two 
gaUons  of  this  liquor.*  Bouza  having  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic 
tendency,  precludes  the  danger  usually  attendant  on  such  excesses. 
In  Dar  Pur,  they  hare  a  species  of  bread  called  Ginscia,  prepared  fivm 
the  small  kassob  termed  dokny  (miDet.)  The  grain  is  coarsely  ground, 
saturated  with  water,  and  allowed  to  undergo  a  slight  fermentation. 
This  mixture  is  worked  into  paste  called  Kissery,  and,  when  about  to 
be  used,  water  is  added,  which  renders  it  a  palatable  food,  slightly 
acid,  and  of  an  inebriatmg  quality,  with  a  narcotic  tendency.  This 
preparation  is  very  convenient  for  travellers,  and  hence  the  caravans 
take  care  t»  have  a  constant  supply.  Perhaps  this  is  the  description 
of  bread  mentioned  by  Lobo,  which  so  intoxicated  him,  that  one  of  his 
friends  considered  it  to  be  the  e£Fects  of  wine.     The  Lybians  of  the 
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drink  beer,  brewed  at  Almfaadria,  thongli  they  frequently  lue 
nntiye  wine. 

The  inhabitiBtiff  rf  Fe— n.  are  nauk  addicted  to  dnrnkenneaa :  their 
frvomrite  beverage  istlie  freak  jnice  of  Ike  date  tree,  called  luffibif  or 
a  drink  termed  6tffa»  wkickia  prepared  frmndatea^  and  la  very  intozi- 
Wken  frienda  aaaemUe  in  tke  ereningy  the  ordinary  amuse-, 
is  mere  drinkug  and  conYrriality*  -A  rerenne  of  aome  oonae** 
riaea from  tke  dates,  whidi,  aeocvdlngto  Ben  AB^kia  Feasanic 
mnjeaky  eellacta  by  a  tax  on  tke  treea  and  not  on  tke  quantity  of  frniti 
tk«^  produce.* 

Amidat  IkeboTerages  wbidi  are  common  among  tke  natives  of  the- 
interior  of  Africa,  we  do  not  find  tkat  any  of  tkem  appears  to  be  )pro«< 
dnoed  by-  distillation*  That  art  seems  to  be  altogether  unknown  to 
thera»  a  circumstance  tke  more  snrprinng  as  they  are  aoqaainted  widk 
otker  inTentions  more  complicated.  Tke  working  in  iron,  tanniiigy 
and  dyeing  are  fiuniliar  to  tkem,  in  wkick  to  sucka  degree  Of  pedectiQn 
kave  tkey  arrived  in  some  places  as  to  rival  European  ingenuity. 
Tke  early  acquaintance  of  tke  Araka  witk  tke  tribes  of  ike  interior  of^ 
Africa,  migkt  lead  one  to  tkink  tkat  tke  intercourse  would  kave  less 
or  more  promulgated  tkeir  acquirements  in  ckemiBtry  and  of  conse* 
qnroce  in  distillBtion ;  but  we  do  not  find,  either  from  tke  writings  of 
tke  learned,  or  tke  observations  of  travellers,  that  even  tke  slightest 
traces  of  such  knowledge  are  perceptible,  a  proof  that  distillation  was 
not  known  or  practised  by  tke  Arabians  at  the  time  of  theur  first  con* 
nexion  with  the  people  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  western  coast  are  equally  prone  to  the 
pleasures  of  inebriation  as  those  already  described.  In  Congo,  the 
people  cultivate  tke  palm  for  tke  love  of  its  juice  and  skew  consider- 
able  ezpertness  in  tke  manufacta>^  of  the  wine,  which  is  obtained  as 
follows : — at  certain  times  of  the  year .  they  ascend  the  trees  by  the 
he^  of  a  hoop,  and  when  tkey  perceive  a  flower  blown  they  cut  it  off 
with  a  knife,  and  fittten  the  point  of  the  cut  stalk  into  a  calabash 
called  a  o^mimo.  It  remains  suspended  in  that  way  for  a  short  time, 
and  on  being  taken  down  is  found  frJl  of  a  liquor  as  wkite  as  wkey. 
Tkis  tkey  ferment,  and  having  racked  off,  give  it  the  name  ofMilaffo. 
The  whole,  however  large  the  quantity,  must  be  consumed  in  three 
days,  otherwise  it  would  become  sour  and  turn  ranrid.  In  this 
country  are  to  be  found  eigkt  or  nine  species  of  the  pafan  from  which 
wine  is  drawn  of  various  denominations :  Ist,  Jamata ;  2d,  Matoba ; 
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dd,  Coccata ;  4tli,  Congo ;  5tli,  Maccebeeoo,  or  Maonger ;  but  of  all 
these  sorts  the  Congo  is  the  best. 

In  such  parts  of  Congo  as  do  not  produce  palm  wine,  a  substitute  for  it 
is  procured  from  Indian  com  or  wheat  soaked  in  water,  pounded  and 
fermented  in  the  usual  way:  this  is  called  6rfl<a//o.  In  the  entertainments 
of  the  Congoese,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  after  having  served  the" 
company  with  meat  in  the  most  exact  manner,  holds  the  moringo,  or 
flask,  to  the  person's  mouth  that  drinks ;  and  when  he  thinks  he  has 
got  sufficient,  he  puts  it  away,  and  observes  the  same  practice  with  all 
the  other  gpaests  to  the  end  of  the  feast ;  for  they,  with  the  exception 
of  the  monardi,'«ever  use  cups  or  glasses.*  Calabashes  are  the  prin- 
apal  drinking  vessels  used  by  most  of  the  tribes  along  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  and  they  are  extremely  usefkd  for  all  manner  of  domestic  or 
household  purposes.  Small  ones  are  employed  for  holding  snuff,  or 
liquids,  and  they  are  generally  ornamented  with  figures  sometimes  cut 
in  high  and  sometimes  in  low  relief.  The  annexed  drawing  is  a 
representation  of  the  moringo^  or  flask,  formed  of  the  calabash;  and  is 
similar  to  that  attadied  to  the  branches^f  the  palm  tree  to  receive  the 
juice  -or  toddy. 
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-    The  Portuguese  introduced  the  vine  into  Congo,  bui  gave  it  no 
aioonngement  lest  it  should  hurt  thw  home  trade,  or  induce  the 
naliTes  to  excessive  indulgenoe,  who  were  already  too  much  prone  to 
intoxieation  tnm  their  native  beverages — so  much  so,  that  parents  have 
been  known  to  sell  a  child  for  a  bottle  of  wine  or  brandy.    Here  is  a 
prodigious  ipumtity  of  honey ;  not  a  hoUow  tree,  a  diff  of  a  rock,  nor  any 
care  vice  in  which  bees  have  not  combs,  the  wax  of  which  forms  an  exten- 
sive article  of  commerce,  but  whether  the  honey  be  converted  into  any 
kind  of  beverage  is  uncertain.     A  portion  of  the  royal  revenue  b  de* 
rived  finom  free-will  oferings  of  palm  wine,  which  not  only  supply 
the  oonsumpdon  of  the  palace,  but  enable  the  monarch  to  regale  hk 
soldiers  occasionally.     He  is  not,  however,  wholly  dependent  on  this 
description  of  laquor  to  gratify  his  aj^etite,  his  table  being  supplied 
by  a  variety  of  fordgn  wines  and  other  liquors.     It  is  a  practice  with 
Ae  Congo  monarch  to  have  his  wines  tasted,  lest  they  should  contain 
aomedeleteriousor  poisonous  principle.     His  cups  and  vessels  are  made 
of  silver,  gold,  or  other  materials,  consecrated  solely  to  his  own  use, 
as  he  always  eats  and  drinks  by  himself,  his  nobles  and  courtiers  aH 
4he  wUle  standing.     At  manriage  ceremonies  amongst  the  Congoese, 
the  banquets  are  costly,  the  guests  seldom  come  to  the  feasts  but 
with  whetted  appetites,  and  they  never  retire  tiU  all  the  victuals  and 
liquors  are  consumed,  whidi,  on  some  occasions,  occupies  two  or  three 
days. 

In  Angoia,  palm  trees  gprow  in  great  variety  and  perfection.  The 
<iSk  palm  (Ekeis  Guineenns)  is  conmion  tp  this  country  with  all  Wes- 
tern Africa,  and  its  wine  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  refreshing ;  but 
die  natives  on  the  coast  prefer  the  European  liquors  introduced  by 
the  Pmrtngnese  and  Dutch  traders  and  settlers.  At  marriages  and 
funerals,  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  native  as  well  as  foreign  beve- 
rages. At  an  interment,  the  blood  of  the  victims  offered  to  the  manes 
of  the  deceased,  together  with  palm  wine,  is  plentifully  poured  over 
the  vault  or  grave  in  which  the  body  is  deposited,  while  quantities  of 
wine  are  consumed  by  the  mourners. 

The  drinks  common  to  Congo  and  Angola  are  femiliar  in  Loango* 
The  people  worship  a  male  idol,  cidled  Marambas ;  it  is  carried  before 
the  chief  ruler  wherever  he  goes,  to  whidi,  whenever  he  eats  or  drinks, 
the  first  Int  or  first  cup  of  wine  is  offered.  They  have  also  a  female 
Idol,  named  Gomberiy  whose  festivals  are  celebrated  by  music  and 
exoessive  drinking ;  the  priestess  on  this  occasion  so  modulates  her 
Toice,  as  to  make  the  w<»shippers  believe  that  it  is  the  statue  that 
speaks.  The  practices  of.  the  king  are  equally  singular ;  he  has  two 
haUs  in  his  palace^  one  for  eating,  another  for  drinking  m,  and  it  is 
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criminal  to  look  at  Urn  whie  he  is  at  eitkor,  in  ooBseqnence  of  winch  he 
is  shut  up  during  that  time,  his  nobles  waiting  in  an  ante-chamber. 
As  soon  as  dinner  is  finished,  he  retires  to  his  drinking  hall,  one  of 
the  grandest  apartments  in  the  p)aoe,  accompanied  by  hianoUes.     ft 
is  hung  round  with  costly  tapestry,  and  at  one  end  stands  the  throne 
made  of  fine  palmetto  pillars,  white  and  black,  curiously  wrought,  and 
interworen  in  the  manner  of  basket  woik.     Behind  a  screen  in  the 
front  of  the  htHf  is.kept  the  palm  wine  finom  the  riew  of  ihe  atten- 
dants.    On  each  side  of  the  monarch  stand  two  cup-bearers,  one  of 
whom  hands  him  the  cup  when  he  eogns  for  it,  and  the  other  strikes 
two  iron  rods,  not  unlike  drumsticks,  to  give  notace  that  he  is  about  to 
drink>  upon  which  all  the  nobles  ftJl  on  their  fibces,  and  the  cup-bearer, 
after  presenting  him  with  the  wine,  turns  his  back,  in  which  pontion 
they  all  remain  till  notice  is  giren  thatthe  monarch  has  done  drinking, 
when  they  rise  quickly  and  dap  their  hands  in  approbation.    When 
any  one  is  permitted  to  drink  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  he  turns 
his  back  to  him,  through  respect,  and  no  one  is  ever  allowed  to  drink 
out  of  the  same:  cup  with' hfrn.-    In  the  neighbouring  state  of  Ardrafa, 
these  observances  are  kept  up  with  great  precision,  and  erery  viola- 
tion of  diem  is  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour.     Of  this  there  is  a 
melandioly  instance  of  a  child  that,  haying  fallen  asleep  by  the  king's 
side,and  awaking  at  the  striking  of  die  two  rods,  unconsciously  cast  its 
eyes  on  his  majesty  while  he  was  drinking,  for  which  the  child  was 
immolated  on  the  spot,  and  the  Uood  of  the  innocent  was  sprinkled 
over  his  majesty,  lest  ^tiy  harm  should  befal  him.     Various  ceremo- 
nies connected  with  the  superstitms  of  their  religion  g^ye  occasion  to 
reyelry  and  irr^pikrity..    When  their  idols  are  consulted,  it  b  usual 
for  the  priest  to  obtain  a  butt  of. beer,  as  his  reward  for  the  deliyery 
of  thie  orades,  and  then  to  give  a  bumper  in  honour  of  the  idol,  while 
he  and  his  attendants  seldom  s^arate^till  all  the  liquor  is  consumed. 
At  the  funerals  of  their  kings,  great  quantities  of  palm  wine  ave 
consumed,  not  only  in  ofierings,  but  in  reeling  the  mourners  admitted 
within  the  palisade  of  elephants'  teeth  by  which  the  monarchs'  graves 
are  surrounded.    Palm  wine  is  a  useful  artide  in  the  manufiMsture  of 
their  cloth,  which  is  made  from  the  young  shoots  or  leaves  of  the  palm, 
by  soaking  and  softening  them  in  the  wine,  and  afkerwards  rubbing 
them  with  the  hand  until  they  become  so  pliant,  that  they  can  manu- 
facture them  into  a  comfortable  artide  of  clothing,  of  various  dyes  and 
qualities.    From  the  Meta$nba  tree  a  pleasant  wine  u  obtained,  litds 
infbrior  to  that  of  the  palm,  while  its  leaves  are  so  large  as  to  a£forda 
complete  shelter  from  excessive  heat  and  heavy  rains.     The  AUcondi^ 
a  tree  of  large  dimensions,  is  sometimes  hoUoW)  containing  a  large 
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qttntity  of  water,  wUeh  often  yiddi  to  Ae  inbaUtaiite  s  gmefiil 
mspj^y  when  othor  raiirces  fiMl«  The  shell  of  the  fruit  nerrw  for 
iMftldiAg  wiooy  oily  and  other  liqvoni,  aad  is  nsoallj  onuuDneiited  with 
earred  deriees  and  grotesque  figiires.  FroHt  the  branehee  of  tiiese 
trees  are  suspended  hollow  pieoes  of  timber,  tfiat  ike  bees,  which  are 
mdneroas  in  the  eounby,  may  resort  to  them,  and  there  deposit  their 


With  the  Giagas,  or  moimlaiiieers  of  Congo^  the  palm  wine  is  a 
favonrite  drink,  and  none  of  their  festiTities  are  without  it.  When 
the  king  goes  abroad,  it  is  customary  for  his  wires  to  carry  his  drinking 
utoiails,  and  when  he  takes  a  draa§^  they  kneel,  dbp  hands,  and 
sing : — at  funeral  rites,  they  sprinkle  palm  wine  over  the  grave,  and, 
among  the  rieh,  libations  of  this  Uifnor  are  offered  for  several  days 
successively. 

The  inhabitants  of  Caoongo^  a  small  kingdom  adjoilung  Loango, 
prepare  a  wine  called  Embeih^  an  extract  from  the  palm  tree,  as  weU 
as  another  agreeable  beverage  from  the  juice  of  fAums.* 

In  the  island  of  Annabon,  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  the  rivulets  are 
covered  with  palms,  from  which  the  inhabitants  draw,  by  incision, 
quantities  of  palm  wine.  In  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  the  sugar-cane 
once  flourished  to  such  perfection,  that  seven  ships  were  annually 
freighted  with  sugar  for  Portugal,  two  for  Maddva  and  the  Canaries 
and  one  for  England.  In  1645,  there  were  in  this  island  upwardsof 
54  sugar  mills  in  constant  employment,  each  furnishing  annually  six 
or  seven  hundred  loads  of  coarse  sugar,  or  rather  of  the  unprepared 
juice ;  die  whole  computed  to  amount  to  forty  ship  loads*  Since  the 
sugar  plantations  in  the  West  Indies  have  become  so  extensive,  the 
trade  of  St.  Thomas  has  fidlen  off.  Wines  have  been  made  in  this 
isbnd  from  the  produce  of  the  native  vine,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  kingdom  of  Benin  has,  in  common  with  the  other  parts  of 
Africa,  an  abundance  of  palm  wine,  which  is  daily  exposed  .for  sale  ia 
the  streets  and  places  of  public  resort.  There  are  also  two  other 
sorts  of  wine,  one  called  Po/t,  and  the  other  Par<2o»  or  jBorifoii,  drawn 
from  a  tree  of  the  same  name ;  the  former  is  drunk  in  the  morning, 
and  the  latter  in  the  evening.  At  marriage  festivals  and  funerals,  there 
is  a  great  consumption  of  these  wines,  as  also  at  the  drcnmcision  of 
children.  On  the  last  occasion,  quantities  of  these  wines,  willi  provi- 
sions, are  placed  in  the  avenues  or  entrances  to  the  house  of  entertain«- 
ment,  in  order  to  ^^pease  the  evil  spirit,  and  to  prevent  its  doing  the 
child  any  injury.    On  the  demise  of  a  monarch,  a  splendid  banquet  is 
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^reA,  and  on  his  tomb  the  most  delicate  wines  and  dainties,  that  can 
be  procured)  are  placed,  in  order  to  regale  the  monmers  and  visitants. 
When  they  become  intoxicated,  they  rush  into  the  street,  IdU  all  they 
meet  without  distinctton,  and  throw  the  heads  of  those  they  have 
slaughtered  into  the  sepulchre,  as  a  peace  offering  that  the  flight  of 
the  monarch  to  eternity  may  not  be  solitary.  The  anniversary  of  the 
gpreat  coral  feast  is  productive  of  mnch  irregularity.  On  this  day  the 
monarch  makes  his  g^randest  appearance,  and  distributes  immense 
quantities  of  wine  and  provisions,  while  the  day  ends  in  riot  and 
drunkenness. 

Along  the  slave  coast,  PiitOj  a  refreshing  beer,  with  palm  wine  and 
most  European  liquors,  is  in  consumption ;  while  pitchers  and  vessels 
made  of  gourds  finely  ornamented,  are  in  common  use  for  holding 
these  liquors. 

In  Whidah  an  excellent  beer  is  made  from  two  sorts  of  muse,  one 
of  a  large  and  another  of  a  smaller  description.  In  the  art  of  brewing 
the  women  are  so  well  skilled,  that  they  are  said  to  make  beer  not  infe- 
rior to  any  in  Europe.  Their  skill,  in  this  respect,  is  attributed  to 
the  danger  of  drinking  the  water  of  the  country,  and  hence  even  the 
slaves  drink  nothing  but  beer. 

On  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Dutoh  and  Portuguese  early  established 
settlements,  and  introduced  European  liquors.  Of  their  native  drinks 
thereisnothingdifieringfromthoseofthestatesalreadymentioned.  Pdm 
wine  is  an  article  of  great  trade,  and  is  sold  extensively  through  the 
country.  In  the  public  markets  the  palm  wine  merdiants  commence 
sale  at  noon,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  other  commodity  which  has  so 
quick  a  sale.  In  the  evening,  droves  of  men  and  women  may  be  found 
singing  and  dancing  with  great  happiness.  When  the  palm  wine  is 
brought  into  the  market  place,  it  is  usual  amongst  the  n^;roes  for 
kings,  masters,  and  slaves,  to  sit  down  promiscuously  and  drink  to- 
gether, without  distinction  of  rank  or  station,  in  the  most  fiuniliar  man- 
ner and  with  increasing  good  humour ;  they  delight  in  full  bumpers, 
and  he  who  takes  a  pint  at  a  draught  is  accounted  a  clever  fellow. 

Of  the  palm  wine  used  along  the  Gold  Coast,  there  are  four  species. 

1.  That  made  from  the  palm  tree  properly  so  called,  whidi  is  drawn 
off  by  indsion,  after  lopping  away  the  branches,  when  the  tree  is  fuU 
grown.  For  this  purpose  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  thickest  part  of  the 
trunk,  into  which  a  small  pipe  or  reed  is  introduced ;  the  sap  con- 
tinues running  for  nearly  a  month,  and  when  the  tree  is  apparently 
exhausted,  a  fire  is  kindled  at  the  bottom  to  force  out  the  whole  juice. 

2.  That  called  Quaker ^  which  is  drawn  from  a  sort  of  dwarf  pafan, 
exceeds  the  other,  not  only  in  delicacy  of  flavour,  but  in  strength. 
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B.PardoHyihe  prodace  of  a  peculiar  speciefi  of  palm,  which  is  very  pak- 
table,  bat  weak  in  quality.  4.  The  KrUkay  or  Crifsiuy  a  wine  of  no 
great  strength,  Init  vHbich  is  said  to  beget  a  voracious  appetite,  a  con- 
itant  desire  for  eating,  and  an  extraordinary  lore  for  sensual  grati- 
fications.* 

At  Sierra  Leone,  although  sugar  is  cultivated,  no  rum  is  manu- 
factured, so  £ur  as  I  can  learn  ;  but  amongst  the  Negroes  a  drink  is 
made  from  tiie  manioc  (jairopha  manihot^)  a  plant  of  great  importance 
not  imly  in  this  quarter,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  in 
South  America,  as  noticed  in  the  articles  relating  to  those  countries. 
Bread,  of  a  very  palatable  and  nutritive  kind,  is  made  from  the  fiurina 
or  meal  procured  from  tiie  roots  of  tiie  manioc,  which  constitutes  the 
principal  food  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  natives. 

The  oil  of  the  palm  trees  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  is 
also  employed  with  the  alkaline  lixivium  of  the  plantain  or  banana 
tree,  fcnr  making  soap,  and,  by  incision  in  the  trunk,  a  liquor  is  drawn 
from  llie  tree  like  wine,  but,  from  its  proneness  to  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation, it  becomes  useless  in  three  or  four  days.  Were  it  distilled,  it 
might  afford  an  excellent  spirit^  and  come  much  cheaper  than  what  is 
imported  by  European  settlers.  As  tiie  method  of  procuring  the  liquor 
of  the  palm  is  different  here  from  that  practised  elsewhere,  a  short 
descripticm  may  be  necessary.  The  trunk  of  Uie  tree  being  too  rough 
to  permit  a  person  to  ascend  by  the  hands  and  feet  alone,  an  elliptical 
hoop  of  bamboo,  open  at  one  side,  is  made  to  pass  round  both  the  body 
of  the  climber  and  the  tree,  and  then  knotted.  With  the  hands  on 
each  side  of  the  hoop,  and  the  feet  pressing  against  tiie  stem  of  the  tree 
he  raises  himself  by  a  spring,  shifting  the  hoop  behind  his  back  each 
time,  and  then  advancing  a  step  with  his  feet ;  and  in  this  manner 
gains  tiie  desired  height,  when  with  no  other  support  but  his  back  to 
the  hoop,  and  has  feet  fimdy  applied  to  the  trunk,  he  makes  a  hole 
with  an  augur  about  half  an  inch  deep  below  tJie  crown  of  the  tree> 
into  which  he  inserts  a  leaf  in  the  form  of  a  tube  through  which  the 
liquor  runs  into  a  calabash  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  capable  of 
holding  several  quarts.  The  liquor  flows  more  freely  during  the  night 
than  in  the  heatoftheday.  About  half  agallon  may  be  procured  for 
the  space  of  a  month  from  a  single  tree  each  day,  without  any  injury  to 
it,  for  several  years.  But  if  the  drain  of  the  juice  continue  longer  than 
a  month,  the  tree  either  dies  or  requires  a  very  long  respite  till  it 
recovers.  After  tlie  wine  has  been  drawn  off,  the  auger-hole  is 
secured  with  some  clay  to  prevent  insects  from  leaving  their  eggs  in  it, 
the  hacvm  of  which  would  eventually  ruin  the  tree.t 

*  Bosnian's  Description  of  Guinea,  p.  286. 

t  M^terbottom's  Account  of  Sierra  Leone,  2  yoU.  8to. 
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There  are  three  species  of  the  palm  in  this  region  yielding  wine'. 
The  first,  the  sweet  kiAd,  is  alibrded  by  that  named  Maba,  and  the 
second  by  the  Mosombie,  the  third  from  the  Masongoi  of  a  sqperi<Nr 
quality.  The  sweet  wine,  when  properly  fermented,  prodaoes  avery 
agreeable  beverage.  An  inebriating  drink  is  also  produced  from 
make,  called  baamboo.  From  a  ^ecies  of  cream  fridt  Hmmd  in  the 
settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,'tlie  natives  draw  a  pleasant  saccharine  fluid 
to  quench  thirst ;  this,  when  fermented,  quickly  intoxicates.  Here  also 
is  a  plant  called  the  water-wuy  (Tetracera  potatoria)  the  stems  of 
which  are  a  sort  of  vegetable  fountain,  discharging,  when  cut  acrossy 
a  cool,  limpid,  and  refreshing  flnid.  In  the  centre  of  each  town,  in 
thb  settlement,  stands  a  building  erected  on  wooden  pillars,  and  called 
by  the  natives  a  AaW,  or  conversation  halL  The  doors  of  it  always 
stand  open  for  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  visitors,  and  hare  no  one 
can  be  at  a  loss  for  palm  wine  and  cheerful  company.  The  kalde  is 
.something  similar  to  a  coffee-room  in  Great  Britain. 

The  vine  was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  into  this  colony,  the 
plants  were  brought  from  Oandia,  and  they  are  said  to  yield  grapea 
in  some  parts  twice  in  the  year,  yet,  no  wine  has  been  made,  owing* 
perhaps  to  the  fear  of  injuring  the  home  manufiBcture. 

Among  the  various  vegetable  productions  of  Africa,  there  is  none 
more  remarkable  than  the  Boababy  or  Crout,  called  also  Adansonia 
digitata,  from  its  discoverer,  a  tree  of  such  stupendous  magnitude,  that 
it  measures,  according  to  Adanson,  from  65  to  78  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, every  branch  being  equal  to  a  moderate  tree.  When  in-  full 
foliage,  it  is  a  forest  in  miniature ;  strifqped  of  its  leaves  it  is  like  an 
hnmense  wooden  tower.  The  fruit,  resembling  a  gourd,  is  made  into 
drinking  bowls  and  vessels  for  various  purposes.;  the  bark  furnishes 
a  coarse  thread,  .which  is  converted  into  ropes  and  doth.  ^— the  small 
leaves  affi>rd  food  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  are  commonly  employed 
as  leaven  lor  bread,  and  to  ferment  beer  brewed  from  millet,  while 
the  larger  leaves  serve  as  coverings  to  the  hnts ;  when  burned,  their 
ashes  foim  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  so^ : — bees  hive  in  the 
hollows  of  the  trunk — the  pelican  constructs  its  nest  between  its  mas- 
sive branches — ^monldes  betake  themselves  to  it  for  shelter  and  sub- 
sistence, hence  the  name  of  boabab  or  monldes'  bread — awhile  the  wan- 
deringnegro  finds  refuge  firom  the  storm  in  its  time-worn  cavities.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree,  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  constitute  Lalo  which 
the  Africans  mix  with  thor  food,  to  diminish  the  excessive  perspi- 
ration to  which  they  are  subject,  and  Europeans  find  it  serviceable  in 
diarrhosa  and  other  maladies  inddental  to  the  climate.  The  pulp  of 
the  fruit  is  slightly  acid,  and  so  agreeable,  that  it  is  frequently  eaten; 
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widle  tlie  jnicc  expressed  from  it,  Irlieii  mixed  with  sugar,  constitutes 
a  refredung  drink  possessing  many  virtues,  and  is  much  valued  as  a 
specifie  in  pestaleiitial  levers — ^farm«ited»  it  inebriates,  and  wlien  ana^ 
lyxed,- the  pulp  is  found  to  be  (Somposi&d  of  a  gum  resembling  gum 
Senegtd,  a  sugary  taAtter,  starch,  and  a  substance  which  appears  to 
be  tiie  malic  ^sdd!*'— -This  tree,  wlii<^  is  chiefly  found  in  S^iegal,  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  flikmboldt,  '^  the  oldest  organic  monument  of  our 
planet."  Soibe  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  stood  5000  years.  The 
natives  boUow  its  huge  trunk  into  duimbers,  in  which  they  deposit 
the  bodies  of  malefactors,  or  persons  to  whom  the  rites  of  sepulture 
are  denied :  here  the  bodies  become  dried  up,  the  tree  acting  as  an 
antiseptic,  and  preserving  them  like  mummies. 

With  the  boabab  may  be  associated  the  €obai,f  a  tree  litde  inferior 
in  magnitude,  the  fruit  of  which,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  is  reck* 
oned  so  deiicious,  that,  die  inhabitants  require  no  other  food  when  it 
can  be  proenred;  and  their  ingenuity  has  ^cceeded  in  making  it 
subservient  to  the  prdrpeses  of  drink. 

The  people  of  Gabon,  Calbengas,  Biafra,  and  Ashaoatee,  are 
all  skiDed  in  tiie  making  of  intoxicating  beverages.  Bowdich, 
irho  visited  the  latter  country  in  1817,  Ibund  its  inhabitants  well 
supplied  wiiih  pafan  wine,  of  which  ^y  aare  very  -  load.  One  ct 
the  lords  of  the  council,  named  Oudmata,  on  one  oocasion,  seemed 
qiiite  astonished  ttt  as  Bngfish  gentleman  drinkingeidy  haifsk  bumper, 
and  remarked  that  he  would  drink  three  pots,  about  fifteen  gallons^ 
before  he  went  to  bed.{ 

Among  the  privations  that  superstition  imposes  on  them,  one  day 
of  the  weds  is  considered  yS?^A  or  sacred,  on  which  they  are  exempted 
from  labour,  and  deprived  of  tlieir  favourite  beverage. 

It  forms  a  portion  of  the  traffic  for  slaves  in  Ashantee  to  present 
the  Inag  and  his.  ministers  with  difierent  kinds  of  liquors,  the  better  to 
secure  his  fiivour,  and  at  an  entertainment  given  by  that  monarch  to 
Bowdich's  mission,  they  had  port,  Madeira^  spirits,  and  Dutch  cor- 
dials, with  wine  glasses.  Healths  were  frequently  drunk,  such  as— 
''  The  king  of  Ashantee"— '^  The  king  of  Engknd".— ''  The  Governor^ 
— "Hie  king's  captaans"-^--^^ A  perpetual  union''-*-*' The  handsome 
women  of  England  and  Ashantee." 

Rum  is'a  favourite  liquor,  both  with  the  kii^  and  people ;  it  is 
poured  out  along  with  pahn  wine,  as  a  peace  offering,  t^  the  manes  of 
the  dead ;  and  in  the  national  processions  and  celebration  of  religious 

Hooker's  Botan,  Magaz. 
t  Mollien's  Trayels  to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  in  1816,  8vo. 
t  Bowdieh's  Ashantee,  p.  386. 
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rites,  the  king's  cook  is  obliged  to  bear,  amongst  odier  utensik,  mlver 
punch  bowls,  waiters,  and  tankards,  to  accommodate  the  monarch  and 
his  attendants ;  while  in  sacrifices  for  deceased  relatives,  quantities 
of  those  liquors  are  consumed  in  drinking  and  sprinkling  their  graves. 
Before  the  committal  of  desperate  acts,  the  Ashantees  drink  largely 
of  rum,  to  inspire  courage.  One  of  their  monarchs,  being  unsuccesRful 
in  war,  knew  that  he  must  eventually  lose  his  head ;  and  to  prevent 
such  disgrace,  he  summoned  his  ministers  in  order  that  he  might  sacri- 
fice his  life  for  the  quiet  of  his  people.  They  insisted  on  sharing  fais 
fate,  and  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  being  brought  for  each  to  sit  on,  they 
drank  to  excess,  and  blew  themselves  up,  at  the  same  moment,  with  fire 
from  their  pipes. 

In  paying  interest  on  money,  it  is  accompanied  with  what  is  called 
a  dctsk  of  liquor  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  penalties  for  an  intrigue  is  a 
pot  of  palm  wine,  or  pitto,  which  is  here  accounted  as  good  and  plea- 
sant as  some  of  our  brisk  ales ;  it  is  made  from  dried  com.     It  is  cus- 
tomary, when  they  drink,  to  spill  a  little  of  the  liquor  on  the  ground, 
as  an  ofiering  to  the  y^^if  A,  somewhat  similar  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  as  referred  to  in  Homer's  Odyssey.     In  drinking 
palm  wine  it  is  deemed  a  luxury  to  suffer  the  liquor  to  run  over  the 
beard,  and  many  pride  themselves  on  the  adroitness  with  which  they 
can  draw  this  ornament  of  the  chin  through  the  fingers  while  wet. — 
The  drops  are  usually  caught  by  a  boy  with  a  bowl,  which  he  holds 
kneeling,  and  these  predous  tricklings  are  swallowed  with  pleasurable 
avidity.     Feasts  are  generally  held  in  the  market  place,  and  it  is 
almost  a  daily  ceremony  with  the  king  to  drink  there  in  state,  seated  in 
an  elevated  chair.     On  inmiolating  victims  for  success  in  war,  he  holds 
a  silver  goblet  of  palm  wine  in  his  hand,  and  when  the  head  of  a  sub- 
ject is  cut  ofi^,  rising  on  tip-toe,  he  imitates  a  dancing  motion,  as  he 
drinks  with  joy,  inspired  by  expectations  of  conquest.     A  man  of  con- 
Isequence,  in  private  circles,  never  drinks  before  his  inferiors  without 
hiding  his  face  from  them,  believing  that  at  this  moment  only  his  ene- 
mies have  the  power  of  imposing  a  spell  on  his  fieMsulties  in  spite  of  his 
fetish  guardian.     It  is  considered,  whether  at  a  public  or  private  meet- 
ing, a  proof  of  superior  strength  in  those  who  can  drink  most  without 
being  overcome.     After  marriage,  it  is  usual  for  the  brid^^room  to 
present  the  bride's  family  with  a  flask  of  rum,  the  day  foUowing  the 
nuptials  ;  and  as  it  is  presented  full  or  partly  so,  it  indicates  either' 
her  purity  or  frailty  before  the  marriage.     In  visiting,  the  chief  gives 
his  principal  skve  a  few  sips  of  the  liquor  ofiered  to  himself,  not  as  a 
matter  of  precaution  against  poison,  as  in  Abyssinia,  but  as  a  testi- 
mony of  regard. 
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BooDDan,  when  he  Tinted  the  coast  of  Gnfaiea,  found  the  inhabitants 
willing  to  barter  every  thing  for  brandy.  If  any  of  them  happened 
to  get  a  monthful  more  than  another,  they  began  to  fi|^  without 
respect  to  king,  prince,  or  priest.  Some  joined  in  the  scuffle  through 
ettTy,  and  lest  they  might  be  accused  of  being  idle  spectators.  It  is 
■aid  of  one  of  the  diiefs  of  Bamba,  that  he  refused  the  crown  in  order 
to  be  near  the  Portuguese,  that  through  their  means  he  might  the 
more  readily  indulge  in  wine  and  brandy.*  The  Negro  women  of 
the  Slare  Coast  brew  an  excellent  description  of  beer  from  milhioy  a 
species  of  millet  or  nuiise.  Water,  being  drawn  from  wells  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  fathoms  in  depth,  is  so  cold  as  to  render  the  drinldng 
of  it  dangerous :  hence  beer  is  in  great  consumption,  being  one  of  the 
safest  bererages  to  allay  thirst  in  that  very  warm  climate. 

Rene  Caill6,  one  of  the  latest  travellers  in  Africa,!  has  not  added 
moch  to  our  information  respecting  that  almost  unknown  quarter  of 
the  globe.    He  states,  that  he  found  palm  wine  in  use,  and,  near  the 
settlement  of  St.  Louis,  he  observed  that  from  a  fruit  called  caura^  a 
sort  of  plum,  an  agreeable  beverage  was  made,  which  much  resembled 
dder :  this  fruit,  when  bruised  and  fermented  with  water,  produlced  a 
liquor  hig^y  intoxicating.     He  mentions  another  liquor  termed  Jiu" 
jin-^y  made  from  the  root  of  a  plant  of  that  name.     This  root  is  forst 
homed  and  then  pounded  with  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree,  aft^  which 
it  18  immersed  in  water  and  kept  constantly  stirring  for  about  the 
space  of  two  hours.     It  is  then  left  for  a  few  days  to  ferment,  after 
which  it  is  drawn  off  and  becomes  a  drink  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
flavour.     The  Koorankos,  a  people  living  to  the  East  of  Sierra  Leone, 
make  an  exhilarating,  effervescing  drink,  called  singin^  which  they 
extract  from  a  rootof  the  same  name.  Among  the  Bagos,  an  enterpris- 
ing tribe,  palm  wine  is  plentiful,  and  as  early  matrimonial  contracts 
are  made  there,  it  is  a  curious  regulation,  that  as  soon  as  an  engage- 
ment of  this  kind  is  entered  into,  tiie  parties  are  compelled  to  live  in 
the  same  house,  and  are  brought  up  together  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  designed  for  each  other.    From  that  time,  when  tiiey  are 
generally  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  the  male  is  enjoined  to 
hiring  .each  day  to  the  relations  of  his  intended  partner,  two  calabashes 
of  pahn  wine,  one  in  the  morning,  and  another  in  the  evening.     His 
parents  supply  him  with  this,  until  he  is  himself  capable  of  making  the 
wine.     Major  Laing,  speaking  of  another  tribe,:!:  says,  that  the  court- 
ship does  not  anploy  much  time  ;  for  if  a  man  form  an  attachment 

*  Boman  b  description  of  Guinea,6vo.  p.  403.     Adaiuon  s  Voyage  to  Senegal, 
t  IVaTels  through  Central  Africa  to  Timbuctoo,  &e.  1824,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo. 
X  Laing's  Trayels  in  Western  Africa,  Sto.  p.  83. 
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for  a  female^  he  never  considers  whether  the  feeling  is  rec^rocal,  bnt 
immediately  carries  te  her  parents  a  jar  of  pabn  wine,  and  declares  to 
them  the  object  of  his  visits  Should  his  suit  be  approved  of,  he  is  in- 
vited to  retarn,.  when  a.scM^ond  jar  of  .wine,  witb  some  other  trifling' 
present,  termiAates  the  courtship...  A  tgnhe  called  the  Timannus,  in. 
the  vicinity  of  Sietra  Leone,  not  only  employ  palm  wine  in  this .  man* 
ner,  hat  nse  it  as  cMfcrings  to  the  dead ;  for  which  purpose  they 
deposit  not  only  quanlities  of  this  liquor,  but  of  provinons  in  the:chamel 
houses,  pavtieulavly.  of  thw  kings  and  chie&,  imder  the  impi:ession  tbaS 
they  are  necessary  fer  the  deceasedy  and  consumed  by  them  as  ajnip- 
port  for  their  spiritual  esdstenoe ;  thus  shewing  a  belief  in  the.  immor- 
tality of  the  seiuli,  It  is  a  prevailing  psactice,  among  many  of  the 
pagan  nations  of.Afrifsa,  to  consign  a  portion  of  both  food  and.  drink 
to  the  dead,  associating  the  pleasures  of  the  temporal  with  the  Spiri- 
tual world.  .  Their  attachment  to  palm  wine  is  so  stresig,  that  many 
are  so  relaxed  by  its  efiects,  that  they  become  affisted  with  diseases 
not  unlike  those  produced  by  atni,  in  the  Sandwich  islands. 

The  Caffires  and  Tambooldes  prepare  an  intoxicatii^  drink  fiom 
millet^  or  Guinea  com,  which  they  call  pambie.  It  is  manu&etured 
much  in  ^  same  way  as  the  liquors  already  described,  and  in  large 
quantities  ;  Hur.  the  longer  it  remains  so  as  to  become  tart  or  sour,  the 
better  tiiey  reckon  it  and  the  more  eagerly  do  they  covet  it,  as  posses- 
sing great  virtues.* 

In  Morocco,  the  Jews  are  extremely  active  in  preparing  intozica* 
ting  liqncws,  and  •  making  wines  both  white  and  red  ;  and  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Suse  and  Tetuan,  they  not  only  make  wine,  wUdb,  in  Wind- 
hus^s  opinion,  is  equal  to  the  sherry  of  Spain,|  but  distill  brandy  from 
the  refuse  of  the  grape  as  well  as  from  raisins4  An  ardent  spirit  is 
also  extracted  from  figs  called  mahayahj  which  they  drink  almost 
immediately  from  the  alembic.  When  it  is  kept  for  a  year  or  two,  it 
resembles  Irish  whiskey,  and  is  preferred  to  European  brandy  or  rum, 
because,  as  they  pret<md,  it  does  not  heat  the  blood.  Aglass  of  it  is 
generally  taken  before  meals :  dder  is  made  in  many  parts  of  Barbery, 
and  affmrds  an  excellent  drink.  UmqA  is  common,  but  consists  of 
little  more  than  the  watar  in  wldch  raisins  have  been  steeped.  Sir 
Capel  De  Brooke,  when  in  Morocco,  found  that  the  Moors  were  not 
serupnlous  in  drinking  wine,  which  they  take  afl»r  boiling,  that  pro- 
cess, in  their  opinion,  reaskoving  the  objection  made  in  the  Koran,  as  it 
is  the  simple  fermented  juiee  of  the  grape  which  is  forbidden  :  in  this 

•  Joano  Dos  Santot'  Hist.     Patterson's  Trayels  in  Cafihuna,  4to.p.  9«. 

t  Journey  to  Mequiues. 

X  Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco,  4to.  p.  18. 


jtate  ks  taste  and  appearance  resemble  Mor  mead.  Lanpriere 
anerta,  that  there  are  very  few  of  tke  inliabitaiits  who  do- not  joyfully 
eaibraee  erery  private  opportmnty  o^  drinkiiig  wine  and  spirits  to 
cxoesa.  Serend  of  their  monarcfas  were  guUty  of  great  eztraTagancies 
in  their  dronkenness.  Ahdehneledi  was  odions  to  his  sobjects  on  this 
account,  and  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelties  while  under  its  inftn- 
snee,  Ano^Mr  emperor,  in  an  intemperate  moment,  caused  the  teeth 
of  a  fsrvnite  mistress  to  be  drawn  out ;  and  to  atone  for  his  barbarity, 
he  ordered  die  dentist  to  be  senred  in  die  same  manner,  whose  teeth 
he  sent  her  by  way  of  consolation.  Muley  Dehaby  destroyed  his  con* 
stitution  and  shortened  his  r^gn  through  an  obstinaie  dropsy,  occa- 
floned  by  an  inordinate  devotion  to  wine. 

The  mateiiak  for  which,  and  the  proportion  of  brandy  drawn 
from  those  materials,  as  practised  by  the  Jews  in  thdr  manu&eture 
of  that  spirit,  are— 

From  IdOlbs.  of  pears,  which,  when  in  season,  cost  about  ten  pence 
they  make  about  two  gallons. 

fVom  1501bs.  of  raisins^  which  cost  about  ten  pence,  from  eight  and 
1  half  to  nine  gallons  are  extracted. 

From  Id01b8.offigs,  vdiich  cost  about  sixpence,  they  make  about  eight 
gaUona. 

From  1501bs.  of  dates,  costing  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eigfat 
pence»  abont  seven  gaQons  are  obtained. 

The  brandy  from  dates  is  considered  the  best,  and  is  sold  fords.6d. 
per  gallon. 

Hie  brandy  from  raisins  and  figs  seUs  for  about  2s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

The  brandy  from  pears  brings  about  Ss.  6d.  per  gallon. 

Fnnn  150Hib.  of  grapes,  about  eight  gallons  of  very  tolerable  wine 
sre  obtained^  and  four  gallons  of  brandy. 

Were  the  Jews  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  thdr  grapes,  and 
the  making  of  wine,  it  is  considered  it  would  be  of  good  quality.  In 
August,,  the  wine  is  made,  and  the  process  of  boiling  is  usually  con- 
ducted in  the  open  streets.  The  white  grapes  are  simply  pressed 
under  foot  and  then  boiled  ;  the  Mack  grapes,  or  their  refuse,  undergo 
the  process  of  distillation.  The  brandy  is  of  a  white  or  clear  colour, 
and  is  generally  flavoured  with  aniseed  of  which  the  Jews  are  very 
i^nd  :  a  glass  is  usually  taken  the  first  thing  before  breakfast,  and  is 
considered  very  wholesome.  To  the  taking  of  spirits  is  attributed  the 
freedom  of  the  Jews  from  the  elephantitmsy  or  swelling  of  the  legs,  a 
disease  quite  common  amongst  the  Mahometans.  Both  Moors  and 
Jews  make  very  good  sweet-meats  from  the  orange  flower,  which  the 
rich  boil  in  clarified  sugar,  and  the  poorer  classes  in  honey :  orange 
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peel  is  also  made  into  a  presenre  with  sugar  and  honey  ;  the  sugared 
ahnond  cakes  are  very  good.  In  Morocco,  the  oath  of  a  principal 
cUkaid^  or  Talib^  is  equal  to  the  oaths  of  six  common  persons,*  but 
there  are  different  offences^  of  which  if  he  be  proved  g^ty,  detract 
from  the  validity  of  his  oaths  ;  amongst  these  offences  are  those  of 
drinking  wine^  smoking,  &c. 

.  Hie  people  of  Tripoli  make  an  excellent  wine  from  the  Lotus  tree, 
(zizyphus  lotus)  the  fruit  of  which  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  the 
date  :  from  this  tree,  it  is  allied,  that  the  andent  Egyptians  took 
the  name  of  lotophagi.  The  lotus  of  the  andents  appears  to  be  the 
same  plant  as  the  seedra  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
Jereede  and  other  parts  of  Barbary ;  it  has  the  leaves,  priddes,  flowers, 
and  fruit  of  the  zizyphusy  or  jujeb.  The  fruit  is  lusdous  and  in  great 
repute  ;  it  tastes  something  like  gingerbread,  and  is  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets through  all  the  southern  districts  of  these  kingdoms.!  Hie  Lybian, 
or  Rhamnus  lotus  of  Linnseus,  is  a  shrub  of  about  four  or  five  feet 
high,  bearing  berries  which  are  very  nutritive,  and  used  in  various 
ways  as  food.  Whether  this  be  the  same  as  the  lotus  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  in  his  address  to  the  Ten  Thousand,  cannot  be  determined.]: 
Pliny  alludes  to  it,  as  frumishing  subsistence  to  the  Roman  army, 
when  passing  through  a  portion  of  Africa.§  Mungo  Park  notices  the 
Rhamnus  lotus,  the  berries  of  which  are,  by  some  of  the  negro  nations, 
termed  Tamberongs,  and  converted  into  bread  by  pounding  them  in  a 
mortar  till  the  farina  is  separated  from  the  stones.  This  £urina,  or 
meal,  is  then  mixed  with  water,  formed  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  The  stones  are  put  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  well  shaken  to 
separate  the  remaining  particles  of  meal,  which  communicate  an 
agreeable  taste  to  the  water,  and  being  mixed  with  a  little  pounded 
millet  form  a  pleasant  gruel,  called  ^»Jt,  the  common  breakfast  in 
many  parts  of  Ludamar.||  In  other  places  they  ferment  it,  and  thus 
make  an  excellent  beverage  from  it. 

The  Jews  at  Taffilet  use  beer  of  their  own  brewing,  but,  in  the 
vintage  season,  make  a  little  wine.  Palm  trees  are  very  abundant  in 
Tripoli,  and  the  inhabitants  draw  from  them,  by  incision,  a  frothy 
liquor  termed  laghibiy  which,  when  drunk  immediately  after  being  taken 
from  the  tree,  is  very  palatable.  It  is  also  fermented^  and  produces  a 
strong  inebriating  wine  in  great  request  among  the  people,  notwith- 
standing the  prohibitions  of  the  Koran.  The  laghibi  is  obtained  from 
the  annual  buds  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  the  juice  flowing  from  the 

•  Sir  Capel  De  Brooke's  Sketches  of  Spain  and  Morocco,  vol.  i.  p.  145. 

t  Shaw's  Travels.  %  Anab.  lib.  iii. 

5  PHny,  lib.  V.  c.  4  ;  lib.  xiii.  c.  17,  18.  |  Park's  Travels. 
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Voands  is  collected  in  vessels.  Trees,  haTing  undergone  this  opera* 
tiott,  bear  no  fruit  during  the  next  three  years  ;  but,  according  to  Paolo 
Delia  CeAa,  that  which  is  then  produced  is  of  a  more  delicious  kind«— 
In  some  parts  are  excellent  grapes,  but  no  wine  is  nuide  from  them 
owing  to  the  indolence  and  ignforance  of  the  people.*  Wine  and 
liquor  riiops,  as  WeQ  as  some  taverns  are  kept  by  the  Mahometans  of 
Tripoli,  who,  regardless  of  the  prohibition  by  the  law,  drink  wine 
without  any  restraint  or  limitation  :  so  great  is  the  consumption,  that 
it  is  said  to  produce  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs  annu- 
ally.f  In  die  mi^usoleums  have  been  found  various  sorts  of  drinking 
vesseb  }  a  proof  that  the  early  inhabitants  were  fiuniliar  with  wine  and 
and  oilier  seductive  liquors. 

The  Deys  of  Algiers,  though  possessing  one  of  the  most  fertile 
States  in  Barbary,  do  not  encourage  the  manufacture  of  inebriating 
fiquors ;  yet  Jamaica  rum,  as  well  as  good  wine,  is  among  the  merchan" 
dise  always  in  demand.  Grapes  of  a  superior  quality  grow  in  Al^- 
g^ers  ;  and,  according  to  Shaw,  some  wine  is  made  not  inferior  to  the 
best  Hermitage,  both  in  taste  and  flavour  ;  but  the  locusts  are  so  des- 
tructive, diat  tliey  frequently  annihilate  whole  vineyards.  Since*  the 
conquest  of  Algiers  by  the  French,  in  1831,  it  is  to  be  presumed  thai 
their  ingenuity  has  not  been  slow  in  bringing  to  bear  the  resources  of 
that  country  to  supply  the  wants  of  th^  army  with  such  liquors  as  the 
native  fruits  afford.  In  Tunis,  the  taverns  are  kept  by  slaves,  who 
have  considerable  authority,  which  tbey  sometimes  exercise  with  good 
effect ;  for  if  any  one  get  drunk  or  behave  irregidarly,  they  have  the 
power  of  chastising  him  at  the  instant ;  by  which  means  taverns  and 
public-bouses  are  protected  from  broils  and  disturbances*  White  wine 
made  in  tlie  country  is  the  common  beverage,  which  is  cheap  and  of 
good  quafity,but,  in  order  to  render  it  more  inebriating,  it  is  mixed 
with  quick-lime. 

In  Barca,  great  quantities  of  a  liquor  made  from  the  date  tree  are 
consomed,  and  which  is  called  date  free  water:  it  inebriates  when 
taken  to  any  excess.  This  country  is  remarkable  for  the  superior 
flavour  of  its  dates,  which  are  in  such  abundance,  that  they  are  fre- 
quentiy  used  in  feeding  cattie. 

Along  the  Barbary  coast,  as  well  as  in  the  Levant,  sherbet  is 
the  common  drink.  The  term  sherbet  is  applied  generally  to  every 
bevmige  consisting  of  water  holding,  in  solution,  a  sweet  and  an  acid  ; 
and  is  preferable  to  lemonade  in  its  extended  acceptation.    In  Algiers 

*  NarratiTe  (yf  an  Expedition  from  Tripoli  to  the  Western  Frontiers  of  Egypt,  in 
1617,  8to.  London,  1822,  p.  16. 
t  Travels  of  Ali  Bey,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 
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it  is  made  of  sugar,  jdce  of  lemons,  aprioots,  plmns,  violets,  or  oAer 
fruits.  Mead  also  idbounds,  honey  being  gathered  in  large  quaatitieat 
not  only  in  the  Barbary  States,  but,  as  already  observed,  through 
almost  every  part  of  Africa.  The  wealth  of  many  of  the  tribes,  it  is 
veil  loiown,  consists  in  nothing  but  honey  and  wax.  The  modes  of 
rearing  bees  are  various  ;  the  hives  are  generally  shi^ed  like  ours,  but 
more  of  a  cylindrical  form,- and  placed  lengthwise,  and  are  commonly 
suspended  from  the  branches  of  trees:  the  entrance  is  at  the  bottom 
which  is  furnished  with  straw.  This,  however,  is  only  the  case 
where  the  bees  are  domesticated  ;  but  wild  honey  is  procured  from  the 
forests  in  larg«  quantities.  Flowers  being  very  scanty  in  many  States, 
the  bees  collect  the  honey  from  trees,  shrubs,  and  even  underwood  i 
hence  African  honey,  in  general,  is  coarse  and  insipid  to  European 
palates,  and  is  full  of  particles  of  leaves  that  give  it  a  blackish  appear 
ance ;  some  ingenious  natives  clarify  it,  and  render  it  beautifrd,  rich^ 
and  agreeable.  The  art  of  making  brandy  from  fermented  honey  b 
said  to  be  practised  by  some  of  the  native  tribes,  a  use  to  which  it  has 
never  yet  been  applied  in  Europe.  Molien,  in  his  Travels,  informs 
us  that  the  Poulas  make  brandy  from  honey  after  being  fermented  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  sugar  obtained  from  honey  is  of  two  sorts, 
one  resembling  that  of  the  grape  and  the  other  like  the  granulated  pro- 
duce of  the  sugar*cane.  In  some  of  the  interior  districts,  a  kind  of 
beer,  called  Ballo,  is  made  from  rice  or  millet. 

I  shall  conclude  this  circuit  of  Africa,  by  observing,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  its  most  enlightened  inhabitants  in  chemistry  is  not  more 
solid  than  their  pretended  acquirements  in  alchymy ;  since  the  boasted 
discoveries'  of  the  Saracens  are  to  them  whoUy  lost : — even  in  the 
most  simple  medidnal  prescriptions,  the  Moors,  from  whom  great  infor- 
mation m^ht  be  expected,  display  the  grossest  ignorance.  So  limited 
is  their  education,  that  the  only  book  in  use  among  them  is  the  Koran 
with  its  commentaries,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  blundering  tracts 
on  geography,  with  some  historical  mem<Mrs^-for  sudi  branches  of 
history, as  are  older  than  the  Mahometan  era,  area  medley  of  romance 
and  confusion.  Thus  circumstanced,  even  did  their  laws  permit,  they 
could  not  manage  any  experiment  in  chemistry,  much  less  the  process 
of  distillation  :  to  the  Jews  and  Christians  residing  among  them,  they 
are  indebted  altogether  for  the  products  of  the  alembic. 

In  the  Persian  empire,  as  well  as  in  the  Turkish,  the  Mahometan 
futh  precludes  indulgence  in  inebriating  liquors  4  but  in  few  countries, 
perhaps,  is  there  less  attention  paid  to  the  prohibitory  mandate  of  the 
prophet.  Sherbet  b  the  fashionable  drink  at  meals,  but  wine  is  the 
favourite  in  private.    The  love  of  the  Persians  for  this  liquor  is  well 
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faiown  from  the  earHest  antiquity ;  and  it  often  led  tliem  into  the 
iiHWt  eKtraragant  excesses.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  debate  on  matters  of  the  ^;hest  moment  when  heated  with 
wine  ;*  and  Strabo,  says  their  counsels  and  decrees  were  firmer,  if 
made  at  that  time,  than  when  sober.f  It  was  a  fiuniliar  phrase  among 
them,  diat  "  there  was  equal  sin  in  a  glass  as  in  a  flaggon."  So 
impressed  are  they  with  the  idea  that  the  sole  pleasure  of  wine  is  in 
its  intoxicating  effects,  that  they  think  CShrislians  are  all  drunkards;  and 
say,  that  since  it  is  a  pririlege  of  our  religion  to  drink  wine,  it  is  neidwr 
attended  with  shame,  nor  disgrace.  Hence  many  of  the  blunders  or 
ringnlarities  of  Europeans  are  often  attributed  by  the  Persians  to . 
drunkenness.  The  following  anecdote  is  a  familiar  illustralioik  An 
Tgttgiiflli  officer,  riding  on  one  of  their  most  spirited  horses,  had  great 
difficulty  to  keep  his  seat,  and  presented  so  awkward  a  display  of  horse- 
manship, that  he  was  laughed  at  by  the  spectators.  A  Persian  firiend 
who  was  witness  to  the  scene,  in  order  to  save  the  credit  of  the  English- 
man, exdaimed,  "Oh!  he  rides  admirably,  and  as  becomes  one  of  a 
nation  of  soldiers ;  but  he  is.  drunk,  and  that  accounts  for  his  not  keep- 
ing his  seat  as  he  otherwise  would."  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
9aved  the  officer  from  further  observation.  Hafiz,  the  elegant  and 
&TOurite  poet  of  the  Persians,  though  he  may  have  indulged  his  ima- 
gination to  the  extreme  of  fiction,  has  strongly  marked,  in  the  follow- 
ing verses,  his  attachment  to  the  popular  beverage  of  his  country  : 

*'  I  am,**  says  he,  "  neither  a  judge,  nor  a  priest,  nor  a  censor,  nor  a  biwyer  ; 
vhj  should  I  forbid  the  use  of  wine  ? 

*'  Do  not  be  vexed  at  the  trifles  of  the  world  ;  drink,  for  it  is  a  folly  for  A  wise 
nan  to  be  afflicted. 

**  Tliat  poignant  liquor,  which  the  zealot  calls  the  mother  of  sins,  is  pleasanter 
and  sweeter  to  me,  than  the  kisses  of  a  maiden." 

**  The  only  ftiends  who  are  free  from  care,  are  a  goblet  of  wine  and  a  book  of 
odea. 

**  The  tulip  is  acquainted  with  the  faithlessness  of  the  world  ;  for,  from  the  time 
that  it  Uows  till  it  dies,  it  holds  the  cup  in  its  hand. 

**  Give  me  wine  I  wine  that  shall  subdue  the  strongest ;  that  I  may  for  a  time 
forget  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world. :( 

"  The  roses  have  oome,  nor  can  any  thing  afibrd  so  much  pleasure,  as  a  goblet  of 
#ine. 

**  The  enjoyments  of  life  are  vain  ;  bring  wine,  for  tbe  trappings  of  the  world 
are  perishable." 

*  Herod,  vol.  i.  s.  188,  p.  187.  t  Strabo,  Geo.  chi4>.  15. 

X  Johnson  called  brandy,  **  drink  for  heroet"  Hafix  distinguishes  his  liquor  |>y 
an  uncommon  epithet,  "  the  leveller  of  men," 
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This  flowery  imagery  of  Hafia,  so  descriptive  of  nuui's  attaehmenl 
to  wine,  brings  to  my  recollection  an  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  a  wine* 
bibber.  "  Wine  gives  life  !  it  was  death  to  me.  I  never  beheld  ihe 
morning  sun  with  sober  eyes  ;  even  my  bones  are  thirsty.  Stranger  f 
isprinkle  my  grave  with  wine  ;  empty  the  cup  and  depart." 

Travellers  assure  us,  that  intoxication  is  common  in  Persia,  and  ihaX 
the  laws  of  moderation  are  frequently  as  little  regarded  as  those  of  re. 
ligion.  It  is  related  of  a  certain  Khan  of  that  country,  that  he  was  so 
fbndof^irituous  liquors,  that  the  king  had  often  reproved  and  even 
chastised  him  for  it ;  but  finding  those  measures  of  no  effect,  his  Ma-. 
jesty  ordered  him  to  continue  drinking,  which  order  he  so  Mthfully 
fUfilled,  that  he  waa  intoxicated  during  forty  days,  and,  in  consequence 
became  so  disgusted  with  the  practice,  that  he  gave  it  up  altogether, 
and  solicited  the  king  to  revoke  his  command.* 

At  an  entertainment,  at  which  Mr.  Morier  was  present,  he  de- 
scribes very  minutely  the  various  articles  served  up  to  the  guestSi^ — 
Amongst  these  were  trays,  with  fine  china  bowls  filled  with  sh^bets, 
some  of  which  contained  sweet  liquors,  and  others  a  most  exquinte 
kind  of  lemonade  ;  besides,  small  cups  with  delicious  liqueurs.  While 
in  vases  of  sherbet  were  spoons  made  of  pear-tree,  with  deep  bowls> 
and  made  so  fine  that  the  long  handle  gently  vibrated,  when  carried  to 
the  lips,  as  if  to  tantalize  the  desire  of  the  guest.  Wine  formed  no 
part  of  the  banquet,  for  the  prohibition  of  the  Prophet  was  retigiously 
observed  by  the  entertainer,  who  was  a  rigid  Mussulman,  and  an 
exception  to  the  generality  of  his  countrymen. 

The  Jews  and  Armenian  Christians  are,  in  Perua,  the  principal 
manu&cturers  of  wine,  and  though  there  is  scarcely  a  province  in  the 
^npire  which  does  not  afibrd  it,  yet  the  wine  of  some  is  much  more 
esteemed  than  that  of  others.  Shiraz  is  universally  allowed  to  pro- 
chice  the  best.  Tavernier  states,  that  4,125  tuns  of  this  wine  were 
annually  made  in  his  time.f  It  has  so  strong  a  body,  that  it  will  keep 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  years  without  diminution  of  colour  or 
flavour.  To  eat  the  bread  of  Yezd,  and  drink  the  wine  of  Shiraz,  is, 
proverbially  in  Persia,  to  be  happy.  The  name  of  Shiraz,  or  Sheraz, 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  Sherab,  which,  in  the  Persian  lang^uage, 
signifies  a  grape,  because  that  fruit  abounds  in  this  place  and  its 
vicinity,  where  the  finest  orchards  and  vineyards  in  that  empire  are 
found.  Among  the  grapes  most  esteemed  for  wine,  the  Feesh  Bahuy 
which  is  without  seed,  b  luscious  and  agreeable  to  the  taste  :  the 

•  Kouebue's  Travels,  p.  207. 

t  Tavernier,  p.  421.      Waring's  Tour  to  Shiraz. 
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Atkgri^  ako  mmdng  seed,  n  u  tweet  as  sugar ;  ike  black  fruit  of  thk 
species  produees  tke  celebrated  Skiras  wine  ;  and  tbe  Sabibi,  tbe 
bandies  of  wbick  weigk  from  seven  to  eight  ponndiB,  is  a  red  grape 
«f  a  sharp  rough  taste  thotyieldsagood  wine,  but  is  chiefly  employed  for 
making  vinegar.  The  lirwA9»t>A  is  asmall  grape,  andylike  the  Askerif 
widHHit  any  stone  ;  in  the  opinion  of  Olivier,  it  is  preferable  to  aS 
others,  not  oidy  for  eating,  but  for  wine.  The  anguur  cufi^  from 
wkieh  is  mannfaetured  the  rich  red  wine  so  nearly  resemMing  Her;> 
mitage,  is  in  high  estimation. 

At  Shirao,  Ispahan,  Casbin,  Teheran,  andodier  places,  the  vineyards 
are  numerous,  and  planted  in  the  most  advantageous  situations,  both 
wHh  respect  to  soil  and  exposure  to  the  sun's  genial  influence. 

In  making  wine  in  Perna,  the  fruit  is  trodden  in  a  vat,  or  cistern 
formed  of  mason  work,  plastered  with  a  material  or  stucco  like  Ro- 
man cement.  From  this  the  juice  is  collected  into  an  under  vessel,  or 
receiver,  from  whidi  it  is  conveyed  into  immense  jars,  containing 
nearly  100  gallons,  to  undergo  the  process  of  fermentation.  In  thesd 
it  is  lefl;  about  three  weeks,  during  which  it  is  stirred  daily  by  a  person 
appmnted  for  the  purpose.  The  wine  is  afterwards  strained  and  put 
into  other  vessels,  in  which  it  remains  nei^ly  fire  weeks,  and  under-^ 
goes  another  slight  fermentation ;  after  this  it  is  considered  fit  for  use^ 
The  brandy  taiade  from  the  lees  and  weaker  sort  of  wine,  is  ardent, 
harsh,  and  unpalatable,  when  compared  with  that  made  in  France  ; 
but  what  \A  drawn  from  the  better  description  of  wine  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Were  the  same  measures  pursued  in  Persia  in  the  mann^* 
ture  of  wine  as  those  observed  in  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
produce  of  that  country,  already  so  celebrated,  would  fkr  excel  that 
of  any  part  of  the  worid< 

Both  brandy  and  wine  are  put  up  in  thin  flasks  or  bottles,  and 
packed  in  chests,  to  the  amount  of  about  twelve  English  gallons  each, 
fat  transnussion  through  the  empire  and  to  difierent  parts  of  the  east. 
The  diaraeter  of  the  Ispahan  wine  is  not  less  estimable  than  that  of 
Shiras  ;  it  is  stronger,  and  is  as  clear  and  transparent  as  glass,  owing 
to  the  white  grape  from  which  it  is  made.  The  red  wine  of  Teheran 
is  preferable  to  that  of  Casbin,  where  it  is  manufiustured  in  conside. 
rable  quantities.  There  the  vine  is  not  supported  by  props,  the  stem 
or  trunk,  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
support  the  fruit.  The  Casbin  wine  is  represented  as  having  a  disa- 
greeable and  bitter  flsreour,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  permitting 
the  stone  of  the  grape  to  remain  in  it  to  the  i^ury  of  the  fermenta- 
tion and  the  saccharine  properties  of  the  liquor.  According  to  Sir 
John  Chardin,  the  finest  grape  in  Persia  is  that  at  Casbin  called 
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ShtAonty  or  the  royal  grape :  itis  of  a  transparent  gold  oolonr,  ftnd  ifi  iaS4 
to  produce  the  strongest  and  most  luscious  wine  in  the  world.  Some 
of  the  grapes  in  this  quarter,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the  em* 
pire,  are  so  krge,  that  a  single  bunch  is  nearly  the  sixe  of  a  man's  body» 
and  one  grape  is  a  sufficient  mouthful.  In  many  places  the  grapes  are 
kept  fresh  on  the  yines,  during  the  winter,  by  securing  them  from  birds 
and  the  weather  in  little  bags  :  thus  preserved,  when  brought  to 
table,  they  dispky  all  the  Inxuriaaoe  and  freibnMS  of  the  ripe  yintage. 
The  Persian  historians  say,  that  to  this  country,  wine  owes  ite  origin* 
One  of  theur  earliest  writers  asserts  that  the  monarch  Jemsheed,  famous 
as  the  founder  of  Persepolis,  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  making 
and  use  of  this  liquor*  He  was  long  anterior  to  Cyrus,  must  hav^ 
lived  shortly  after  the  Flood,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  many 
osefbl  arts,  and  the  introducer  of  the  solar  year  amongst  his  country* 
men.  On  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox,  or  when  the  sun  enters 
Aries,  he  is  said  to  have  instituted  one  of  the  greatest  festivals  celebra* 
ted  in  Persia,  that  called  Naurozey  or  new  year's  day ;  and  there  is  ye^ 
observable,  on  the  sculptured  nuns  of  Persepolis,  representations  char* 
acteristic  of  this  festival.  It  is  observed  with  great  rejoicing  and 
public  exultation.  The  affluent  relieve  the  distressed,  poverty  is  dis* 
carded,  wine  flows  in  abundance,  while  every  spedes  of  amusement  is 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  enliven  the  conviviality  of  the  occasion,  and 
render  the  whole  a  scene  of  pleasure  and  delight.  Even  the  dead 
and  the  ideal  things  of  futurity  are  not  forgotten,  since  rich  viands 
are  exposed  on  the  house  tops  and  towers,  to  gratify  the  palates  of  the 
Peries  and  the  spirits  of  departed  friends.*  Jemsheed,  it  is  affirmed,  was 
passionately  fond  of  eating  grapes,  of  which  Persia  was  the  nursery,  and 
desirousofpreservinghisfiftvouriteluxury,hedeposited  a  large  quantity 
in  a  vessel  careftiUy  secured  in  a  vault.  On  repairing  to  his  treasure 
sometime  afterwards,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  fruit  had  burst 
and  become  add.  Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  fermentation,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  virtues  of  the  grape,  in  this  new  form,  he  considered 
it  to  be  deleterious  and  dangerous  ;  and  with  this  impression  he  got 
some  vessels  fiUed  with  the  juice,  on  which  he  inscribed  the  word 
poison.  To  prevent  bad  consequences,  he  had  those  vessek  placed  in 
one  of  his  own  apartments.  A  fiivourite  concubine,  then  labouring  un* 
der  pain  and  nervous  deUlity,  sought  death  as  a  relief  from  her  afflic- 
tions s  and  observing  the  word  poison  on  one  of  the  vessels  in  the 
monarch'^  room,  she  opened  it,  and  swallowed  the  contents  with  avid- 
ity. The  draught  overcame  her,  and  she  soon  fell  into  a  sound  deep, 
from  which  she  awoke,  to  her  great  surprise,  much  renovated^— 

*  D'Herbdot.  Bib.  Orientale,  art  Neurouz.  Chardin.  tome  i.  p.  173. 
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f^urmed  with  the  efleets  of  the  restonstiye,  she  repeated  the  drang^ti 
sofiBquentTy,  that  the  poison  soon  became  exhausted,  which  Jemsheed 
<ii8coTernig^,  learned  from  the  lady  how  her  recovery  had  been  accom- 
plished. Immediately  after  this,  he  caosed  grapes  to  be  gathered,  and 
left  m  ihe  same  manner  in  large  yessels.  Wine  was  thus  collecte4 
without  fbrther  labour,  and  the  court  of  Jemsheed  soon  resounded 
with  the  pleaanre  which  the  Zeher^e-kooshy  or  the  d^ghtful  poison,  as 
it  is  eafied,  to  this  xlay,  inspired.* 

Many  of  the  Persian  monardhs,  although  they  prohibited  the  use  of 
wine,  indulged  privately  in  it  themselves.     Ul-Kansim  was  so  enthu«-  j 
siastic   in  sapporting  the  law  of  the  prophet,  that  he  caused  all  the 
vines,  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  principal  cides,  to  be  cut  down,  lest 
the  diadples  of  the  Koran  should  be  tempted  to  taste  the  juice  of  the 
gn^  and  hence  he  was  nick-named  the  destroyer  of  vineyards.*-*- 
When  Sir  Rehert  Ker  Porter  visited  Persia,  in  1819  and  1820,  apnv- 
Ufaition  against  the  use  of  brandy  was  enforced  by  the  reigning  mo* 
nardi,  who  not  only  abstuned  from  it  himself,  but  ordered  the  officers 
«f  poBee,  on  tiie  discovery  of  any  jars  containing  it,  to  have  them 
^ken.     This  strictness  did  not,  howevw,  extend  to  fordgners,  who 
H  appears,  are  allowed  the  most  liberal  indulgence  in  the  use  of  it,  and 
a  ^p  is  even  licensed  in  the  metropolis  for  the  special  accommodation 
^  the  Russians,  or  other  foreigners,  who  may  be  in  the  service  of  the 
Sultan.     Age  and  infirmity  serve  as  an  excuse  to  many  of  the  natives 
who  secretly  apply  to  this  cordial ;  but  no.  such  indulgence  is  allowed 
ia  pabHe  under  pain  of  severe  pumshment.t     When  several  casks  of 
brandy  were  presentedtoone  of  the  kings  of  Persia  by  the  Russian  amt 
Wsador,  he,  ahhongh  in  die  habit  of  taking  wine  moderately,  £Euimed 
that  he  was  accused  of  a  fondness  for  drink,  and  sent  the  casks  back 
observing  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  so  much  strong  liqoor^and 
Imowing  diat  the  ambassador  and  suite,  like  all  Russians,  were  accus* 
tomed  to  drink  copiously,  he  was  unwilling  to  deprive  them  of  what 
lie  was  certain,  must  be   so  gratifying  to  themselves.     The  Sultanx 
Abas  AGrza,  when  visited  by  the  Russian  Envoy  and  suite,  regaled 
than  with  the  delicacies  of  the  country,  but,  when  they  expected  wine 
be  gave  them  nothing  bnt  Sherbet,  which  sing^ularity  was  imputed  to 
bis  taste  and  love  for  that  beverage,  and  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  - 
strict  respect  he  entertained  for  his  religion  and  its  injunctions  ;  such 
were  his  feelings,  that,  when  receiving  the  presents  sent  to  him  by  the 
ftnssian  emperor>  he  observed,  on  taking  up  a  beautifully  ornamented 
goblet,   **  tndy    this  glass    is    so     fine,     that    it    might    seduce 

*  Vide  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  2  vols.  4tQ. 
t  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  See.  2  vols.  4to. 
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me  to  drink,  a  crime  of  which  i  shall  ever  be  afraid/'  and  retnmed  Am 
goblet.     How  great  the  contrast  between  that  monarch  and  Shah 
Abbas,  who  died  in  1628.     This  emperor  was  much  addicted  to  wine, 
and  instead  of  treating  his  guests  in  the  manner  of  Abas  Mirsa,  he  re- 
galed them  with  wine  out  q£  golden  goblets  filledfrom  flaggons  of  the 
aame  metal.     It  is  stated  that  he  was  accustomed  to  drink  goUets  of 
pure  wine  on  every  great  occasion,  and  particularly  afb&t  a  batde» 
when  he  would  sit  to  receive  the  heads  of  his  enemies  until  a  late 
hour  at  night.     On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  captive  Kurd,  of  gigantic 
appearance,  passed  his  tent,  "  deliver  that  prisoner  to  Roostum  Beg,"* 
said  the  king,  who  knew  tliere  was  m  a^imosity  between  the  friends 
of  that  chief  and  the  Kurd  tribe.  ^'  Pardon  me,"  said  l^e  noble-minded 
Roostum,  **  my  hoQOur,  it  is  true,  caUs  for  his  blood,  but  I  have  made 
avow  never  to  take  advantage  of  a  distressed  and  hand-bound  enemy." 
Irritated  by  this  reply,  the  monarch  ordered  the  head  of  the  prisoner 
to  be  struck  o£F,  when  on  the  instant,  the  athletic  Kurd  burst  the  e<»rdB» 
by  which  he  was  bound,  and,  unsheathing  his  dagger,  ruAedupon  the 
sovereign.     All  was  bustle^  and  confusion,  and*  in  the  hurry,  the  lights 
were  extinguished.     No   one  dared  to  stiike  lest  the  king  might  fall 
a  victim,  but,  during  the  awful  suspense,  8bah  Abbas  exclaimed, ''  I 
have  seisEod  his  hand  I"     In  a  moment,  the  unfortunate  Kurd  perished 
from  the  wounds  of  innumerable  sw<»ds,  and  the  king,  resuming  hia 
seat  with  the  utmost  composure,  passed  the  goblet  to  tilie  health  oi  hia 
attendants;  and  continued  to  receive  the  heads  oi  his  enemies,  which, 
the  historian  states,  amounted  on  this  occasion  to  20545.    Among  the 
many  anecdotes  related  of  the  attachment  of  Shah  Abbas  to  wine» 
one  states  that  he  was,  on  a  certain  occasion,  so  intoxicated  fmd  out. 
rageous  that  he  stabbed  his  fiftvourite  queen  ;  and  when  he  recovered 
from  his  delirium,  and  understood  the  dreadfid  act  he  had  committed, 
under  the  influence  of  the  deepest  contrition,  he  issued  orders  to  have 
every  wine  flask  in  the  kingdom  destroyed.  .  The  laxity  of  mannerst 
so  prevalent  in  this  prince's  reign,  waa  suppressed  by  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Abbas  the  II;  but  he,  however,  soon  n^lected  the  wise  coun- 
sels of  his  ministers,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  same  excesses  as  his  father: 
so  great  was  his  love  of  wine,  that  he  spared  no  expense  in  keeping  a 
constant  supply  of  every  description,  which,  not  only  his  own  country, 
but  foreign  nations,  could  afford  ;and  this  stock  he  had  stored  in  flasks 
of  the  purest  Venetian  crystal.     It  is  related  of  Soliman,  the  next  sove- 
reign, that  he  was  actually  addicted  to  intoxication  ;   and  finding  his 
prime  minister  a  censor  of  his  irregfularities,  he  was  determined  to  over- 
come, if  possible,  his  extreme  prudence  and  sobriety,  "  you   must 
relax  sometimes/'  said  the  monarch,  to  Ali  Khan,  amidst  one  of  his 
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druku^  pttrties,  **  or  we  never  can  agree.*'     The  minister  observed 
that  he  lived  aa  became  bis  age  and  character.    '^  Very  tme !"  said 
Solinaany  **  hat  yonr  conduct  is  my  reproach,  and    I  can  no    longer 
endure  it,*  yau  nuiat  get  drunk  with  us  immediately, either  with  wine^ 
er  a  fw^pacatiea  of  opium,  choose  which  yon  like  best,  but  the  dose 
must  be  swldOewed  ;  it  is  the  command  of  your  king,  who  must  be 
obeyed."     The  aBomster  was  obliged  to'  yield,  and,  preferring  the 
opium,  soon  fell  senseless  on  the  ground*    In  this  state  the  virtuous 
Ali  Khan,  sJ^^et  having  his  beard  shaven,  was  sent  home  ;  but,  on  his 
recovery,  finding  the  indigmty  he  had  sustauied,  he  refused  to  return 
to  court  notwithstanding  the  repeated   enbreattes  of  the  king,  who 
so<m  became  sensible  of  the  loss  of  so  excellent  an  adviser.     SoUman 
continued  to  indulge  in  the  same  loose  habits,  and  about  four  months 
after,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  he  condemned  to  death  four  of  his  favou- 
rites for  a  mere  trifle ;  but  the  moment  that  the  sentence  was  about  to 
be  put  in  execution,  Ali  Khan  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  monarch, 
and  begged  for  their  pardon. — "  Tou  are  very  bold,''  said  Soliman, 
*^  you  ccmtintte  to  slight  my  earnest  entreaties  that  you  should  again 
serve  me^  and  yet  you  intercede  for  others.**   "  I  am  your  slave,"  said 
the  minister,   '^  and  ready  to  obey  your  conmiands."     **  Very  well  !** 
said  SoUman,  ^'  I  forgive  them  all  on  your  account,  resume  your  office, 
and  I  will  promise  in  future  to  respect  both  you  and  myself  more  than 
I  have  done." 

8hah  Husseyn,  son  and  successor  of  Soliman,  publiahed  an  edict 
prohibiting  the  use  of  wine,  as  forbidden  by  the  Koran,  and  ordered 
aU  wine-vessels,  in  his  own  cellars,  to  be  publicly  stared,  and  for- 
bftde  the  Armenians  to  bring  any  more,  under  a  heavy  penalty.  This 
ga;ve  great  alarm  to  the  grandees  and  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  in  con« 
sequence  of  which  they  applied  to  the  king^s  grandmother,  who  was 
herself  a  lover  of  wine.  Resolved  to  conquer  the  monarch's  scruples, 
she  feigned  sidntess.  The  physicians  prescribed  her  wine,  but  this 
she  refused  to  take  unless  the  8hah  himself,  who  had  presented  it  to 
her,  diould  firat  drink  of  it.  This  he  was  unwilling  to  do,  through 
refigious  motives,  but  these  she  overcame,  by  quoting  the  Persian 
maxim,  that  kings  are  subject  to  no  law,  and  that  whatever  they  do, 
they  commit  no  sin.  By  this  artifice  the  prince  was  ensnared,  he 
drank  a  large  cup  of  the  Hquor,  which  he  liked  so  well  that  he  was 
scarcely  ever  sober  afterwards. 

In  several  reigns,  since  the  conquest  of  Persiaby  the  Saracens,  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  prohibition  of  wine  and  brandy  has 
been  more  or  less  observed  ;  but,  as  already  noticed,  the  morality  of 
the  Persians  has  never  been  strictly  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  the 
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Konm,  and  old  habits  in  a  great  degree  still  prevail.*     After  an  even^ 
ing's  repast,  sapper  being  a  fayonrite  meal,  the  night  is  often  eoitL^ 
yened  by  mnsic  and  dancing.     On  these  occasions,  they  freqnentiy 
deviate  from  their  sober  habits  by  indulging  in  the  use  of  wine  and 
spirituous  liquors,  and  particularly  in  the  latter,  as  they  more  speedily 
create  a  yivadty  and  cheerfulness,  not  otherwise  so  eadily  excited^-* 
This  indulgence  has  often  been  known  to  hurry  them  into  inordinate 
excesses.  Although  the  liquor,  of  which  they  are  so  pasmonately  fbnd> 
is,  in  many  instances,  a  bad  quality  of  spirits  nuinufactured  in  Russia, 
and  fit  only  for  the  palate  of  a  Cossack  ;  yet  they  express  surprise 
when  Europeans  shew  a  dislike  for  it,  and  even  laugh  when  they  see 
them  putting  water  into  their  wine.     The  excuses  which  they  form 
for  indulging  in  drink  are  as  ingenious  as  those  resorted  to  by  other 
Mahometans.     Kotzebue  tells  us  that,  when  on  his  way  to  Ispahan,  he 
observed  that  the  people  of  Erivan  took  plenty  of  frosen  punch  in  the 
form  of  ice-cream  vrithout  any  scruple  of  conscience,  because  it  wma 
given  as  an  eatable,  and  as  a  medicine  for  strengthening  the  stomach. 
In  many  respects,  the  Persians  differ  from  other  Mahometans  ;  and 
although  the  religious,  or  those  who  have  performed  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  do  not  take  wine,  yet  their  good  sense  often  induces  them 
to  overcome  a  prejudice  imposed  on  them  by  the  cunning  designs  of 
the  prophet.    A  pleasing  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  of  a  Mussul- 
man who  had  been  employed,  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  about  the  Eng- 
lish factory  at  Gombroon*      Being  on  the  point  of  death,  he  was 
ordered  a  glass  of  wine  by  a  European  physician,  which  |ie  atfirst 
refused,  observing,  ^*  I  cannot  take  it — ^it  is  forbidden  in  the  Koran." 
After  a  few  minutes'  pause,  he  turned  to  the  Doctor,  saying,  as 
he   raised  himself  on  his  bed,  '^  Although    it  is  forbidden,  give 
me  the  wine  ;  for  it  is  written  in  the  same  volume,  that  all  you  unbe- 
lievers will  be  exduded  from  paradise  ;  and  the  experience  of  fifty 
years  has  taught  me  to  prefer  your  society  in  the  other  world,  to  any 
place  to  which  I   could  be  advanced  with  my  own  countrymen." — 
How  contrary  is  the  conduct  of  Al  Malec  Al  Saleh,  a  rigid  Mahome* 
tan,  who,  when  on  the  point  of  death,  though  ordered  by  one  of  his 
physicans  to  drink  a  little  wine,  as  necessary  for  the  cure  of  his  dis* 
temper,  chose,  from  a  principle  of  religion,  to  die  rather  than  to  take  it.. 
Since  chemistry  has  not  been  cultivated  by  the  Persians  as  among 
Europeans,  their  liquors  owe  little  to  its  aid  ;  and  hence,  from  their 
Ignorance  of  the  discoveries  to  which  it  has  led,  their  arts  also  remain 
in  some  measure  stationary.    They  are  yet  infiituated  by  the  pursuit 

•  Kruaiokb*  Memoirs,  with  Ducerceau's  Hist,  of  the  Sophies,  8w.p.  54-66. 
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^(  dxJiymy  In  tke  hopo  of  discoyering  the  philonofiher'tf  stone;  but  M 
tliftt  wtmdj  u  conducted  with  the  greatest  seereeyy  and  under  circum- 
stances  T^ed  in  impenetrable  mfrtery,  nothing  can  be  expected  that 
"weidd  add  any  thing  substantial  to  their  stock  of  sdendfic  knowledge* 
At  what  time  the  use  of  the  still  was  introduced  into  Persia  is|  not 
Jd^wb,  bat  the   export  of  its  distilled  waters  formed  an  early  item 
-in  its   trade  with  India.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  knowledge 
of  this  people,  preyioos  to  their  submission  to  the  Arabs,  it  is  gene- 
rally allowed  that  medical  science  was  soon  afterwards  cultivated 
among  them  with  considerable  success ;  and  to  the  preparations  which 
that  art  required,  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  the  early  celebrity  of 
their  RoBe-watery  in  the  distilling  of  which  they   excelled  all  other 
nations,  and  of  which  they  are  considered  to  be  the  inventors.     The 
Arabians  alone  rivalled  the  Persians  in  this  respect,  since  it  appears 
that,  in  i  188,  when  Saladin  became  master  of  Jerusalem,  it  required 
upwards  of  500  camek  to  transport  from  Yemen  the  quantity  of 
Bose-wato*  necessary  to  purify   the  temple  from  the  stain  it  was 
conndered  to  have  received  from  being  in  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Could  it  have  been  from  the  Persians,  that  the  Emperor  Helioga- 
balos  procured  the  distilled  rose-water,  with  which,  amongst  his  other 
extravagancies, he  filled  his  fish-ponds?   If  so,  it  would  place  distilla- 
tion as  being  earlier  known  amongst  them  than  that  of  which  we  have 
any  record.     Avicenna,who  died  in  1036,  speaks  of  die  distilled  water 
of  roses,  and  appears  to  have  been  fiuniliar  with  its  properties,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  flowers  from  which  it  was  drawn.     No  country  on 
earth,  it  is  thought,  can  boast  of  a  greater  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers 
dian  Persia.    There  are  no  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  species  of 
grapes ;  the  most  esteemed  are  the  violet,  the  red,  and  the  black.     The 
dates  are  of  the  richest  and  best  description,  and  the  sirup  they  yield 
is  oonndered  oi  a  very  superior  quality.     All  the  European  fruits 
are  found  growing  in  Persia  in  great  luxuriance,  with  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, and  peaches  that  weigh  sometimes  sixteen  or  eighteen  ounces 
eadi*     Oranges,  pomegranates,  melons,  pistachios,  almonds,  and  figs 
abound.     Sir  John  Chardin  saw  fifty  diflerent  kinds  of  fruit  produced 
at  an  entertainment  near  Ispahan,  from  a  number  of  which,  various 
descriptions  of  drink  were  manu£Mstured,some  of  a  mild,and  othersof 
averyintoxicating  nature.     Of  these  we  find  that,  at  an  early  period^ 
dates  and  raisins  were  converted  into  a  drink  called  NubeeZp  and  in 
the  firsl^century  of  the  Hegpura,  the  use  of  this  liquor  was  permitted 
by  certain  sectarians  who  considered  it  not  within  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  prophet's  prohibition.     The  Gaurs,  or  ancient  Persians,  whose 
reli^on  did  not  prevent  them  from  drinking  wbe  or  other  strong 
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liqaorgy  cultiTated  dates,  Bot  only  for  ^eir  use  as  food,  but  in  order 
to  afibrd  them  an  exhilarating  beyerage.  The  datei  of  Pertta  are 
esteemed  the  richest  in  the  world,  their  simp  being  sweeter  and  more 
pleasant  than  virgin  honey.  The  palm,  which  produces  them,  is  the 
highest  of  all  froit-bearing  trees,  and  has-  no  branches  but  at 
the  very  top  :  it  produces  fruit  at  fifteen  years'  growth,  and  continues 
bearing  till  it  is  two  hundred  years'  old.  In  several  places,  the  date 
i^nes  are  ground,  from  whidli  an  oil  is  extracted,  and  the  residuum, 
or  paste,  is  given  to  cattle  and  sheep,  and  is  considered  very  nuiari* 
tive.  A  drink,  caUed  SheertihjVi  also  made  fnm  the  inspissated  juice 
of  the  grape,  and  which  is  the  same  as  that  produced  from  debs  in 
Arabia.  Chardin  speaks  of  pomeg^ranate  wine  being  had  in  great 
quantities,  and,  in  Canticles  viii.  1.,  notice  is  taken  of  wine  of  pome- 
granates, which  shews  that  it  was  in  very  eariy  use.  This  fruit  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  Scripture  ;  the  moduli  Turks  about  Aleppo 
make  a  description  of  drink  from  it,  as  it  is  not  forbidden  by  the 
Koran.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  apple,  and  is  usefdl  in  warm 
countries  for  allaying  heat  and  quenching  thirst,  as  it  contains  a  fin^y 
acidulated  juice,  which,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  fruit,  is  highly 
agreeable.  Mr.  Harmer,  in  his  observations  on  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  has  made  some  curious  remarks  on  this  description  of  wine, 
but  beseems  to  be  in  doubt  whether  it  was  pomegranate  wine,  that  ia 
to  be  understood  in  the  portion  of  Scripture,  above  quoted.  On  diia 
point  there  is  no  difficulty,  as  it  has  been  made  in  such  quantities  as 
to  be  sometimes  exported.  The  Persians  have  several  sorts  of  pome* 
granate,  such  as  the  sour,  the  sweet,  and  a  mixture  partaking  of  both 
qualities. 

.  The  mild  and  temperate  heat  of  the  climate  of  Persia  has  covered, 
as  with  a  carpet,  a  great  portion  of  the  country  with  flowers  of  tibie 
most  goigeous  and  brilliant  hue.  Neither  those  of  Europe,  nor  these 
of  India,  can  vie  with  them.  Their  roses  are  celebrated  for  unoom-^ 
mon  beauty,  the  bushes  bearing  often  three  different  sorts  on  one 
branch,  such  as  yellow,  black,  and  red.*  From  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shiras  are  yearly  exported  2000  chests  of  rose-water^ 
each  chest  containing  twelve  English  gallons  put  up  in  glass  flasks, 
while  ten  times  that  quantity  is  consumed  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Hindostan.t  In  India,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Ohaaeepoor,  are. 
extensive  rose  fields,  from  which  immense  quantities  of  rose-water 
are  distilled,  and  the  attery  or  otto,  of  roses  is  made.  This  valuable 
perfume  is  obtained,  after  the  rose-water  is  distilled,  by  exposing  the 

•  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  539.     Morier's  Journey,  &c. 

t  Hamilton's  Aocoont  of  the  East  Indies.     Bcrnier,  &c.     Franklin's  Tour» 
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friter  to  the  atmospheflc  air,  in  lai^  open  vetfleb  dnring  Hhe  nigkf, 
and  Hi;  snnriBe  sidiniiiiiig  o£Pthe  oil,  which  floato  on  its  rari«ce.     It  is 
Slid  that  it  requires  200,000  well-grown  roses  to  produce  one  rupee's 
worth  of  {Utar,     The  love  of  the  Persiansfor  the  rose  is  so  great» 
that  Saadi,  one  of  their  most  eminent  poets,  has  given  the  name  of 
GuUHan,  or  Garden  of  Rases ^  to  one  of  Us  poems,  and  their  passion 
for  tbisflowerhe  thus  heantifiilly  expresses: — '^  What,**  says  a  friend, 
'^liast  Ihon  gathered  for  ns  in  this  garden  of  delights  7^    ^l  ftnded,'* 
replied  tiie  poet  in  an  eostacy,  *^  that  I  was  opponte  a  rose  tree,  and 
tbat  I  filled  ^e  sldrt  of  my  robe  with  flowers  to  present  them  to  my 
friends  ;  bat  when  I  had  nearly  readied  them^  the  perfnmeof  the  roses 
as  ererpowered  me,  that  my  garment  dipped  from  my  hands,  and 
tes  gare  to  the'envions  winds  the  treasures  I  was  about  to- bestow.^ 
Various  kinds-  of  grain  are  cultivated  in  Persia,  but  filw  undergo 
the  fermenting  process.     Wheat,  bariey,  rice,  oats,  rye;  «id  millet, 
ve  reared  with  much  care  and  success.     Wine  and  brandy  are  sold 
)>y  weight  and  not  by  measure,  and  at  Bhiraz,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
<^ties  of  the  empire^  these  commodities  are  stored  in  large  well-glazed 
earthen  jars,  or  in  glass  bottles,  called  Karahas,  which  are  a  finger- 
breadth  in  thidoiess,  and  hold  near  thirty  quarts.  These  are  airanged 
u»  spadotts  weU*built  cellars,  constructed  for  coolness  with  fountains, 
sad  provided  with  seats:  in  these  retreats  offlolence  and  of  solitude,  the 
^'^earied  viintaaits  are  often  made  to  forget  their  cares,  with  copious 
ibanghtsof  those  exhilarating  liquors. 

About  Derbent,  and  its  vicinity,  the  wine  jars  are  buried  under 
ground,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  flavour  and  strengdi  of  the 
li^or,  for  a  longer  time  than  if  exposed  in  the  cellars.  The  juice  of 
te  grape  is  converted  by  the  Turcomans,  bordering  on  the  Persian 
empire,  into  a  thid^  jeUy  by  boiling ;  and  in  that  state  it  is  carried  by 
them,  in  their  warlike  excursions,  and  forms  a  nourishing  kind  of  food; 
la  Persia,  according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  a  tax  is  levied  on  vine- 
yards and  fruit  trees,  at  the  following  rates  : — 

Deenan.* 
Vineyards,  faryab,  or  "  certain  water,"     ...     ^.     6  per  vine. 
If  bukhs,  or '*  uncertain  water,*'         5      do- 
Apple,  pear,  peach,  &c.             20  per  tree 

Walnuts,  ...         ...         100  do. 

Grapes  are  so  cheap,  that  the  finest  are  obtained  in  the  markets  of 
SUraz,  at  less  than  a  half-penny  the  pound ;  and  in  some  parts,  these, 
w  well  as  other  fruit,  have  hardly  any  value,  so  that,  with  the  cheap- 
ness of  provisions,  the  lowest  order  of  the  people  live  comfortably. — 

*  Aeeounts  in  Penia  ^re  kept  ia  dwmart,  a  nomiiial  coin,  of  which  there  are 
1000  to  ihe  piastre,  or  about  500  to  the  British  shilling. 
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MnbiBii  Bell  wha  in  tliat  country,  grapes  were' so  abundant,  that  they- 
Were  left  iMMiging  in  clusters  on  the  Tines,  twisted  round  the  trees  in  the 
woods,  as  a  prey  to  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Though  the  vine  flourishes 
luxuriantly,  in  the  southern  provinces,  yet,  in  the  north-western,  they 
are  obliged  to  bury  die  shoots,  to  protect  diem  from  the  winter  frosts* 

In  the  distillation  of  brandy  and  other  liquors,  the  apparatus 
employed  by  the  Persians  is  ample,  and,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of 
earthen  vessels,  the  still  bdng  merely  ajar,  snffidently  strong  to  bear 
the  action  of  the  fire.  The  condensation  of  the  vi^ur  is  effected  by 
the  old  and  dumsy  metiiod  of  pouring  cold  water  on  the  cucurbit,  or 
head,  whidi  presents  a  broad  surfiMse  to  the  water,  that  surrounds  it 
in  the  tub,  and  when  the  still  is  to  be  charged,  the  lid  is  removed, 
and  the  liquid,  to  be  distilled,  is  poured  in  by  an  Atendant.  The 
time  of  charging  is  determined  by  the  weakness  of  tiie  spirit  from  the 
condenser,  and  the  whole  operation  is  completed  with  littie  £Mague> 
expense,  or  .trouble. 

In  the  preceding  survey  of  the  principal  nations,  where  the  influ- 
ence of  Mahometans  has  rendered  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
objectionable  and  penal,  we  have  seen  that  this  prohibition  has  tended 
to  render  men  artful  and  hypocritical,  and  although  abstinence  from 
inebriation  is  at  all  times  commendable,  yet,  when  carried  to  a  com- 
plete deprivation,  it  has  a  contrary  efiect.  The  Romans  prudently 
forbade  their  wives  to  drink  wine,  lest  tiiey  should  fall  into  criminal 
intercourse  through  intemperance.*  The  Egyptians,  from  temperate 
motives,  would  not  allow  their  priests  to  indulge  in  wine,  but  this 
abstinence  was  not  always  observed.  Their  dislike  to  tiiis  liquor  is  said  by 
some  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  Noah's  inebriety, 
the  recollection  of  which  still  excites  great  abhorrence  among  them, 
and  tins  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  real  origin  of  the  antipatiiy  to 
wine,  shewn  by  many  eastern  nations.  The  Jewish  Levites  were 
forbidden  to  drink  wine,  only  before  their  entrance  into  the  sanctuary ; 
but  there  was  no  perpetual  prohibition,  as  the  great  object  was  to 
prevent  the  abuse,  not  the  use  of  a  wholesome  and  exhilarating 
beverage.  The  Holy  Scriptures  have  no  absolute  command  against 
the  use  of  wine,  nor  any  other  liquor,  unless  it  should  amount  to  intem- 
perance, and  against  this  the  sacred  volume  is  explicit  and  deter- 
mined. That  an  antipathy  to  wine,  founded  either  on  policy,  ddu- 
sion,  or  superstition,  has  influenced  certain  portions  of  mankind,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  is  evident,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
Moses,  even  so  early  as  the  time  of  Joseph.     But  tiie  prohibition  of 

•  Valerius  Maximus,  b.  ii.  ch,  1, 
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tlus  drink  does  not  ^>pear  to  have  originated  Ikroo^  anxiety  for  thd 
preseryation  of  kealth,  or  pnrity  of  nMnra]%  iNit  radwrfromaneoono- 
mical  pmdenoe,  or  to  promote  the  intereetB,  and  seenre  the  policy  of 
aationay  or  individuals.    Abstinence  from  wine  was  manifestly  bene- 
ficial to  the  Egyptians,  becaose  their  country  was  not  a  hmdof  grapes ; 
hence  its  prohibition  was  enforced,  under  die  pretext  of  moralky  and 
l^ilosophy :  it  waseven  forbidden  to  beusedin  divine  worship,  though 
there  was  no  objection  to  eating  the  grapes.    Moses,to  obstruct  1^ 
retnmofthe  Israelites  to  Egypt,  enjmnedthenseofwine,  and  made  itan 
accompaniment  of  the  Jewish  ofifarings,  that,  as  a  jadidous  writer 
eiqpreesos  it,  no  person  might  consider  it  as  impure,  or  abhor  it  from 
a  motive  of  religion;  nay,  he  every  where  speaks  advantageously  of 
wine,  the  principal  production  of  the  Land  of  Promise :  thus,  although^ 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  its  existence,  wine  met  with  wise  opponents, 
it  foond,  nevertheless,  still  wiser  advocates.     The  philosophers  and 
moralists  of  ancient  times  condemned  every  description  of  excess: 
Galen,  although  he  called  wine  the  nurse  of  Ml  age^  was  against  its 
abuse.     Mnestheus   would  indulge  men  in  harmless  pfttatJong,    ■ 
Seneca    thought  the  senses  ought  not  to  be  overcome,  but  the  cares 
of  life  might  be  lightened,  by  an  exhilaration  of  the  spirits.     Plato 
considered  wine  as  the  renovator  of  old  age,  and  the  enlivener  of 
society,  when  kept  within  the  limits  of  discretion.     Pythagoras,  with 
9U  hb  stoicism,  is  said  not  to  have  been  insensible  to  a  well  regulated 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  wine.  Asclepiades,  a  physician,  who  practised 
at  Rome,   ninety-six   years  before  the  Christian  era,  successfully 
administered  wine,  with  every  remedy,  to  all  lus  patients,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  on  its  virtues,  in  which  he  observed  that  the  gods  had  not 
bestowed  a  more  valuable  gift  on  man.    Diogenes,  though  so  rigid  a 
philosopher  in  sejf-denial,  drank  wine  with  more  than  common  grati- 
fication :  and  though  he  threw  away  his  water  bowl  as  superfluous, 
when  he  beheld  a  man  drinking  water  out  of  lus  hands  at  a  brook,  yet, 
it  is  affirmed,  that  he  never  refused  the  wine  goblet,  when  presented 
tolam  at  another's  expense.     Hippocrates,  the  father  of  physic,  recom* 
mends  a  cheerful  glass,  and  even  Rhases,  a  Mahommetan,  says  no 
liquor  is  equal  to  good  wine.     Amongst  its  many  modem  advocates 
in  the  medical  profession,  Doctor  Whitaker,  physician  to  Charles  the 
Second,  undertook  to  prove,  by  the  use  of  wine,  the  possibility  of  pro- 
longing life,  from  infancy,  to  old  age,  without  sickness  or  infirmity. 

The  opinion  of  the  prophet  is  also  contradicted  by  the  conduct  of 
our  Saviour,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  when  he  turned 
the  water  into  wine,  not  only  with  a  view  of  shewing  his  miraculous 
powers,  but  of  making  the  parties  more  cheerfid.    From  the  earliest 
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periods,  wine  seems  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  entertainmehi;^ 
not  only  afc  marrifl^  cerononies,  bnt  at  the  most  solemn  sacrifices 
where  libations  were  poured  out;  and  it  requires  no  force  of  argument 
to  shew  that  the  moderate  use  of  wine  must  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Almighty  himself^  when  our  Uessed  Lord  had  recourse  to  a 
miraele,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  guests  where  he  was  j^rtfent.  St. 
Paid  advisedTimothytouseaUttiewinefbr  his  stomaGh'ssake,andtfae  use 
of  it^  in  the  institution  of  the  Sa4arament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  isa  further 
unquestionable  ppoofofits  value  and  excellence;  and  that  it  istheaboae 
of  it  only  that  is  objecCkmaUe.  To  use  the  language  of  BJair,  it  is 
that  thoughtless  and  ii^temperate  enjoyment  of  it,  which  wholly  absorbs 
the  time  and  attention  of  men ;  which  obliterates  erery  serious  thought 
of  the  proper  business  of  life ;  and  efbees  the  sense  of  religion  and  of 
God,  that  is  to  be  dreaded  and  avoided. 

On  what  rational  grounds,  Mahomet  forbade  the  entireuse  of  wine^ 
has  never  yet  been  determined,  but  that  the  prohibition  has  not  been 
accomted  just,  is  proved  both  from  its  direct  and  indirect  violation, 
as  well  as  from  its  having  engendered  more  vicious  habits,  than  it  has 
prevented  evil  consequences — ^facts  that  have  been  but  too  well  attested, 
and  of  whidi  the  following  is  a  melancholy  illustration.  Aureng- 
Zebe  in  llie  frensy  of  his  zeal  to  support  this  Mahometan  dogma, 
entef  ed  the  tent  of  his  brother  when  he  knew  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoz- 
icalaon,  and,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  directed  his  head  to  be  taken  olF, 
which  cruel  act  he  justified  by  saying,  that  he  deserved  death  for  dis- 
obeying the  laws  <tf  his  religion,  and  rendering  himself  unfit  fi»r  the 
duties  of  life.  This  is  but  one  of  a  thousand  heinous  acts  that  might 
be  produced  to  strei^^en  the  justice  of  these  observations;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  this  extraordinary  command  of 
the  Prophet  was  issued  rather  from  a  view  to  distinguish  his  religion,- 
and  render  his  doctrine  more  imposing,  than  fr^m  a  principle  of  mmral 
rectitude,  or  a  wish  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  general  use  of  opium  and  other  exhilarating  substances,  with 
all  tbeir  concomitant  evils,  may,  therefore,  date  its  origin  from  this 
mandate  of  the  Prophet,  while  the  restriction  shews  to  what  subter- 
fuges men  have* 'recourse,  when  injudiciouriy  forbidden  to  exercise 
their  discretion  and  common  sense,  in  either  the  gratification  of  the 
pasmons,  the  protection  of  the  moral  virtues,  or  the  freedom  of  opinion, 
whether  in  religion,  politics,  or  philosophy.  The  properties  and 
consequenoes  of  these  natural  inebriants  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe. 

Thepoppy,pflpartfr#ofnnt^rtt9ftinbotany,i8aplantremarkableforits 
peculiar  properties.    It  was  so  called,  because  it  was  commonly  mixed 
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with  the  pap,  (p«^,)giTeii  to  children  iuord^  to  ea8epain>an^iiidiiee 
ele«p.     'nbe  termpe^  h  also  applied  by  tho  Fenrruuia  to  their  diief 
article  of  subsistence,  tiie  potato,  which  they  mix  with  other  ingre*^ 
dients  in  a  rery  savoury  aad  substantial  maimer.    There  are  various 
deseriptioos  of  the  po^y,  one  of  them,  pt^ver  albvmy  or  white 
garden  poppy,  is  indigenons  to  most  countries,  and  is  so  called,  not 
fimn  the  eolour  of  its  flowors,  winch  is  divernfied,.  but  from  the  white- 
neas  of  its  seed.    Its  juice  is  called  by  the  Perriana  cg^Sonn,  andby  the 
Arabians  qpkium^  from  which,  says  a  learned  writer,  ia  derived  our 
word  ofnum.    Others  think  it  comes  from  the  Gredc  €po$f  ntecm  ia 
Latin,  implying  any  kind  of  vegetable  jpioe ;  but  it  has  been  subse- 
fD^tly  confined  to  the  jmce  of  the  poppy  alone.    At  what  time 
e^nm  first  came  into  use  is  uncertiun ;  but  Homer  is  reputed  to  have 
known  of  its  virtues,  and  the  Vepenthe  mentioned  in  th^  Odyssey,  is  by 
somesapposed  to  have  been  apreparation  of  this  drug,  whidi  was  origi* 
naDy  brought  from  Thebes,  and  on  that  account  called  the  Thehaie  f»o- 
tore,  and  known  by  that  name  at  the  present  day.     The  composition 
of  the  Nepenthe  is  said  to  have  been  imparted  to  Helen  by  Polydamna, 
irife  of  Thonis,  king  of  Egypt.*     No  aUnsion  \a  made  to  this  drug  in 
Scripture,  and  it  may  consequently  be  inferred  that  it  was  unknown 
to  the  Jews.     Herodotus  asserts  the  Massagetn  and  all  the  Scythians 
bad  among  them  certain  herbs,  that  they  threw  into  the  fire^  theaseen^ 
<lingfmnes  of  whichtheyanxiously  inhaled.     With  these  they  became 
as  much  intoxicated  as  if  tiliey  had  taken  large  portions  of  wine,  and 
exhibited  in  their  songs  and  dances  all  the  ridiculous  frolics  and  gee- 
ticobtions  which  are  the  result  of  inebriety.f     Opium  is  not  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  though  it  is  affirmed  that  it  wi^  known  to  Diagoras, 
who  was  nearly  his  contemporary.     Some  writers  consider  the  use  of 
opium  as  very  ancient,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  Pagan  priests  had 
recourse  to  a  narcotic,  previously  to  the  delivery  of  their  oracles,  and 
vnder  the  influence  of  which  they  acted  on  such  occasions. 

For  the  sake  of  this  drug,  the  poppy  v^  cultivated  to  agreatextent  in 
"ovenl  parts  of  the  East.  In  some  of  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Asia, 
particularly  Natolia,  it  is  reared  to  perfection,  and  opium  of  the  best 
description  is  obtained.  The  poppy  of  Persia,  however,  is  esteemed 
^  finest  in  the  world,  not  only  in  respect  to  its  beauty,  but  because 
Its  juice  is  much  stronger  than  the  juice  of  the  same  plant  elsewhere, 
yielding  a  gpreater  quantity  of  opium,  and  therefore  in  the  highest  esti» 
'■'iv^n.  It  grows  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  four  feet  and  upwards, 
^th  a  beautiful  corolla  of  white  leaves  at  the  vertex.     In  June,  whe9 

•  Odyssey,  L.  iv.  v.  228.  f  Herodotu*,  b.  i.  sec.  36. 
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it  is  ripe>  the  juice  is  extracted  by  inciaioiia  in  thelvead^  andgaUiered 
every  monung  before  simrise.  The  effect  of  eollectiiig  the  opiimiyin 
this  maimer,  is  siud  to  hare  such  an  influence  on  those  empfeyed  for 
that  purpose,  as  to  make  them  appear  i^  if  buried  and  again  taken  up^ 
and  their  limbs  tremble  as  if  diey  were  a£Eected  with  palsy.  Amongst  the 
Persian  bakers,  it  is  a  practice  to  strew  poppy  seed  on  the  bread,  willt 
a  view  to  enhance  its  sale,  and  the  common  people  eat  the  seed  at  any 
time  with  pleasure,  a  practice  common  in  our  own  country. 

This  plant  is  indigenous  to  most  countries,  and  the  method  em- 
ployed to  procure  the  drug  is  almost  everywhere  the  same.  In  India, 
opium  is  the  staple  commodity  ofmanyof  the  provinces;  the  method  of 
GultivatingtheplantyWhichrequiresadrysoO prepared  for  the  purpose^ 
and  obtaining  the  opium,  is  nearly  the  same  throughout  Hindostaa^ 
and  is  commonly  as  follows: — The  seed  is  generally  sown  in  October 
and  November^  when  the  periodical  rains  oeas^.  The  plants  are  kept 
about  eight  inches  distant,  and  well  watered  by  means  of  furrows,  tall 
they  rise  nearly  six  inches  above  the  surface.  A  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  after  sowing,  some  of  the  seeds  are  dug  up,  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  have  germinated,  and  if  so,  the  process  is  commenced. 
If  the  plants  happen  to  be  too  near  each  other,  some  of  them  are  pulled 
and  used  as  potherbs  4  but  they  cannot  serve  for  that  purpose  when 
they  become  more  advanced ;  being  then  of  a  strongly  intoxicating 
nature.  At  these  early  stages,  a  mixture  of  dung,  mtrous  earth,  and 
ashes,  is  strewed  round  the  pbints,  and  a  little  before  the  flowers  i^ppear, 
they  are  again  repeatedly  watered,  till  the  capsules  are  half  grown  or 
thepetalsofthe  flowers  fall  ofl^;  the  collection  of  the  opium  then  commen- 
ces, because  when  fully  ripe  little  juice  is  obtained.  Thewhitekind  yields 
a  Lirger  quantity  than  the  red,  but  the  quality  of  both  is  the  same,  yet 
the  white  is  accounted  preferable.  When  the  capsules  assume  a 
whitish  appearance,  incisions  are  made  in  them  with  an  instrument 
having  three  teeth  at  a  very  small  distance  from  each  other,  merely 
to  perforate  the  skin  without  penetrating  the  cavity. 

These  wounds  are  made  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  capsule 
so  as  not  to  wound  the  inner  membrane,  for,  should  that  be  ^e  case, 
the  root  would  instantly  die.  This  operation  is  always  performed  at 
sun-set,  and  repeated  for  three  or  four  successive  days,  and  the  juice, 
which  is  ef  a  milky  appearance  flowing  therefrt>m,is  collected  thefol-* 
lowing  morning,  and  permitted  to  purify  itself  by  fermentation.  In 
this  manner  the  whole  crop  of  a  field  is  wounded,  and  the  opium  col- 
lected fiwn  it  in  about  fifteen  days,  an  incredible  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  being  employed  on  the  occasion.  The  juice, 
having  exuded  and  thickened  by  exposure  to  the  wr,  is  scraped  off 
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wkh  a  flliell  or  little  iron  ingtrnment,  previously  immerted  in  oil.  It 
»  afterwards  worked  in  an  iron  pot  in  the  sun's  heat,  till  it  is  of  aoon* 
mtence  to  be  formed  into  thick  cakes  of  about  forty  pounds'  weight; 
Thisse  are  covered  over  ^th  leaves  of  poppy,  tobacco,  or  some  otilier 
vegetaUe,  to  prevent  their  sticking  together,  and  in  this  condition 
tiiey  are  dried*  They  are  usually  packed  in  square  boxes  lined  with 
leallMer,  and  wrapped  in  a  kind  of  canvass  named  goenfe  ;  the  boxes> 
wlien  packed,  are  weighed,  and  marked  accordingly. 

In  India,  opium  brings  about  fifteen  shillings  a  pound:  in  Bahar 
alone,  the  quantity  annually  collected  is  about  16000  maunds,  or 
upwards  of  l,000,0001b8.  In  Malwa,  above  350,0001bs.  are  yearly 
prodnoed,  and  of  these  140,000  lbs.  are  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion** Extensive  warehouses  for  storing  tiiis  article  have  been 
erected  in  different  provinces ;  at  Banhypore,  a  portion  of  the  subnrbe 
<»f  PMna,  there  is  a  large  emporium  of  this  kind. 

In  tike  district  of  Bahar,  irrigation  is  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the 

plant,  and  the  juice  is  gathered  in  small  brass  pots  or  cocoa  nuts,  each 

inving  a  littie  linseed  oil  to  prevent  the  opium  from  adhering  to  the 

▼easeL  It  is  afterwards  pressed  in  large  pots,  and  left  in  the  oil  tillafter 

tiie  rainy  season,  when  it  is  removed,  and  formed  into  flat  cakes  of 

about  one  inch  tfaidc  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter ;  over  these  are 

atrewed  dried  leaves  of  the  poppy,  and,  in  this  state,  they  are  left  under  a 

shade  in  the  air  until  suffidentiy  dry.     Retail  merchants  sometimes 

adulterate  it  with  pounded  leaves,  cow  dung,  coarse  sugar,  and  other 

ingredients,  but  it  is  seldom  deteriorated  by  tiie  growers.     The 

cnltnre  of  this  artide  and  the  sugar  cane  is  the  most  profitable  of  all 

the  branches  of  husbandry  in  India.     The  poppy,  like  botii  vegetable 

and  animal  fife  in  all  countries,  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  climate. 

India  produces  opium  of  the  finest  quality,  while  Eg^t  and  Natolia 

fbmirii  it  much  strong^  than  any  produced  in  Europe.     The  manu^ 

ftctorers  in  Bengal  generally  adopt  the  Turkish  method  of  making 

ophrai,  and  much  benefit  has  been  derived  from  their  system.     In  the 

Nepanl  territory,  particularly  among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Him* 

aleh  mountains,  the  opium  is  gathered  from  the  plant  about  the  end  of 

July.    An  along  the  valleys  which  lie  at  the  base  of  this  stupendous 

range,  it  grows  luxuriantly,  though  an  expensive  crop,  as  it  requires 

much  manure  and  great  attention.     It  forms  a  considerable  article  of 

trade  with  the  people  of  the  plains,  who  vend  it  to  the  merchants  of 

Bootan,  and  tiiose  of  the  adjacent  countries. 

Under  the  Mog^  government,  opium  baring  been  a  monopoly 

*  Malcolm  s  Central  India,  vqJ.  i.  p.  8. 
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waA  sold  to  a  contractor.  The  British  Company  feDowed  the 
practice  till  1785^  when  the  sale  of  this  artide  was  exposed  to  pwblic 
competition.  At  that  time,  regfolations  were  made  not  to  eompdiidie 
cuhivators  to  grow  it  at  the  contraetora'  price ;  but  as  thegevenmwnt 
still  held  the  monopoly,  a  price  wasfixed  At  whicli  tiie  ryois^  or  cidti* 
vators,  were  obliged  to  furnish  tiie  aEticle,  so  tint -the. Ccimpany  wwe 
JlK>th  contractors  and  purchasers ;  yet  they  attowed  the  grower  a  fiwr 
recompense  for  hb  labour  and  industry.* 

In  the  whole,  of  British  India,  the.  estimated  roTenue  avinng  item 
opium,  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  new  East  India  Oiaiter^  in  18S4> 
was  £1,427,917. 

The  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of  opium  to  the  goTemment  of 
Bengal,  in  1809  and  1810,  amounted  to  £580,000.  The  export  of  Una 
article  from  Bombay,  Fort  St.  George,  and  Bengal,  respeoti^ely,  to 
the  eastward  islands,  from  1814,  to  1818  has  been  yakied  at 
8,057,d57  rupee8.t  To  China  were  sent  by  country  ships  fi^m  Patna 
and  Benares  in  1817  and  1818,  no  less  than  485  chests,  yalned  at 
611,000  dollars,  besides  1950  chests  of  Bengal  opium,  rated  at 
2,340,000  dollars,  imported  into  Macao.  In  1818  and  1819,  Acre 
were  4978  chests,  valued  at  4,393,000  doUars,  sent  to  Macao  from 
Bengal,  Malwa,  Patn%  and  Benares.^  Frmn  1804  and  1805  to  1817 
and  1818,  there  were  carried  1780  peculs  by  American  ships  to 
Canton  ;§  and  the  whole  quantity  sent  thither  by  the  same  tradera, 
horn  1815  to  1819,  appears  to  be  1834  peculs,  which,  at  550  dollars 
the  pecul,  amounts  to  1,008,700  doDars.|  The  opium,  exported  in 
1814  and  1815  to  18L8  from  the  uaitod  kingdom  to  Bengal,  Fort 
St.  George,  and  Bombay,  exclusive  of  the  trade  of  tiie  East  India 
Company,  has  been  valued  at  122,815  rupees,  or  £12,281  10s»T  . 

A  late  writer  informs  us,  that  the  trade  in  tins  artide,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  what  is  imported  into  Macao  for  medidnal  purpeaes,  is 
conductod  by  smugglers ;  and  so  artfully  is  the  practice  carried  on, 
that  about  4000  chests,  weighing  5d3,dd^bsk  are  sent  in  this  contra^ 
band  way,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  edicts  of  the  emperor 
against  it,  and  the  use  of  it  being  rendered  a  capital  ofienoe.  From 
ton  to  twenty  Portuguese,  American,  and  British  ships,  of  three  and 
four  hundred  tons  burden,  freighted  with  opium,  are  constantly  an- 
chored at  the  small  island  of  Lintin,  in  order  to  supply  tiie  demand 
for  diis  artide* 

*  Mills's  History  of  British  India,  vol.  ▼.  p.  4)9. 

t  P*rliamentary  Report  of  7th  May,  1821,  p.  319. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  826,  827.        §  Ibid.  p.  44.        ||  Ibid,  p,  181.      f  Ibid.  p.  288. 
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0]^ii]ii  brings  sndi »  price  in  Cbuw,  rarying  according  to  its  qua- 
lity from  1200  to  2000  Spanish  dollars  per  chest,  that  merehanto  nm 
erery  risk  to  supply  the  market.  The  sale  is  chiefly  conducted  by 
means  of  die  inferior  M andaiinsy  as  #ell  as  some  of  the  liigher  ones, 
wrho  Moeire  sonsidefnUe  hrilras  lor  their  conniTance.  Sixty  doUars 
at  Macaoy  mani  the  same  at  Canton,  aro  the  common  fees.  Armed 
boais^  :kiiown  by  the  name  of  opium  boats,  constantly  saO  between 
Macao  and  Canton  with  this  drug,  sanctioned  by  the  officers  of  the 
cnstoms,  who  IScewise  retAve  a  brii>e  for  thefar  indulgence ;  shewing 
that  in  China,as  in  other  countries,  erery  man  has  his  price.*  The 
ridicnlons  floariA  made  t»y  the  Imperial  fleet,  to  disperse  or  destroy 
those  smugglers,  is  n  fiwee  carried  on  cteoe  or  twice  a  year,  the  com- 
mander^ eentented  with  havii^  his  coflers  well  flUed,  returns  to  Canton, 
baasiiug  of  services  which  he  never  intended  to  perform.  The  pro- 
hibition cf  6{num  shews  bad  policy,  aa  the  emperor  by  this  means 
loses,  it  is  said, « revenue  of  from  four  to  fife  millions  of  dollars 
annmdly,  since  its  me  thfoi^h  the  empre  is  as  common  as  tobacco  in 
other  countries.  Opium  isprepared  forsmeking  among' the  Chinese 
in  the  same  wny  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  our  apothecaries'  shops  for 
sale.  Tlie  preparation,  necessary  to  be  used  nt  one  smoking,  is 
wrighed  and  put  into  «  pipe  much  resembling  that  common  with  us 
for  tobacco*  A  tincture,  made  from  this  drug,  is  introduced  into  a 
tnbe  resembling  »  flute  in  mae  and  shi^,  and,  when  set  on  fire, 
Oie  eahalalians  are  inhaled,  and  the  eifects  areof  the  most  exhilarating 
and  nraptorous  nature.  • 

The  Mandarins,  besides  smoking,  use  it  alsoi  in  the  fwm  of  tincture, 
and  usually  carry  a  small  botde  4f£  It  about  them.  The  present 
emperor  of  China  has  been  described  as  incapacitated  for  any  busi-* 
ness,  through  the. excess  to  which  he  has  carried  the  debilitatiijg 
practice  of  smoking  opinm.  In  the  Chinese  BegiBter  for  Septemb^, 
18d8,  it  is  rekled,  that  at'one  time,  during  a  reb^on,  the  emperor's 
troops  were  discouraged,  and  would  not-proceed  against  the  enemy, 
ewkig  to  the  want  of  ojnum,  their  aectistomed  stimulant. 

Besides  the  quantity  of  opium  that  is  purchased  at  the  East  India 
Company's  sales,  and  sent  to  China  in  British  country  ships,  there  is 
also  smuggled  aa  immensity  of  Afalwa  and  Smyrna  opium.  The  con- 
inmptien  of  this  articte  in  1819,  was  valued  at  4,159,250  dollars,  and 
in  1828,  at  10,356,883,  making,  in  nine  years^  an  increase  of 
6^197,583  dollars.  Such  w  the  extent  of  the  opium  trade,  that  from  15 
to  20j000  chests  are  conadered  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
actual  quantity  sent  yearly  into  China ;  and  notwithstanding,  this 

*  Parliamentary  Report  of  7th  May,  1821,  p.  16K 


drag  has  been  denounced  as  a  poison,  and  alio  pn^bited  t&roogh 
rdigions  scraples,  yetitiscertain,  that  it  not  only  makes  its  way  into 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  but  even  within  tke 
walls  of  the  Imperial  palace  at  Pekin.  Thooghit  is  generally  con- 
sidered  that  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  ports  of  Canton  and 
Blaeao  only,  yet  it  is  known,  thai  cargoes  of  opium  have  been  landed 
at  Onngchoo  and  Chusen,  aa  well  as  at  places  more  northerly,  and 
also  In  the  islands  of  Formosa  and  Hainan. 

The  importation  of  opium  is  prohibited  in  Cochin«China,  but  the 
sale  of  it  is  readily  effected,  through  the  dexterity  of  the  Chinese*— ^ 
In  1822,  the- importation  was  redconed  at  150  chests,  40  of  which 
were  for  Cambodia,  10  for  the  capital,  and  100  for  Tonquin^-* 
Men  and  women  of  the  better  classes,  in  Cochin-China,  always  carry 
about  with  them  a  pair  of  silken  bags  or  purses,  either  in  the  hand  or 
thrown  over  the  shoulder.  In  these  are  kept  the  betel  box,  tobacco^ 
and  opium.  Females,  of  the  lower  order,  are  denied  this  priTilege» 
while  men  of  the  same  grade,  when  met  by  a  person  of  condition,  are 
obliged  to  conceal  those  bags,  as  a  token  of  respect. 

The  export  of  opium  from  Turkey  is  extensive,  but  confined  to  a 
limited  number  of  Jewish  brokers.  These  are  accused  of  adulterating 
the  artide,  and  it  is  done  so  artfully,  that  the  secret  is  known  only  to 
themselres.  The  Americans  are  the  most  extensiTe  purdiasers,  and 
they  carry  it  to  China  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  The  Tuxka 
accuse  diem  of  being  slares  to  the  use  of  it,  and  that  they  purchase  it 
for  their  own  gratification  ;  but  the  fallacy  of  this  accusation  is  con* 
tradicted  by  the  fact,  that  the  Americans  are  too  fond  of  ardent 
spirits  to  become  chewers  of  opium. 

This  drug  is  taken  in  diluent  ways^  and  its  effects  are  found  to 
rary,  according  to  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  the  indivi* 
duids  by  whom  it  is  used.  Some  it  inspires  with  grand  and  sublime 
ideas.  The  ambitious  man  beholds  at  his  feet  monan^  and  slaves 
in  chains  ;  the  bilious  man  is  seised  with  visions  of  horror  and 
dismay ;  the  mild  and  benevolent  man  sees  aU  the  worid  applsnd 
him}  while  the  timid  is  endowed  with  courage,  the  lover  with  tender- 
ness, and  the  vindictive  with  ferocity.  In  some  places  it  is  taken  in 
pills,  and  in  others  smoked  with  tobacco.  In  the  Ottoman  dominionai 
travellers  carry  it  in  the  form  of  losenges,  or  cakes,  upon  whidi  is 
stamped  in  Turkish  character,  as  a  legend,  "  Mash  Allah/'  the  gift 
of  God.*  The  Perrians  take  pills  of  o^num,  which  some  of  them 
gradually   increase   to  such  a  dose  as  would  destroy  half  a  dozen 

*  Griffith's  Travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  &c.  4to.  pp.  86,  87.     Dalloway's  Constao- 
tinople. 


BB»      In  the  Gouneof  Ml  heur,  when' the  drug  begins  t(^ 

epcETttte,  a  thooaand  pleasing  soenes  are  presented  to  the  imagination^ 

rainuig  the  spirits  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  lapture,  known  only 

to  yniMSB  who  have  been  afiected  by  the  delirinm.    When  its  inflaenee 

ham  ccnccdy  the  ^iiits  beeome  exhausted,  and  the  votary  pensive  and 

ttdancholy,  tiU  die  dose  is  repeated.    A  deeootioik  of  poppy  seeds» 

termed  kokemcutrj  is  sold  in  the  ooftee-honsesof  Peraay  and  is  usually 

drank  scalding  hot«      Tavemier  menti<Hi8  .houses   called  kokemaar 

krone,  in  which  people  drink  this  liquor,  and*  aibrd.  eonsiderabla 

amusement  from  the  ridiculous  postures,  and  gesticulations,  which  they 

(issume.     At  first  they  appear  to  quarrel  with  one  another,  wAng 

abusiTe  language,  without  coming  to  blows*    As  the  drag  operates^ 

they  eease  to  be  boisterous,  and  gpradually  becoming  peaceable ;  one 

otters  high-flown  compliments,  anodier  rdates  stories,  while  all  are 

ridienloua,  both  in  words  and  actions.*     The  drink  just  described,  aa 

having  intoxicating  qualities,  could  not  have  been  a  mere  decoction  of 

the  p<^y  seeds,  but  having  something  superadded,  as  thesomnifetoaa 

effect  of  this  ^ant  resides  in  the  milky  juice  of  the  ci^sules,  and  tho 

narcode  power  attributed  to  the  seeds  is  without  foimdation,  since  it 

is  well  known,  that  they  are  eaten  without  any  such  effect. 

Doctor  Madden  relates,  that  while  in  Constantinople,  he  had  the 
cariosity  to  try  the  effects  of  opium  on  himsdf.  For  this  purpose,  he 
repaired  to  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  ThericikUy  or  opium  eaters, 
which  is  situated  in  a  large  square  near  the  mosque  of  Solymania,  and 
where,  on  benches  outside  the  door,  the  votaries  await  the  voluptuous 
and  glowing  images,  which  are  presented  by  their  exdted  imagina- 
tions. The  Doctor'^  sensations  are  best  described  in  his  own  words. 
*^  I  took  my  seat,"  says  he,  ^*  in  the  coffee-house,  with  half  a  dozen 
Theriakis.  'Their  gestures  were  frightfiiL  Those, who  were  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  the  o[num,  talked  incoherently ;  their 
features  were  flushed,  their  eyes  had  an  unnatural  brilliancy^  and  the 
general  expression  of  their  countenances  was  horribly  wild.  The 
effect  is  usually  produced  in  two  hours,  and  lasts  four  or  five.  The 
dose  varies  from  three  grains  to  a  drachm.  I  saw  an  old  man  take 
four  pills,  of  six  grains  each,  in  the  course  of  two  hours.  I  was  told 
lie  had  been  umg  opium  for  twenty-five  ye^rs,  but  this  is  a  very  rare 
example  of  an  opium-eater  passing  thirty  years  of  age,  if  he  com* 
nence  the  practice  early«  I  commenced  with  one  grain ;  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  it  produced  no  perceptible  effect ;  the  coffee- 
house keeper  was  very  anxious  to  give  me  an  additional  pill  of  two 
gnuDS,  but  I  was  contented  with  half  a  one ;  and  in  another  half  hour, 

•  TaTernier,  vol.  I.  b.  v.  chap.  1 7. 
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flBeling  nothing  of  the  expected  j^yerie^  I  took  half  a  ffnan  more^ 

making  in  all  two  grains^  in  Ae  oonne  of  two  honra.     After  two 

honn  and  »  half  from  the  first  dose,  I  took  two  grains  more^  and, 

shortly  after  this  dose,  my  spirits  became  sensiUy  exdted,  the  pleasore 

of  the  sensation  seemed  to  depend  on  a  universal  expansion  of  nund 

and  matter.    My  fiicnlties  appeared  enliurged  ;  every  thing  I  looked 

on  seemed  increased  in  vohune,  I  had  no  longer  the  same  pleasnre 

when  I  closed  my  eyes,  whicht  I  had  when  they  were  open.    It 

appeared  to  me  as  if  Aey  "Wete  only  external  objects,  which  were 

acted  on  by  die  imagina;tion,  and  magnified  into  images  of  pleasore  ; 

in  short,  it  was  ^  the  faint  exquisite  music  of  a  dream"  in  a  wakings 

moment.     I  made  my  way  home  ns  fiist  as  possible,  dreading  at  every 

step,  that  I  Aomld  commit  some  extravagance.    In  walking  I  was 

hardly  sensible  of  my  feet  touching  the  ground ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  slid 

along  the  street,  impelled  by  some  invisible  agent,  and  that  my  blood 

was  composed  of  some  ethereal  fimd,  which  renderedmy  body  lighter 

than  air.    I  got  to  bed  the  moment  I  reached  home.    The  most 

extraordinary  ^dsions  of  delight  filled  my  brain  all  night.    In  the 

morning  i  arose,  pale  and  die/pirited,  my  head  ached  $  my  body  was 

so  debnitatM,  that  I  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  sofaaU  the  day, 

dearly  paying  for  my  first  essay  at  opium  eating.''*-^pium  is  sold 

at  the  piAlic  banuurs,  in  the  drug  market  at  Constantinople,  and  is 

exposed  in  large  black  balls,  or  cakes,  which  appear  like  Spanish 

licorice.    These  balls  are  cikt  smoothly  widi  knives,  to  shew  their 

interior,  and  half  a  dosen,  or  more  samples,  at  different  prices,  are 

placed  together.    The  cheapest  and  worst  sort,  is  of  a  brown  colour, 

filled  with  stalks  and  leaves ;  that  of  the  highest,  is  almost  jet  Uai^ 

and  is  perfectly  free  from  impurities. 

Rigid  Mnssidmans  condemn  the  use  of  c^ium,  and  their  preachers 
dedaim  against  kfrom  the  pulpit.  One  day,  a  very  holy  and  aealoua 
preadier,  in  holding  fordi  with  more  than  ordinary  warmth  against 
the  pernicious  qmilities  of  this  drug,  by  great  bad  luck,  let  fiill  his 
own  opium-poudi,  among  ids  auditory.  Without  being  in  the 
least  abash^,  he,  with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  afiected  to  have 
premeditated  what  had  happened  so  much  against  his  will,  and 
exdanned. — ^*  Behold  the  enemy,  the  demon,  the  fiend,  I  have  been 
ipeaking  of!  Be  upon  your  guard  lest  it  spring  upon  some  of  you, 
and  gain  possession  of  your  sods  T  By  this  delicate  turn  he  escaped 
from  pnUic  ridicule  or  indignation. 

From  Salonichi  and  other  parts,  tlie  French  draw  opium  to  the 
value  of  £2,400,  and  the  Italians,  to  that  of  £3,600.    The  Turks, 

*  Maddens  TntyeU in  Turkey,  tec.  2  vols.  6vo.  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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Mcordhig  lo  Beanjonr,  reserve  for  their  own  nse^  that  which  flowi 
natarally  from  the  head  of  the  po^y,  and  they  dispose  of  the  con- 
densed  Hquor,  which  they  extract  from  the  jdant  hy  inciiioii)  or 
eaqpressimL  This  fascinatiiig  drag,  which  pboea  its  votary,  aa  it  were, 
hetmsen  Me  And  death,  or  in  that  state  of  lethargy,  winch  InUs  all 
thbngfats  adeep  without  ezclnding  the  sensations,  is  sought  after  with 
AvkKty,  by  the  voloptoary  and  the  Epieorean  Theriald.  Many 
persona  are  fimnd  to'  spend  their  whole  lives  in  drinking  ooilee^ 
sneking  tobacco^  and  swallowing  opinm.  Besajoor  gives  an  aooonnt 
of-  a  Tnridsh  Efiendi,  who  took  every  day  Uifarty  caps  of  coffee, 
smoked  sixty  pipes  of  tobacco,  and  swallowed  three  drachms  of  opinm, 
whale  his  solid  fDod  consisted  of  only  Ibnroanoes  of  rice.  Theappear- 
ance  of  tUs  singnlar  charactw  was  that  of  a  species  of  mammy,  with 
die  moscles  apparently  glned  to  ihe  skin :  he  adds  that  every  opium 
eater  becomes  in  the  course  of  time  extremely  bent  in  the  backbone ; 
and  he  tells  ns  that  the  Janissaries  were  in  die  habit,  when  going  to 
batde,  of  taking  opium  as  an  exdter  of  oourage>  as  the  German 
soldiers  take  brandy  for  a  similar  purpose*  The  Turkish  opium  is 
said  to  soothe  or  exdte  die  senses,  according  to  the  preparation  it 
owiergoes.  That,  which  is  mixed  with  nutmeg  or  safl&on,  becomes 
aphrodiaias,  and  inspires  amorous  desires.  It  is  made  up  in  smdS 
piSs,  of  which  the  wealthy  Turks  know  how  to  take  advantage,  to 
adnunister  most  to  dieir  own  sensualxdes.*  Many  of  the  opulent,  at 
Snrat,  Indulge  in  this  drug  from  the  same  motives }  for  which  purpose, 
Grose  tells  us,  it  is  usually  taken  in  milk,  boiled  from  a  large  to  a 
small  quantity,  and  when  a  check  is  desured  to  be  put  on  die  efiect,  a 
spoonfid  or  two  of  lime  juice,  or  of  any  equivalent,  is  applied,  which 
Instantly  destroys  the  inftuenoe  the  mpMm  had  previously  excited.^ 
Sir  Asdey  Cooper,  in  his  lectures  on  the  prinmples  and  practice  of 
Smrgery,  gives  It  as  his  opinion,  diat  die  use  of  opinm  diminishes  the 
virile  powers  and  the  disposition  to  sexual  intercourse ;  for  notwith- 
standing, it  is  asserted,  that  the  Tuzka  often  take  it  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  amatory  indulgence,  he  found  it  to  produce  an  opposite 
effeet.  This  he  corroborates,  with  several  examples4  The  justice 
of  the  remark  may  perhaps  be  questicmed,  since  almost  every  writer, 
who  touches  on  the  use  of  opium,  in  eastern  countries,  concurs  in  the 
opinion,  that  its  stimidating  .  propensity  is  one  of  the  strongest 
pleaanres  it  aflbrds ;  but  to  reconcile  these  opinions,  it  appears  to 
operate  like  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  this  country,  which,  while  it 

*  Beaujour's  View  of  the  Commerce  of  Greece,  8yo.  p.  176. 

t  Grrose's  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  toL  i.  p.  119. 

X  Sir  Astley  Ck>oper*i  Lectures  on  Surgery,  8vo.pp.  450-1-S*  ^ 
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contributes  to  indolgeiice  in  this  respeet,  eTentaaUy  dhnuuB&es  the 
powen  of  its  acoomplishment.  In  Stam,  the  sale  of  opinm  is  contra* 
band,  and  many  have  suffered  death  for  importing  it,  as  its  use  in  that 
empire  has  been  prodncdve  of  the  worst  consequences*  Mr.  AheeL 
relates  that  the  king,  on  one  occasbn,  finding  that  his  son  was  in  the 
habit  of  smoking  opinm,  immediately  commanded  his  property  to  be 
sold,  and  himself  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  for  execution ;  and  it 
was  not  without  the  greatest  exertions,  by  the  mother  and  princes  in 
authority,  that  his  doom  was  averted**  The  Chinese,  however,  caa 
«ell  it  through  the  country,  without  inconvenient  restriction.  It  haa 
been  known,  that  a  few  of  their  junks  have  disposed  of  100,000 
Spanish  dollars'  worth,  in  a  few  days.  The  Siamese  use  it,  first 
beginning  with  a  grain,  and  encreasing  the  number  to  half  a  dosen, 
or  more.  It  is  swallowed  and  smoked  indiscriminately,  the  usual 
efiecU  of  which  are  soon  visible,  by  producing  a  sleepy  drunkenness^ 
yet  such  is  their  fondness  for  it,  that  it  sells  for  its  weight  in  nlver  i 
but  this  is  not  surprising  among  a  people  who  believe  that  dreama 
are  books  in  which  the  fiites  are  written.f 

The  inhabitants  of  Borneo  smoke  opium  with  tobacco  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  people  of  Sumatra.  The  mode  of  preparing  it  for  use 
is  as  follows  : — The  raw  opium  is  first  boiled  in  a  copper  vessel,  and 
strained  through  a  doth,  and  then  boiled  a  second  time  ;  the  leaf  of 
the  tobacco  is  cut  fine  and  mixed  with  it,  in  a  quantity  sufficient  te 
absorb  the  whole,  when  it  is  made  up  into  small  {nils,  about  the  mse 
of  a  pea,  for  smoking.  At  convivial  parties,  a  dish  of  this  is  brought 
in  with  a  lamp,  when  the  host,  taking  a  large  pipe,  puts  into  it  one 
of  those  pellets,  blowing  the  smoke  through  his  nostrils,  and,  if  he  be 
an  adept,  through  the  passages  of  the  ears  and  eyes.  He  seldom  takes 
more  than  three  or  four  whifis,  are  he  passes  it  round  to  the  rest  of 
the  company,  (one  pipe  serving  them  all,)  who  act  in  the  saine  manner, 
and  so  continue  smoking  until  completely  intoxicated.  They  are 
sensible  that  it  shortens  life,  but  that  does  not  cause  them  to  abstun 
from  it;  and  their  women  encourage  the  use  of  it,  because  they  oon-> 
eeive  that  it  heightens  the  love  of  their  husbands.  This  preparation 
of  the  opinm  is  called  maa,  and  it  is  often  adulterated  in  the  process^ 
by  mixing  jaggory,  or  pahn  sugar,  with  it,  as  is  the  raw  opium,  by 
incorporating  the  firuit  of  the  plantain. 

On  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  abont  150  chests,  or  20,00(HIm. 
aveight  of  opinm  are  consumed  annually,  where  it  is  purchased  on 
an  average  at  300  dollars  the  chest,  and  sold  again  at  500  or  600  :  but 

*  Abeel's  Residence  in  China,  8vo.  p.  224, 
f  Chamont,  Yoy.  dc  Siain. 
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•n  oeGMons  of  exbraorcKnary  scaraty,  it  has  been  known  thftl  a 
lingle  ekest  brought  upwards  of  8000  doUarB. 

The  inhabitajits  smoke  it  tfarouf^  a  pipe,  or  apparatos,  like  the 
Turidsh  hookah,  Anderson  met  a  Rajah,  who  smoked  in  the  even-i 
iBg8»  imtil  he  became  so  stupified  and  giddy,  that  he  Was  inoompetent 
to  pass  his  ewn  thfeshold  without  snpport*  He  told  him  that  he  nse^ 
a  bal]>  or  coi^,  annnallfi  and,  like  all  slaves  to  this  drug,  he  had  a 
TWf  Biddy  and  emacaated  a^^^earance* 

Itis  jicnrions  fact,  as  remarked  by  that  writer^  that  In  most  of  the 
places  he  yisited,  where  opium  was  in  the  greatest  consumption,  there 
were  fewer  children,  than  where  the  people  entirely  abstained  from 
it ;  thus  furnishing  a  strong  proof,  that  the  inhabitants  addicted  to  1% 
were  practical  Malthusians.* 

Besides  opium,  the  Sumatrans  have  recourse  to  Other  stimulants,  of 
natiye  produce,  and  they  are  so  deeply  skilled  in  their  use  and  power, 
that  they  ensnare  fish  by  steeping  the  root  of  a  parasitical  pbmt,  called 
tuboy  and  casting  it  intq  the  water.  This  has  so  great  an  effect,  that  the 
Ml,  as  if  intoxicated,  float  apparently  dead  on  the  surface ;  and  while  in 
that  state  are  taken  up  by  the  fishermen.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
people  of  Jamuca  employ  the  Tephrosia  Toscicaria^  after  pounding 
its  leaves  and  branches.  These  they  throw  into  ponds  and  rivers, 
and  the  fish,  which  greedily  eat  it,  become  stupified,  and  are  easily 
caught.     It  is  also  used  like  opium  for  its  intoxicating  qualities. 

Maddfli  is  a  term  for  opium  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra, 
where  it  is  imported  at  a  duty  of  20  dollars  per  chest,  and,  in  some 
parts,  at  7S  dollars  per  cake. 

O^omissoldin  Sumatraand  Borneo  by  persons  authorized  to  deal  in 
it,  and  a  fine  of  50  dollars  is  imposed  on  any  person  found  selling  it  illi-« 
citly.  So  fiir  back  as  1 708,  the  king  of  Snmatralimited  the  importation 
of  opiom  to  three  chests,  each  containing  1601bs.  weight,  and  if  any 
person  were  found  smuggling  this  drug,  his  goods  and  life  were. 
forfeited. 

Antiong  the  Celebes,  opium  is  used  in  great  quantities.  Even  the 
Rajah  and  his  family  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  stupidity  firom  its 
use,  and  uniformly  refuse  to  admit  strangers  during  the  time  of  its 
influence.  At  Penang,  28  chests  of  opium  are  annually  imported  for 
the  Malay  and  Chinese  inhabitants  ;  and  to  retul  this  drug,  the 
farmers  pay  to  the  East  India  Company  from  3000  to  4000  Spanish 
dollars  per  month ;  which  license,  with  the  prime  cost  of  the  article, 
causes  the  consumer  to  pay  dearly  for  it. 

*  Anderson's  Mission  to  the  East  coast  of  Suxnatra,  8vo.  p.  209. 
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The  people  of  Java  indulge  to  exoesa  in  die  nseof  tliis  drag.  Upon 
such  of  them,  as  well  nadves  as  slaTOs,  who  have  beoon»e  desperate 
by  the  pressure  of  misfortune  or  disappointment^  it  operates  in  a 
frightful  manner,  giving  them  an  artificial  courage,  and  rendering 
than  frantic,  in  whidi  state  they  saUy  forth,  in  aU  Ae  horrors  of 
despair,  to  attack  the  object  of  thw  hatred,  crying  amok  !  amok  ! 
which  signifiefi.  kill  1  kill  I  Thus  infuriated,  they  indiscriminately  stab 
every  person  they  meet,  till  self-preservation  at  length  renders  it 
necessary  to  destroy  them.  This  is  what  is  termed  mnning  a  much. 
Captain  Beekman  was  told  of  a  Javanese,  who  run  a  muck  at  Batavia, 
and  had  killed  several,  but  being  met  by  a  soldier  who  ran  him 
through  with  his  pike,  such  was  the  desperation  of  the  wretch,  that 
he  pressed  forward  on  the  instrument  of  death,  untal  he  got  near 
enough  to  stab  his  adversary  with  a  dagger,  when  both  expired  on 
the  spot.  It  is  common  amongst  the  Indian  soldiery,  when  about  to 
perform  some  daring  act,  to  intoxicate  themselves  with  opium,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  tliem  reckless  of  danger. 

It  is  a  curious  law  in  Java,  that  any  one  crying  amok  may  be 
destroyed ;  but,  in  the  event  of  its  being  a  false  alarm,  and  an  indivi* 
dual  being  killed  by  the  crowd,  the  person  that  exdaimed  amok  is  only 
liable  to  be  fined.  At  Batavia,  if  an  officer  take  a  person  calling 
amokf  his  reward  is  very  considerable ;  but,  if  he  kill  him,  nothing  is 
awarded :  sudi  is  the  frenzy  of  those  unfortunate  beings,  that  generally, 
three  out  of  four  are  destroyed  in  the  attempt  to  secure  them.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  sanguinary  achievements  efiected  when 
running  a  muck,  for  which  the  Malays  have  been  famous,  or  rather 
infionous,  are  more  owing  to  the  inherent  ferocity  of  their  nature, 
than  to  the  influence  of  opium,  or  any  other  drug.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  tyranny  and  oppression  have  too  often  driven  them  to 
seek  a  falladous  consolation  in  the  use  of  this  article,  rendering  them 
desperate  and  reckless  of  consequences.  The  Javanese  government 
farm  the  privilege  of  vending  opium  in  a  medicated  or  prepared  state. 
When  the  supplies  were  regular,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  was  about 
8,500  Spanish  dollars  per  chest,  or  £787  10^.,  being  an  advance  on 
the  market  price  of  IdS^  per  cent,  upon  the  monopoly  price  of 
Bengal,  of  168^  per  cent.,  and  upon  the  first  cost,  that  of  3025  per 
cent.  Were  the  duties  fairiy  collected  in  Java,  it  is  computed,  that 
the  net  revenue  would  be  £225,000.  sterling.  The  opium  sent  from 
Bengal,  to  the  different  Indian  islands,  was,  at  one  time,  nearly  900- 
chesto  annually,  550  of  which  were  consumed  in  Java ;  but  the  extent 
of  the  consumption,  like  other  articles,  greatly  depends  on  the  price. 
When  the  retail  price  was  about  5000  Spanish  dollars  a  chest,  the 
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emsmnptioa  wmf  m^ty  30  okeate  per  y^ar ;  wlieii  4000  dcArs,  U  waft 
50  ehoftls  a  year  ;  and  when  9^600^  it  iaermied  to  nearly  100  dbeau 
tnniialiy.     When  the  price  waa  BM^dljeratey  many  wed  it  who  had 
nerer  done  so  before;  wiien  it  waa  estraragaD^y  Ugh,  severtd,  who 
bd  aaed  it  iiioderately»  deaiated  :from  it  altogether,  wfaSe  thoae^ 
whote  hafaita  were  oonfirmed,  had  reooorae  to-  other  admnhmta,  aa 
wbfttitatea.     The  introdoctiott  of  TinkiA  and  otiier  opiom,  Into  the 
LidieBy  haa  csnaed  a  great  revaiiitioB'  in  the  aalea  of  tUadrag ;  and 
the  American  and  other  free  traders,  it  is  thought,  will  eventually 
pit  an  end  to  the  monopdiy  of  the  Beat  India  Company.    This 
opinion  ia  confirmed  by  the  £iet,  tliat  a  diert,  widah  fonneily  aold  at 
{rora  1,200  to   1,500  doUara,  fell  lately  to  800,  addainae  that,  the 
n&Bft,  at  Calcutta,  hare  &Uen  npwardi  of  80  per  cent.    Befbre  tiie 
JBaat  India  Company  coaunenced  dealing  in  opiom  with  the*  inhale* 
tants  of  Snmotra,  Malays  and  other  pfacea,  Mr.  Lucas,  a  fiMtor  in  the 
aoiice  at  Jsra,  had  monopolised  the  whole  trade,  and  aecored  te 
hanself  a  pr«qpertyof  £100,000.      This  beneficial  traffic  was  not 
hoown  to  &e  Dntdi  before  1085,  wben  Lacas  disdosed^^  8e<»H$t^-* 
Soon  after,  •  aoeiety  waa  formed  at  BataTia,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
<faicting  the  opiom  trade.    The  stock  of  the  aodety  was  divided  into 
sharea  of    2000  lixdoBara  eaeh«    Sudi' was  the  prosperous  state  of 
the  bnsineaa,  that  die  ahares  were  soon  sold  at  a  higb  premium.    The 
alliuia  of  this  company  were  mder  the  contn^  of- a  director^  two 
*^iV  proprietors,  a  cashier,  and  book-keeper.    Erery  chest  of  opium 
deUrered  to  them,  by  the  East  India  Company,  etood  the  sodety  500 
rixdoDara,  or  upwards ;  and  such  were  ike  regulations,  that  they  were 
obliged  not  to  sell  to  any  oliiers  who  might  come  in  eompetitien  with 
them.    The  profits  of  the  society,  on  every  chest,  were  calculated  at 
8  or  900  rixddOars.    To  prerent  smuggling,  the  society  todc  erery 
precaution ;  and  in  order  to  make  their  mono^^y  more  secure,  they 
interdicted  the  trade-to  their  servants,  and  particularly  to  the  seamen, 
who  wore  prohilnted  frem  dealing  in  it,  on  pain  of  death;  besides, 
ships  and  cargoes  were  confiscated,  when  opium  was  found  on  board. 
NotwithstancBng  all  these  regulations,  tiie  temptation  was  so  great, 
that  vaat  quantities  were  conveyed  into  various  parts  of  the  East,  to 
the  mjory  of  the  monopolists.    The  sale  of  this  drug  produces  to  the 
Botch  a  revenue  af  1,120,000  rixdollars ;  but  tiie  abuses,  which  the 
iiMmopoly  engendered,  brought  the  trade  under  the  review  of  the  com- 
aiissioners,  who,  in  1808,  sat  at  the  Hague,  to  examine  into  the  afiairs 
of  Java,  and  tiiey  found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  sale  of  it  to  1,200 
chests.     Upwards  of  100,0001bs.  weight  of  opium  were  annually 
imported  into  tiiis  island  from  India,  whence  it  was  transmitted  to  the 
Moluccaa,  and  the  other  eastern  parts  of  Atia. 
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Vist  quantities  are  consumed  by  the  crews  of  the  piratical  Tessels, 
In  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  are  principally  composed  of  Malays. — 
When  they  are  abont  to  engage  in  any  desperate  enterprise,  they 
infuriate  themselres  with  opium^  in  order  to  strengtihen  their  coorage 
and  inspire  them  with  a  determination  to  give  no  quarter.  Unforta« 
nately,  too  many  temptations^  for  acts  of  this  description,  present 
themselyes  in  those  seas,  winch  have  been  the  means  of  stamping  a 
character  on  these  people,  tiiat  will  require  a  long  lapse  of  time  to 
eradicate. 

The  Rajpoots,  Gracias,  and  otiier  Hindoo  tribes,  present  opium  at 
tiieir  yisits  and  entertainments,  with  the  same  ^niliarity  as  tiie  snuffs 
box  in  Europe.*  As  tiiey  are  strongly  addicted  to  this  drug,  they 
indulge  in  it  to  great  excess,  but  they  seem  to  be  less  affected  by  it 
than  Emropeans  ;  which  some  attribute  to  the  simplicity  of  their  food, 
and  the  use  of  no  other  stimulant.  Their  women  are  also  in  the 
habit  of  using  it,  and  eren  administering  it  to  their  new-bom  children ; 
and  it  is  deemed  by  both  sexes,  as  constituting  one  of  tiie  diief 
pleasures  of  existence.  Many  of  these  poor  creatures,  who  undergo 
voluntary  tortures  from  religious  motives,  use  opium  io  order  to  aUay 
the  poignancy  of  their  feelings.  Heber  saw  a  man  having  a  small 
spear  through  his  tongue,  who  was  so  stupified  vdtii  opium,  that  he 
appeared  insensible  to  pain.  The  parts  through  which  the  spear  was 
thrust,  are  said  to  have  been  rubbed  till  numbness  ensued,  and  rendered 
them  ca]lous.t  The  Rtypoot  princes  seldom  hold  a  Durbar,  without 
presenting  a  mixture  of  liquid  opium  termed  ^tvoomdaA,  to  all  present. 
The  minister  washes  hb  hands,  after  which  some  of  this  liquid 
is  poured  into  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  from  which  it  is  drank,  by 
the  highest  in  rank  present.  He  washes  his  hand  again,  and  pours 
more  liquid  into  the  palm  for  the  second  in  rank,  and  so  on  till  all  the 
€ompany  are  served.  In  settling  quarrels,  the  parties  drink  fliis 
liquid  from  tiie  palms  of  each  otiiers'  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  tiie  most 
sacred  friendship.}  The  Rajpoots  are  remarkable  for  taking  opium 
on  a  day  of  battie  i  at  this  time  they  double  the  dose,  which,  says 
Bemier,  makes  them  insensible  to  danger,  and  to  fight  with  the 
ferocity  of  tigers.  They  never  yield,  but  front  the  enemy  like  a 
wall  of  brass ;  and  before  entering  on  tiie  contest,  embrace  One 
another  like  brothers,  resolving  to  conquer  or  die.§  To  all  classes  in 
those  regions,  opium,  whether  smoked,  eaten,  or  drunk,  affords  recrea- 

*  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs.  f  Heber*s  Journal,  &o. 

%  Malcolm's  Central  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
§  Bemicr*ft  Voyage  to  tbe  East  Indies, 
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tion  and  enjoyment.  Tlie  Halc«rra8»  a  descriptioii  of  pergons  who 
cany  lettws  and  nm  mema^^  Uirongh  the  proyincefl  of  India,  with 
a  amall  piece  of  this  luxury,  a  bag  of  rice,  and  a  pot  to  draw  water 
from  the  wellB  of  the  charitable,  perform  incredible  jonmeys ;  while 
ihe  messengers  of  Turkey,  in  like  manner,  with  a  few  dates,  or  a 
lump  of  coarse  bread,  traverse  the  trackless  desert,  amidst  prifistions 
and  hardships  only  supportable  under  the  influence  of  tlus  ^»#4qBfrfiwg 
dr^g.  ThePattamars,or  foot  messengers,  who  travel  between  Snrat 
and  Bombay,  use  opium,  in  order,  they  say,  to  fortify  their  minds,  and 
increase  their  strength ;  by  this  means,  Aey  will  keep  running,  and  at 
the  same  time  apparently  dosing,  without  feeling  the  fatigues  of  tiie 
way.  The  labouring  dasses,  espedally  the  hamals,  or  porters,  use 
immense  quantities  of  it,  and  will  carry  loads,  much  heavier  than 
those  usually  borne  by  the  stoutest  Eiuropeans.  Some  of  them  have 
been  known  to  swallow  above  an  ounce  of  opium  at  a  dose,  under  the 
pretence,  that  it  supports  and  strengthens  them  during  the  heat  and 
t(&  of  the  day.*  *^  I  once  saw,**  says  the  author  of  the  Memoir  of 
an  officer  in  tiie  East  India  Company's  Service, ''  a  wretch  extended 
on  the  ground,  with  glazed  eye  and  sunken  features,  apparently  in  the 
last  stage  of  existence,  with  only  just  strengtii  enough  to  mutter 
prayers  for  a  supply  of  opium.  Some  was  given  him  by  apas* 
senger.  I  waited  to  see  its  efiects.  They  were  truly  magical*— ^ 
From  thetime  he  swallowed  it,  his  lamp  of  life  seemed  to  rekindle ;  in 
a  few  minutes  his  features  became  flushed  and  animated  ;  he  rose  up 
on  his  haunches,  twisted  his  mustachios,  sprung  upon  his  feet,  seised 
his  wallet,  and  trudged  off  as  quick  as  a  lamp-lighter.''  It  is' related 
of  a  Turkish  messei^r,  who  coming  from  Constantinople,  to  a  mer<^ 
chant  at  Smyrna,  on  entering  a  gentiemaa's  house,  fell  down  in  a  state 
of  insensilrility,  at  which,  while  the  whole  family  were  surprised  and 
concerned,  one  of  the  servants  righdy  judging  that  this  swoon  was 
occasioned  by  the  stock  of  opium  laid  in  for  his  journey  being 
exhausted,  forced  a  littie  of  the  drug  into  his  mouth ;  and  by  this 
means  he  revived,  and  acknowledged  that  the  servimt  had  preserved 
his  life. 

Aureng-Zebe  and  other  tyrants  used  a  preparation  of  opium,  called 
paustf  to  despatch  such  as  were  hostile  to  their  interests,  and  whom 
they  could  not  openly  destroy  :  thus  it  was,  that  this  despot  carried 
off  his  nephew  Sepe  Chekauh,  his  brothers  Dara  and  Morad,  his  son 
Mahommed,  and  others  of  his  relations  in  the  fortress  of  Gualior  in 
the  Mahrattas.  The  manner  of  effecting  this  was,  by  administering 
a  cup  of  this  fotal  drink,  in  the  morning  before  eating  any  thing,  which 

^  Grose's  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  1 19. 
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|ifodii€ed  losft  of  a}ip^lile»  vre^knd9^  and  in8eii89nUty»  tiU,  beooraii^ 
ddnlitated  beth  in  \^y  and  mmd^.tliey  gnduaUy  grew  torpi4>  and 
passed  into  iJie  other 'Vi»rUi»  oaocMiscious  of  Ackneti^  care,  oir.  tfne  feara 
wlueh  approaching  di^wdation  usnaUy  uvq^e:  through  this  means, 
many  of  the  native  pdinces  of.Ipdia  perishad  ingloriously.*  .  I9  tho 
same  way,  it  is  said»  that  ]99iah  AUms  gaTO  a  piU  q£  opium»  eyejry 
morning,  to  Sain  Mjraa,hi9  grand-son,  in.ocder  to  stiq^ify  himt  and 
render  him  less  agreeably  .to  his  ^subj^ects ;  he  being  jealons,  and 
fearing  that  he  might  have  too  mueh.infliieiice  with  ^  oonrtiers* — 
To  eounteract  this,  ^  moCber  of  the  youiig  j»rinoe  made  him  take 
treade,  and  other  antidoteSf...  ... 

.  Doetor  PoqnevQle,  in  his  Trateb  throogh  theMorea,pves  am^iato 
aeeoimt  of  the  opium  eaters  ternved  Theriakis,  afi  appellation  >y 
which  they  are  designate  i^  o^mseqoence  of  their  being  extravagant 
and  irreguhir  duuracters*  **  They  begiOf"  saysbo^  "  with  only  half  a 
grain,  and  increase  the  dose»  as  diey  may  find  it  to  produce,  the  desired 
efiect.  They  take  care  not  to  drink  water  after  it,  as  t^at  wonld 
faring  on  violent  colicei,  but  the  man  who,  at  twenty,  takes  to  opium, 
seldom  lives  beyond  thi^  age  of  tUrly  or  thirty-six.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  the  dose  is  increased  to  upwards  of  a  drachm,  or  sixty 
grains.  At  this  time,  a  pallid  coqnteiiance  and  extreme,  leanness 
announce  a  State  of  cachexia^  which  .is  only  a  prelude  to  a  general 
marasmus,  or  consumption  of  flesli.  The  in&tuation  is  so  great,  that 
the  certainty  of  death  and  of  all  the  infirmities  which  lead  to  it,  is 
incapable  of  correcting  a  theriaki,  or  a  person  addicted  to  the  u^e  of 
opium  ;  he  coldly  answers,  any  one  who  apprises  him  of  his  danger, 
that  his  happiness  is  incomparable,  when  he  has  absorbed  his  pill  of 
opium.  If  he  be  asked  to  define  this  supernatural  felicity,  he  only 
says  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  not  to  be 
explained.  These  miserable  beings,  however,  towards  th^  dose^of 
their  life,  or  rather  of  that  state  of  stupe&ction,  into  which  they  are 
plunged,  experience  the  most  severe  pains,  and  a  continued  hunger  ; 
they  are  tormented  by  a  desperate  safyriasist  without  the  cap]d>ility 
of  satisfying  their  desires ;  in  short,  they  experience  pains  which  even 
the  delicious  paregoric  cannot  assuage  ;  and  having  become  hideous, 
deformed  by  numerous  periostoses,  deprived  of  their  teeth,  their  eyes 
sank  into  their  head«  and  alBicted  with  an  incessant  trembling,  they 
cease  to  exist  a  long  time  before  their  life  is  at  an  end.f  The  Baron 
De  Tott,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  gives  a  miserable  picture  of 
those  who  frequent  the  opium  market,  at  Constantinople,  describing 

*  Beniier*8  East  Indies. 
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tben  as  Wing  pale  and  BielaBcholy  eoontenaiiociti  with  meagre  iiecki, 
heads  twisted  to  one  side,  baddKmes  diatartedy  thealders  drawn  up  to 
die  ears,  and  other  extraordinary  aj^^earances.    Seated  in  the  twiliglit 
of  the  oTening,  or  redimng  on  sofiM  in  the  little  shops,  ranged  ak>ng 
the  walls  of  the  mosque  of  S«dyman»  may  be  seen  the  infatuated 
Aflriaios  swaiBowing  theirnpiam  pills,  in  pioportion  to  the  dc^pree  of 
want)  wlucfa  habit  has  rotdered  neoessary.    Each  poor  votary  anxi- 
OBsly  awaits  the  agreeable  reverie  that  is  to  £olIoW|  as  the  efiec(  of 
this'  indn^i^M.'    He  soon  retires;  lo.his  hpiney  fiiU  of  an  imaginary 
happiness  ^hkhneiAsr  reason  nor  die  realities  of  life  eanproenre; 
and  in  dds  niaimer,  eadi  sososediiig  day  witnesses  a  repetition  of  the 
^ame  irregtdarity,  tiB^wom  ont  .with  debility  and  intemperance,  he,  at 
last,  siiil:*  tifceashadow  ilito  dbe  gmre.    In  addition  to  these  obsenra^ 
^nsy  the  fi>nowing  aneedote'WiU  be  read  with  interest : — An  En^^ish 
Embassador,  lately  sent  to  a  Mahometaa  prince,  was  conducted^ 
npon  his  arrival  at  the  palaee^  through  several  richly- decorated  and 
qwiaons  apartmeniB,  evvwded  with*  off  cers  weayed  in  superb  dresses, 
to  a  room,  sm^iin  dimensions,  bat  ornamented  with  the  ipost  splendid 
and  eosdy  Airniiufe.      The  a|tandants  withdrew.     After  a  short 
iilMrval,two  persons,  of  anperior  mtent  entered  the  saloon,  followed  by 
state-bearers,  carrying^  mder  a  lofty  canopy  a  littar  covered  with  ddi« 
eate  silkB,  and  the  ridiest  Cashmere  shawls,  xxpon  which  lay  a  hmnaa 
form  to  all  appearance  dead,  <xeept  that  its  head  was  dangling  loosely 
from  side  to  side,  as  the  besracs  moved  into  the  roonu    Two  officers^ 
holding  ridi  iUlagrae  sabrers,  carried  each  a  chalice,  and  a  vial  contain* 
ing  a  blade  fluid.    The  ambassador,  considering  the  spectade  to  be 
connected  with  some  ecrart  ceremony  of  mourning,  endeavoured  to 
retire;  but  he  was  soonudeceived  by  seeing  the  offices  hridbg  i^the 
haaddf  the  iq^parsBt  corpse,  and,  after  gently  chafiiig  the  throat  and  re* 
turning  the  tongue,  which  hung  ficom  a  month  relaxed  and  gaping^ 
pouring  some  of  the  black  liquor  into  the  throat,  and  dosing  the  jaws 
until  It  sank  down  the  passage.    After  six  or  seven  times  respeai&ng 
die  ceremony,  the  figure  opened  its  eyesy  and  shnt  its  mouth  volun- 
tarily; it  then  swaHonred  a  h^ge  portion  of  the  black  fluid,  and, 
widun  the  hour,  an  animated  being  sat  on  the  coueh,  with  blood 
retanb^  into  hu  lips,  and  a  feeUe  power  of  articulation.     In 
the  Fenian  language  he  addressed  his  visiter,  and  inquired  the  par- 
tien]flr»  of  his  mission.    If^dmt  two  hours  this  extraordinary  perton 
became  alort,  and  16m  mind  caipMt  of  arduous  businesa.    The  ambas* 
lador,  after  spbkigising  ibr  the  liberty,  ventured  U>  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  scene  which  he  had  just  witnessed, 

**  Sir,"  said  he^  "  I  am  an  inveterate  opium-taker  ;  I  have  by  slow 
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degrees  fUlen  into  tUs  melandioly  excew.  Out  of  the  dianud  twenty* 
four  periods  of  time,  I  continiiaUy  pus  eighteen  in  tins  reverie^-^ 
Unable  to  move,  or  to  speak,  I  am  yet  conscious,  and  the  time  passes 
away  amid  pleasing  phantanes;  nor  should  I  ever  awake  from 
the  wanderings  of  this  state,  had  I  not  llie  most  ftitkAil  aadaittadie4 
servants,  whose  regard  and  religious  duty  impd  them  to  watch  my 
pulse.  As  soon  as  my  heart  begins  to  falter,  and  my  breatlung  1$ 
imperceptible,  except  on  a  mirror,  they  immediately  pour  the  soIii<* 
tion  of  opium  into  my  tbroat,  and  restore  me  as  you  have  seen*— 
Within  ^ur  hours  I  shall  have  swallowed  many  ounces,  and  much 
time  will  not  pass  away,  ere  I  relapse  into  my  ordinary  torpor." 

When  Madarlane*  was  travelling  in  Turkey,  he  entered  into  a 
basaar  at  Gallipoli,  the  proprietor  of  which  he  found  labouring 
under  the  influence  of  the  madjoom,  or  opium.  He  is  described 
ns  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard,  sitting  on  a  taUe  with  his 
arms  crossed  over  his  knees,  his  head  sunk  beneath  his  shoid- 
ders,  and  his  eyes  fixed  in  a  vacant,  immoveable  stare.  To  a 
demand  for  an  okka  of  tobacco  he  made  no  reply ;  die  words  seemed 
to  have  struck  the  ear  of  a  statue;  his  eyes  remained  fixed  aiii 
motionless ;  nor  could  any  object  be  procured  to  attract  his  attentiim' 
except  the  white  wall  opposite,  on  which  hung  a  pisgiUahy  the  name 
of  God  in  Arabic  characters.  Concaving  that  he  was  praying,  he  waa 
puUed  by  the  sleeve  in  order  to  rouse  his  attention,  whidh  having  no 
eflect,  it  was  bawled  into  his  ear  that  an  okka  ailatakia  was  wanted. 
By  this  means,  his  attention  seemed  awakened  for  a  moment,  a  wild 
tmmeaning  smile  stole  across  his  countenance,  an  unintelHgible  word' 
'or  two  escaped  his  lips — and  in  an  instant  he  became  fixed  and  ab-^ 
stracted  as  before.  Every  future  efibrt  to  arouse  him  proved  uns4c- 
eessftd,  and  he  remained  wrapped  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  visions 
that  his  intexicated  fimcy  had  created.  It  is  thus  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  East,  the  old  men  and  dervises  who  have,  by  irregularities  in 
early  life,  blunted  and  enervated  the  finer  feelings,  endeavour  to  revive 
them  by  the  use  of  opium,  a  drug  which,  sooner  or  later,  annihilate 
all  the  faculties  of  the  rational  man,  leaving  nothing  bddnd  but  a 
mouldering  temple,  and  a  loathsome  ruin. 

-  The  sedative  influence  of  opium  is  less  observable  among  the  Turics, 
than  it  would  be  were  the  people  more  active,  and  had  less  leisure  to 
indulge  in  habits  of  idleness.  Even  during  the  time  they  devote  to 
smoking  tobacco,  they  seldom  open  their  lips  except  to  exhale  the  fnmai 
nf  their  pipes.  A  striking  proof  of  their  perseverance  in  this  lethargic 
and  stupifying  custom  is  related  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  eye-wtt- 

*  Constantinople  in  1828. 
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iiest  to  tlie  ^uti  of  two  Tnrki  noting  croM-legged  upon  a  straW  mat 
iMfore  a  door  in  thm  loose  gowna,  exposed  to  an  intense  heat.  In 
^18  way,  liiey  remained  for  three  honrs  and  a  half  without  once 
mttering  a  8ylbble»  looking  at  each  otiier  with  the  same  immoYeable, 
yet  nmneaning  grarity  $  hence  travellers  may  yery  readily  mistake 
the  use  of  tobacco  aaunig  them  for  that  of  opium,  as  both  are 
iadiscriminately  used  in  smoking,  and  may,  to  superficial  observers; 
i^pesr  to  produce  similar  effects. 

Although  ojuum  seems  to  induce  stupor  or  insensibility,  as  evinced 
by  a  heavy  kmk,  yet  the  appearance  is  deceptive,  if  we  believe  various 
aneodotee  rdated  on  the  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  an  illus^ 
tration.  A  Gentoo  rajah  and  a  governor  of  Surat,  attended  by  their 
reapeetive  officers  and  guards,  met  by  appointment  in  a  garden  near 
the  city  to  arrange  some  affiurs  of  state;  while  conversing,  the 
goremor  observed  that  the  soldiers  of  the  rajah  squatted  down  and 
appeared  as  if  nodding  or  sleeping  on  their  naked  swords.  Turning 
to  Ids  friend  he  remarked,  '^  you  must  have  a  very  just  opinion  of  my 
good  fidth,  rinee  you  would  venture  yourself  to  an  interview  with  me 
with  guards  so  overcome  by  the  influence  of  opium."  **  In  that  yon 
are  mistaken,"  said  the  rajah,  "  and  you  may  easily  put  the  matter  to 
the  teat  by  directing  one  of  your  attendants,  for  whom  you  have  little 
regard^  to  pluck  a  flower  out  of  the  turban  of  one  of  my  drowsy 
soldiers."  A  person,  deputed  for  that  purpose,  proceeded  with  all 
possiUe  caution  to  one  who  appeared  the  most  overcome  i  but  scarcely 
had  he  put  his  hand  on  the  flower,  when  his  arm  was  severed  from 
his  body,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  guards  were'  on  foot  in  an  instant* 

The  efieefts  of  opium  might  be  exemplified  in  many  ways,  but  I  do 
not  reeoHeet  a  more  stngtdar  one  than  the  following  mentioned  by 
Mrs.  Autherie,  who,  writing  to  her  husband  from  Eupatoria,  remarks^ 
that  she  observed  at  a  Tartar  mosque  a  sort  of  holy  wheel  composed 
of  whirling  fanatics,  whO|  having  indulged  in  the  use  of  opium,  kept 
flying  round  a  circle,  more  like  the  votaries  of  Bacchus,  than  the  dis<« 
ciples  of  Mahomet.  In  the  middle  of  the  circle,  an  aged  dervise 
hnnried  round  like  a  top,  muttering  all  the  while^  in  concert  with  his 
l»elliren  in  the  drde,  the  following  maxim  from  the  Koran,  ''  This 
Mfe  is  precarious ;  but  it  is  here,  (pointing  to  the  earth,)  that  we  must 
take  up  our  abode."  The  centre  of  this  curious  group  is  always  the 
place  of  honour  and  of  danger,  as  the  reverend  father,  who  occupies 
it,  in  right  of  his  years  and  wisdom,  keeps  spinning  round,  till  he  turns 
his  brain,  and  if  he  expire  on  the  spot,  which  sometimes  happens,  he 
becomes  a  mart3nr  saint  of  the  Mahometan  church,  and  the  envy  of  hi& 

'  Grose*s  Voyage  to  ike  Esst  Indies* 
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surviying  stronger-headed  eompanions.*  It  it  rdatad  of  Lord 
Tyrawly,  that  during  hia  resideaoe  in  Indiay  in  <M:der  to  punish  ine* 
briety  among  the  troops  under  faia  command^  he  inrented  a  machine 
similar  to  that«^the  Tartars,  having  a  rotary  motiont  and  which  served 
to  sober  such  <hrankardg  as  were  subjected  to  its  rapid  evoli^OBS« 
This  efiect  was  caused,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  violent  shock  suatainadt 
by  suddenly  stopping  "the  machine  at  intervals,  that  being  the  tnva* 
riable  practice,  until  the  individual  appeared  to  bie  in  the  fnttexeroisa 
of  his  reason. 

That  the  juice  of  the  poppy  in  its  natural  state  has  any  inebriating 
^pii£ty,  has  been  questioned  ;  but  Grose  relates  acircamstaneet  whidi, 
if  true,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  possesses  powers  lugUy 
narcotic,  d^terious,  and  dangerous.  A  young  genidentaa  belongpuig 
to  an  Bnglish  factory,  while  amusing  himsetf  in  the  garden  of  « 
Nabob  with  whom  he  was  spending  the  day,  dioughtlessly  pulled  a 
poppy  and  sucked  the  head  of  it,  not  appr tensive  that  it  poeseesed 
greater  power  than  those  plants  usually  haye  in  Enghmd.  The  oon« 
sequence  was,  he  fell  immediately  into  a  profound  sleep,  wiA  whichi 
when  the  nabob  became  acquainted,  he  eagerly  inquired  from  iriiat 
bed  the  poppy  had  been  taken  that  produced  this  effeet  On  dds 
being  pointed  out,  he  said,  he  thought  the  nature  of  Ihe  p<^y  in  India 
was  too  well  known  to  have  required  from  him  any  caution  agijnal 
it>  particularly  as  the  taste  was  by  no  means  tempting,  and  lamented 
that  tiie  young  gentleman  was  so  unfortimate  as  to  pitch  on  this  des- 
cription of  poppy,  it  being  of  so  deadly  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  no 
human  remedy  or  antidote,  as  nothing  could  awake  him  fvom  that 
sleep,  which  unhappily  proved  his  last. 

The  Lion,  it  is  said,  is  sometimes  taken  in  India,  after  hairing  aatia- 
fied  his  hungry  appetite  on  the  flesh  of  an  ass  surcharged  with  a 
quantity  of  poppies,  and  previously  put  in  his  way,  that  by  feeding4>n  it» 
tile  narcotic  power  of  the  plant  might  overcomo  faini,  and  render  him 
an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter.  The  truth  of  this' has  been  questioned, 
but  there  can  be -scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  pc^py^  if  taken  intemallyy 
would  hare  a  deleterious  or  overpowering  efiect,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  leayes,  which  are  used  in  Persia  as  pot-herbs,  wiU  not  be  employad 
forthal  purpose^  after  a  certain  stage  of  growth.  The.efiects  of  the 
poppy  on  the  lion  will  not  appear  so  incredible,  when  it  is  known 
that  hy^as  are  destroyed,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  feeding  on  lambs  poisoned  by  the  fruit  of  a  small  tree  caQed 
hyaenanche,  which  grows  in  Cafiraria,  and  different  parts  about  the 
Cape.     In  order  to  kill  those  animals  which  are  so  d^SCruotive  to  the 

*  Tour  in  the  Crimea,  4to.  Letter  xviii.  p.  66. 
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of  iIm  ielden,  tbe  fimit  of  the  i^aemtnehi  k  powided  and 
inixod  widi  the  food  grren  to  landM,  dVer  wUch  it  it  placed  in 
the  potkftof  llie  hyenas;  and  these  ferockms  beasts,  fiutening  on  it 
wMi  insatiahle  appetite,  soon  ML  Tietuas  to  iHae  insidious  venom  of 
the  pfaml  so  eraftlly  i|drainistered  Air  thait  pnrpoie. 
^  Medieai  mea  asseft  that  epion  has  a  greatier  offset  on  oarniyo-i 
nHMthanongmminivoroiis  animals,  since  a  rabbit  can  take  a  conside« 
cahla  pdi!tion  of  opinm  without  any  fhtal  conseqoenee,  when  half  tho 
lyiaaitity  #ould  destroy  a  do^.  The  joekies  of  India  have  reoonrso 
in  dw  sale  of  hones,  to  tricks  wiA  epinm,  vnknown  in  Enrope* 
Gqptaui  Skinner,  in  his  Excnrsioas  in  India,  relates,  that  a  pony  was. 
hronght  iatoAe  camp  near  Cawi^Mnre,  for  sale,  and  it  appeared  so 
gentle  .that  it  was  eagerly  purchased,  behig  pronounced  the  most 
taustable  of  its  race.  Two  days  after  its  purdhase^  diere  was  not  « 
mas  to  be  found  that  could  ride  it  The  reason  was,  it  had  been 
drogund  wilh  opium,  and  though  a  most  wicked  and  obstinate  creature, 
its  vices  were  perfectly  subdued  during  the  time  it  was  under  the 
inihienoe  of  this  opiate. 

:  .How  this  inc^briant  afRects  die  animal  system  is  a  matter  yet  unde* 
Istmiiipd ;  whether  it  is  by  action  on  the  nerve%  or  by  absorption 
into  the.  Uood :  but  the  recent  and  g«nera]ly-reoeftred  opinion  is,  that 
it.«nten  the  hlood->ves8els,  and  produces  on  their  inner  coat  an  impres- 
lioiLwUeh  is  eofiveyed  along  the  nerves  to  the  brain  ;*  and  experiments 
lMnne^proved.that,  when  directly  introduced  into  the  Uood,  its  effects 
aro  most  energetic  as  a  poison.  Vinegar,  lemonade^  and  other  acid% 
bave  been  administere4  to  counteract  the  efifects- of  opium,  but  atiti^ 
dotos  of  this  kind  are'Uttle  to  be  depended  on,  unless  in  certain  cases> 
and  ihould  always  be  used  in  conjuction  with  an  emetic  The  applt« 
I  o£ihit  stomach-pump  is,  perhaps,  the  most  effdctnal  means  of 

Qoxdng  thb  han^id  material. 

Tho»  leaves  of  the  hemp  plant,  foannabis  satiwhj  known  in  India 
by  tfae.name  of  beng  w  hanguej  me  often  substituted  fcNr  opium  with 
the  same  fomiliaxity  and  efiect.  Ray  says  that  beng  is  the  jwoduoe 
e£a  different  plant  winch  grows  in  Hmdestan  andlhe  neighbouring 
soQBtries :  perhaps  he  alludes  to  the  datura  strafoomunu  But  as  the 
natives  in  those  parts  are  well  acquainted  witii  its  inebriating  powers, 
tad  as  in  some  places  hemp  is  aMke  known  by  the  name  of  datura 
sad  eaunahii  saliva,  the  botanist  may  have  fyien  into  a  mistake.  The 
people  of  the  East  use  it  differently ;  some  take  it  as  an  electuary, 
while  others  either  smoke  or  chew  it.  Beng^  by  many  of  the  sects 
in  India,  is  usedi  as  opium  is  by  the  Turks,  to  produce  inebriation,  as 

*  Christison  on  Poisons,  p.  613. 
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they  caAnot  legally,  or  without  the  risk  of  losing  caste,  drink  s]»ritiioii2 
liquors  ;  and  hence  they  are  even  permitted  to  take  ganja^  ^^^»  or 
hemp  leaves,  with  impunity.  The  Sikhs  of  India  do  not  smoke  tobacco, 
but  they  are  allowed  to  chew  beng  and  drink  s^rituons  liquors.  The 
hief^  which  includes  the  flower  and  seeds  of  the  plant,  is  the  strongest ; 
and  a  p^  of  it,  half  the  siae  of  a  common  English  tobacco-pipe,  is 
sufficent  to  intoxicate.  Am<Hig  the  Moors,  it  is  usually  pounded  and 
mixed  with  el  moginy  an  invigorating  confection  whidi  is  wM  at  an 
•Donnolis  price ;  a  piece  of  this,  as  big  as  a  walnut,  will,  for  a  time, 
entirely  deprive  a  man  of  all  reason  and  intdlect.*  This,  which  the 
traveller  Alt  Bey  calls  kiff^  is  commonly  made  use  of  by  boiling, 
having  been  previously  dried  and  nearly  reduced  to  powder.  It  is 
ofiten  mixed  with  sweetmeats,  or  swallowed  in  the  form  of  pills.  The 
plant  is  sometimes  boiled  with  butter  in  an  eardien  pot  for  about 
twelve  hours ;  it  is  then  strained,  and  afterwards  serves  to  season 
their  victuals.!  Brook  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  believing  that  the 
keef  is  the  common  hemlodc  ;  the  flower,  he  says,  is  called  el  keefe, 
and  the  leaves  hascischa.  In  Morocco,  he  adds,  the  plant  is  reduced 
to  powder,  and  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  spoonfuls  generally  taken 
with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  water.  It  is  also  prepared  with  butter,* 
honey,  and  sugar,  made  into  a  sweetmeat,  most  of  which  the  Moorish 
ladies  sometimes  eat.  Those  who  indulge  in  the  use  of  A«e/^  are 
disdnguished  by  their  sallow-jaundiced  complexion,  and  its  efiects 
are  usually  those  of  a  slow  poison.  Many  of  the  Indian  nobles  and 
military  officers  take  it  in  the  powdered  state,  and  add  to  it  an  areea 
or  green  haael-nut  with  a  little  opium  and  sugar  ;X  and,  to  make  the 
yisions  it  occasions  the  more  lively,  they  mix  with  it  some  camphire, 
cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  and  not  unfrequently  ambergris  and  musk. 
Rhumpius  says,  that  it  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  liquid  form  mixed 
with  areea  and  pinanga.  This  plant  is  very  aptly  called  by  the 
Malays,  ytn^t,  or  the  **  herb  of  fools.*'  Another  description  of  bangne 
is  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  htbiacus  sabdariffa  and  also  used  in 
India.  The  cannabis  saliva  is  used  in  Egypt  as  an  aphrodisiac  and 
narcotic ;  the  Arabs  use  a  preparation  of  its  green  leaves  for  the 
purpose  of  exhilaration.  General  Menouy  when  in  Egypt,  was  obliged 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  its  seed  among  the  French  soldiery,  and  we  find 
that,  in  the  time  of  Galen,  cakes  were  made,  infused  with  this  seed, 
and  served  up  after  supper  to  encourage  drinking ;  but,  when  eaten 
too  freely,  they  afiected  the  head.  In  the  Barbary  states,  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  opium  from  the  voluptuous  sensations  which  it  never  iaiLi 

*  Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco,  p.  76,  79 
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to  proddce.  Hhe  kaskiska^  or  leaves  of  Ihe  pknl^  are  mostly  dried 
and  cat  like  tobacco,  with  ^duch  they  are  smoked,  but  the  luxurious 
gUMraDy  smoke  them  pure.  The  nuts  of  the/Mi/ma  ehristi  have  the 
same  effect,  and  the  intoxication  produced  by  them  exists  for  some 
homrsy  ^rhile  dmnng  their  inflnence  the  person  affected  talks  without 
rasenre  errefledion. 

In  the  Nepaid  territory,  aecording  to  Hamilton,  the  extract  of  tbo 
cannabis  satira  is  denominated  charas.    The  dried  leaves  have  the 
name  c€ga»^a  and  are  said  to.  be  of  a  heating  quality,  but  are  not  sq 
much  uaiMl  as  the  juice  or  extract.    The  b^t  charas  is  procured  by 
incisions  in  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  cdlecting  the  exuda- 
From  the  bruised  or  pounded  stalks  of  the  hemp,  a  coarser  sort 
af  charas  is  prepared ;  the  strongest  and  best  article  of  this  description 
Is  made  in  Thibet.    Doses  of  cAaro^  are  taken  in  pills  of  from  teA  ta 
twelve  grains  and  smoked  like  tobacco.     The  gaf^a  or  dried  leaves 
are  used  in  the  same  way,  and  both  produce  the  same  inebriating 
efiects.     Hie  inhabitants  of  those  countriesare  papsionately  fond  of  the 
diaras,  and*  indulge  in  it  to  excess.     It  produces  all  the  ofiects  of 
c^nm,  and  is  soynetimes  attended  with  the  same  £atal  cons^nences^ 
Its  habitual  votary  becomes  first  stupid,  weak  and  debilitated,  but 
never  irrationa],  though  apparently  so ;  next  he  labours  under  thirst, 
and,  in  order  to  allay  it,  he  is  induced  to  repeat  the  causQ  oChin 
malady,  and  thus  proceeds  till  death  in  a  short  timQ  puts  a  period  to 
his  in&tuatbn.     While  diaras  has  this  fiital  effect,  on  some,  it  producea 
different  efiiscta  on  others :  it  has  been  known  to  cause  a  total  depri- 
vation of  sense,  and  to  sobject  its  votary  to  incarceratiim  in  a  mad-., 
house  for   life.    Mr.  Crawford  tells  an  anecdote  of  the    effects, 
of  the  datura  or  diaras  on  a  Jaywiese  boatman,  who,  while,  proceeding- 
in  hia  canoe  up  a  river,  was  accosted  by  a. Chinese,  frpm  the  bank, 
requesting  a  passage,  offering  payment  and  a  share  of  refreshments. 
The  boatman  received  hun  cordiaUy,  and  ate  heartily  of  the  viands.. 
These,  which  had  been  piceviou^  mixed  with  the  datura,  immedi- 
diately  caused  stupor  and  profound  sleep.     When  the  victim  of  this 
piece  of  knavidi  artifice  awoke,  he  found  himsdf  lying  naked  in  a 
fbfest,  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  he  had  take9  in  the 
Chinese,  robbed  of  his  canoe  and  all  his  property.     The  rogue  was 
dmrtly  afifcerwards  apprehended,  obliged  to.  confess  the  fact,  and  make 
restitntion* 

The  datura,  or  ganja,  Is  wdl  known  over  the  East  as  an  intoxicating 
pbnt,  and  is,  in  many  pkces,  called  gunja.  Captain  Dillon  relates 
thst,  in  his  passage  to  Van  Diemans  Land,  in  1827,  he  was  one  day 
alarmed  by  the  fall  of  a  Lascar,  from  the  upper  deck  of  the  ship  into 
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tlie  bold,  and  foiud  flat  tlie  accident  waa  oooaaioned  by  mmidog  tbia 
pbmt.  On  examining  liie  dwat  ef  dia  individiial»  a  large  parcel  of 
tbts  deleterions  plant  was  disoovered  and  thrown  orerboard,  to  the 
great  rezadon  of  the  vohiptiiOQa  liwear,  who  badaecreCed  the  artkie 
aa  a  solace  for  bis  care  and  amdety  ontiie  voyage.*  To  a  rcry  inlox* 
icadng  dmg  called  bunffy  the  Pernans  are  said  to  baTe  been  early 
attached,  even  so  f$r  back  as  Ae  irst  oentnry  of  the  Hegira,  and  ita 
strengtb  is  represented  as  being  so  greats  Aat  it  was  never  taken  in  m 
quantity  larger  than  a  pistachio  nut.  It  waa  employed  to  bamdi 
lowness  of  spirits,  excite  cheerfnlness,  and  renovate  the  nund ;  bat 
what  this  dmg  really  was,  there  ia  no  certain  information:  it  is  gene- 
raUy  beliered  to  have  been  datnra  or  chaxas.  In  many  places,  the 
preparation  of  bung  or  beng  goes  mder  the  name  of  mi^oon ;  and  in 
the  Persian  empire  a  confeclion  of  llus  nature  is  so  denominated^  aa 
it  produces  the  same  effects  as  opium.  Among  the  bills  at  the  loot 
of  the  Kmaleh  mountuns,  the  herb  bhang  or  beng  grows  spontane- 
ously, and  m  its  prepared  state  it  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  FVaaer* 
in  his  tour,  says  that  when  tobacco  cannot  be  procured  far  smoking, 
its  place  is  supplied  with  bhang  and  oilier  snbatitntes  of  an  intoxi- 
cating nature,  and  a  number  of  expedients  are  made  use  of  when  a 
'  hubbie-buhbtef  or  a  madiine  for  inhaling  its  fomesy  cannot  be  had.*  He 
observed  that  a  refreshment  of  this  nature  is  indispensable  for  the 
cooleyg  on  the  march ;  and  when  aflowed  to  amdke  a  ckiliuMf  and 
take  a  draught  of  cold  water,  they  were  enabled  to  prooeed  widi 
vigour  f  but  whenever  they  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  inhaltiy 
the  smoke  of  tins  stimulant,  and  quendung  their  thirst,  they  ware  at 
times  unable  to  pursue  their  jommey  from  exhaustion ;  the  force  of 
habit  having  rendered  such  renovadon  abeolutely  necessary .f 

During  the  severe  campaigns  of  the  hte  war,  the  French  surgeons 
were  in  the  practice  of  administering  opium  asid  Cayenne  pepper  te 
the  fatigued  soldiers,  with  a  view  of  recruiting  dieir  strength,  and  exM- 
larating  their  spirits,  and  they  found  them  to  have  the  most  salutary 
effects* 

Burckhardt  saw  in  Syria  the  hemp  plant  cultivated  for  smoking,  on 
account  of  its  intoxicattng  qualities.  The  small  leaves,  whicb  surround 
the  seed,  are  laid  upon  the  tobacco  in  the  pipe  to  produce  a  moreine* 
briating  effect.  The  same  custom  prevails  in  Egypt,  where  the  hemp 
leaves^  as  well  as  the  plant  itself,  are  called  hashysh  ;  and  llie  Egyp- 
tians  are  even  sud  to  prepare  from  it  an  intoxicating  Uqnor ;  and 
also  by  pounding  the  seeds  a  description  of  paste  is  made  to  eflfect 
the  same  object.     In  India,  a  drink  called  brug  is  made  from  hemp, 

*  DUlon't  Voyage  to  tbe  Soath  SeM«  t  FfMcr's  Journal,  p.  SI 7. 
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wUdiis^ako  pwtia&y  'uied  by  thd  fJrrniMMii  Tuioriil  tUi  Wt^ 
nge,  tiie  hemp  jiaxA  it  lak«a  irink  m  iMd»,flwl,  vkM  dxiod  wad 
Md«o«d  IQ  powder,  it  k  saipoiiiM  in  •  Mudl  1ni|^  in  a  ToweLluU  ot 
vvtaTy  by  wUdi  the  strength  is  extnuatod.  TUa  WBtflr*  whanswe^- 
eMd  widi  boney,  produces  intoxicslioii.  .     > 

-  Tlie  aadTfis  ef  Madagascar  chew  the  leamsaf  heipp,  as  well.as 
libaoeo,  wbidi  prodoee  a  nareotio  «ifecl»  and^diey  arndfie  anothffv 
^aat  resemUiBg  hemp,  known  by  Ae  nmam^iAhgesmun^ay.  wbieh 
lonsea  drankeimess  approaching  to  aoadness,  the  eyes  aannning  a 
ieroe,  fiery  look,  and  the  eonatenance  becoming  wild  .and  fevodons* 
like.tbe  slaves  to  opinm^  those  adeostotned  to  Ita  banefiil  effiBctf  are 
stapid  and  inactive  when  its  inflnence  has  ceased  to  i^perate ;  and 
hence  liiey  are  obliged  to  have  constaat  veconrse  to  a  ropetitbn  of 
the  iufpredient.  The  AheU-manffa  Hsea  toabeutftre  feet  in  heig^ 
bearing  a  pod  containing  tiearly  a  doaeii  of  seeds,  and  carryingalong 
■lender  leaf.  The  JemutughiOi  mentioned  by^  Dmny, .  appears  to  be 
the  same  ab  the  ahots-nianga,  since  tho  desariptioD  and.  their  effects 
are  ezacdy^  alike.  The  seeds  of  llie  jemumgUa  are  exposed  to  the 
son,  for  three  or  fonr  days,  till  quite  dry,  and  in  (hat*  state  are  used* 
The  pipes,  employed  in  smoking,  are  made  ofreeda  or  small  canes  i 
bat  sometimes  a  long  shell  is  used  as  a  snbstitafeeL. .  4ai.  Epropean, 
who  bad  ^  erariooty  to  smoke  a  pipe  of  these .  aaeds,.  was  so  intozi* 
cated,  that  his  head  remained  giddy  for  ihree  days,and.i^  canaedfacb 
asidcness,  that  he  never  conld  be  induced  to  do.  so  a  second, timot 
The  natives  are  so  fbnd  of  it,  that  they  smoke  it  with  the..same  plea* 
sore  and  avidity  that  onr  coontrymen  smAe  tobaoeo.*  . 

Thedmg  called  C%trf,t  so  mnch  nsed  among  the  people^  of  Canbnl 
to  exdte  intoxication,  it  made  from  the  ecamabU  mUiva;  kbA  the 
practice  is(  diewing  it  Lb  carried  to  some  extent  in  Belooclustan  and 
Sinde4  The  quantity  taken  at  a  time  varies  in  proportion  to  the 
habits  or  constitution  of  the  individual.  A  dradmi  is  a  moderate  dose ; 
but  when  we  contider  that  Ais  qpuntity  is  suffictent  for  twenty 
persons  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  we  may  conclude  that  its  efieets  must 
be  powerlbL  Gerdas  mentions  a  woman,  who  took  ten  dradmis 
of  opium,  daOy ;  and  although  she  appeared  heavy  and  sleepy,  she 
conld  dispute  learnedly  on  any  subject.  It  is  a  remarkable  property 
both  of  opium  and  bangne,  that  while  they  give  a  heaviness  to  the 
looks,  tiiey  are  productive  of  great  watchfolness.  Doctor  Edward 
Smith,  while  at  Smyrna,  took  pains  to  observe  tiie  doses  of  opram 

*  Drury'i  Aoooant  of  BAadagascar,  8to.  p.  216. 

t  Elphinstohe*8  Aecoimt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul,  4to.  p.  263. 

X  Ppttinger's  TnT«ls»  4to.  p.  63. 
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Ukeii  by  the  Turks  in  general,  and  he  found  that  three  draduns  trere^ 
a  common  quantity  among  the  larger  taken  of  it,  but  that  they  could 
take  six  drachms  a  day  without  danger.  A  Turk  ate  this  quantity  in 
his  presence,  three  drachms  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  evenings 
which  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  produdng  great  cheerfulness. 

At  Cjidda,  in  the  Hedjai,  Burckhardt  found  amongst  the  shops 
one  frequented  by  the  smokers  of  hashysh,  a  preparation  of  hemp 
flowers  mixed  with  tobacco,  which  produced  intoxication.  The 
better  classes,  he  says,  eat  it  in  a  kind  of  jelly  or  paste  prepared  in. 
the  following  manner  :  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  of  the  hemp,  after 
being  sufficiently  boiled  with  butter,  is  put  under  a  press ;  ^e  juice 
is  then  expressed,  mixed  with  honey,  and  sold  publidy  in  the  shops 
held  for  that  purpose.  The  hashyeh  paste  is  termed  basty  and  the 
sellers  basty,  (Le.  cheerfulness.)  Persons  of  the  first  rank  use  bcui^ 
in  some  form  or  another,  to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  as  it  produces  all 
the  efiects  of  opium.  Even  in  the  Holy  City,  Mecca,  there  is  a  coffee- 
bouse,  in  which  are  sold  preparations  of  haahysh  and  bendj,  and 
whidr  is  frequented  by  an  inferior  description  of  people.  On  these 
articles,  a  heavy  tax  has  been  imposed  in  order  to  discourage  their 
•ale,  but  with  very  Utde  effect.* 

.  The  Turks,  besides  opium  and  bangue,  use  peranum  harmalay  or  th^ 
seeds  of  Syrian  rue,  with  which,  as  Belonius  rekites,  the  emperor 
Solyman  kept  himself  intoxicated.  The  seed  of  the  daturq  stroma^ 
niMm^  or  thorn  apple,  is  also  much  employed  by  them,  as  well  as  by 
the  mountain  villagers,  in  the  province  of  Sirinagur  and  other  parts 
of  India,  who  use  it  to  increase  the  intoxicating  powers  of  their 
oommen  spuituous  liquors.  The  datura  firox^  so  common  in  China 
and  Thibet,  is  employed  in  Bootan  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  its 
narootie  virtues  are  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  those 
icouBtries. 

Ptnang,  or  heUly  is  in  great  demand  idl  over  the  East.  The 
Indians  chew  it  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  \  like  tobacco,  it  has 
rather  an  enlivening  quality  ;  though  naturally  of  a  bitter  taste,  yet 
when  wnq^ped  round  an  areca-nut,  or  mixed  with  cAtaam,  a  species  of 
burned  lime  made  of  shells,  the  flavour  is  not  so  disagreeable.  The 
rich  and  sensual  frequently  add  perfumes,  conceiving  it  a  powerful 
incentive  to  love.  The  betei^  it  is  said,  is  used  for  preserving  the 
gums  from  becomii^  foul,  giving  a  sweet  breath,  fastening  the  teeth, 
but  more  frequently  for  reviving  the  spirits.  It  causes  an  excess  of 
saliva,  and,  to  preserve  cleanliness,  a  spitting^box  is  always  kept  in  the 
apartments  of  those  who  chew  it.    These  boxes  are  fi^nently  richly 

*  Burckhardt's  TniTels  in  Arabia,  vol  i.  p.  288. 
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onilaediied,  bat  the  ciMt  in  wldch  the  betel  is  encloied  are  nBUtHf 
made  of  gold,  silver^  horn,  or  some  valuable  wood,  inlaid  with  precis 
oos  8t<mes.  In  Siam,  the  king  conunonly  makea  his  attendanta 
preaenta  of  theae  betel-boxes,  whidi  are  returned  to  him  at  the  death 
of  the  indiriduals.  The  contents  of  one  of  those  boxes  oonaist  of  cut 
ardka,  betel  leares*  lime,  and  tobacco,  together  with  a  small  gold 
handled  knife  for  cutting  these  materials*  Notwithstanding  the  par*« 
liality  of  the  Siamese,  and  some  othor  orientals,  for  belel,  yet  manj  of 
them  loose  their  teeth  by  its  use,  and  their  tongues  become  often 
ukenited  from  its  influence*  Many  of  the  Easterns  would  rather  want 
food  than  betel,  and  its  use  is  ao  general  in  many  places  that  the  rery 
ikyea  are  allowed  a  certain  quantity  daily  to  preyent  them  from 
pilfering  it. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  is  an  herb  called  daehoy  a  ^edes 
of  hemp,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  skves  and 
Hottentots,  and  smoked  sometimes  alone  and  at  other  times  with 
tobacco.  This  plant  has  strong  inebriating  qualities,  which  sometimes 
render  its  votaries  mad  i  and  it  is  estimated  in  proportion  to  its  intoxi# 
eating  eflects.  The  settlers  cultivate  the  dacha  for  the  use  of  their 
servants,  and  from  the  attachment  of  the  Bushmen,  or  wild  Hotten- 
tots to  it,  they  succeed  in  retaining  them  in  their  service. 

In  America,  some  of  the  native  tribes  extract  a  narcotic  liquor 
from  the  root  of  a  species  of  poppy,  bearing  a  rose-o^oured  flower, 
wliidi  as  well  as  the  stem,  when  touched  by  the  hand,  leaves  an 
agreeable  odour.  The  plant,  says  Chateaubriand,  whidi  I  aaw,  was 
destined  to  adorn  the  tomb  of  a  savage  in  his  native  wilds :  the  roots 
procure  sleep,  and  the  perfume  of  the  flower,  which  survives  the 
flower  itself,  is  a  pleasing  image  of  the  reeoUeetians  which  an  innocent 
fife  leaves  behind  in  the  desert.  A  spedes  of  the  Cannalns  Sativ% 
or  hemp  plant,  is  cultivated  in  New  Spain,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
smoking  or  chewing  the  leaves  to  excite  a  narcotic  sensation.  The 
Othomaoos,  a  people  of  South  America,  were  in  the  habit,  before  thiey 
entered  into  battle,  of  maddening  themselves  with  asnuff,  made  from 
the  grains  of  ytipa,  to  which  the  most  powerful  tobacco  is  inferior,  and 
the  most  confirmed  snuff  taker  could  not  bear  a  pinch  of  the  ytfo, 
without  sneering  so  violently  as  to  threaten  death.*  Its  effects  on 
those  people  were  to  make  them  fearless  of  all  danger,  and  irresist- 
ible  in  their  attacks  on  their  enemies.  Peru  yields  a  shrub  or  small 
tree,  called  cocct^  about  six  feet  high,  the  leaves  of  whieh  serve  much 
the  same  purpose  as  the  opium  of  the  East.  The  leaves  of  this  plants 
which  are  of  a  pale  bright  green,  are  plucked  three  or  four  times  a 

*  Souther's  Hiitory  of  Brazil, 
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]Mr».ftiid»Bfter  heing  carefiffly  dried,  are  packed  in  eaudl  baikeCe. 

Mnay:^  diew  tboie  leaves   as  dlien  do  tobacco,  and  such  is  the  sua- 

trwanrn  deriyed  from  lliem,  thai  diey  frequently  take  no  food  for 

finiK  or  Jiye  days,  du>ngh  constantly  working ;  and,  while  they  hare  a 

goodjnqqdy,  they  fed  neither  hanger,  lliirst,  noy£aigae,  and,  without 

a^inffy.Jto  Jbeallii,  they  canremafai  upwarda-of  a  wedc  without  the 

Mfr^dua^t  of  sleep.     Coca  praves  to  the  Peravian  the  highest 

aooroe  of  gratification,  for  under  its  influence  Us;  unaginatton  presents 

the  most  pleasing  and  fascinatiBg  scenes  of  yoliqitttousness.    Many,  to 

indulge  in  its  use,  forisake  the  HHiOttsl  aiBodations  of  civilised  life, 

and.  retire  in  the  evening  to  the  WoodH  to  revel -in  the  uninterrupted 

ea^ymentof  its  ma^o  cfualili^.    IRrostimted  under  a  tree,  its  votary, 

heedless  of  the  storm,  the  darkness  of  night,  or  the  attacks  of  wild 

beastly  reposes  happy  nid  oDAtented,  aaoEtil  die  mmming.  awakes  him 

to  a  sense  of  his  own  degradation, 'and  induces  him  to  return  home, 

a  frightful  picture  c^uiuiatural  indulgenoe.  When  »  Peruvian  starts  on 

ajonm!ey,he  carries  with  himasnudlleaX^berpouchffOT  holding  coca,  and 

axslabash  for  lime,  or  ashes  of  the  moUe  to  mix  with  the  coca  :  thus 

eipiipped  a  man  will  undertake  to  convey  inteUigenee,  or  letters, 

upsraords  of  one  hundred  leagues,  wiliiout  any  other  {Hrovision.     These 

persons  are  tamed  ehasquisy  or  ehiMgqtteros^  a  name  given  to  the  con- 

iaefan  of  the  mails.    Men  of  this  description  were  employed  for  the 

IgansmisBion  of  intelligence  by  the  Ineas,  long  prior  to  the  invasion 

a£  the.  Spaniards,  and  some  of  tSiese  cevnriers  have  been  known  to 

eowy^y  news  a  distance  of  dx  hundred  leagues  in  the  course  of  six 

dayui*.    What  a  mmilarity  eidM*  between  the  practice  here  and  that 

ohserred  by  the  messcaigers  ht  Iddiil  and  TWkey ! 

;.  The  roots  of  blade  hcnAAOfe;  or  hyoseyamus,  are  employed  as  a 

ffeBong  inebriant  Three  graiiia  of  the  •Extract  are  considered  equal  to 

one  iif  opium,  without  its  evB  coniiequence ;  it  is  thought  however  not 

aa  jcertain  in  its  opetation   as  that  drug,  but  there  are  maqy  weU- 

attested  instances  bn  record  of  its  amaaing  effects^     Dioscorides 

notices  its  intoxicatuig  powers  s  ai&d  the  anodyne  necklaces,  still  in 

aoperstitbna  use  to  allay  iM%  irritatioa  of  teediing,  are  made  of  the 

loots  of  this  plant.     Wihier,  on  v^etable  poisons,  relates  the  history 

of  six  persons,  of  the  same  fottiily,  who  were  destroyed  by  eating  at 

dinner  the  Toots  of  the  hyoscyamus  by  mistake,  instead  of  parsnips ; 

several  were  delirious  and  danced  about  the  room  like  maniacs ;  one 

i^ipeared  as  if  he  had  got  drunk,  and  a  woman  became  profoundly 

and  iireooverably  comatose.     With  thb  narcotic,  it  is  stated  that 

•  Stevenson's  Narrative,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  64. 
f  ChristiMm  on  Poisons,  p.  486. 
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IlaHaii  Siibah,  or,  ag  lie  was  called,  **  The  old  man  of  the  movniaiiifly*' 
institiitor  of  the  celebrated  heretical  sect  of  the  AMaiMiimi,  contianed 
to  teeure  the  deyodon  of  hb  diaciplea. — ^He  adminiatered  to  them  doaea 
€yf  thb  drug,  which  produced  sleep,  and,  while  in  that  states  had  them 
conveyed  into  a  splendid  palace  surrounded  by  beantifial  gardens,,  where 
they  were  regaled  with  whatever  could  delight  the  eye,  or  gratify  the 
i^petite.  The  dehirion  wae  continued  by  a  repetition  of  the  dose, 
untfl  the  victims  were  restored  to  their  homes,  under  the  impression 
dat  Hassan  had  ^e  power  of  making  them  partake  of  the  joys  of 
pandise.  Of  what  this  intoxicating  potion  was  composed  seemp 
doubtfuL  Marco  ¥oto  says  the  matter  was  accomplished  by  a  sleeping 
potion.  Von  Hammer,  in  his  history  of  the  Asiatics,  attributes  it  to 
hyoscyamus,  others  to  opium,  while  Sir  Jobm  Malcolm  thinks  the 
Whole  an  invenlioii  of  the  Mahometans  to  bring  the  sect  of  Hassan 
Snbah  into  Abhotrenoe*  The  last  opinion  seems  the  more  probahle^ 
from  the  circumstance  that  Hassan  enjomed  the  strictest  abstin^Me 
from  wine,  and  two  of  his  sons  feU  victims  to  the  punishment  inflieted 
on  them  for  a  breach  of  the  iigunelion.  Nor  is  it  likdy,  that  on  the 
commit  of  ihe  elevated  AUahamout,  i^propriately  tenned  the  **  Ei^fle's 
Nett»*  there  could  be  enchanting  gardens,  murmuring  streamsi 
roeeste  bowers,  or  conduits  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  where  die 
Fine,  thepotniBgraimte^  th0  orange,  and  the  nectarine,  interming^bd 
their  atthktions,  as  if  the  whole  formed  that  sensual  paradise  pro* 
mised  by  Mahomet  to  his  followers.  Neumann  says  he  knew  a 
preparation  of  opium,  .by  which  a  whole  room-fuU  of  men*  may  b^ 
presenti^  stnpified,  deprived  of  ikm  senses,  and  even  of  their  fires, 
without  swallowing  a  single  grain ;  and  he  thinks  opium  operates  mnch 
in  the  same  manner  as  burning  charcoal,  or  as  the  exhalations  offer* 
menti^  Hqners*  By  means  of  soporific  exhaUtions,  thieves  m  Ohina 
coB&ii^  great  depredations.  The  houses,  seldom  exceeding  one  story, 
are  frmiigated  with  narcotics  and  charcoal ;  when  the  inmatea  are 
overeoine  by  thsir  influence,  the  robbers  easily  descend  throuf^  the 
tiled  roof%  and  ^convey  away  whatever  property  comes  in  their  reach^ 
withdut  detection.  It  is  rehited  of  a  person  of  considerable  wealth, 
whose  premises  had  been  entered  in  this  manner,  that  he  lay  as  if  in 
a  trance,  dearly  observing  the  robbers  effecting  their  purpose,  yet 
unabie,  from  the  lassitude  to  which  he  was  reducec^  to  offer  any 
resistance^  Hyoscyamus  is  to  be  found  in  almost  erery  country, 
growing  spontaneously  on  road-sides  and  among  rubbish.  In  many 
botanical  gardens,  it  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its  medicinal  pn^r- 
ties,  and  every  where  gathered  by  the  misguided  slaves  to  opium, 
when  a  supply  of  that  drug  is  scfurce^  or  difficult  of  procurement— 
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The  berrieB  and  leaves  of  tlie  cOrcpha  belladonna^  or  deadly  night- 
vlttde,  hold,  if  pomibley  a  more  intense  control  over  the  mind  of  their 
▼ietiniy  prodncing  symptoms  of  the  most  sottish  drunkenness,  and,  if 
taken  too  largely,  occasion  death.  To  this  SSiakspeare  alludes  in  hia 
A^beA,  when  he  says, 

Or  haTe  we  eaten  of  the  wtane  rod. 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner. 

A  dose  of  the  dried  leaves  of  this  plant,  reduced  to  powder,  is  nsaaUf 
limited  to  a  few  grains ;  but  if  taken  under  the  form  of  an  infusion  in  Ji 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  a  scruple  has  been  swallowed  in  tlie 
course  of  the  day.  Ray  relates,  that  a  mendicant  friar,  having  drunk 
a  glass  of  wine  in  which  some  of  this  herb  was  infused,  was  seized 
with  a  delirium  and  grinning  laughter,  accompanied  by  wild  and 
irregular  movements,  whidi  would  have  ended  in  death,  had  not  an 
Immediate  and  counteracting  remedy  been  applied.  The  bad  effecta 
of  the  belladanna  are  said  to  be  most  powerfully  prevented  by  a 
glass  of  warm  vinegar.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Buchanan^ 
the  historian,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  army,  commanded  by 
Sweno,  king  of  Norway,  when  he  invaded  Scotland,  was  owing  to  the 
intoxicating  quality  of  the  berries  of  this  plant,  which  the  Scota 
mixed  with  the  drink  that  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  their  invaders ; 
for  while  the  Danish  soldiers  lay  under  its  soporific  influence,  the 
Scotch  fell  upon  them  and  slaughtered  so  many,  that  there  were 
scarcely  men  sufficient  left  to  carry  the  king  on  board  the  only  ship 
that  returned  to  Norway. — Another  species  of  the  night-shade,  airopka 
tnandragaroy  abundant  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Levant,  has  wonderful  soporific  virtues,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  mandrakes,  mentioned  by  Moses,  which  were  brought  by  Reuben 
to  Leah,  and  obtained  from  her  by  Rachael,  under  the  impression 
that  they  would  render  her  prolific.  It  is  also  recorded,  that  the 
emperor  Julian  used  an  infusion  of  this  plant  to  excite  amorous 
passions.  The  Turks,  in  many  instances,  have  yet  recourse  to  it  for 
a  similar  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  visionary  pleasure  it  occasions. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  milfoil,  or  yarrow  (achiUea)  inebriate^ 
and  are  used  by  the  IhJecarlians  to  render  their  beer  intoxicating, 
Several  medical  practitioners  in  Ireland  have  used  them  with  great 
success,  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases.  Some  of  the  patients  in 
hospitals,  who  had  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
afflicted  with  the  delirium  tremefUf  or  disease  of  drunkards,  when  in 
course  of  recovery,  were  so  fond  of  the  yan-ow  tea^  that  they  preferred 
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it  to  ahnoftt  eyery  other  decoction. — Clary  and  Saffiron,  (eroeus  qfiei^ 
naluy)  haYe  the  dame  efiect.  The  last  exhilarates  the  spirits  to  such  • 
degree,  that  when  taken  in  large  doses,  it  occaaons  immoderate  mirth 
and  inTolantary  lau^ter.  Darnel,  or  Mium  temuleniumf*  Tulgariy 
known  hy  the  name  of  sturtfy^  when  malted  with  barley,  a  {woceas 
which  the  seeds  of  it  undergo,  causes  the  ale  brewed  from  it  to  be 
quickly  intoxicating.  It  produces  the  same  eSect  when  mixed  with 
bread  and  eaten  hot.  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  the 
jeeds  of  the  field  poppy,  when  ground  among  meal,  haye  caused  sleep^ 
and  the  other  affections  common  to  narcotics.  Among  these  inebri^ 
ants,  the  inspissated  milky  jmce  of  the  common  garden  lettuce  ii 
considered  as  powerful  in  its  operation  as  opium  itself.  The  seda- 
tiye  qualities  of  the  lettuce,  (lactuca  settivaj  seem  to  haye  been  well 
known  to  the  andents,  since  Venus,  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  is 
represented  as  reposing  on  a  bed  of  lettuces,  with  a  yiew  to  repress 
her  grief,  and  oyeroome  her  affections.  This  will  remind  the  dassic 
reader  of  its  effects  on  Juno,  from  the  fiible  of  the  birth  of  Vulcan* 
Bendes  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods  has  been  drawn,  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  poppies  as  a  symbol  of  friiitfolness,  shewing  thai 
both  the  poppy  and  lettuce  were  regarded  by  the  andents  as 
possessing  peculiar  powers  of  solace  and  fecundity.  Fromexperi-^ 
ments,  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  opium,  drawn  from  the. 
lettuce,  vs  identically  the  same  as  that  of  the  poppy :  many  are  of 
opinion,  that  besides  diminishing  the  price  of  this  expensiyeartide,  its 
extraction  from  the  lettuce  would  proye  a  profitable  species  of  culture* 
Hemlock,  cicutc^  or  canium  maculaium^  is  also  a  powerful  narcotic^ 
possessing  intoxicating  qualities,  and  dangerous  in  its  application.— « 
Bj  die  juice  of  this  plant,  state  conyicts  at  Athens  were  put  to  deaths, 
of  iHiom  were  the  celebrated  plulosopher  Socrates,  and  the  faanous 
general  Phodon.  Christison,  a  late  writer,  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
poison,  by  which  criminals  were  thus  put  to  death,  must,  from  its 
actiyity,  have  contained  more  powerful  ingredients.  But  he  was  not 
perhaps  aware,  that,  in  the  southern  climates  of  Europe,  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  hemlock  are  much  more  intense  than  in  northern  lati-i 
tndes.  M.  SCeyen,  a  Russian  botanist,  assures  us  that  the  peasants 
ia  the  Crimea  eat  it  with  impunity,  after  haying  boiled  it  in  seyeral 
Waters.  Conium,  another  species  of  hemlock,  is  inebriating  if  taken 
in  small  doses,  and  is  free  from  the  constipating  effects  of  opium.  An 
Extract  from  the  seeds  produces  giddiness  sooner  than  that  taken 
from  the  leayes.    Digitalu  purpurea^  or  Foxgloye,  has  an  intoxicating 

*  This  plsnt  is  the  xiganum  of  St.  Matthew,  the  ziwan  of  the  Arabian  botanists, 
the  xman  oT  the  Turks,  and  the  ro9ch  of  the  Old  TesUment. 
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effect,  and  operates  on  the  syntemy  by  low'ering  the  puke,  reetrain- 
Ing  the  drcidalion,  and  Bendbly  affecting  the   yision  ;  while  its 
application  in  epileptic  attacks  has  often  been  attended  with  fiital 
consequences.    M.  Richard,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Drags,  gives  aa 
aceeont  of  die  attempts  of  the  chemists,  who  hare  ende^yonred  to 
isolate  the  narcotic,  or  inebrialing  prindple  of  fbxgloTe,  of  ^niiich  it 
]MneS8e»  m  rooMidteaUe^  portion.      This  is  a  vegetable  lo  whidi 
reidoiknfd  i»9M(m.'haA.eaLwpt  as  a  medicine.      I>eopiail'sMbaae, 
(;aem«ea  MMtftf«r«)iya»p]am  chiefly  fbnn^      the  Alps,  aSid  otlieriHOMMiD- 
tains  of  EhirO)Ms' fMssesseapniperties  nearly  the  slone as lienikiclL^^ 
f^ttie  1^  the  oommon  people4»f  Germany  smoke  it,  and  madce  Ini;^  of 
irlike  tobticco,  ari  it  possesses  aaji/dd  taste,  and  when  bmlsed,'  emits 
4  pUngenl  Mtttvaini  whidi,  while  it  causes  sneezing,  gives  fcdciioatitfn 
6f  giddiness  bonlering  on  dnmkenness.      Betony  (beUmioa' f^gjiei*- 
nalisy)  prodnces  the  same  effects  as  Leopard's-bane,  wheti  powdered 
and  snuffed,  or  smoked ;  and,,  according  to  Bartholinift  an(d  Simon 
PaoB,  phyridan  to  Christiaa  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  it  aAete  those 
who  gadLerit,a8  llMy  would  have  been  if  exposed  to  tile  «(tkala» 
tions  attendant  on  tlM  mixing,  or  tanning  of  spirits.     Wolf  srbaae^ 
(<tcontftem4la^//tt^)as  likewise  of  an  intoxicating  and  deadly  natore^ 
and  has  the  peculiar  4{iiality,  when  iq[^plied  to  the  head,  <tf  occasioning 
a  fightnctos'XHr  gidifiness,  much  resemUing  that  produced  firamspvitn* 
oils  liquors*  ^The  plant  epilMum  angustifoliunh  when  infosed  id 
water,  is  a  powerftd  narcotic,  and  from  the  |nth  ah  agreeable  ale  ia 
manufactured.  This  is  a  ccomplidiedby  drying  it  first,  and  Aen  boiliiig 
it,  in  order  te*  collect  the  saccharine  matter,   which,  wiien  My 
fermented,  yields  a  very  inebriating  beverage.     The  froit,  or  berries, 
of  thie  menispermum  eoeculuty  or,  as  it  b  called,  coeeiJitf  Indiougf 
have  oonsideMble  kitoxicating  properties ;  and  are  too  frequently 
employed  by  brewers  as  a  substitate  for  hops,  and  to  bring  up  weak 
ales  or  porter  to  the  dedred  strength.    These  berries  are  sometimea 
used  to  catch  fish,  by  throwing  them  into  ponds,  or  reservoirs,  and  aa 
they  eagerly  f<iM)d  <m  thraa,  they  soon  become  intoxicated,  and  faU  aa 
easy  prey  to  their  captors.     The  Hop  {hMmtdus  /t$m/ti>)iB  sopoiific, 
and  pillows  harre  been'  filled  with  it,  to  procure  sleeps    Daring  the 
illness  of  George  III.,  in  1787,  he  received  great  reUrffrom  a  pre* 
scnption  idf  4hi8  nature,  and  Doctor  Thompson  tells  us  of  a  lady  wh» 
was  attacked  with  fever,  and  remained  perfecdy  sleq^less  and  deliri« 
ous  ibr  ftrur  wedks,  but  on  reconise  being  had  to  a' hop  pfllow»  she 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  sleep  of  14  hours,  from  which  she  recovered 
refreshed,  invigorated,  and  free  from  delirium.      In  spring,  the  young 
shoots  of  this  plant  are  eaten  as  asparagus;  and  thesfe  hqp^tcps  are 
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comddeTed  a  delicacy,  while  a  decoction  of  the  roots  in  accounted  a 
good  sudorific.  In  Siberia,  the  leayes  of  the  Rhododendron  chry^ 
santhum  are  infused  in  water,  and  denominated  intoxicating  tea,  from 
their  inebriating  effects :  a  weak  infusion  of  it  is  in  daily  use  among 
the  nadTes,  as  a  substitute  for  the  tea  of  China ;  but  its  strength  is 
sometimes  tried  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence,  or  discretion. 

The  effects  of  the  Amanita  Mtiscariay  a  species  of  reddish  fungi, 
tat  mushroom,  plentiful  in  different  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
in  Kamstchatka,  where  it  is  called  moucho^more^  are  familiar.  The 
accoont  of  it  given  by  Dr.  Langsdorff,  a  Russian  physician,  is 
worthy  of  recital.  The  Amanita  Muscaria,  so  called  from  its  power 
of  killing  flies,  when  steeped  in  milk,  though  of  the  most  poisonous  of 
our  fungi,  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  in  the  same  manner  as  wine,  brandy,  arrack,  opium,  &c.  are 
used  by  other  nations.  It  is  coUected  in  the  hottest  months,  and 
dried  by  being  suspended  in  the  open  air ;  some  found  on  the  ground, 
naturally  dry,  is  esteemed  as  the  most  powerfully  narcotic.  Tho 
common  mode  of  using  it  is,  to  roll  it  into  the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pill, 
and  swallow  it  without  chewing.  It  is  frequently  eaten  dry,  but 
oftener  taken  when  infused  in  a  liquor  made  with  epilohium.  It  is 
sometimes  eaten  fresh  in  soups  and  sauces,  and  in  this  state  loses 
much  of  its  intoxicating  property.  When  steeped  in  the  juice  of  the 
berries  of  the  vaecinium  uHginotum^  its  effects  are  similar  to  those  of 
strong  wine.  One  large  fungus,  or  two  small  fungi,  is  a  common 
dose,  to  produce  a  pleasant  intoxication  for  a  whole  day,  particularly 
if  water  be  drunk  after  it,  which  augments  the  narcotic  principle. 
From  one  to  two  Hours,  after  taking  the  dose,  giddiness  and  drunken- 
ness ensue,  cheerful  emotions  of  the  mind  are  the  first  symptoms,  the 
countenance  becomes  flushed,  incoherent  words  and  actions  follow, 
and  sometimes  a  total  want  of  consciousness.  It  renders  some  very 
active,  and  proves  highly  stimulant  to  muscular  exertion.  Too  large 
a  dose  brings  on  violent  spasmodic  affections,  and  such  are  its  excite- 
ments on  the  nervous  system,  that  it  renders  many  very  siUy  and 
lodicroiis.  If  a  person,  under  its  influence,  wish  to  step  over  a 
straw,  or  small  stick,  he  takes  a  stride  or  jump  sufficient  to  clear  the 
trunk  of  a  tree ;  a  talkative  person  can  neither  keep  secrecy  nor 
nlenee,  and  one  fond  of  music  is  perpetually  singing.  The  most 
extraordinary  efieet  of  the  amanita,  is  the  change  it  makes  in  the 
urine,  by  impregnating  it  with  an  intoxicating  quality,  which  con- 
tinues to  operate  for  a  considerable  time.  A  man  moderately  intoxi- 
cated to-day,  will,  by  the  next  morning,  have  slept  himself  sober ;  but, 
as  is  the  custom,  by  driioking  a  cup  of  Ids  own  urine^  he  will  become 
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therefore  not  uncommon  for  confirmed  drunkards  to  preserre  their 
urine  as  a  precious  liquor,  lest  a  scarcity  in  the  fiingi  should  occur. 
This  inebriating  property  of  the  urine  is  capable  of  being  imparted 
to  others,  for  every  one,  who  partakes  of  it,  has  his  urine  similarly 
ajffected.  Thus  with  a  very  few  amanitsB,  a  party  of  drunkards  may 
keep  up  their  debauch  for  a  week.  Dr.  Langsdorff  states,  that  by 
means  of  the  second  person  taking  the  urine  of  the  first,  the  third 
that  of  the  second,  the  intoxication  may  be  propagated  through  five 
individuals.  The  relation  of  Strahlenberg,  that  the  rich  lay  up  great 
stores  of  the  amanitae,  and  that  the  poor,  who  cannot  buy  it,  watch 
their  banquets  with  wooden  bowls,  in  order  to  procure  the  liquor  after 
a  second  process,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  LangsdoriF, 
and  gives  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  debasement  of  our  species  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world. 

By  experiments  made  on  potatoes,  during  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  the  water  which  was  drained  from  the  pulp,  while  in  the  keive, 
on  being  carefully  evaporated  to  an  extract,  gave  out  a  strong  odour 
of  hemlock.  It<4  nai'cotic  |>owers  were  put  to  the  test  by  two  persons, 
one  of  whom,  having  swallowed  three  grains  of  the  recently  prepared 
extract,  soon  fell  asleep,  out  of  which  stupor  he  had  to  be  forcibly  awak- 
ened, after  a  repose  of  twenty-one  hoiu-s.  1  he  other,  who  took  three 
grains  and  a  half,  fell  asleep  wliile  undressing,  and  in  that  state  he 
continued  for  eighteen  hours,  till  aroused  by  an  accidental  visiter. 
No  peculiar  consequence  followed  in  either  case. 

The  discovery  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  of  that  species  of  Gas, 
ermod  Xitrous  Oxidcy  which  has  the  power  of  exhilarating  the  spirits 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  resorted  to  as  an 
inebriant,  particularly  in  those  countries  where  chemistry  is  little 
practised,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  description 
of  it. 

In  Great  Brittun,  opium  has  been  more  used  as  a  medicine  than  as 
«n  exciter  of  the  spirits,  although  its  infatuating  influence  is  not  alto- 
gether unknown  in  those  countries,  since  the  reveries  of  Asiatic 
luxury  and  effeminacy  have  in  too  many  instances  infected  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  British  people.  To  what  extent  an  Englishman 
may  be  brought  to  take  this  opiate,  is  exemplified  in  the  admirable 
and  well- written  "  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,"  first  published  in 
the  London  Magazine  for  October,  1821,  and  since  in  a  separate 
volume.  In  that  work,  the  writer,  speaking  from  the  result  of  along 
and  profound  personal  experience,  assures  us  that  he  had  by  regular 
gradation  brougnt  mmseii  tio  take  no  less  a  quantity  than  8000  drops 
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of  laudanum,  or  3£0  grwns  of  opium,  per  day.     The  description  of 
lua  paiDfl  and  pleasures  for  the  space  of  seventeen  years,  and  the 
stmgigfles  he  underwent  to  break  the  charm  which  kept  him  spell-bound 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  are  highly  interesting  and  curioos.     As  a 
specimen  of  the  imagery  with  which  he  was  sometimes  haunted,  the 
reader  is  here  presented  with  an  extract  in  his  own  words : — "  Under 
the  connecting  feeling  of  tropical  heat  and  vertical  sun-lights,  I  brought 
together  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  all  trees  and  plants, 
us^es  and  appearances  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  tropical  regions, 
and  assembled  together  in   China  or   Hindoostan.     From  kindred 
feelings  I  soon  brought  Egypt  and  all  her  gods  under  the  same  law. 
i  was  stared  at,  hooted  at,  grinned  at,  chattered  at,  by  monkeys,  by 
paroquets,  by  cockatoos.     I  ran  into  pagodas,   and  was  fixed    for 
centuries,  either  at  the  summit,  or  in  secret  rooms ;  I  was  the  idol ; 
1  was  the  priest ;    I  was   worshipped  ;   I   was  sacrificed,     I    fled 
^m  the  wnrath  of  Brama  through  all  the  forests  of  Asia;  Vishnu 
bated  me :    Seeva  laid  wait  for   me :  I  came  suddenly  upon   Isis 
snd  Osiris :   I  had  done  a  deed,  they  said,  which  the  ibis  and  crocodile 
trembled  at.     I  was  buried  for  a  thousand  years,  in  stone  coffins,  with 
mummies  and  sphinxes,  in  narrow  chambers  at  the  heart  of  eternal 
pyramids.     I  was  kissed  with  cancerous  kisses  by  crocodiles ;  and 
laid,  confounded  with  unutterable  slimy  things,  amongst  reeds  and 
Nilotic  mud.*"     All  tliis,  and  much  more,  the  reader  must  enter  into 
before    he    can   comprehend  the   horror    which   those   dreams    of 
oriental  manners  and  customs  impressed  upon  him*     The  power  of 
this  drug  aifects  the  imagination  with  visions  of  substantial  delights, 
which  no  other  narcotic  has  ever  yet  been  found  to  produce ;  and 
loan  under  its  influence  associates,  with  his  own  station  in  life,  those 
pleasurable  images  which  he  is  led  to  believe  would  render  him 
'^ppy.     But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  usual  effects  of  opium  are  to 
raise  the  spirits  and  elevate  the  mind,  and  when  the  body   is  not 
labouring  under  disease,  it  raises  the  moral  affections  to  a  state  of 
cloudless  serenity,  over  which  the  diviner  spirit  of  our  nature  is  para« 
mount.      This  effect  of  the  drug  continues  so  long  as  the  constitution 
^  able  to  bear  the  ravages  of  its  influence,  for  its  fascinations  are 
SQch,  that,  like  the  wand  of  a  magician,  it  creates  a  visionary  temple 
round  its  victim,  and  leads  liim  through  the  mazes  of  delights,  till 
at  length  he  falls  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  his  own   imagination. 
Willis,  in  Pharmacop.  Ration.  Part  i.,  informs  us  that  he  has  known 
aimall  dose  of  opium  to  take  so  contrary  effect  upon  some  constitutiousy 

*  Confessions  of  un  EnglUh  Oiiium  Eator,  Svo.  p    171. 
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thattheycouldhardlysleepat  ally  but  that  they  quickly  became  worse 
with  respect  to  their  pulse,  respiration,  and  heat ;  they  became  more 
breathless,  and  could  not  be  restored  b  y  cordials,  but  gradually  languished 
till  they  died.  He  also  tells  us,  that  by  means  of  opium,  he  knew 
several  persons  who  contracted  slowness  of  genius  and  stupidity,  and 
others  confirmed  folly.  And  one  man  in  particular,  who,  by  taking 
a  lai^e  dose  of  laudanum  when  he  was  feverish,  lost  his  memory 
totally. 

'  Many  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  England  are  opium  eaters ; 
and  this  taste  has  in  a  great  measure  been  difiiised  through  the  example 
of  persons  retired  from  the  army.  Of  this  dass  I  was  acquainted  with 
two  persons  whose  devotedness  to  opium  led  them  to  spend  large 
sums  in  its  purchase.  The  inroad  of  its  effects  was  visible  in  bothi 
sallow  and  sunken  about  the  eyes,  sometimes  pensive,  sometimes  con- 
vivial ;  always  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  its  operation.  Neither 
could  assign  a  reason  for  his  attachment,  but  each  felt  unhappy  during 
its  absence ;  both  admitted,  but  could  not  describe,  the  pleasurable 
sensations  it  created.  One  imputed  his  attachment  to  it  from  habits 
of  association,  the  other  to  disappointment  in  a  love  afiair,  which, 
having  pressed  upon  Ids  spirits,  led  him  to  try  this  mighty  assuager  of 
care  and  sorrow.  Numbers  use  it  from  a  notion  that  it  supports 
nature  under  the  privation  of  food  longer  than  it  could  otherwise  be 
sustained,  and  therefore  many  are  known  to  be  seldom  without  a 
piece  of  it  in  their  mouths.  The  Turks  have  an  ingenious  method  of 
using  it  to  prevent  hunger.  When  obliged  by  their  religion  to 
abstain  long  from  eating,  they  take  three  pills  of  opium  at  the  same 
time ;  the  first  covered  with  two  folds  of  paper,  the  second  with  one, 
and  the  third  without  any :  by  this  precaution  the  pills  dissolve  suc- 
cessively and  retard  the  cravings  of  appetite  in  proportion.  Doctor 
Jones,  in  his  book  entitled  "  The  Mysteries  of  Opium  Revealed," 
assures  us  that  he  knew  several  persons  in  England,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  drachms  daily,  and  that 
he  heard  of  one  that  could  take  two  ounces  in  a  day,  a  quantity  not 
exceeded,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  man.*  In  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  Mr.  Lovelock,  who,  in  a  fever, 
in  the  space  of  three  days,  took  one  hundred  and  two  grains.  Mus- 
tapha  Shatoor,  a  celebrated  opium  eater  at  Smyrna,  took  only  three 
drachms  of  crude  opium  daily,  yet  he  was  so  debilitated,  that  he 
could  not  rise  in  the  morning  without  first  swallowing  half  a  drachm. 
I  knew  something  of  the  habits  of  a  young  lady,  who  being  prevented 

•  Vide,  "  Mytteries  of  Opium  ReTealed,"  Bvo.  p.  308, 
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by  her  Mends  from  tti  excessiTe  indulgence  In  ardent  spirits,  had  for 
%  ooQsidenble  time  snbstitated  opium,  and,  from  its  constant  use, 
oonld.  BwaDow  an  ounce  of  it  in  the  crude  state,  with  as  much  ease 
and  indifference  as  a  boy  would  eat  licorice-ball.  A  gentleman  of 
good  fortune,  in  a  provincial  town  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  had  like- 
wise allowed  dus  propensity  to  gain  upon  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  he 
regularly  retired  in  the  evening,  to  the  solitude  of  his  apartment,  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  and  grandeur  of  the  visions  which  this  favourite 
par^poric  occasions.  — v 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  infatuating  use  of  this  ^ 
drug,  it  win  appear  ei'ident,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  shake  oif  an 
attachment  to  it,  when  of  any  stranding  ;  indeed  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  so,  than  for  those  in  this  country  who  have  become  slaves 
to  spirituous  liquors,  to  divest  themselves  of  their  enjoyments.  That 
it  has  been  condemned  by  its  warmest  votaries,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence,  and  that  its  consequences  lead  to  pain,  anxiety,  and  death, 
there  is  no  doubt,  yet  to  get  rid  of  its  magic  influence  requires  the 
utmost  exertion.  Mr.  Dobell,  in  his  Travels,  assures  us,  that  he  cured  ^ 
two  or  three  of  his  acquaintance  of  this  mania,  by  the  following 
method.  When  the  person,  says  he,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
it,  wished  for  a  pipe,  I  gave  him  a  dose  of  laudanum,  nearly  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  crude  opium  that  he  was  accustomed  to  smoke,  which 
caused  him  to  sleep  ;  and,  immediately  on  his  waking,  he  was  made  to 
swaDow  a  glass  or  two  of  Madeira  with  some  substantial  food.  As 
the  landanum  had  a  less  stimulating  effisct  than  the  opium,  by  a 
r^^lar  observance  of  this  process,  and  by  reducing  the  quantity  daily, 
the  individual  was  in  a  short  time  weaned  from  the  use  of  the  opium 
pipe^  and  readily  substituted  that  of  tobacco,  so  that  by  this  regimen, 
he  soon  recovered  his  wonted  strength  and  constitution.  That  a 
person,  leaving  off  the  use  of  opium,  requires  some  substitute,  or 
stimulant,  is  further  illustrated  by  the  striking  anecdote  related  by 
Acosta  and  transcribed  by  Doctor  Aliston  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Essays.*  "There  were,"  says  he,  "some  Turkish  prisoners  and 
Arabian  captives  in  the  ship  in  which  I  returned  from  the  Indies  to 
Portugal,  who  had  a  small  quantity  of  opium  concealed  and  used  it  only 
as  a  medicine.  When  they  had  consumed  it  all,  one  of  them,  a  Turk 
of  Aden,  said  to  me,  since  yon  have  the  care  of  the  sick,  I  must  tell 
you,  that,  unless  you  give  me  and  my  companions  opium,  we  cannot 
live  two  days.  I  denied  I  liad  any  ;  the  only  remedy  then,  said  the 
Turk,  whereby  we,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  eat  opium,  can  be 

•  Vide  vol.  V,  p.  1.  art.  12,  sec.  3. 
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recovered,  it  by  a  draagkt  of  pure  wine  every  morning ;  thougk  thiii 
it  very  hard  and  uneasy  to  us,  being  contrary  to  our  law,  yet,  since 
our  health  depends  upon  it,  we  must  subuut.  By  his  advice  I  gave 
them  all  wine;  they  recovered,  and  in  a  month^s  time  would  take  no 
more  wine,  and  neither  needed  nor  desired  opium."  Ahmed  Khan* 
governor  of  Tauris,  in  the  Peraan  Empire,  was  so  great  a  shive  to 
opium,  that  he  would  be  laid  up  for  whole  days,  in  a  state  of  delirium 
or  stnp^action,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  dismissal  firom  office^ 
Being  a  sensible  man,  and  seeing  the  dis^ace  this  weakness  brought 
upon  him,  he  so  far  conquered  th^  propensity,  that  he  was  restored 
to  his  former  rank  and  dignity,  and  when  the  French  embassy,  undev 
General  Gardane,  was  passing  through  his  government,  in  1807,  he 
entertained  them  with  a  hospitality  and  splendour  becoming  an 
oriental  prince.* 
I  Although  opium  is  so  destructive  to  the  himian  constitution,  many 
I  instances  might  be  brought  forward  of  persons,  addicted  to  the  use  of 
it,  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  One  of  a  curious  nature  is  related 
of  Mahomet  Biza  Khan  Byat,  of  Shiras,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
eat  every  day  a.  quantity  of  this  drug,  sufficient,  according  to  the  ad* 
culations  of  an  English  Doctor,  to  poison  thirty  persons  unaccustomed 
to  it.  He  was  at  the  age  of  sixty-ei^t,  when  first  advised  by  thia 
Doctor  to  leave  o£P  the  practice,  or  he  would  destroy  himself.  Toi 
years  after,  when  he  was  met  by  the  narrator  of  this  anecdote,  he 
looked  younger  and  brisker,  than  when  he  first  saw  him. — ^He 
enquired  for  the  Doctor,  and  on  being  informed  that  he  was  in  India, 
«'  I  am  sorry,**  said  he>  "  that  he  is  not  here,  I  would  shew  him  that 
Christian  Doctors  are  not  all  true  prophets.  He  told  me  I  should  die 
if  I  did  not  di^ininh  my  allowance  of  opium,  I  have  increased  it  four- 
fold,  since  he  predicted  my  demise,  and  here  I  am,  near  four  score, 
as  young  and  as  active  as  any  of  you.**  On  saying  this,  he  put  his 
horse  to  full  gallop  and  fired  his  matoh-lock,  with  the  ease  and 
precision  of  a  person  in  the  full  vigour  of  life.f 

Christison^  in  his  treatise  on  poisons,  records  several  cases  of  the 
length  of  time  that  some  have  taken  opium,  without  very  matorial 
injury.  1.  A  young  lady,  habituatod  te  it  from  childhood,  was  in 
good  health  at  the  age  of  twenty^ve^  2«  A  lady  died  of  consump^ 
tion  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  though  she  had  taken  daily  a  drachm  of 
solid  opiunif  for  ton  years  of  her  life.  3.  A  literary  character  of  about 
forty-five  years  old  took  laudanum  for  twenty  years,  with  occasional 

*  Tangcoine's  Narrative  of  the  French  Emtwssy  to  Peraa. 

t  Sketcae*  of  Persia,  2  vols.  6vo.  vol  i.  p.  96,  97.    London,  1S27. 
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intenniasions,  but  sometimes  an  enormous  quantity,  yet  he  enjoyed 
tolerably  good  health.  4.  A  lady,  who  died  at  fifty,  was  in  the 
practice  of  drinldng  laudanum  twenty  years.  5.  Another  lady  of 
fifty,  in  good  health,  in  the  practice  of  taking  opium  for  many  years, 
used  three  ounces  of  Liudanum  daily.  6.  A  lady  of  sixty,  gave  it  up 
aft«r  using  it  for  twenty  years,  during  which  she  enjoyed  good  healthy 
and  again  resumed  her  former  practice.  7.  Lord  Mar,  after  using 
laudanum  for  tidrty  years,  to  the  amount  at  times  of  two  or  three 
ounces  dally,  died  at  fifty-seven  of  jaundice  and  dropsy.  8-  A 
woman  who  took,  ft>r  many  years,  two  ounces  of  laudanum  daily,  lived 
upwards  of  sixty  years.  9.  An  eminent  literary  character,  now 
above  axty,  and  in  good  health,  has  drunk  laudanum  to  excess,  since 
he  was  fifteen,  and  his  daily  allowance  has  sometimes  been  a  quart  of 
a  mixture,  consisting  of  three  parts  of  laudanum  and  one  of  alcohol. 

10.  A  lady  now  alive,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  has  taken  laudanum  iu. 
the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  daily,  between  thirty  and  forty  years. 

11.  An  old  woman  at  Leith,  lived  to  eighty,  though  she  had  taken 
about  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  nearly  tor  forty  years,  and  enjoyed 
tolerably  good  health— Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates,  that  he  knew 
persons  to  take  a  drachm  of  opium  daily,  in  divided  portions,  without 
any  bad  effects.* — Notwithstanding  these  examples  in  it?  favour,  it  is^ 
well  known,  that  opium,  when  applied  externally,  will  produce 
poisonous  effbcts,  and  that  if  injected  into  tiie  veins  of  an  animaT,  it 
will  bring  on  so  high  a  degree  of  circulation,  that  it  will  cause  convul- 
•ions ;  how  mudli  more  fiital  then  must  be  its  efiects  when  taken  inter- 
naflyU-The  action  of  opium  is  said  to  be  very  analogous  to^  that  of 
wbe,  or  vinous  spirits ;  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  both  differ  little, 
and  it  is  as  common  a  remark  in  the  Turkish  dommions,  that,  "  he 
has  eaten  opium,**  as  with  us,  ^*he  has  drunk  too  much  wine."  Its 
attendants  are  violent  head-ache,  furrowed  brown  tongue,  high  fever» 
constipation  of  the  bowek,  distorted  motions  in  the  eyes,  pulsatioa 
frequently  too  quick  to  be  reckoned,  and  finally  a  respite  from  its 
pains  in  the  chambers  of  death — Such  are  the  anomalous  and 
distressing  miseries  which  the  use^  or  rather  the  abuse  of  opium,  has 
entailed  on  man,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  dated  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Mahometan  superstition,  which,  while  it  forbade 
our  fellow-men  even  the  simple  indulgence  of  an  exhilarating  and 
wLolesome  beverage,  has  permitted  a  substitute  tliat  has  prov^too 
generally  deleterious  and  destructive.  J 

The  Chinese  government  seem   hittcrly  to    liavc  taken   up   the 

*  Lt.'ct'.ires  oji  Surjrry,  &cr 
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matter  with  increased  interes^t,  seeing  the  dangeront  conaeqnences 
resulting  from  the  general  use  of  opium  in  the  empire.  Several  pro- 
clamations have  been  issued,  examples  made,  and  every  means  tried 
to  prevent  its  importation,  but  to  no  purpose. — Where  the  in&tna- 
tion  is  so  general,  reform  is  almost  hopeless.  The  foUowing  edicts 
issued  by  the  viceroy  of  Canton,  in  1828,  is  a  sample  of  the  variona 
prodamataons  that  have  been  published  on  the  subject : — 

*'  The  use  of  drink  and  food  is  to  introduce  harmony  into  the  sys- 
tem :  the  gulping  of  luscious  things  must  be  with  a  desire  to  obtain 
strength ;  but  if  there  exist  a  drug,  destructive  of  life,  incessant 
efibrts  should  be  made  to  keep  it  at  a  distance.  Having  used  the  drug 
for  some  time,  the  men  accustomed  to  it  can  by  no  means  relinquish 
it,  their  faces  become  as  sharp  as  sparrows,  and  their  heads  sunk 
between  the  shoulders,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  the  poison  flows  into 
their  .inmost  vitals,  physic  cannot  cure  their  disease,  repentance  comes 
too  kte  for  reform.'* 

The  number  of  chests  imported  into  China,  in  the  following  years, 
will  shew  the  extent  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  as  conducted  by 
private  ships  firom  India  :-^ 

1832  15,828  Chests. 

1838  21,249      ... 

1834  15,962      ... 

The  imports  of  opium  into  England,  from  Bengal  and  other  places^ 
from  1786,  to  1801,  a  period  of  15  years,  amounted  to  286,2711bs.,. 
and  the  consumption  to  247,6191b8.  At  the  East  India  Company'^ 
sales,  in  1809,  there  were  199  libs,  of  this  drug  sold  for  the  immense 
sum  of  £2,249.  In  1831  and  1882,  the  quantity  entered  for  home 
consumption  in  Great  Britain  averaged  28,0971bs.  per  year. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  most  important  facts  rektive  to  the 
extent,  use,  and  effects  of  some  of  the  principal  natural  inebriants^ 
I  shall  return  to  the  artificial  w  chemical  part  of  the  subject,  more 
immediately  the  object  of  consideration. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  re^on  knownby  the  name 
of  Tartary,  a  variety  of  inebriating  liquors  is  found  to  prevaO.  To 
point  out,  the  quality  of  each,  with  their  shades  of  di£Ference,  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  particularly  as  the  tribes  are  so  thinly  and 
remotely  scattered  through  a  territory  of  460,000  square  miles  in 
extent,*  of  which  the  greater  part  remains  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
known.  Koumiss,  or  the  vinous  liquor,  prepared  by  fermentation  from 
mares'  milk,  seems  to  be  the  great  and  leading  beverage  of  the  Tartar 

*  Maltc-Brun,  toI.  ii.  p.  36. 
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liordei.     Of  its  origin  we  know  little,  but  that  it  was  &tmii«r  to 
many  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  long  before  they  bad  any  intercourse 
with  fioiopeans,  is  unquestionable.     Caprini,  a  friar,  sent  as  an  am- 
bassador by    Pope  Innocent  IV.,  to  the  Tartar,  and  other  nations  of 
tbe  East,  in  1245,  is  the  first  who  mentions  this  liquor,  and  speaks  of 
ale  also  as  a  common  beverage.     At  tbe  court  of  the  Khan  Baton,  he 
met  with  great  hospitaUty,  and  he  informs  us,  that  a  table  was  per- 
manently ^aced  before  tbe  door  of  the  tent  of  the  Khan,  on  which 
stood  many  superb  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  richly  set  with  precious 
stones,  full  of  cosmos  or  koumiss,  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters 
ind  strangers ;  and  that  neither  the  Baton,  nor  any  of  the  Tartar 
princes,  drank  in  public,  without  having  singers  and  harpers  playing 
befwe  tliem^ — De  Rubruquis,  a  monk,  who  went  as  ambassador  from 
Louis   IX.  of  France,  in    1258,  into  difPerent  parts  of  tbe   East, 
describes  its  preparation  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  and  says,  it  was  so 
plentiful  in  his  time,  that  he  knew  one  person  alone,  who  was  served 
daily  from  his  farms  with  a  superior  kind  of  it,  made  from  the  milk 
of  100  mares,  and  that  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  together  received 
tbe  produce  of  3000  mares.     This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
consider  that  the  riches  of  a  Tartar  consists  in  tlie  multitude  of  his 
cattle,  and  that  some  individuals,  according  to  Pallas,   have   been 
known  to    possess   10,000  horses,  300  camels,   4000  homed  cattle, 
^»000  sheep,  and  upwards  of  2000  goats,  aiid,  in  many  instances,  have 
sadi  a  quantity  of  sheep  as  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  their  number. 
Marco   Polo,  who  passed  tiirough  a  great  part  of  Asia,  in  the 
ndddle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  koumiss  as  a  common 
drinky  and  teOs  us  that  the  great  Khan  of  Tartary  had,  in  his  time, 
a  herd  of  white  horses  and  mares,  to  the  amount  of  10,000,  of  the 
milk  of  which  none  but  tbe  royal  family  were  permitted  to  partake ; 
and  so  artful  were  some  of  tbe  attendants  at  court,  that  they  could 
draw  koumiss  from  a  secret  reservoir,  without  the  appearance  of  any 
Agency.     Late  writers  describe  it  as  a  wholesome,  nutritious  beverage, 
and  allow  that  it  possesses  important  medicinal  qualities.*     Koumiss, 
i«  said  to  be  so  healthfol  and  renovating,  that  the  Bashkir  Tartars, 
vbo,  from  the  impoverished  state  of  their  living  during  winter,  are 
weak  and  emaciated,  soon  after  returning  to  the  use  of  koumiss  in 
nimmer,  become  fat  and  invigorated.     Those  who  use  it  say  that 
they  have  little  desire  for  other  sustenance,  and  that  it  renders  their 
veins  replete,  infuses  animation,  prevents  langbur,  without  producing 

•  Edinb.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  kc,  Guthrie's  Tour,  4to.  pp.  277-8-9. 
Whittington*»  Journey,  in  1816,  through  Little  Tartary,  &c.  in  Walpole's  Trnveh, 
pp.  463  and  4(J8. 


indigestion,  nausea,  acidity,  or  any  of  those  consequences  whidt 
usually  follow  excess  in  other  beverages.     It  renders  thoae  whouM 
it  extremely  active.    A  Mongul,  who  was  accustomed  to  subsist  upon 
it,  was  able,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty,  to  ride  200  wersts  in  a  day, 
without  being  fatigued— a  proof  of  its   salutary  influence.     Thia 
liquor  is  prepared  in  various  ways,  but  all  coming  to  the  same  issue. 
The  most  simple  mode  appears  to  be  the  following :— To  any  quantity 
of  mares'  milk,  a  sixth  part  of  warm  water  is  added,  and  as  it  is  usual 
to  make  the  liquor  in  skins,  the  mixture  is  poured  into  a  bag  of  this 
kind,  in  which  had  been  left  as  much  of  the  old  milk  as  would  render 
the  new  sour.  In  summer,  fermentation  speedily  takes  place,  the  first 
signs  of  which  are  the  appearance  of  a  thick  scum,  or  substABce,  oa 
the  surfece.     After  this  has  gathered,  the  whole  mass   is  blended 
together,  much  in  the  manner  of  churning,  but  which  process  lasts  bat 
a  few  minutes :  it  is  then  allowed  to  remain  quiescent  for  some  hours^ 
and  again  agitated  in  a  similar  manner.     Thus  treated  alternately,  it 
seen  assumes  that  stage  of  vinous  fermentation  necessary  to  effect  ita 
completion.     In  sunmier,  this   is  accomplished   in   24  hours ;  but, 
according  to  Palks,  it  can  be  effected  in  12  hours  byafbroedprooes»» 
In  winter,  it  requires  a  longer  time,  say  three  or  four  days,  with  tht- 
aSBistance  of  aitifioial  heat  and   a  greater  frequency  of  agitation^ 
Very  different  from  the  effect  produced  by  churning  milk  in  this 
country,  this  process  of  agitation  affords  neither  cream  nor  curds  ^ 
but  yields  a  beverage  of  a  very  agreeable  vinous  flavour,  whidi  ine- 
briates in  proportion  to  the  quantity  tidcen.     To  throw  the  milk  into 
fermentation,  a  little  sour  cow's  milk,  koumiss,  a  piece  of  sour  leaven 
of  rye  bread,  or  a  small  portion  of  the  stomach  of  a  colt,  a  lamb,  or  » 
calf,  is  indispensable,  and  indiscriminately  used  as  rennet.     In  making 
koumiss,    Strahlenberg  says,   that  the  Calmucks  take  off  the  thick 
material  at  the  top  of  the  milk,  after  it  has  become  sour,  and  use  it  in 
their  food,  leaving  the  remaining  liquid  for  distillation.     This  is  quite 
erroneous,   as  a  closer  acquaintance  Mith  the  Tartar  practice  has 
proved ;  for  it  is  well  known,   that  no  perfect  fennentation,   even 
though  the  usual  ferment  be  added,  can  be  effected  from  any  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  milk  alone,  nor  will  it  afford  a  spirit 
unless  the  milk  has  all  its  parts  in  their  natural  prop<Mrtion.     Doctor 
Clarke,  in  the  observations  which  he  makes  on  koumiss,  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  a  similar  error,  when  he  says,  that  the  milk  collected 
over  night  is  churned  in  the  morning  into  butter  and  the  buttermilk 
distilled.     This  it  must  appear,  from  the  proceeding  remarics,  cannot 
be  the  case,  since  no  butter  is  obtained  from  the  milk,  as  koumiss 
cuiiuol  be  made  at  all,  should  any  of  thei^onstitucuts  of  the  milk  be 
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Mpvated,  and  therefore  tbe  Tartars  must  hare  been  in  jest,  or  hi 
mknnderBtood   them,  when  they  told  the  Doctor  their  brandy   wm 
distiaed  merely  from  bnttermilk.*     Nieuhoff  states,  that  while  in 
Ckina,  he  drank  Samtchoo  as  strong  as  brandy,  which  had  been  dis- 
tOied  from  new  milk ;  and  says,  that  it  was  obtained  fix>m  the  Em- 
peroi^s  oeilar  as  a  favour ;  but  how  this  species  of  liquor  was  mann- 
fiMtiired  he  has  giren  no  account.     From  ei^eriments  made  on  milk 
dnraig  fermentation,  it  appears  that  the  closer  the  vessel  is  in  which 
it  it  kept,  and  the  less  fixed  ur  allowed  to  escape  during  the  process, 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  ^irit  obtained,  so  that  the  proportion  of 
the  hrandy  produced  firom  the  material  in  the  close  ves^sol,  to  that 
fermented  in  an  c^en  one,  is  as  one  gallon  to  three.     Tliis  experi- 
ment shews  Ihe  policy  of  conducting  the  process  of  fermentation  in 
doae  ^aaaels  in  our  distilleries^  in  preference  to  that  of  open  ones, 
aaee  it  evidently  prevents  the  escape  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
ahxihoiie  material.     The  milk  collected  for  koumiss  is  fermented 
mostly  in  leathern  bags  formed   like  a  stone  jar,  wide  at  bottom 
and  narrow  at  top,  and  containing  about  an  anker  each     These  are 
oMiaBy  made  of  the  hides  of  cows,  goats  or  horses,  fresh  skinned ; 
they  are  steeped  in  water  till  the  hair  rubs  off,  and  where  no  astrin- 
gent herhage  is  to  be  found,  are  soaked  thoroughly  in  blood  and 
dried  in  the  most  warm  and  smoky  parts  of  the  huts.     By  this  means, 
the  hagf^  are  rendered  waterproof,  and  even  made  to  retain  oil. — The 
practiee  of  keeping  milk  in  skins  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  we  read  in 
Jndges  iv.  19,  of  Jael,  wife  of  Heber,  when  Sisera,  the  Canaanitish 
general,  visited  her  tent,  opening  a  bottle  of  milk  and  giving  him 
to  drink  because  he  was  thirsty.     The  Tartars  display  much  ingenuity 
intiie  construction  of  these  bottles :  from  the  skins  of  kids  they  pre- 
pare  small  ones,   which  answer  as  well  as  flasks,   and  among  the 
Calmucks  these  are  rendered  transparent  and  durable  by  means  of 
smoke.     This  preparation  is  perhaps  similar  to  that  alluded  to  in  the 
119th  Psalm,  8drd  verse. 

The  largest  bags  of  which  we  have  any  account,  were  those 
«nployed  by  Kutuki,  the  widow  of  Mergus,  one  of  the  Mongul  Khans, 
in  order  to  have  revenge  of  Nawr,  a  neighbouring  Khan,  for  betray- 
ing him  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  of  China,  by  whom  he  was  sewed 
np  in  a  sack,  and4eft  to  expire  on  a  wooden  ass.  Affecting  a  passion 
fer  Kawr,  formerly  one  of  her  admirers,  Kutuki  invited  him  to  nn 
interview,  which  being  accepted,  slie  set  out  to  meet  him  carrying  with 
her,  OB  waggons  prepared  for  the  purpose,  inunense  vessels  made  of 

•  Clarkc\  Travels,  4to,  voL  I  p.  239. 
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•X  hides  filled  with  koumiss,  together  with  one  hundred  sheep  mnd 
ten  mares,  idready  prepared  for  a  feast.  The  meeting  was  apparency 
joyful,  while  the  prince  and  his  attendants  were  closely  pUed  with 
liquor  until  they  became  intoxicated,  when,  by  a  signal  from  the  prin- 
cess, the  vessels  were  opened,  out  of  which  a  number  of  armed  men 
issued  and  cut  Nawr,  whom  she  had  already  stabbed,  and  his  fbl* 
lowers  into  pieces.  The  ancient  Romans,  it  appears,  used  skin  bags 
of  a  large  size  for  holding  wine ;  for  in  a  picture  found  in  the  ruins  of 
a  wine-shop  in  Pompeii,  there  is  the  representation  of  an  enonaoiia 
bag  placed  on  a  wine  cart,  and  occup3ring  the  whole  of  the  maclune, 
which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  boat.  Two  men  are  seen  as  in  the  act  of 
drawing  off  the  wine  into  amphone,  or  vessels  employed  for  that 
purpose. 

The  well  known  hospitality  of  the  Tartars  renders  the  accumula- 
tion of  these  bags,  particularly  among  the  chiefs,  sometimes  incredible, 
since  500  ankers  of  koumiss  is  considered  no  uncommon  stock.  At 
marriage  ceremonies,  (a  time  of  peculiar  rejoicing,)  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  from  two  to  four  gallons  of  that  liquor  swallowed  at  three 
draughts.* 

The  Usbecks,  Mandshurs,  Monguls,  Calmucks,  &c.,  are  very 
expert  in  making  koiuniss :  that  properly  so  called  is  firom  the  milk 
of  mares.  When  a  sufficient  supply  of  tMs  milk  cannot  be  obtained, 
recourse  is  had  to  that  of  the  cow,  and,  amongst  the  Mong^s,  to  that 
of  the  sheep  and  camel,  from  which  a  wine  is  produced,  usually  called 
koumiss,  but  by  the  Tartars  termed  airen  or  airik.  The  milk  of  the 
mare  is  preferred,  being  more  fluid,  though  imbped  with  a  slight 
alkaline  taste  much  esteemed  by  all  the  nomade. tribes. 

In  distillation,  mare's  milk  yields  nearly  pne-tenth  of  alcohol,  more 
than  that  of  the  cow.  The  spirit  from  both  is  indifierently  caUed 
arrack,^  araka^  or  art'Aa,  and  sometimes  koumiss ;  it  is  often  pre- 
sented under  the  title  of  mna.  The  common  people  are  generally 
content  with  the  spirit  obtained  from  the  fii*st  distillation ;  but  the 
wealthy,  to  encrease  its  strength,  have  it  distilled  a  second  time,  when 
it  becomes  highly  intoxicating.  The  word  arrack  is  decided  by 
philologers  to  be  of  Indian  origin ;  and  should  the  conjecture  be 
correct,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  areca-nut^  or  the  arrack^recy  as 
Koempfer  calls  it,  j:  it  is  dear,  that  as  a  spirit  was  extracted  from  that 
fruit,  the  name  was  given  to  all  liquors  having  similar,  intoxicating 

Sailer's  Account  of  Billing's  Expedition,  4to.  p.  128. 
t  Timkowski's  Travels,  vol  i.  p.  53.      . 
X  Vide  Aracnitatum  Exoticarum  Fasciculi,  4to. 
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ejects.     The  term  arrack  being  common  in  eastern  conntries  where 
tke  arte  of  civilized  life  have  been  so  early  cnltivated,  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Tartars  received  this  word  through 
their  eastern  connexions  with  the  Chinese,  or  other  oriental  nations, 
tksn  to  attribute  it  to  a  derivation  foreign  to  their  language^  or  as  a 
generic  term  of  their  own.     The  great  sonrce  of  all  Indian  literature^ 
and  the  parent   of  almost  every  cnriental  dialect,  is  the  Sanscrit,  a 
langnage  of  the  most  venerable  and  un&thomable  antiquity,  though 
now  confined  to  the  libraries  of  the  Brahmins,  and  solely  appropriated 
to  religious  laws  and  records.     Mr.  Halhed,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Grammar  of  the  Bengal  language,  says,  that  he  was  astonished  to  find 
a  strong  similitude  between  the  Persian,  Arabian,  and  even  the  Latin 
and  Greek  langnages,  not  merely  in  technical  and  metaphorical  te^ms, 
which  the  mutation  of  refined  arts  or  improved  manners  mi^t  have 
inddentaUy  introduced,  but  in  the  very  groundwork  of  language — 
in  monosyllahles — ^in  the  names  of  numbers,  and  the  appellations 
▼faich  would  be  first  employed  on  the  inunediate  dawn  of  civilisation. 
Telinga  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  in  which  the  word  areca  is  found, 
it  b  used  by  the  Brahmins  in  writing  Sancrit,  and  since  to  the  latter 
all  the.  other  tongues  of  India  are  more  or  less  indebted,  the  term 
or^eo,  or  arrack,  may  be  fiurly  traced  through  the  difierent  lan- 
guages of  the  East,  so  that  the  general  use  and  application  of  this 
word  in  Asiatic  countries  cannot  appear  strange.* — To  these  consi- 
derations may  be  added,  that  in  Malabar  the  tree  which  yields  the 
noaterial  from  which  this  oriental  beverage  is  ))roduced  is  termed 
areea,  and,  among  the    Tongusians,  Calmucks,  Kirghises,  and  other 
hordes,  koumiss,  in  its  ardent  state,  is  known  by  the  general  term, 
'*Arradc  or  Rak."     Klaproth   says,   that  the    Ossetians,  (anciently 
Ahms,)  a  Caucasian  people,  applied  the  word  *^  Arak''  to  denote  all 
<fist]]led  liquorst — a  decided  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  observa* 
tions  and  opinions. 

The  distillation  of  koumiss  is  generally  effected  by  means  of  two 
earthen  pots  closely  stopped,  the  upper  one  of  wliich  is  usually 
covered  with  wet  clay,  the  condensed  vapour  running  slowly  through 
a  small  wooden  pipe  into  a  receiver.  Some  distil  it  in  copper  vessels 
alter  the  manner  of  the  Chinese.  The  spirit  is  at  first  very  weak, 
but  generally  brought  up   by  a  second  operation,   when  greater 

*  Vide  the  Gramnuir  and  DietioDary  of  the  Mahratta  Language  by  Dr.  Carey ; 
also  the  translation  of  the  Laws  of  Mems,  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
t  Asia  PolyglotU,  p.  89.     HisU  Tatars,  8yo.  vol.  ii.  p.  517. 
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strengUi  is  required. — Doctor  Clarke^*  saw  this  process  performs  J  by 
a  still  constructed  of  mud,  or  very  coarse  clay,  having  for  the  neck 
of  the  retort  a  piece  of  cane.  The  simplicity  of  the  operation,  the 
rudeness  of  the  machinery,  and  the  material  from  which  the  spirit  is 
drawn,  are  highly  characteristic  of  its  great  antiquity.  The  annexed 
is  a  view  oi  a  Calmuck  still  at  work,  as  above  described,  with  a 
female  carrying  water  to  wet  the  mud  on  the  head  of  the  still  and 
Meeiver. 


In  Iceland,  several  preparations  of  milk  have  been  long  in 
common  use,  snch  as  struig  or  whey  boiled  to  the  consistence  of 
sour  milk,  and  syra^  or  sour  whey  fermented  in  casks,  kept  and  only 
deemed  fit  for  drinking  at  the  end  of  a  year.f  But  the  Icelanders 
were  unacquainted  with  the  distillation  of  fermented  milk,  so  that 
the  Tartars  appear  to  be  the  sole  inventors  of  this  art.  Indeed  from 
their  pastoral  habits  and  from  subsisting  chiefly  on  milk,  its  intoxi- 
cating qualities  would  soon  be  developed ;  for,  as  want  and  privation 
lead  to  many  discoveries,  and  as  rural  life  seeks  with  avidity  what- 
ever enlivens  a  solitary  hour  or  exhilarates  the  spirits,  the  Tartars 
would  naturally  seize  on  those  properties  afforded  by  the  milk  of  their 
flocks  and  herds  to  turn  them  to  that  account,  which  would  best  afford 
pleasure  or  banish  care.  That  the  method  of  extracting  an  intoxi- 
oiting  drink  from  milk  was  long  practised  by  these  people,  before  the 

•  Travels  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Asia. 
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Kt  ctf  d^tiHation  was  known  either  to  the  Saracens  or  Gouoese, 
there  eannot  he  a  shadow  of  douht.  Caprini,  De  Rnbruquis,  and 
Marco  Polo  everywhere  found  koumiss  and  other  liquors  in  abun- 
dance, at  a  time  when  the  knowledge  of  distillation  in  Europe  was 
known  only  to  the  learned,  and  practised  as  an  extraordinary  dis- 
corery,  while  the  sale  of  the  spirit  was  confined  to  the  apothecaries ; 
it  being  considered  rather  as  a  medicine  than  a  luxury. — In  their 
social  intercourse,  the  Tartars  have  occasional  meetings  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  enjoying  the  produce  of  their  distillations.  Clarke,  speaking 
of  the  Calmucks,  says,  that  at  such  times,  every  onebrings  his  share  of 
brandy  and  koumiss ;  and  the  whole  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  the 
open  air,  round  which  the  guests,  male  and  female,  seated  on  the 
ground,  form  a  circle.  One  of  the  party  performs  the  office  of  cup- 
hearer.  The  young  women  all  the  time  chaunt  songs  of  love,  or  war, 
^bulous  adventures,  or  heroic  achievements ;  no  one  rises,  the  cup 
being  passed  from  hand  to  hand  till  the  whole  is  consumed,  without 
the  least  interruption  of  the  harmony,  either  from  inebriety  or  other- 
wise— a  fine  example  of  propriety  to  more  civilized  nations.  Like 
the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  not  only  the  domestic  afiairs  are  conunitted 
to  the  women,  but  like  them  also,  the  distilling  or  manufacturing  of 
intoxicating  drink  b  always  .under  their  immediate  management, 
though  they  indulge  not  in  its  abuses.  It  is  customary,  both  in  tap- 
ping the  produce  of  the  still  and  bags  of  koumiss,  to  thrust  in  a  tuft 
of  camel's  h^  tied  to  tlic.  end  of  a  stick,  and  when  saturated  witU 
the  liquor,  to  squeeze  some  of  it  into  the  palm  of  their  hands,  take 
a  little,  and  then  scatter  it  around  as  an  offering  to  their  god : — ^a 
practice  common  amongst  many  heathen  nations  in  giving  the  first 
frmts  to  the  deity.  De  Rubruquis  observed  amongst  the  Tartars  a 
practice  in  which  koumiss  was  alike  rendered  sacred,  by  placing  the 
image  of  a  deceased  friend  over  liis  tomb  with  tlie  face  towards  the 
East,  holding  a  consecrated  drinking-cup  before  his  stomach. 
At  one  of  these  monuments,  he  saw  sixteen  horse  hides  hung 
on  high  posts,  four  towards  each  cardinal  point,  with  koumiss,  or 
cosmos  for  the  deceased  to  drink  in  order  to  refresh  him  in  bis  pas- 
sage to  the  other  world.  It  is  usual  amongst  the  Monguls,  as  a  token 
of  respect  to  a  deceased  friend,  to  pour  on  the  ground  a  libation  of 
koumiss  as  a  peace-ofi^ering  to  the  deity. 

In  order  to  obtain  milk  from  the  mare,  which  is  usually  done  three 
or  four  times  a-day,  the  foal  is  generally  allowed  to  be  present,  from 
the  idea  that  the  dam  yields  a  greater  quantity  in  conseqence,  and 
more  readily  than  if  it  were  absent.  For  this  purpose,  the  foal  is 
even   allowed  fb   suck  a  little  from   the  dam,  particularly  in  cases 
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where  she  is  refractory.  The  animal  is  all  the  time  fastened  to  a 
loDg  line  between  two  poles,  and  to  which  the  foal  is  likewise  secured. 
This  singularity  of  the  mare,  yielding  her  milk  freely  when  the  foal 
is  present,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  ass 
gives  her  milk  no  longer  than  the  impression  of  the  foal  is  on  her 
mind :  Doctor  Hunter  proved  this  by  an  experiment  which  shewed 
that  even  the  skin  of  the  foal  thrown  over  the  back  of  another  was 
sufficient  to  induce  the  animal  to  give  her  milk  without  reluctance.* 
In  Scotland,  it  was  formerly  a  practice  to  place  a  TtUchan^  or  calf  s 
skin  stuffed,  before  a  cow  that  had  lost  her  calf,  in  order  to  induce 
her  to  part  with  her  milk  without  opposition.f  A  reason  assigned 
by  the  Eluths  for  preferring  mare's  milk  to  that  of  cow's,  is  not  on 
account  in  their  estimation  of  its  being  better  and  richer,  but  that  the 
latter  cannot  be  so  easily  procured,  because,  after  the  calf  is  taken 
away,  the  cow  will  not  suffer  herself  to  be  milked  with  the  same  ease 
and  familiarity :  hence  necessity  induced  them  to  employ  mare's  milk. 

The  horse,  which  is  always  entire,  is  allowed  to  rove  in  common 
with  the  herd,  so  that  a  constant  succession  of  breed  is  kept  up 
and  milk  is  in  greater  abundance. — The  faculty  in  this  coun- 
try recommend  the  milk  of  the  ass  as  beneficial  in  pulmonary  affec- 
tions, yet  it  is  extraordinary  that  this  milk  has  never  been  subjected 
to  the  same  process  as  that  of  the  mare  amongst  the  Tartars,  and 
why  the  milk  of  the  mare  has  not  been  tried  with  us  as  a  specific 
remedy,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  ass,  has  not  been  explained. 
The  scarcity  of  brood  mares  need  not  be  urged  as  an  objection,  since 
the  experiment  might  be  made  from  a  singe  animal.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Scheele,  a  Swedish  chemist,  although  he  made  himself 
early  acquainted  with  the  fermenting  powers  of  this  liquid,  never 
seemed  to  suspect  the  possibility  of  extracting  a  spirit  from  it.  New- 
man, a  German,  Voltolin,  a  Hollander,  and  Macquer,  a  Frenchman, 
laboured  under  nearly  similar  mistaken  notions,  conceiving  that  no 
spirit  could  be  obtuned  from  milk  without  the  addition  of  some  vege- 
table matter.  Doctor  Grieve  was  among  the  first  who  determined,  by 
experiment,  that  milk  alone  was  capable  of  affording  spirits  without 
the  admixture  of  any  extraneous  or  adventitious  substance : — a  seoret 
which,  although  unknown  to  us,  was  familiar  for  ages  to  the  unculti- 
vated wanderers  in  the  Scythian  deserts. 

In  almost  every  country,  though  milk  is  resorted  to  as  a  nutritious 
and  agreeable  beverage,  yet  some  portions  of  mankind  have  been 
found  to  dislike  it.     The  Cochin-Chinese  have  an  antipathy  against 

•  Vide  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  No.  2. 
f  iTanhoe,  chap,  xxiii.  p.  821. 
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it,  amoantiiig  to  loatlaiig :  ihej  insist  that  the  practice  of  using  it  is 
fittle  better  than  that  of  using  the  blood  of  the  animaL  Among  some 
of  the  tribes  on  the  Zaire,  Captain  Tuekey  observed,*  that,  although 
cows  were  mimeroiis,  no  use  was  made  of  their  milk,  from  some 
nperstitioiis  aversion,  arising,  perhaps,  from  notions  similar  to  those 
of  the  Cochin  Chinese,  or  some  other  unaccouBtable  prejudices.  Not 
10  m  Ab3r8fluua,  where  the  wealth  of  an  individual  is  estimated  by 
the  number  of  hia  cattle ;  for  he  is  accounted  rich  who  bathes  several 
times  »-year  in  milk,  as  every  man  possessing  a  thousand  cows  appro- 
priates one  day's  milk  annually  to  form  a  bath  for  his  friends.  In 
South  America,  where  cattle  are  numerous,  we  do  not  find  that  they 
are  domesticated  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  to  which  they  are 
applied  by  Tartars  and  Europeans.  Nature,  however,  has  been  boun- 
tiful in  giving  to  man  in  every  part  of  the  world,  necessaries  to  sup- 
port his  wants  and  gratify  Ins  appetites. — '<  We  have  seen,"  says 
Bhfflenbach,  in  his  Elements  of  Physiok^y,  'Hhe  analogy  between 
regfetablea  and  animals  in  structure  and  functions,  as  well  as  in 
elementary  auid  proximate  prindpies.  The  secretions  of  both  may 
be  innocuons  or  deleterious.  The  most  remarkable  analc^  in  secrer 
tion  respects  milk.^f  In  South  America,  Humboldt  saw  a  tree  that, 
when  wounded,  yields  abundance  of  rich  milk,  which  the  n^roes  drink 
and  grow  fat  upon,  and  which  affords  a  caseous  coagulum.  The  tree 
i^ws  on  the  barren  rock,  has  coriaceous  dry  leaves;  for  several 
months  la  not  moistened  by  a  shower,  yet  if  an  incision  be  made  in 
its  trunk,  the  milk  pours  forth.  This  sweet  vegetable  fountain  is 
most  copious  at  sun-rise,  and  the  natives  are  then  seen  hastening  from 
all  quarters  with  bowls  to  the  cow-tree,  or  paio  de  vaea^  to  collect 
this  nourishing  fluid. 

The  art  of  preparing  koumiss  seems  to  be  familiar  or  common  to 
aB  the  tribes  inhabitii]^  the  extensive  r^ons  of  central  Asia.  The 
iftnori  of  the  Turks  and  the  ptma  of  the  Laplanders  are  but  modifica- 
tions of  this  liquor.  That  acidulated  material  in  India,  called  dky,  is 
found  among  all  the  Tartars.  In  the  provinces  bordering  on  Bootan, 
it  is  dried  inmasses  till  it  resembles  chalk,  and  is  used  mixed  in  water 
SB  a  pleasant  beverage.  The  operation  of  drying  the  jdhy  is  some- 
times performed  by  tieing  it  tight  in  cloth  bags  and  suspending  it 
under  the  bellies  of  horses.  Amongst  the  Calmucks,  Kbirgbises,  and 
other  Tartar  tribes,  the  process  of  distillation  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  fuel  collected  from  the  dry  dung  of  their  i^mels,  horses,  and  other 

*  Tuekey 's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Explore  the  River  Zaire,  4to  p.  111. 
t  £Uiotson*s  Edit.  8vo.,  p.  508. 
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MiimalB,  by  slaves,  whose  province  it  if  to  gatker  it,  and 'carry  itlieaie  to 
tiieir  tents  where  itis  baked  intocakesregemblisgpeator  turf:  itmakes 
a  clear  and  exceUent  fir^  yi^ding  great  heat.  A  similar  mode  ef 
obtaining  fuel  is  practised  in  India.  The  women  follow  the  herds  of 
horses,  sheep  and  Mack  cattle,  and  gather  the  dung,  which  they  carry 
home  in  baskets.  The  dung  is  formed  into  cakes  of  alwut  half  an 
inch  thick  and  nine  indies  in  diameter.  The  walls  of  their  best 
houses  are  frequently  stuck  round  widi  these  cakes.  At  Seriagapa^ 
tam,  numerous  females  are  to  be  found  carrying  baskets  of  this  dung 
lor  sale.  The  horses  are  so  numerous  in  many  parts  of  Tartary,  that 
they  are  found  in  herds  in  a  wild  state,  and  some  of  the  tribes  procure 
supplies  by  means  of  hawks.  These  birds  are  taught  to  seiie  upon 
the  head  or  neck  of  the  animal,  and  so  tease  and  weary  him,  diat 
while  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  his  enemy,  the  hunter  approadies 
and  captures  him.  In  the  same  manner  wild  sheep  are  taken,  many 
of  whose  tails  are  sidd  to  weigh  from  20  to  80  pounds.— -The  expert- 
ness  of  the  Tartars  in  training  falcons  or  hawks  for  the  chase  is  sndi, 
that  it  is  a  standing  law  among  the  Mongols  subject  to  Oiina,  to  fur- 
nish the  ^nperor  with  a  number  of  these  birds  every  year. 

The  milk  of  the  sheep  affords  a  beverage  to  the  Calmucks,  Kevghis^ 
and  other  hordes^  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  arjan  ;  it  is  more  a 
preparation  of  sour  milk  than  of  real  koumiss.  Besides  the  drinks 
ah-eady  noticed  amongst  the  Tartars,  De  Rubruquis  met  with  a 
variety  of  others,  such  as  wine  $  caracina  or  teradnOy  a  very  intoxi- 
cating drink  made  from  rice,  very  like  white  wine  ;  oaracosmtUy  clear 
cows'  milk  or  clarified  whey ;  and  hcdl  or  mead  drawn  from  honey* 
In  tiie  palace  of  Mangu  Khan,  he  observed  a  curious  artificial  tree^ 
with  various  devices,  intermingled  with  branches  and  leaves,  inter- 
twined with  golden  serpents.  This  tree  contained  concealed  pipes 
through  which  the  four  kinds  of  liquor  just  mentioned  flowed  inf 
abundance,  and  at  the  root  or  base  were  four  silver  lions  holding  the 
difierent  liquors,  which  were  supplied  from  reservoirs  outside  tlie 
palace.  On  the  top  of  this  tree  was  a  figure  of  an  angel  with  a 
trumpet  sounded  by  artificial  bellows  whenever  a  supply  of  drink 
was  wanted.  As  soon  as  the  sound  of  this  trumpet  was  heard,  a 
man  appointed  for  the  purpose  poured  liquor  into  the  respective 
pipes^  from  which  it  was  handed  to  the  guests  in  waiting. — This 
elegant  piece  of  mechanism  shews  to  what  degree  of  taste  and  polite- 
ness  the  Tartar  princes  had  arrived  and  die  luxury  which  surrounded 
tiieir  tables :  tiiey  still  keep  up  considerable  state,  and  by  those  tribes 
subject  to  China,  the  refinements  and  customs  of  tiiat  country  are 
undeviatingly  maintained.      Their   hospitality,  however^  b    more 
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extended,  fbi"  in  every  Tartar  tent  there  is  alwajrs  a  kettle  on  the 
lire  fUl  of  tea,  mixed  widi  milk,  biitter,  and  s^t.  Here  tke  weary 
traT^ter  may  at  all  times  freely  enter  and  quench  his  thirst ;  bat  1^ 
miist  hare  his  own  wooden  eop,  which  every  Mongol  carries  about 
liim,  as  an  article  indiqsensably  necessary.  The  most  esteemed  of 
theiBe  enpe  are  brought  from  Thibet ;  the  rich  generally  hare  dieni 
Ifaied  with  silver.  Two  kinds  of  bowk,  of  a  very  costly  desoriptioii> 
mre  nsed  ibt  their  drinking  parties.  They  are  richly  varnished,  and 
adorned  with  ckmded  streaks  which  give  them  an  elegant  appear- 
ance. One  of  them  is  composed  of  yellow  wood,  and  caMed  dfdmd^ 
joya  ;  the  odier  is  abo  of  a  yellow  tinge^  and  named  Kounlar  ;  both 
are  considered  to  possess  the  propertiea  of  counteracting  the  effects  of 
poison. 

Besides  the  public  meetings  held  at  certain  periods,  all  die  Tartar 
tribes  have  their  private  and  domestic  associations,  during  which  the j 
indulge  in  smoking,  drinking,  sallies  of  wit,  anecdote,  and  poetry, 
descriptive  of  theur  exploits  in  hunting,  the  swiftness  of  their  steeds^ 
boldness  of  adventure,  commemorating  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors^ 
or  tiieir  happy  meeting  with  friends. 

ITie  following  Mongol  eAision  on  an  occasion  of  this  description, 
which  I  have  versified,  may  prove  acceptable  as  a  spedmen  of  their 
ability  and'g^ius  fbr  poetry : — 

Hov  sweet  the  draught  our  generous  prince  hestows. 
Arrack,  than  honey  sweeter  to  the  taste ; 

Come,  let  us  drink,  the  sparkling  liquor  flows  I 
To  cheer  the  silence  of  the  boundless  waste. 

Firm  6n  the  plain,  our  tents  in  order  standi 
The  floeks  or  feed,  or  indolently  rove ; 

Our  wives,  our  children,  and  our  friends  demand 
To  share  the  banquet  and  the  smile  of  love. 
In  social  converse,  let  our  hours  be  pass'd ; 
But  no  excess  be-cloud  the  cheerful  day — 

Like  shrubs  that  bend  beneath  the  sweeping  blast 
Are  those  who  drink  the  strength  of  life  away. 

Past  are  the  steppes,*  the  arid  hills  retire 
Far  in  tbe  distance,  clothed  in  misty  hue ; 

Here  pastures  green  our  fondest  hopes  inspire, 
And  murky  scenes  no  longer  cloud  the  view. 

Since  dianee  has  brought  us  fiice  to  face  once  more. 
Let  us  unite  to  quafif  the  flowing  bowl ; 

What  greater  joy  has  life  itself  in  store 
Than  brethren  met  to  mingle  soul  with  soul  ? 

•  Steppes  are,  for  the  mostpart,  extensive  elevated  regions,  found  in  many  of  the 
northern  Asiatic  districts — in  sterility,  some  of  them  resemble  the  Desert  of  Sahara^ 
in  Africa,  afTordingscarcelyany  thing  for  ihesubsistenceofeitherman  or  beast. 
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'  In  snlnm^r,  the  men  and  women  of  Turkestan  assemble  under 
trees  to  drink,  dance,  ride  on  horseback,  and  phiy  on  various  mnaical 
instruments :  at  these,  and  their  other  feslire  meetings,  wine,  arrack, 
and  koumiss,  are  consumed  in  abundance.  These  meetings  generally 
take  pLice  after  their  lent,  and  when  the  sacrifices,  called  oshaur,  have 
been  offered  for  the  souls  of  their  relations :  the  fetes,  on  these  occti- 
foonsy  are  termed  Naurauz,  and  are  times  of  great  rejoicing.  The 
Jakuti  Tartars  haye  many  ceremonies  and  festivals,  at  which  they 
use  a  great  deal  of  liquor.  At  one  of  these,  where  animals  are  sacrificed 
to  idols,  they  sit  in  a  circle  and  consume  inmiense  quantities  of 
koumiss,  and  become  so  intoxicated  that  they  are  unable  to  stir 
firom  their  positions  for  a  length  of  time.  Quantities  of  drink 
are  thrown  into  the  air  with  an  unsparing  hand,  which,  they  conceive, 
nllay  the  angry  feeling  of  the  offended  deity  and  those  spirits  whidi 
^govern  the  elements* 

.  Such  of  the  tribes  as  profess  the  Mahometan  fiiith,  particularly 
those  of  Great  and  Little  Bucharia,  are  forbidden  the  use  of  inebriat- 
ing drinks ;  but  with  them,  as  with  their  more  enlightened  neighbours, 
a  want  of  attachment  to  the  Prophet's  precept  occasions  excesses,  ren- 
dered contemptible  by  the  hypocritical  arts  employed  to  conceal  them. 
When  Eversmann  and  Jakovlew  visited  Bucharia  in  the  train  of  the 
Russian  Embassy  in  1821,  wine  and  brandy  were  consumed  in  great 
quantities,  chiefly  manufactured  by  the  Jews.  These  people,  as  well 
as  the  Armenians,  are  permitted  to  make  as  much  as  they  please,  and 
to  use  it  in  their  houses  where  they  may  get  intoxicated,  but  they 
dare  not  go  abroad  in  that  state,  lest  the  Khan  would  punish  them, 
which  he  sometimes  does  with  great  severity.  An  instance  of  liis 
cruelty  in  this  respect  occurred  some  year^  ago,  in  the  treatment  of  a 
Jewish  physician  wlio  had  got  drunk  on  the  occasion  of  his  son's 
marriage.  This  gave  the  Khan  such  offence  that  he  ordered  him  to 
be  immediately  executed.  The  Khan  is  very  capricious  in  his  obser- 
vance of  this  law :  sometimes  he  orders  the  houses  to  be  searched, 
•and  where  any  liquor  is  found  he  causes  the  owners  to  be  beaten,  yet 
he  himself  often  drinks  to  excess.  The  police  never  venture  to 
examine  the  houses  of  the  Usbeck  officers,  though  many  of  them  are 
drunkards,  but  the  poorer  sort  are  strictly  watched,  and  if  any  of 
them  are  detected  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  with  a  bottle,  or  intoxi- 
cated, they  are  severely  punished,  and  even  sometimes  put  to  death 
if  they  had  ever  before  been  guilty  of  a  similar  offence.  The  wine 
of  Bucharia  is  of  strong  quality,  and  of  greater  body  than  most 
European  wines,  being  the  produce  of  the  richest  grapes.  Their 
brandy  is  made  of  the  lees  of  the  wine  or  from  raisins,  is  always 
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rectified,  and  of  a  strength  equal  to  West  India  rum ;  it  is  colourless, 
and  has  an  empyreumatic  taste  and  flavour.  The  stills  employed  aro 
much  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Jews  in  Turkey. 

It  was  in  thb  part  of  Asia,  that  Tamerlane,  or  Timour  the  Tartar^ 
gave,  on  the  marriage  of  his  six  grandsons,  the  celebrated  feast  of 
wludh  so  many  thousands  were  partakers,  and  which  conveys  to  us  a 
knowledge  of  the  liquors  then  in  use«  The  scene  was  truly  magni- 
ficent :  a  plain,  studded  with  tents  and  pavilions,  displayed  all  the 
grandeur  of  oriental  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  forests  were  cut  down 
for  the  supply  of  fuel,  pyramids  of  meat  and  vaises  filled  with  every 
description  of  liquor,  such  as  koumiss,  oxymel,  hippocras,  brandy, 
arma,  sherbet,  and  wines  of  various  countries,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  voluptuary,  and  were  presented  to  the  guests,  on  salvers  of 
gold  and  silver,  in  cups  of  agate,  crystal  and  gold,  adorned  with  peark 
and  jewels.  At  this  banquet,  all  the  subordinate  rulers  and  chiefis  of 
Tartary,  together  with  ambassadors  from  European  courts  and 
envoys  from  the  conquered  countries,  were  assembled ;  and  the  public 
joy  was  testified  by  illuminations  and  nuisquerades,  a  general  indul« 
gence  was  proclaimed,  every  law  was  relaxed,  every  pleasure  was 
allowed,  the  people  were  free,  and  the  sovereign  presided,  a  delighted 
spectator.  Pearls  and  rubies  were  showered  on  the  heads  of  the 
brides  and  bridegrooms,  and  left  to  be  collected  by  their  attendants.^ 
At  another  feast  given  by  a  Khan  of  Tartary,  which  lasted  for  seven 
days,  there  were  consumed  daily  eight  waggon  loads  of  wine,  two  of 
brandy,  and  twenty  of  koumis,  while,  during  each  day,  there  was  a 
slaughter  of  three  hundred  horses,  as  many  cows,  and  a  thousand 
sheep.  But,  how  are  the  mighty  fallen !  those  states  whidi  were  once 
governed  by  the  gigantic  powers  of  a  Tamerlane,  are  new  dwindled 
into  insignificance,  and  the  intellect  of  their  rulers,  narrowed  by  the 
barbarism  which  surrounds  them,  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  science,  or  the  progress  of  arts. 

Wherever  rice  or  any  other  kind  of  grain  b  cultivated  in  Tartary, 
the  fermenting  process  is  not  unknown :  in  the  same  manner,  the 
virtues  of  the  grape  are  not  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed  by  the  most 
ignorant  of  the  hordes,  since  wine  isfamiliar  throughout  a  large-portion 
of  this  extensive  region.  The  beer  to  be  met  with  is,  for  the  most 
part,  of  indifferent  quality  ;  that  brewed  firom  barley  and  miUet  by  the 
Turkestans,  termed  baksoumy  more  resembles  water  boiled  with  rice 
tlian  beer.  They  admire  it,  and  affirm  that  it  is  an  invaluable  remedy 
for  dysentery :  it  is  of  an  add  taste  without  smell,  has  little  of  an 

*  Vide  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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uitosdcatiiig  quality,  and  keeps  but  a  sbort  time.*— Sudh  of  the  gram  aa 
they  distil,  is  put  into  a  vessel  carefiiUy  oorered,  and,  afiter  being 
allowed  to  run  into  a  slight  state  of  acetons  fermentation,  it  is  put  into 
the  still  and  drawn  off  at  a  good  strength^  under  the  naaal  name  of 
arrack. 

.  The  Turkestans  have  rarions  bererages,  among  which  is  an  excel- 
lent cooling  drink  obtatned  from  melons.  This  fruit  is  of  the  finest 
description^  and  so  large  as  to  be  from  three  to  four  feet  in  drcom- 
iierence ;  every  part  of  it,  except  the  rind  and  seed»  is  equally  good 
for  eating  and  of  a  most  agreeable  flavour.  The  mekme  are  fre- 
quently sent  to  a  great  d»tance>  eveb  so  fur  as  St.  Petersbui^  :  those 
of  Khorassan  are  sent  to  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia,  for  the  use  of 
the  monarch,  a  journey  of  thirty  days ;  and  melons  are  conveyed 
from  Agra  to  Snrat,  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles,  by  pedestrians,  in 
baskets  hung  at  the  extremities  of  a  pole  carried  on  the  shoulders,  at 
the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  leagues  a  day.  The  emperor  Babas  says, 
that  he  shed  tears  over  a  melon  of  Turkestan>  which  he  cat  up  in 
India,  after  his  conquest,  its  flavour  having  brought  his  native  country 
and  other  tender  associations  to  his  recollection.  The  value  of  this 
fruit  was  in  such  high  estimation,  that  it  is  related  of  Aly  Sultan,  that 
he  caused  a  soldier,  who  had  taken  two  melons  from  the  field  of  a 
planter,  to  be  hanged  on  the  spot  where  he  committed  the  theft. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Tartary,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  the  Mantchoos  who  conquered  China,  and  whose  descendants  still 
hold  tiie  sovereignty  of  that  empire,  prepare  a  wine  of  a  very  peculiar 
tiatnre  from  the  flesh  of  lambs,  either  by  fermenting  it,  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  paste,  with  the  milk  of  their  domestic  animals,  or  bruising  it 
to  a  pulpy  substance  with  rice.     When  properly  matured,  it  is  put 
into  jars,  and  then   draWn  off  as  occasion  requires.     It  has  the 
character  of  being  strong  and  nourishing,  and  it  is  said  that  their 
most  voluptuous  orgies  Minsist  in  getting  drunk  with  it.     Whatever 
remains,  after  the  supply  of  domestic  wants,  is  exported  into  China  or 
Corea,  under  the  name  oilamb  wine.*     GerbiUon  says,* that  the  rich 
Mongols  leave  mutton  to  ferment  with  their  sour  milk  before  they 
distil  it.    This  explains  the  mystery  of  the  spirit  said  to  be  ipade 
from  the  flesh  of  sheep  by  the  Tartars  in  China,  of  which  it  has  been 
said  the  emperors  have  been  so  fond. 

During  the  sojourn  of  JMQchailow  among  the  Kiwenses,  he  saw 
them  prepare  a  drink  called  bursa  from  a  description  of  hemes 
termed paaky  which  much  resembled  dates.     This  liquor  was  nuuie 

*  The  JNattiral  and  Civil  Hiat,  of  Tonquin,  by  the  Ahbe  Blckard. 
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\j  baling  the  berriesy  proBsing  out  the  kemeb^  and  filtering  the 
juice— the  fermentation  followed^  and  was  so  rapid  that  it  became 
lighly  intoxicatingy  and  fit  for  use  the  morning  after  it  was  made. 
He  says  that  two  cups  of  it  inebriated  him  as  much  as  if  he  had 
drunk  an  eqpd  quantity  of  brandy ;  and  that  its  qualities  were  so 
ftscinating  that  the  more  he  drank,  the  more  he  was  inclined  to  drink* 
The  E3iir£^iises  and  Karakalpaks  are  fond  of  it,  and,  when  a  supply  of 
berries  can  he  obtained,  they  frequently  indulge  to  excess^^-From  the 
strong  likeness  of  these  berries  to  dtUes,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
the  bursa  is  the  ancient  date  wine  mentioned  in  Scripture  and  so 
celehnted  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Asia,  and  is  perhi^  the  same  as  that  which  was  brought  in  skins 
down  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  to  Babylon.  Notwithstanding  the 
pnAibition  of  Mahometanism  and  the  strictness  of  Budhism,  the  lore 
for  intoxicating  liquors  is  so  prevalent  in  Tartary,  that  some  of  the 
northern  tribes  not  only  barter  their  cattle  with  foreign  merchants* 
but  e^en  part  with  their  children  for  the  trifling  consideration  of 
tobacco  and  spirits. — Such  is  the  degradation  to  whidi  the  absence 
of  trae  relig^n  and  the  refinements  of  education  has  reduced  so  many 
of  oar  fellow  creatures! 

In  9^rtimAinf^  our  riews  to  India,  we  are  led  to  contemplate  a^ 
immense  portion  of  our  species  as  existing  at  a  remote  period,  in  a 
rery  advanced  state  of  civilisation,  successfully  cultivating  the  arts 
and  acienees,  and  spreading  their  renown  to  distant  nations.  Although 
some  of  the  wisest  philosophers  (^  Greece,  vis.  Pythagoras,  Anax- 
ardns,  Pyrrho,.*and  others,  visited  that  country  and  returned  enriched 
by  the  wisdom  of  its  sages,*  yet  the  early  arts  of  these  nations  still 
tematn  unknown.  Since,  however,  we  are  assured,  that  they  were 
proficients  in  metallurgy,  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  indigo,  dyeing, 
embroidery,  working  in  ivory,  engraving  on  precious  gems  and 
stones,  in  the  production  of  the  loom  and  needle,  in  medianicsi 
architecture,  astronomy,  and  mathematics,t  it  is  natural  to  infer  that 
they  must  have  been  early  acquainted  witii  the  composition  of  some 
kind  of  intoxicating  beverage  ;  drink  being  indispensable  in  tropical 
climates. 

In  the  Padma  Puran,  a  sacred  book  of  India,  there  is  sufiicient 
evidence  that  fermented  liquors  were  invented  in  the  days  of  Noah ; 
.and  the  story  of  Satyavarman  having  become  intoxicated  with  mead, 
and  in  that  state  discovered  by  his  three  sons,  Shemoy  Charma^  and 

•  Hist  Phil,  vol  i.  p.  51. 

t  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  iv.  p.  33»  34. 
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lycHptiiy  is  bat  another  version  of  the  relation  contained  in  the  Olli' 
chap,  of  Genesis  respecting  Noah  and  his  three  sons.* 

According  to  the  mythology  of  the  Ifindoos,  their  deities  are  said 
to  have  drunk  at  their  feasts  a  liqoor  termed  amnUif  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Gredan  deities  drank  their  anabrosia ;  so  that  by  attri* 
bating  to  their  gods  a  passion  for  exh^radi^  drink^  they  alladed  to 
an  origin  anterior  to  any  human  record.    - 

What  the  early  drinks  of  the  people  of  India  were,  there  is  no 
correct  account,  but,  as  sugar  was  in  extensive  use>  it  is  likely  that  it 
formed  a  principal  ingredient  of  their  liquors.  The  raw  juice  of  the 
cane  from  its  palatable  nature,  was  first  made  use  of;  afterwards  it 
was  boiled,  and,  in  process  of  time,  its  inebriating  properties  were 
developed  by  fermentation. 

Sugar  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  artides  fomriiig  tbe  pre- 
sents made  by  the  queen  ^  Sheba  to  king  Solomon ;  as  fine  sugar  ia 
to  this  day  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Grand  Seignior  by  the  Egyp* 
tians,  in  the  same  manner  as  Jacob  sent  honey  to  a  vieeray  of 
Pharaoh.  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  is  said  to  have  beea 
the  first  who  brought  any  information  respecting  sugar  into  Europe  ;• 
and  although  the  Arabians  cultivated  the  sugar-^cane  and  gup|4ied 
the  city  of  Rome  with  Hs  produce,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  they 
were  indebted  to  the  orientals  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  knowledge  of 
its  manufacture.  Soukar^  or,  Sukhir,  the  Arabic  term  for  sugar, 
etymologists  say,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  word  siker^  whidi  signifies 
an  intoxicating  liquor ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  Hebrew  term  is 
translated  in  nineteen  instances  in  our  Scriptures  as  implying  strong 
drink.  Some  philologists  say,  that  gur,  both  in  the  andent  aad 
modem  langtiages  of  India,  signifies  raw  sugary  and  that  Sareara  is 
the  term  applied  to  it  in  its  manufactured  state. 

From  the  middle  syllable  of  the  Sanscrit  word  ich'Sttcasajit  b 
alleged  that  the  Arabic  name  for  sugar  is  derived,  and  there  seems 
to  be  good  grounds  for  this  inference,  as  the  Sanscrit  stica,  the  Hebrew 
sikeTy  the  Greek  sikeray  the  Persian  shukker^  the  Indian  iukuTy  die 
German  sucker ^  the  Dutch  suikery  the  Danish  sukker^  the  Swedish 
socker,  the  French  sucre^  and  the  English  sugary  appear  to  have  one 
common  origin,  if  we  judge  from  orthography,  pronounciation,  and 
acceptation. 

But  although  the  Arabians  were  the  first  who  wrote  of  sugar 
extracted  firom  the  sugar-cane,  which  they  called  honey  of  cane  ;  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  to  them  other  nations  were  indebted  for  a 

•  Vide  Sir  William  Jones's  Works. 
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Inewledge  of  its  uses,  or  the  conreraon  of  it  into  an  intoxtatting 
liquor.  Lncan  mentions  an  Eastern  nation,  in  alliance  with  Pompey^ 
dial  HMd  Ms  liquor  as  a  common  drink.  Qnintns  Curtiusi  in  his  ttfe 
«f  Alexander  the  Great,  states,  that  at  the  time  of  the  inrasaon  of 
India  by  ihat  monarchy  the  natives  made  nse  of  a  sort  of  wine  which 
is  snpposed  to  have  been  no  other  than  toddy,  or  the  nnfermented 
jnioe  of  oooo^nnt.  Neardius  in  his  Periplns*  mentions  an  island 
called  Oigana  or  Wroct^  now  KismiSf  which  was  abundant  in  vines 
and  palm-troes.  The  latter  name  it  obtuned  from  a  grape,  called 
kitmis,  pecaliarto  it  to  this  day.  Doctor  Vincent,  ^e  translator  of 
die  Periplns,  says,  that  at  that  time,  a  great  trade  was  carried  on  in 
Arabian  and  Syrian  wines ;  but  the  former,  he  thinks,  was  palm  or 
toddy  wine :  of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  great  abun- 
dance of  that  wine  in  use  amongst  the  Arabians,  it  being  an  article  of 
commerce  with  them  from  a  remote  period,  previous  to  the  era  of  the 
Hegira.  The  people  of  Hindostan  dealt  largely  in  the  importations, 
and  their  acquaintance  with  a  variety  of  native  drinks  shews  the 
extent  to  which  they  had  arrived  in  their  manufiEM^ure.*— From  the 
Institiites  of  Menn,t  we  leam  that  the  inebriating  liquors  of  the 
Hindooa  may  be  considered  as  of  three  prindpal  sorts ;  one  extracted 
from  dregs  of  sugar,  another  from  bruised  rice,  and  a  third  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Madhuca  tree.  The  latter,  which  is  bettw  known  by 
the  name  of  Mahwahy  has  afibrded  materials  for  distillation  from  time 
immembrial «,  and  in  India,  when  first  visited  by  Europeans,  the 
bfaabitants  were  found  in  possession  of  the  art  of  extracting  a  spirit 
from  its  flowers.  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  how  oould  they  have 
acquired  this  art  from  the  Arabians,  a  people  prohibited,  even  before 
the  name  of  the  Saracens  became  so  eminent,  from  using  the  mildest 
intoxicating  liquors?  Some,  however,  think  that  distillation  was  not 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  India  before  tiieir  intercourse  with  the 
Saracens,  and  that  their  drinks  were  mere  extracts  procured  by  com*, 
pression  and  fermentation ;  but  why  the  era  of  the  introduction  of 
distillation  into  India  should  be  settied  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Saraeen  ascendancy,  is  not  only  unaccountable,  but  at  variance  with 
the  historic  records  respecting  the  knowledge  and  acquirements  of 
the  Eastern  nations ;  and  is  purely  attributable  to  that  prejudice  which 
gives  the  invention  to  the  Saracens.  The  trade  of  the  East,  which 
had  continued  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Eg]rptians,  was,  in  640,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Saracens  by  the  Caliph  Omar.  It  is  therefore  more 
natural  to  infer  that  tiie  Saracens  had  received,  through  the  Egyptians^ 

*  PeripluSypart  i.  p.  58.        f  Chap  xi.  Inst.  95. 
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a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  still  from  the  inhalntaiits  of  ladii^ 
than  that  they»  themselvesy  had  beenin  powetwion  of  the  art  to  ivhiek 
the  genius  of  their  religion  was  so  directly  opposed,  becaose  it  is 
eertain  from  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Jones,  that  the  Hindooa 
were  acquainted  with  all  the  chemical  arts  which  were  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  apparently  before  the  latter  had  even 
acquired  the  rank  or  title  of  a  ciTilized  peo|^.  The  expedition  of 
Osiris  to  India,  where  it  is  said  he  reigned  52  years,  and  establisbed 
many  Egyptian  colonies,  joined  to  the  conquests  fot  Sesostns,  lumishea 
proofr  that  the  Egyptians  had  an  early  intercourse  with  India* 
When  Oambyses  invaded  Egypt,  it  is  weliknown  that  many  of  the 
inhdbitauts  fled  to  India,  as  a  country  with  which  they  were  fiuniliar. 
It  is  also  asserted,  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  and  during  the  Trojan 
war,  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenidan  fleets,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Hebrews,  visited  India  and  traded  thither;  so  that  there  must  have 
been  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  such  arts,  sciences,  and  manu&ctnrea 
as  were  at  that  time  known  to  the  world.  To  use  the  expressive 
language  of  Doctor  Robertson,  ^*  what  now  is  in  India  always  waa 
there  and  is  likely  still  to  continue — neithw  the  ferocious  violence 
and  illiberal  fibiatacism  of  its  Mahometan  conquerors,  nor  the  power 
of  its  European  masters,  have  effdcted  any  considerable  altera* 
tion.  The  same  distinctions  of  condition  take  place;  the  same  arrange- 
ments  in  civil  and  domestic  society  remiun ;  the  same  maxims  of  reli<» 
§^on  are  held  in  veneralaon,  and  the  same  sciences  and  arts  are 
cultivated.*'' 

Wine  being,  among  the. Mussulmans,  a  prohibited  article,  no  com- 
merce could  be  carried  on  by  them  in  that  conmiodity.  The  Indiana, 
however,  continued  to  manu£BM!ture  wines  from  various  substances 
and  under  diflecent  names.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  Tttrty  or  the 
fermented  jniee  of  the  palmyra  tree,  procured  from  the  JB&rassus 
flahelUformi*  of  Linniens,  the  Tal  or  Tor  of  Bengal,  and  the  Panna- 
vmram  of  the  Tamuls.  In  some  parts  of  India,  this  tree  grows 
spontaneously;  in  others, it  is  cultivated  with  great  care.  When 
planted  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  of  thirty  years  growth,  it  yields,  according 
to  Buchannan,  caUu  or  palm  wine,  from  the  11th  of  January  to  the 
1 1th  <rf  June.  One  active  man  is  considered  competent  to  manage 
forty  trees.  Firevious  to  the  bursting  of  the  membrane  which  covers 
the  flowering  hraneh»  called  by  botanists  the  spatha  or  spadix,  the 
woikman  mounts  the  tree  by  nuMps  of  a  strap  passed  round  his  back, 
Mdi  a  rope  round  his  feet,  and  bruises  the  part  between  two  flat 

*  KoberUoii*»  Ancient  India,  Appcadiz,  p.  1&2. 
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pieeeft  of  slide ;  thk  is  done  for  Cbree  auooeMiTe  moniitagg,  and  on 
eaeh  of  Ihe  four  foUowing  ones   be  coU  a  thin  dice  ftom  Ihe   top  to 
fterent  die  vpatha  from  bvrsting.     On  the  eighth  morning,  a  dear 
•weei  liquor  begins  to  flow  from  the  wound;  which  is  collected  in  a 
pot  suspended  for  that  purpose.     A  good  tree  will  dischaige  daUy 
aboirt  three  quarts  «f  juices  whiob,  if  iuteilded  for  drinking,  will  lEcep 
three  daTs^ki  the  fonith,  it  becomes  senr,  and  what  is  not  sold  or 
drunk  19  distilled  into  arrack.    This  ejclcidation>  if  continued  for  three 
jeurs,  will  Idll  the  tree ;  which,  however,  is  generally  considered  as 
yiddiiig  more  profit  in  this  way^  than  if  presenred  for  the  sake  of  its 
nuts  or  for  any  other  purpose.    As  there  are  difiere&t  species  of 
palm  trees,  there -itf  a  dtrerrity  of  quality  in  their  respeetiTO  produce, 
whidk  IwTe  aecdrdingly  distinct  appellations  among  the  nati?es;  butto 
aU  of  whidi  liie  English  apply  the  general  name  of  Toddy,  a  corruption 
of  tbe  Miissulman  common  term  Tdri.    The  wild  date  (BkUe  Sylves^ 
iris)  the  Alahometans  call  Sinday  ;  in  the  Camatic  kagnage,  Hinda  ; 
and  In  the  Telinjpi  and  Tamiil  dialeots,  ealiu.     This  latter  term 
sig^itifies  dkfte^on  aeooant  of  ksstealing  away  the  senses.  The  Sinday 
IS  never  drunk  till  after  formentation,  which  is  soon  efiected  by  the 
infiiuence  of  the  sun,  and  then  the  liquor  is  exceedingly  intoxicating* 
When  distHled  and  rectified,  it  afibrds  a  good  spirit.     Toddy  is  con- 
sidered as  a  coding  and  tictremdy  whdesom^  beTsrage,  operating  on* 
some  constitutions  as  a  gentle  caduirtie.    European  sddiers  use  it  iu 
hvge  quantities  when  they  cannot  get  arrack,  and  render  it  more 
potent,  aisGording  to  Captain  Mundy,  by  the  addition  of  chillies.*     In 
some  parts  of  India,  whole  woods  of  the  ooooi[«'tree  are  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  toddy,  and  the  sacdiarine  quaUty  of  the 
fluid  is  so  great  as  to  produce  ayeastor  bann,  sinlilar  to  that  obtained 
fiNMB  dnr  mdt  worts.  In  the  pots  intended  to  recerre  juice  to  be  boiled 
viLtojaggcryy  (a  kind  of  sugar  to  which  it  is  oceadonally  converted,)  a 
litde  cpddc  Hme  is  put  to  prevent  formentation,  or  absmrbany  addity. 
which  might  arise,  and  die  juice  must  be  boiled  the  same  day  on  which 
it  is  taken  from  the  tree. — Twdve  trees,  on  an  average,  daily  fill  a 
pot,  whidi,  when  boiled  down,  gives  six  gaUons  of  jaggory.    In  some 
places,  the  titri  is  used  only  for  drinking;  but  where  it  is  very  plenti- 
ful, it  is  made  into  jaggory  ;  and  the  poor  people  uise  itas  a  substitute 
for  that  extracted  foom  the  sugar-^nme.      Forbes  says,  that  three 
qmvts  of  tiw  t^  produce  a  pound  of  sugar.t 

It  is  stated,  that  the  wild  date  tree,  firom  which  toddy  is  extracted, 

*  Poi  Mid  Fcoca  Skelelies  of  India.         f  OrienUl  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  452. 
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was  formerly  -very  abundant  in  the  dominions  of  the  hite  Tippoo' 
Sultan,  who,  observing  that  his  subjects  frequently  debased  them- 
selves with  tari,  commanded  all  the  trees  to  be  cut  down,  and  in 
places  near  the  capital  the  order  was  strictly  executed.*  He  even 
attempted  the  absolute  prohibition  of  spirituous  liquors. 

The  order  of  Tippoo  to  destroy  the  palm  tree  is  very  extraordinary, 
as  this  tree  has  been  held  in  great  estimation,  from  the  most  remote 
period,  both  in  Asia  and  Afnca;  while  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
believe  it  to  be  peculiar  to  those  favoured  countries  in  which  his 
religion  is  professed,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  in  the  Alcoran 
of  the  use  of  intoxicatiug  drinks.  ^*  Honour  the  palm  tree/*  says  a 
Mahometan  writer,  ^  for  she  is  your  father's  aunt,"  because,  says  he, 
*^  this  tree  was  formed  from  the  remainder  of  the  clay  from  which 
Adam  was  created." — Thus  it  would  seem  to  have  been  considered 
a  distinguished  inhabitant  of  paradise,  and  a  rival  of  the  vine  in  its 
use  and  excellence. 

Heber  tells  us  that  the  vine  seemed  to  thrive  well  in  some  of  those 
parts  of  India  which  he  visited,  and  that  the  plants  lodged  beautiful^ 
but  were  not  sufficiently  trinuned,  at  least  so  dose  as  to  render  them 
productive-t 

When  Fitch,  a  London  merchant,  was  in  India,  in  1583,  he  found 
the  people  well  versed  in  the  making  of  palm  wine  and  its  distiUa- 
tion.  In  1644,  Bennin  met  with  arrack  as  a  drink  very  familiar ; 
and  mentions  a  liquor  called  bauleponge^  made  of  arrack,  black  sugar, 
juice  of  lemon,  water,  and  a  little  muscadine.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who 
visited  the  Great  Mogul,  from  the  court  of  James  the  I.,  found  pal- 
fniso  wine  and  cocoa  milk  in  current  use;  and  at  that  time,  the 
people  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted  with  wine  and  various  other 
sorts  of  drink.  The  cups,  then  in  use,  were  of  massive  gold  set  with 
the  most  brilliant  gems.  These  were  usually  handed  to  the  visiter 
on  a  plate  of  the  same  metal :  the  one  presented  to  Sir  Thomas  was 
adorned  with  about  2000  precious  stones,  and  the  gold  of  it  weighed 
about  twenty  ounces.  It  was  customary  in  those  times  to  mix  pearls 
and  predotts  gems  with  wine  and  other  strong  drink.  A  present  of 
this  kind  was  o£fered  to  Mr.  Bnmes,  during  his  late  tour  through 
India,  by  Runjeet  Sing,  a  native  prince. 

In  India,  the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  In  the 
whole  range  from  Decca  to  Delhi,  says  Heber,  and  thence  through 

•  Buchanan's  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  voL  i.  p.  56. 

t  Heber's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  thro'  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  S  yrtAs.  4<o. 
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tlie  greater  (Nirt  of  Rajpootana  and  Malwah,  the  raUog  of  aogar  ia 
as  asval  a  part  of  husliandry  as  that  of  tnmipa  or  potatoes  in  England; 
and  sugar  is  prepared  in  every  form  except  the  loaf. 

It  was  a  jn-actioe  amoi^  the  Mognl  monarchs,  when  in  the  splen* 
dour  of  power>  to  have  their  elephants^  usually  amounting  to  5000, 
fed  on  sugar  and  arrack.  The  Pnnjabee  chiefe  still  feed  their  horses 
on  sugar,  and  these  animals  are  very  spirited^  and  do  not  agree  with 
any  other  food.* 

The  jaggory,  which  is  extracted  from  the  sugar-cane,  and  from 
nidch  the  greater  part  of  the  native  rum  is  manufactured,  is  thus 
procured.  The  canes  are  cut  into  pieces  six  inches  long,  and  bruised 
in  a  null ;  the  juice  which  flows  frt>m  them  is  strained  through  a 
cotton  doth  into  a  boiler,  to  which  is  added  a  certain  quantity  of 
lime  water.  When  the  evaporation  has  reduced  it  to  a  proper  con- 
dstenee^  it  is  put  into  a  large  pot  to  cool,  then  poured  into  a  mould 
having  a  hundred  holes,  each  in  shape  of  a  quadrilateral  inverted 
pyramid.  The  frame  being  turned  over,  the  balls  fall  out,  and  after 
being  phiced  on  leaves  for  a  day,  are  exposed  for  sale,  at  a  price 
Tarying  from  six  to  twelve  shillings  the  hundred  weight.  Thus 
jaggory  appears  to  contain  both  sugar  and  molasses,  and  resembles 
the  product,  which  in  Jamaica  comes  out  of  the  cooler  before  it  is 
taken  to  the  curing  house,  being  a  little  more  inspissated,  and  requir- 
ing about  37  gallons  to  the  hundred  weight.  Heber,  during  his 
perigrination  through  the  upper  provinces,  observed  a  very  simple 
description  of  a  machine  for  extracting  sugar  from  the  cane.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  large  vat  under  ground,  covered  with  a  stout  platform,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  wooden  cylinder,  apparently  tiie  hollowed 
stomp  of  a  tree.  In  this  was  a  strong  piece  of  timber  fixed  as  in  a 
socket,  turned  round  by  a  beam,  to  which  two  oxen  were  fastened. 
Behind  the  oxen,  a  man  sat  thrusting  in  pieces  of  cane,  about  a  foot 
long,  between  the  upright  timber  and  its  socket.  These  being 
crushed  by  the  action  of  the  timbers,  the  juice  ran  down  into  a  vat 
below.f  Stones  would  be  preferable  to  this  mode  of  grinding,  on 
the  principle  of  a  common  mill ;  but  they  cannot  be  procured  tiiereof 
a  durable  and  proper  quality:  hence  the  article  produced  in  the 
remote  provinces  is  of  a  coarse  description.  The  profit  of  jaggory 
either  from  the  cane  or  the  palm  is  equally  divided  between  the  fiumer 
and  the  goverment.  From  palms  alone,  a  considerable  revenue  is 
raised,  the  regulations  for  which  differ  in  difierent  districts.     In  one 

*  JafOquemontls  Letters  from  India,  vol.  ii.  p-  215. 
t  Hcber's  NarrAtive  vol.  ii.  p  252. 
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plaMy  wlien  ft  person  plants  a  garden,  die  tree«  are  oenmdeiM  ft$  Mi 
property,  he  paying  one  half  of  the  produce  to  the  slate ;  lA  another, 
they  are  let  in  lots  at  the  rate  of  £40  per  aaAam^     Tboee  are  again 
flamed  to  some  of  the  wferior  YiUagers,  who  extract  and  ^atil  the 
jnices.     Conld  the  jaggory-  from  the  sugar  eaae»  ohaenrea  Bachanaa, 
be  generally  conyerted  either  into  a  palatable  spiritnoiifl  liqnor  or 
into  sngar,  the  barren  plains  of  the  Carnatie  might  be  rendered  pro- 
dnctive.     The  former  suggestion  appears  to  be  not  impracticable^  and 
desenrea  attention  in  the  way  of  expmment.     If  it  should  answer, 
the  whole  of  the  grain  distilled  in  Enrope  might  be  saved  ibr  food.* 
On  die  same  prindple^  Heber  is  of  <^inion  that  almost  the  wh<4e  of 
the  Deccan'might  be  oulttvated  with  vines ;  and  liiat  it  would  be  wise 
in  the  British  government  to  encourage  a  specidatiea  of  lliat  kind, 
were  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  better  berverage  for  the 
tioops  than  the  brandy  now  in  nse.|    The  gnqpes  of  Nnsse^vabad 
are  said  to  equal  those  of  8hiraa,  and  the  vineyards  there  are  become 
fiunous  all  over  India :  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  make  the  phm- 
tation  of  the  vine  more  general  in  that  quarter.     Such  specolations 
would  be  well  repaid  by  the  employment  of  so  vast  a  population  as 
occupy  those  regions: 

Throughout  the  Camatic,  the  distillation  of  mm  or  brandy  is  car' 
ried  on  by  a  particular  caste ;  and  the  process  observed  in  some  of 
the  provinces  is  desmbed  as  follows. — FVom  the  Topaioy  (Mimosa 
leueophkOf)  a  tree  common  in  the  country,  the  bark  is  taken  and  cat 
into  chips,  of  which  about  four  pounds  are  added  to  the  twenty-four 
pounds  and  quarter  of  sugar-cane  jaggory,  with  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  twice  the  bulk  of  this  sweet  substance.     Hie  mixture  is  made 
in  an  earthen  jar  kept  in  the  shade ;  die  fermentation,  commendng  in 
about  twenty-four  hours,  is  completed  on  the  tweUth  day,  when  the 
liquor  is  distilled  by  means  of  thr  following  apparatus: — The  body  of 
the  still  (a  a  aj  is  a  strong  earthen  jar,  capable  of  containing  three 
times  the  bulk  of  the  materials.     On  this  is  bited  with  cow-dung  a 
copper  head  (T^bbJ  having  on  the  inside  a  gutter  fc  c)  for  collecting 
the  vapour  that  has  been  condensed  into  spirit  by  a  constant  small 
stream  of  water,which  Adls  on  the  head  at  (f).  This  water  is  conveyed 
away  by  the  pipe  (g)y  while  the  spirit  is  conducted  into  ajar  by  the  pipe 
(d)^  The  mode  of  condensing  the  spirit  is  very  rude ;  and  the  tiquor,  which 
isneverrectifiedbyaseconddistillationyisexecrable.  The  natives  allege 
that  the  bark  of  the  Topalay  which  is  very  insipid  to  the  taste^  i^ 

•  Buchanan,  vol  L  p.  6.        f  Heber,  vol.  ui.  p.  129. 
t  Buchanan,  vol.  i.  p.  39, 
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vseAiI^by  dinunialuag  the  too  great  tweetnbts  of  the  jaggory.  ^<Te 
me,  howev&r/*  ohaerre^  Bncfaaium,  <4t  i^peais  to  be  rather  of  me,  hf 
Kgnlatiiig  ^be  fermentatioi^  which  in  muk  a  warm  climate  would  be 
apt  to  run  aaddenly  into  tl^e  acetous."* 

la  the  first  vohmieof  the  Aaiatac  Reaearches,  there  is  a  deacription 
of  a  flMsthod  oi  diatiOalion  practiaed  at  Chatra^  in  Ramgfor,  and  other 
proTHieea  in  India,  difiering  but  little  from  tiiat  now  described. 
Throngli  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  for  some  years  resident  in  t^at 
quarter,  I  kave  been  fiivonred  with  the  drawing  of  a  BtiS>  which  with 
the  section  of  that  used  in  the  Mysore  district,  as  above  described,  is 
subjomed. 


When  the  material  for  distilling,  whether  rice,  molasses,  or  the 
simple  fermented  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  is  ready,  a  hole  is  dug 
in  the  earth  suited  to  the  size  of  the  still  or  jar  to  be  employed ;  and 
level  with  the  bottom  of  this  hole  there  is  an  underground  commu-} 
nicadon  made  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  fire  with  atmospherio 
air ;  near  the  edge  of  the  hole  a  chimney  is  erected,  which  serves  as 
well  for  the  supply  of  fiiel,  as  for  the  discharge  of  smoke.  A  fire  of 
dry  wood  is  first  kindled  in  the  pit,  and,  when  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
heatedy*  the  still  is  fixed  in  it,  and  so  bound  round  with  earth,  that 


*  This  Idea  was  probably  taken  from  the  ancient  mode  of  baking  bread  in  the 
East  Instead  of  what  we  call  ovens,  they  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in  which 
they  placed  a  kind  of  earthen  pot,  and  to  its  interior  surface,  when  sufficiently 
heated,  thin  cakes  were  stuck  and  speedily  done. 
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no  heat  can  escape.  Wben  the  jar  begins  to  boil,  and  the  steam  t» 
ascend,  an  Indian  with  a  pot  or  kettle  pours  a  gentle  stream  of  water 
upon  the  head  of  the  still  already  described,  or  on  the  broad  and  thin 
surface  of  a  plate  of  tin  or  copper  (with  a  gutter  for  the  water  to  run 
off,  represented  above),  whioh  is  fixed  on  a  pan,  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  luted  to  the  neck  of  the  still,  and  serving  as  a  condenser. 
.The  extreme  cold  excited  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  on  so 
broad  a  surface,  occasions  the  vapour  from  the  still  to  be  immediately 
condensed,  and  to  run  in  a  trickling  stream  into  the  recover. 

Maria  Graham,  in  her  Journal  of  a  residence  in  India,  thus  des- 
cribes the  working  of  a  native  still,  which  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing.  The  still,  says  she,  was  simply  constructed.  Round  a 
hole  in  the  earth,  a  ledge  of  clay,  four  inches  high,  was  raised  with  an 
opening  about  half  a  foot  wide,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  fire. 
Upon  the  clay  a  large  earthen  pot  was  luted ;  to  its  mouth  was  luted 
the  mouth  of  a  second  pot ;  and  where  they  joined,  an  earthen  spout, 
a  few  inches  long,  was  inserted,  which  served  to  let  off  the  spirit 
condensed  in  the  upper  jar,  which  was  kept  cool  by  a  person  pouring 
water  constantly  over  it.  When  she  went  into  the  cottage,  or  still- 
house,  she  found  a  woman  sitting  with  a  child  on  one  arm,  and  with 
the  other  she  was  cooling  the  still,  by  pouring  water  on  it  firom  a 
cocoa-nut  shell  ladle.  The  woman  informed  her  that  she  sat  at  her 
occupation  from  sunrise  to  sunset  without  scarcely  a  change  of  posi- 
tion ;  and  while  they  were  talking,  her  husband  entered  the  cottage 
laden  with  toddy  for  distilling.  He  was  a  bandari,  or  toddy-gatherer. 
On  his  head  was  the  common  gardener's  bonnet,  resembling  in  shape 
the  cap  seen  on  the  statues  and  gems  of  Paris,  and  from  his  girdle 
were  suspended  the  implements  of  his  trade.* 

rin  1782,  two  gentlemen,  named  Crofts  and  Lennox,  constructed  a 
distillery  at  Sooksagur,near  Calcutta,  at  which  spirituous  liquors  were 
distilled  in  the  European  manner,  and  with  all  the  improvements  or 
the  day.  As  these  spirits  were  applied  to  all  the  purposes  of  Batavia 
arrack,  the  establishment  was  found  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the 
province  of  Bengal.t  If  such  undertakings  were  encouraged  by  the 
East  India  Company,  they  would  not  only  be  a  means  of  enrich- 
ing individuals,  but  a  source  of  considerable  revenue,  particularly 
in  a  country  where  there  are  such  abundance  of  fruits  and  gram 
of  every  description,  and  where  the  population,  exclusive  of  Euro- 
peans, is   estimated  at  110,000,000;  only  ten  millions  of  which 

*  Foster's  Journey  from  Bengal  to  England. 
'  f  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India,  4to  p.  25  and  26. 
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iu«  ItfaliomelaiiB/  Who  we  not  more  strict  in  the  ohserTanee  of 
their  religious  duties  than  their  brethren  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  Hindoos^  it  is  well  known^  although  forbidden  to  use  ardent 
qMrits,  are  not  more  abstemious  in  that  respect  than  the  natives 
of  other  countries.  They  account  brandy  an  infallible  medicine, 
md,  uiftder  that  impression,  frequently  rub  their  joints  with  thia 
panaeea.  Even  the  Brahmins,  whose  ordinary  drink  should  be  water, 
sometimes  run  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  caste  for  an  indulgence  in 
the  use  of  intoxicating  Uquors.  Like  the  Turks,  they  drink  in 
secret,  and  like  them  take  every  precaution  to  avoid  deteetioik ;  but 
their  hypocrisy  is  sometimes  discovered,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
their  ndghbours.  From  Heber,  we  learn  that,  in  opposition  to  their 
rospeedVe  religious  creeds,  both  the  Hindoos  and  the  Indian  Maho- 
metans are  great  drunkards  ;*  though,  according  to  Hamilton,  the 
dvil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  law  forbids  the .  use  of  wine  and  all 
distilled  liquors.  Duboisf  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  Brahmio 
in  the  village  of  Tanjore,  whose  house  took  fire,  and  he  being  the 
only  person  of  that  caste  in  the  place,  the  inhabitants  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  his  effects ;  but  what  was  their 
astonishment,  when,  among  other  things,  they  discovered  a  large  jar 
half  full  of  arrack,  with  which  this  luxurious  disciple  of  Vishnu  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  regaling.  Tennant  says  that  he,  himself  heard 
a  Hindoo  confess  that  he  was  drunk,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  deserted 
by  his  companions  on  account  of  that  misdemeanour.  Notwith- 
standiiig  the  weakness  of  some,  the  Brahmins  of  high  caste  are  very 
scrupulous  in  taking  wine.  Heber  found  much  difficulty  in  con- 
quering the  doubts  of  two  of  them  who  refused  taking  physic  when 
dangerously  ill,  for  fear  of  its  being  mixed  with  wine,  declaring  they 
woidd  rather  die  than  taste  it.  Intoxication  amongst  the  natives  is  not 
common,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Hooleey  or  Hindoo  carnival,  the  people 
of  central  India  indulge  in  all  kinds  of  riot  and  festivity,  and  men 
may  be  thwe  seen  inebriated,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  on  similar 
occasions.  w^ 

For  what  object  laws  were  enacted  in  the  East  prohibitory  of  the  ' 
use  of  all  kinds  of  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors,  has  not  been 
explained  on  any  civil  or  religious  principle,  whether  for  the  sake  of 
heahh,  temperance,  or  morality.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that 
amidst  the  numerous  dass  of  gods  in  the  Indian  mythology,  there 
is  noine  to  correspond  with  Bacchus,  except  Suraderi,  the  goddess  of 
wine,  who  arose,  say  the  Hindoos,   from  the  ocean  when  it  was 

*  NamtiTe,  vol.  iii.  p.  267. 

t  Ifannen  and  CuBtomt  of  the  People  of  India,  4  to. 
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clmnied  wiih  tbe  monntaitt  Maniar  i  »  n«tion  wUdi  seems  totftdiote 
that  the  Indians  came  from  a  country  in  which  wine  was  andoitly 
^nade,  and  considered  as  a  blessing ;  thoogh  the  dangerous  effects  of 
intemperance  induced  tlieir  early  legislalCHrB  to  prohibit  the  use  •£  aU 
spirituous  liquors.*  Picart  says,  the  most  probaUe  reason  that  can 
be  given  for  the  prohibidon  of  wine  is  the  high  sense  entertfuned  fov 
Tirtue  by  some  aadent  Brahmins,  who  had  the  greatest  aversion  to 
any  thing  that  might  contribute  to  plunge  than  into  irr^ilarities,  <» 
disorder  the  senses.  They  eonadered  tliat  drink  as  highly  penudous 
whidh  would  extinguish  a  maa^s  reason,  and  therefore  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  inspire  the  people  wh<wi  they  governed  with  (dmilar 
sentiments.f 

The  manufacture  of  arrack  in  India  is  canded  on  extensively  ;  a 
fine  description  is  distiUed  at  Qoa,  from  the  Toddy  of  the  ooooa-nut 
trees  which  grow  abnndandy  in  the  neighbourbood.  It  is  sold  in 
casks  of  21  gallons  each,  and  the  price  differs  according  to  its  quality ; 
but  it  is  for  the  most  part  cheap.  An  idea  of  the  importance  oi  the 
arrack  trade  may  be  formed  from  the  following  account  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  this  article  from  part  of  the  territory  of  Tippoo 
Sultan  and  oilier  districts  ^-p- 


In  1797. 

In  1798. 

In  1799. 

Lcagers. 

Gallons. 

Leagera.     Gallons. 

Imported  from 

Columbo     .     16 

76 

aio 

10 

76} 

BaUvia        .     73 

32 

11 

Cochin         .     42 

97 

12 

25                 49i 

Anjengo      .     26 

11 

2&               126 

Cftnara                2 

3 

Exported  in  1797, 20 

18 

26 

28                 12 

Imported  by  sea,  from  1st  January  to  Slst  December,  1799,  into 
the  Pye  Nada  District,  viz. : — 

Arrack,   485  canad.     Cochin  arrack,  4  leagers.      Country  arraek,       4  le^;«rs. 
96i  leagers,  4  pipes,  1 1 0  pipea. 

81  casks,  2  casks,  392  canad. 

16  kegs,  92  bottles, 

17]^  case8,Columboarrackl6j^  leagers.  Rum,  .  .  .    2  chests,, 

6  jars,  5  casks,  20  cases* 

21  pipes,      ^  4  kegs.  Gin,    .    .   37    do. 

Brandy,  •    14  doaen,    '  7  pipes, 

2  oasks,  16,000  bottles^ 

29  cases. 

Exported  in  1799  and  1800,  from  the  above  district : — 
Arrack,    36^  leagers,  Rum,  4  pipes,  4  casks  Amwk. 

16  kegs,  1  chest,  2  cbestsbrandy* 

160  bottles.      Rum,  shrub,  2  boxes.         Col.  Arrack,  16  leagers. 
Brandy,        7  chests,  30  gallons.' 

Gin,  63  cases.  Gin,  10  T 


•  Vide   An  Essay  on  the  gods    of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 

t  Picart's  Religious  Ceremonies,  vol,  iii.  p.  274. 
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Tlie  rdm  of  tike  wine  and  sphfife  hkiparted  fWmi  tkd  eastern  iskaids' 
uto  ^  ports  ef  Bengal,  Fdift  8«.  George^  and  Bombay,  fifom  1814 
to  1818,  amounted  to  1,359,884  rupees**  And  of  the  same  artioler 
it  has  been  eompnted  tbat  a  qvaatity  vndned  atnotless  than  9,196,221 
nipees,  had  been  imported  into  those  places  from  the  nnited  kingd(mi.f 
In  iHe six  years  endkg  5th  Jmrnary,  1820,  the  free  trading  shipsappear^ 
to  hare  imported  into  all  parts  of  India,  of  beer  and  ale,  6,282,214 
^ns^  TBlaed  air  £595,858  88.  5di;  of  British  spii4Cs,  24[,808|' 
gallons,  valned  at  £16,997  5s.  i  of  foreign  spirits,  907,255  gallons^ 
rained  at  £195,937  Is^  Id. ;  and  of  wines  1,851,865  gallons,  valued 
st  dE875,379  9s.  ld.{  The  Company's  ships  imported  of  beer  and 
ale  from  1814  to  1818,-^291  h<^heads,  valued  at  £2057.§  FVom 
China,  98,099  rupees'  worth  of  wine  and  sj^ts,  excluave  of  the 
Company's  trade,  were  also  imported  into  Bengal,  Fort  St.  George, 
and  Bombay,  during  that  time  ;||  while  the  export  of  wine  and  ^irita 
^ra  those  places  to  the  eastward  and  otiher  islands  in  the  same  period 
stands  as  fivDowB : — 

fit  1814-15,  to  thevalae  of 425,436  nipees. 

1815-16»  do.  293,720    do. 

1816.17»  do.  217,354    do. 

1817-18,  do.  267,654    do. 

In  1810  were  exported  from  Calootta  to  Rangoon,  3,000  gallons  of 
nun  alone  ;5  snd  from  1815  to  1818,  there  w«re  794  pipes  of  Madeira 
wine,  rained  at  194^90  sioea  rupees,  and  oth^  liquors  to  the 
amount  of  4,840  rupees,  carried  from  tliis  quarter  by  American 
tradoiB,**  For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  table 
of  imports  given  in  this  work  at  the  conclusion  of  the  observations  on 
the  iprit  trade  of  China. — ^A  very  oonnderable  commerce  is  carried  on^ 
tbough<tifferent  partsof  India,  in  the  article  of  jaggory,  or  native  sugar, 
and  the  in^rtsand  exports  of  it  in  the  Mysore  prove  highly  advanta- 
geoQs.ff  The  distillation  of  the  flowers  of  the  Mahwah  or  JBiladhuca 
tree  (basM  loHfoHoy)  affords  a  branch  of  important  trade*  The 
peopleof  Bahar  make  a  strong  spirit  from  them,  whioh  they  sell  so 

•  Parliamentary  Report,  No.  476,  p.  816.  The  intrinsic  value  of  tlie  Bengal 
sioea  rupee  is  24d.  666 ;  Madras  rupee,  23d.  247  ;  and  of  the  Bombay  rupee,  23d 
004,  the  common  or  aTemge  value  of  wfaieh  is  23d.  606 ;  but  to  avoid  Iraotions,  sajr 
Sa.fheTiipee. 

t  Vide  ^eiMNTt,  p.  238  and  239.         t  Ibid*  P-  322-^5* 
,  §  Olid.,  p.  336.  I  Ibid.  p.  240. 

Y  Franklin's  Tracta  on  the  Dominions  of  Ava,  8vo.  1811. 

**  Parliamentary  Report,  p.  345. 

tt  For  a  more  particular  account  of  these  matters,  see  Buchanan*s  Journey 
tbrough  the  countries  of  the  Mysore,  Canora,  and  Malabar,  3  vols.  4to. 
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r&ry  ^heap,  that  ^pwarcU  of  an  Bnglidi  pfait  may  be  pnrcliaaed  for  one 
half^penny,  and  the  most  seasoned  drunkard  can  intoxicate  himself  for 
liiat  sum.*  The  tree  is  nearly  the  size  of  an  oak,  which  it  strongly 
resembles ;  its  flowers  fall  towards  the  end  of  February,  the  juice  of 
which  is  fermented  and  used  in  yarious  ways.  The  part  chosen  from 
which  to  collect  the  juice,  is  the  calix  or  bulb  that  supports  the  petals, 
which  are  of  a  pale  pink  colour.  When  dried,  it  resembles  a  small 
raisin  both  in  appearance  and  flavour,  and  tastes  like  that  of  Malaga* 
The  flowers  of  tike  Mahwah  difler  considerably  from  those  of  every 
dthe^  tree,  bearing  a  striking  likeness  to  berries,  and  falling  spontane- 
ously as  they  ripen.  They  are  then  gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
Vast  quantities  of  those  flowers  are  consumed  during  the  Hoolee^  or 
great  Indian  camiyat,  and  are  conveyed  in  c^mmum  widi  grain  and 
other  commodities,  and  sold  in  various  parts  of  In^a.  Berides  their 
mebriating  qualities,  they  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sustenance 
of <the  wilder  tribes  of  the  Bheels,  who,  as  well  as  the  low  castes  of 
Rajpoots,  distQ  them  into  arrack.  The  Bengalese  also  manu&cture 
from  them  a  good  spuit.  The  flowers,  whether  eaten  dressed  or  raw, 
are  good  nutritive  food ;  and  from  them  is  expreased  a  kind  of  oil 
resembling  ghee^  or  clarified  butter,  with  which  k  is  often  mixed. 
This  oil  is  frequently  burned  in  lamps,  and  applied  as  a  salve  in  cuta- 
neous diseases.  A  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the  Mahwah  eould 
not  fail  of  being  attended  with  many  advantages  in  diflerent  parts  of 
central  India,  and  might  be  equaUy  as  profitable  to  the  natives,  as  the 
Agaf)e  to  the  Mexicans,  even  were  it  merely  for  the  purpose  t>f  ^ystil- 
latron,  independent  of  its  other  valuable  prop^rties.t  As  it  is,  the 
government  raisies  a  considerable  revenue  from  H,  retaining  a  right  to 
the  fruit  and  timber.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones,  were  the 
side  of  the  liquor  which  it  afibrds  duly  restrained  by  law,  it  nagfat  be 
applied  to  sundry  serviceable  purposes.  The  same  observaiion  is 
applicable  to  the  drink  made  frx>m  toddy,  the  vending  of  which,  from 
want  of  being  propwly  regulated,  renders  it  so  common  and  cheap 
that  it  has  been  contemptuously  called /lartaA  arrack,  on  account  of 
its  being  a  favourite  with  the  lowest  order,  or  pariahs^  who  rank 
among  the  meanest  castes  of  India.  It  is  not,  however,  determined, 
whether  the  t&rm  pariah  arrack  be  used  generally  to  imply  an  infe- 
rior and  adulterated  spirit,  or  is  only  applicable  to  that  liquor  with 
which  Ganga,  (caniMbu  sativaj  and  a  species  of  Daiwra  have  been 
compounded.    At  Lahore,  drink  is  taken  by  weight,  and  Bumea 

•  Ajiatio  ReMwehes,  ▼oL  L  p.  803.     Oriental  Memoin,  ysA.  ii.  p.  452. 
t  MalcoWi  Memoirs  of  Centnd  India,  voL  ii.  p.  47. 
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TebtM  tbol  th«  pinice  Runjeet  Sing  usnally  took  about  eight  piee  i 
at  one  entertainment,  he  saw  him  qnaff  the  measure  ai  eighteen 
pice.*  Of  this  ehief  it  is  said  that  he  felt  gready  annoyed  that  he 
eoold  not  drink  like  a  fish  without  being  drunk,  nor  eat  like  an  ele* 
phaat  and  escqie  a  surfettf  His  farourite  beverage  was  a  spirit 
Astined  from  Cabul  grapes,  which  is  very  fiery,  and  stronger  than 
brmdy.  It  is  tdid  of  one  of  the  Mogul  oMmarchs  that  he  was  aeons* 
tomed  to  drink  upwards  of  twenty  cups  a-day-^a  quantity  equal  to 
five  wiiie4N»ttliB8  of  our  melmire. 

Smne  of  the  tribes  call  spirits^re  vxUery  probably  f^m  the  drcum^ 
stanee  of  tfaeur  being  easily  ignited^  Jao^piemont,t  when  in  the  Thibet 
tiaa  oMMmtaiiks,  was  surrounded  with  a  number  of  the  natires,  who, 
on  seeing  him  bum  a  litUe  brandy  on  alump  of  sugar  and  afterwards 
drink  i^  ezdaimed  tbatho  waa  drinking  ^te^  and  must  therefore  be 
thederiLt 

The-  diftrent  kmds  of  grun  cuItiTated  in  the  Nepanl  tenitory^y 
alibrd  ample  materials  for  making  intojdeating  drink  $  and  hence  we 
&id  the  various  tribes,  oceupying  that  region,  are  much  addicted 
to  inebriety.  So  strong  are  thek  propensities  in  this  respect,  that 
they  make  offisrings  in  some  of  their  temples  to  the  priests,  who  repre- 
sent* their  deities,  of  a  portion  of  tbrir  fiikvonrite  drinks,  which  they 
qnalf  out  of  human  scuUs,  and  so  largely,  as  to  cause-  thraa  to  dance 
ihrionaly ;  an  extravagance  often  attributed  to  inspiration.  A  beve- 
rage termed  j^^^nur^  made  from  rice  op  wheat,  is  brewed  much  in  the 
lame  anttner  as  our  ale  which  it  strongly  resembles,  and  is  in  consi- 
deraUe  repute;  and,  according  to  Hamilton,  the  wheat  and  barley 
are  reared  for  the  mqpress  purpose  of  making  spirituous  liquors*  At 
tome  of  the  marts^^ere  rice-  or  mumma,  sah,  extract  of  sugaxs-cane, 
hogs,  dried  fish,  tobacco,  cloths,  bang^  opium,  and  ether  articles  are 
fldd,  inelviating  beverages  form  no  inconriderable  portion  of  the 
traffiftf 

>  Aa  bees  are  numerous  in  the  north  of  India,  vast  quantities  of 
honey  are  eolleeted,  and  the  mode  of  doing  so  is  without  that  cruelty 
towards  the  insect  whidi  is  the  practice  in  other  countries. — The 
cottages  have  atber  hoDow  trunks  of  trees  or  cylindrical  earthen  pots 
built  into  tho  waHs  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  the  insects  have 
access  through  perfbrationa'Oil  the  outside  to  construct  their  cells,  and 

*  A  small  eopper  coin.     Burne^'  Tnvels,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
t  Jaoquemont's  LetterB  from  tndia,  toI.  ti.  p;  22. 
X  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  271. 
$  Hamilton's  Account  of  Nepaul,  4to. 
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d^MMijt'tboif  «M6f^lhe  <sott»gecsmthia  tbe  hire 

lit  pleafurfi,  by  dftfiere^l;  ^upofje  ooalriviuicesy  svich  as  » lifting  almtter 
or  flliding  door.  Wboia  the  kirejba^  «my/ed  at  miatentfy  the  bees 
«ro  expelied  by  a  gt^  aojyse  yiade  at  tbe  ioner  extraooity  wUbeb 
drivea  them  oiit»  end  by  oo^af  of  a  seoriot  ralve  tbey  are  |»»YratGd 
netitrBiiig  nntU  the  w)u9le  Qf ibe  booey  baa  been  reinore^*  Matenab 
era  thus  easily  procured  for  denestio  f^urposes*  as  well  pup  for  Tariouf 
drinks,  both  cooUag  and  wiritf  re- 

Fraser,  in  bis  tour,  informs  us,  that  tbe  pe<^Ie  reflidiqg  Bmsmg  tbf 
faiUs  at  tbfl  fi>ot  of  tbe  HioMlek  mountatns,  make  intwaraliag  liquors 
from  grain  and  other  matepria)^,  and  that  tbey  ppro^nre  from  the 
grapes  eonunon  to  the  eowlry  tiro  sorts  of  strong  drink,  ona  of 
a  superior  land  used  by  the  higher  classes  and  catted  WA^,feKSaented 
in  the  usual  soAnner  $  the  other  is  prepared  by  pomring  Ji9t  water  on 
tbe  residue  of  the  fruit,  fermented  and  dbtilled  by  meaas  of  aa 
apparatus  of  a  rery  rude  qonstruclion,*  At  Cnrsalee,  on  the  Jumna, 
be  observed  that  they  intoxicvst^d  themselres  with  a  aort  of  beer 
bnewed  fro9>  grain  and  particDiar  toots  wfaicb  they  sharpened  with 
pepper.  During  his  stay  there,  he  witnessed  the  ceremony  attendant 
on  the  bathing  of  the  images  of  their  gods  in  the  waters  of  the  Jimma* 
The  ooncoui:iBe  of  people  wss  immenses  they  danced  in  the  meat 
grotes^e  apwi  swriige  manner,  to  the  soupd  of  straoge  mnrio  under 
the  infliience  of  their  Hquora,  a  nuiltitude  of  men  tslfiipg  bai|ds»  some* 
times  in  a  inroiei  sometimes  in  a  Un^,  beating  time  with  their  feel» 
bending  and  diatortfag  their  bodies  in  rariiHis  ways*  The  men  kept 
danoingaO  the  day,  and  in  the  evemag  were  joined  indiscriminately 
by  the  woman,  who  supported  the  dancing  and  revefary  till  the  night 
waa  fiur  adyamsed*  This  frantic  kind  of  Worship  was  eontinued  fer 
aeToral  successiYe  days,  and  mostly  ended  with  the  0xbwg6m  of 
their  liqnorS'f 

The  people  inhabiting  the  Garrow  hiUs,  north  east  of  Bengsl, 
though  extremely  rude  and  uncultivated,  have,  according  to  Mr< 
Elliott,  various  sorts  of  drinks ;  but  that  most  in  use  is  drawn  from 
rice  soaked  in  water  three  or  four  days.  From  the  kebulf  a  tree 
resembling  the  palmira,  a  fine  spirit  might  be  made,  as  it  posseises 
miiph  saccharine  mattery  but  tbe  Iphabitants  are  too  ignorant  to 
appredate  its  value  and  turn  it  to  good  apcount4 

*  Tour  to  the  Sources  of  tbe  Rivers  Jimma  and  Ganges. 
t  Tour  to  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  p.  492« 
%  Aaiatio  Researches,  vol.  iu.  p.  22. 


Jn  CmhinBtef  a'  g«od  wine  it  aiadc  reiemblihg  Madeira,  and 
knmdy  ia  dfatiflpd,  wiiiefay  acoording  to  Jaeqneinoiity  resembles  a 
laixtore  of  bad  ^ntaslto,  with  indtferout  Kirchenwauer,  The  Tines, 
partiadarly  hi  the  gardeiiSy  are  g^aatic,  and  some  of  them,  thougli 
yoiAg,  bare  been  ftond  to  measne  two  feet  in  oiroiiniference.* 

The  Afyhanhitaflaa  prepare  a  strong  drink  from  the  milk  of  rfieep^ 

wfaicbls  aaid  to  possess  a  very  invigorating  property.^    These  people 

sre  not  wholly  dependent  on  this  spedes  of  Bqnor,  since  the  Greeks 

■ad  AxmeuBK,  who  iseljtled  itt  that  country,  distil  spirits  and  make 

wise  to  a  conaideraUe  extents    About  Cabnl,  grapes  are  so  jrientiM 

a»  to  admit  of  exportation ;  and  cattle  are  fed  on  tiiem  for  three 

■ontha  im  tiie  year.     Of  the  A%haaistan  grapes  there  are  ten  diffe^^ 

rentkiBdaL   The  best  grow  on  frame  works ;  tiie  inferior  are  sniered 

to  creep  on  tlse  ground.    Plmnmg  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of 

May.    T^  peo^e  of  Cabal  convert  the  grape  into  more  uses  tiian 

the  inhabitaata  of  almost  any  other  country ;  they  employ  its  jiuce 

in  reasting  meat,  and  during  meals  have  gn^-powder  for  a  pickle* 

TVs  powder  is  made  by  dryiag  unripe  grapes  and  pounding  titem 

^ftcrwarda:  It  looks  like  Oayenne  pepper,  and  has  a  pleasant  taster 

flfspcs  are  ^llen  purchased  for  a  half-penny  a  pound,  large  quantities 

vo  pcoaerTod  as  nusms,  and  grape  sirup  ii  in  great  colisamptio  « 

In  the  city  of  Cabnl,  during  the  month  of  May,  the  FalodUh  Is  iti 

Ugh  estimation. '  This  Li  a  white  jelly  strained  from  wheat  and  drunk 

with  sherbet  and  Mow.    Thero  are  no  date  trees  at  Cabul,  but  they 

tre  to  be  ftimd  dx>ut  Candahar  and  Pashawuri  yet  the  people  are 

igberant  of  iMraeting  from  them  any  intoxicating  materiaL      Id 

A%himi«ta»i  the  grainb  of  a  species  of  rice  are  so  long>  that  fourteen 

<»f  them  ate  said  to  make  a  span. 

The  yin^  In  some  parts  of  Afghawistaa  are  not  cut  <Nr  pruned,  but 
^wed  to  ascend  the  highest  trees ;  and  they  are  sometimes  found 
powing  on  lilyoaks  about  eighty  £set  from  the  ground.  The  grapes 
tins  produced  are  inferior  to  those  reared  on  frame  work.  Tbo 
9morpairuB  is  so  j^val^t  here,  that  every  one  conceives  his  oWn 
satifm  to  be  superior  to  all  others.  Hence  the  emperor  Babu, 
whose  memory  is  still  held  in  the  greatest  respect  in  Cabul,  thought 
no  portion  of  the  world  equal  to  his  own,  und  used  exultingly  to  say^ 
*^  This  climate  is  extremely  defighiful,  and  there  is  no  such  phice  in 
the  known  world.  Drink  wine  in  the  citadel  of  Cabul,  and  send 
roand  the  cup  without  stopping,  for  it  is  at  once  a  mountain,  a  sea,  » 
lovn,  and  a  desert.^ 

*  Porster's  Journey,  &c.  vol.  ii  p.  21.    Jacquemont*s  Letters, 
t  Elphinstone's  Account  of  Cabul,  &c.  4to.  p.  236. 
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In  Cabul,  the  Armeniaiis  are  the  principal  dealers  and 
turers  of  intoxicatiiig  drinks,  but  the  present  governor,  willi  the  best* 
intentions,  has  put  an  end  to  the  Armenian  influence  by  a  strict  pr«>- 
hibition  of  wine  and  spirits.  Hence  the  Armenians^  together  with 
the  Jews,  hare  fled  to  ether  countries,  as  they  had  no  means  of  sup- 
port but  that  of  distilling  spirits  and  manuflictnring  wine.  Previous 
to  this  edict,  40  bottles  of  wine  or  10  of  brandy  might  hvre  been 
purchased  for  a  rupee. 

Among  the  fruits  of  Bokhara,  mdotts  are  in  the  highest  estimalionf 
water-mekms  in  particuhur  have  a  superior  flavour,  and  grow  to  such 
an  enormous  siae,  that  twenty  people  may  feast  on  one^  and  two  of 
diem  are  said  to  form  a  load  for  a  donkey:  they  afibrd  a  delicionff 
cooling  beverage.  In  diat  country,  there  is  a  curious  and  common 
substitute  for  sugar,  called  Turw^ubeen,  It  is  a  saecharine.gum 
which  exudes  from  the  well-known  shrub  called  c€unePs'4homj  or^the 
Khari»Shootur.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  when  this  shrub  is  in 
flower,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  morning  covered  with  drops  Uke  dew, 
which,  when  shaken  into  a  clotii  placed  beneath  the  bush,  is  the  Tur^ 
unjuheen.  Some  hundred  maunds  of  it  are  coHeoted  annually,  and 
the  whole  sweet-meats  of  the  country  are  prepared  with  it.  From  its 
nature  and  properties,  it  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  numna  given  to 
the  Israelites. 

From  grape  jdHy,  or  shrup  ndxed  with  chopped  iee,  the  Bokha- 
nans  draw  what  they  term  rc^tU  ijan^  or  the  delight  of  life.  Here 
ice  is  an  indispensable  artide :  in  winter,  it  is  stored  in  pits,  and  sold 
In  warm  weather  at  a  very  low  price.  No  one  drinks  water  in 
Bokhara  without  idng  it,  and  a  b^gar  may  be  seen  purchasing  it, 
while  he  proclaims  his  poverty  and  implores  the  charitable  bounty  of 
the  passengers.  The  water,  which  the  king  drinks,  is  brought  in 
skins  under  the  charge  and  seals  of  two  officers.  It  is  opened  by  the 
virier,  first  tasted  by  the  people,  and  then  by  Jiiingftlfj  when  it  is 
once  more  sealed  and  despatched  to  the  king.  The  daily  meals  of 
his  majesty  undergo  a  like  scrutiny ;  the  minister  eats,  he  gives  to 
those  around  him;  they  wait  the  lapse  of  an  hour  to  judge  of  the 
effect,  when  they  are  locked  up  and  despatched.  His  majesty  has 
one  key  and  his  ministers  another.  F^uit,  sweet-meats,  drinks,  and 
every  eatable,  undergo  the  same  examination. 

In  Bokhara,  there  is  a  disease  called  tiie  Mohkam  or  Kolee^  a  land 
of  leprosy  that  ronders  the  skin  dry  and  shrivelled,  the  hair  of  the 
body  flJls  off;  the  nails  and  teeth  drop  out,  and  the  whole  frame 
assumes  a  horrible  t^pearance.  This  disease  is  provalent  in  the  rice 
^tricts,  and  is  said  to  be  caused  by  die  use  of  houza^  a  strong  dripk 
distilled  from  black  barley. 
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Huwy  18  U>imdaiit  in  'Bokhara  and  the  adjacent  cotintries ;  but  It 
is  not  much  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  the  beverages.  Captain 
Bamea  atates  that  he  obserred  bees  feed  on  mntton,  that  in  winter 
Jkej  we  often  supported  with  flesh  instead  of  sngar ;  that  which  he 
saw  grren  to  them  was  fresh ;  and  he  adds,  Ihat  they  sometimes 
attacked  dried  flak 

Tlnmg hoot  the  whole  continent  of  India,  the  people  are  wdl 
aoqaaiated  wj^  the  diilerent  Tirtnes  of  all  the  spedes  of  palm.  Of 
these,  die  eoeoa-nnt  tree  feoco#  ntfcf/^a;  is  the  mos  trainable,  as  it  not 
oi^  affwda  food  bat  a  hrge  supply  of  toddy,  though  not  in  so  great 
a  quantity  as  1^  palmira.  The  date  tree  (phmnix  dueiyiiforajy  the 
Tamar  ef  tiie  Hebrews, yields  toddy  also,  but  ndther  so  mudi  nor  of 
so  good  a  quality  as  that  whidi  is  produced  by  the  other  species  of 
pafan.  This  tree,  as  well  as  those  of  the  same  genus,  has  been  the 
subject  of  great  reaearoh  and  inrestigadon  with  many  eminent 
writers,  of  whom  Laroher,  in  his  learned  notes  on  Herodotus,  has 
been  daborate ;  after  bun  Pontedora,  Toumefort,  and  Knmpfer  may 
be  eoaauited ;  the  latter,  in  his  Amo»nitates  Exolictt,  has  been  happily 
minute  in  illnstrating  this  portion  of  natural  historjr« 

The  skill  and  ingenuity  which  the  inhabitants  of  India  gene- 
rally dbplay  in  making  intoxicating  bererages  from  the  produce 
of  th«r  trees,  as  well  as  from  other  portions  of  the  regetable 
kingdom,  hare  been  clearly  exemplified;  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  procured,  and  the  habits,  therefore,  which  thrir  use 
has  engendered,  hare  tended  much  to  the  injury  of  Europeans 
and  natives,  both  in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  yiew.  Dr.  Bncha^ 
nan,  however,  has  questioned thi^ particularly  as  repects  health;  and 
obserrea,  tiiat  intoxication  is  less  frequently  a  cause  of  disease,  than  is 
usually  alleged;  it  chiefly,  he  says,  proves  injurious  to  the  health  of 
our  seamen  and  soldiers  in  warm  climates,  by  making  them  imprtt^ 
dendy  expose  themselves  to  other  causes  of  sidmess.  **  The  two 
persons  in  my  service,"  continues  the  Doctor,  ^^that  are  mosi  subject 
to  fnerM  are  my  interpreter  and  painter,  although  from  their  situ- 
ation  in  Ufe,  they  are  exempted  from  all  hardships ;  but  from  thdr 
caste,  they  ought  not  to  taste  spirituous  fiquors,  and  are  really  sobef 
men.  At  the  same  time,  a  man  who  takes  care  of  my  tents,  although 
he  b  exposed  to  all  weathers,  and  at  times  to  much  fatigue,  enjoya 
perfect  health,  probably  keeps  off  the  lever  by  copiously  drinking 
ipiritnous  liquors,  to  the  use  of  which  he  is  exceedingly  addicted." 
Bat  with  all  due  respect  for  the  Doctor  s  opinion,  this  example  should 
not  be  received  as  a  precedent,  because  it  is  well  known,  that  those 
who  are  addicted  to  a  sUvudi  use  of  ardent  spirits,  are  more  subject  to 
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,  Aaa  tiiaie  who  we  tlMB  wUk  aiodenlMNi.  In  TnSm,  at  in 
Snvpe,  where  the  dkokn  morkH  hm  been  to  £ital  in  its  eiects,  il 
has  been  proved  that  dnndten  and  diiayrted  duKaoten  were  the  first 

^JDrinkbii^  EfrntnooBJaqaan^''  nyt  Heher,  ^is  higUj  iBJviom  te 
onr  soldiery  in  India.  Nothing  can  be  more  ibolidiy  or  in  its  effBcti 
ttore  pemidoii%  than  Ae  iHaniiw  in  whidi  ipirite  are  distribiited 
among  the  troope.  Eariy  every  BMvningainat  of  fiery,  coarae>  midi* 
fated  nun  ia  given  to  every  Aiaa ;  and  half  thai  qoantity  to  every 
woman ;  tfaia  the  greater  pan  e£  the  new  eomcrs  abhor  in  the  first 
initanee;  or  woold,  at  all  eveata^  if  left  to  dmnaelvea,  mix  witfa 
water.  The  ridicQle  of  their  aeasoned  oompaaionB,  however,  deteis 
thenifrom  dabg  so,  and  a  haUt  of  the  wont  land  of  intemperance  is 
aoq[iiired  in  a  few  weeha,  more  6tai  to  tbe  army  than  the  swords  of 
the  Jto,  or  the  dimate  of  the  Bmrmese.  If  half  the  qaaatity  of 
iqririts,  well  watered,  were  given  at  a  more  seasonable  honr,  and,  to 
eompenaate  ^r  the  loaa  of  tbe  rest,  a  cap  of  strong  cofiee  were  allowed 
to  each  man  every  morning,  the  men  would  be  qnito  as  well  pleased, 
and  both  their  bodies  and  soak  preserved  from  many  dreadful  evils."* 
.  Captain  Mnndy,  who  had  a  good  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct 
opimon  of  the  matter,  says,  that  many  a  liver  complaint,  laid  to  the 
diarge  of  an  Indian  dimate^  owes  its  origin  to  this  bva-lihe  potation; 
idbding  to  the  general  use  of  arrack,  and  its  diei4[»ne6s  unfortunately 
•ddsto  its  fiisctnatbg  qualities,  which  are  further  heightened  by  aa 
jnfuMOB  of  dkillieif  to  render  it  the  more  intoxicating.f  Speaking 
on  this  subject,  Hamilton  observes,  that  one  cause  of  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  Christiaauty  in  India,  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  dissoluto  lives  of  some  o£  the  early  Christians ;  and  the  defgy  not 
only  indulging  in  the  use  j  butactually  trafficking  in  the  saleof  arradt; 
a  practice  equally  obnoxious  to  the  Brabmins  and  Mahometans.^ 

The  kingdom  ot  Tfaibet>  although  not  so  early  known  to  Europeans 
as  some  other  eastern  countries,  yet  we  were  partially  acquainted  with 
it  from  the  visit  of  Marco  Polo.  He  observed  that  the  Thibetians 
had  no  wine,  but  an  exceUent  drink  made  from  com  or  rice,  flavoured 
yriik  various  sjnees.  Oderic,  in  1318,  found  bread  and  rice-wine  in 
that  country  in  abundance.  Turner,  in  the  account  of  his  embassy 
to  the  Teshoo  Lama,  makes  us  more  familiar  with  the  arts,  manners, 
end  customs  of  the  Thibetians.    They  culdvato  wheat,  barley,  and 

•  Heber's  Namtive,  vol.  iii.  p.  301, 

t  Pen  and  PencU  Sketches  in  India,  toI.  ii.  p.  213, 

t  Vide  UamilCon's  Account  of  the  East  Indies, 
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noe^  aUhoi^k  A0  BtMiB  af  agrieaUiire  b  Bot  by  any  aifiatui  k  • 
floarishlDg  conditiAB.    They  extract  fron  rioe  «r  wkeat,  a  drink 
which  if  called  ehong  .*    this  beverage  is  prepared  by  an  infusion  of 
grain  fa  a  state  of  fermentation ;  wheat,  rice  and  barley  are  used 
iB&eriminatelyf    Toa  g^-^  f«anti^  of  grainy  is  added  rather  more 
water  than  will  completely  cover  it ;  and  the  mixture  is  placed  over 
a  alow  fire  till  it  begins  to  boil.     It  isthen taken  np,  the  water  drained 
off,  and  the  residue  spread  on  mats,  or  coarse  cloths,  to  cool*    When 
cold,  a  ball  called  bakkoy  composed  of  the  blossoms  of  the  cacalia 
saraeenica  of  Linnseus,  is  cmmUed  over  the  grain  and  mixed  with 
it.     The  common  proportion  is  one  of  these  balls,  about  the  sixe  of  a 
nutmeg,  to  two  pounds  of  die  grain*    After  this  process,  the  grain  is 
put  into  baskets  lined  with  leares,  and  slightly  pressed  down  with 
the  hand;  se  as  to  sfaeeae  out  the  soperflaons  moisture     It  is  then 
oorered  with  leaares  and  doths  to  defoid  it  from  the  air,  and  put  into 
a  place  moderatdy  warm,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  three 
days.  At  the  end  of  tUs  period,  it  is  pot  into  earthen  jars,  when  cold 
water  is  poured  on  the  top  in  the  j^oportion  of  a  tea-<nip  fidl,  to 
erery  gallon  of  grain,  and  the  top  of  the  jar  is  made  dose  with  a  strong 
compost  of  stiff  day.    In  this  state  it  remains  for  at  least  three  days^ 
before  any  of  it  is  taken  out  for  use;  but»  if  suffered  to  continue 
knger,  it  improTOS  by  age.     When  cAon^  is  wanted,  aijnantityof 
this  fSBnnei^ed  mass  is  put  bto  a  capacions  Tessd  on  whidi  boiling 
water  is  poured,  until  it  is  completely  corered  by  it.    The  whole  is 
weU  stirred  together,  and,  after  remaining  a  short  time  to  settie,  a 
small  basket  of  wicker  work  is  thrust  into  the  centre,  and  the  infu- 
sion ealled  ch(mff  immediately  drains  through  and  fills  the  empty 
space  witii  tiie  liquor*     The  drink  is  then  distributed  to  those  around 
bythe  segment  of  a  gourd  fiistened  upon  a  staff  in  the  form  of  a  ladle  $ 
each  person  holding  a  shallow  wooden  cup  on  the  points  of  his  fingers 
for  its  reception.     This  liquor  Is  accounted  pleasing  and  grateful/ 
haying  a  slightiy  add  taste,  but  possessbg  little  intoxicating  quali- 
ties.   From  die  nature  of  this  liquor  and  tiie  peculiar  manner  of 
making  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  invention  is  purely  oriental,  as  tiier^ 
is  nothing  in  Europe  of  a  similar  description  from  which  any  idea  of 
nich  a  manufacture  could  have  been  borrowed.     Ghong  b  also  used 
for  dbtillation,  and  from  it  a  very  powerfUly  inebriating  spirit  ia^ 
drawn,  termed  arra*    The  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose  must 
^pear,  fireman  examination  of  the  annexed  plate  and  a  perusal  of  its 
description,  to  be  of  a  simple  and  rude  construction.     Chongy  or  arra^  is 
always  served  to  vidters,  Iwth  on  their  arrival  and  at  their  departure, 
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witlioat  regard  to  the  hour,  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  jipan  tod 
China,  it  i«  never  drunk  warm.* 

STIM-  USED  IN  THIBIT  AlTD  BOOTAH. 


A.  An  earthen  vessel,  in  which  the  cfaong  is  placed,  immediateljr  over  the  fire. 

B.  Another  without  a  bottom. 

,  C.  A  smaller  earthen  vessel,  ninoh  is  the  recipient. 

D.  An  iron  basin  filled  with  cold  water,  renewed  occasionally  as  it  grows  warm, 
and  may  be  termed  the  condenser. 

e  «  e.  Three  cross  staves  of  wood  on  which  the  recipient  is  placed. 

The  junction  of  three  vessels,  A,  B,and  D,  being  secured  with  cotton  bandages 
^d  day  lute,  a  fire  is  lighted  under  A,  which  contains  the  chong.  The  spirit 
rises  through  B,  is  condensed  upon  the  convex  bottom  of  the  basin  D,  and  the 
spirit  tirra  Is  received  into  the  smaller  vessel  C. 

/  The  fire-plaoe— ^y  ^.  openings  over  the  fire  fi>r  the  reception  of  a  amilar 
Itpparatus. 


Turner's  Embassy,  4tOi  p.  348» 
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The  roUgkni  of  die  oovntry  confines  the  eomnmiptaon  of  ckanff  and 
arra  to  the  Inity,  as  those  who  assnme  the  robe  of  Oyfeng,  or  priest» 
are  bound  to  abstain  from  erery  sort  of  inebriating  drink,  as  well  as 
from  animal  food,  lest  they  should  be  the  indirect  canse  of  putting  aa 
Old  to  the  eidstence  of  any  creature.  This  privalaon  seems  to  haye 
heen  fUt  by  6yeung»  the  mother  of  the  infant  Lama,  who,  when 
entertaining  Mr.  Turner,  at  the  monastery  of  Terpaling,  complained 
tliat  while  nursing  the  young  pontiff,  she  was  not  allowed  to  use  any 
kind  of  fleshmeat,  or  ezhilrating  liquor. 

In  Bootan,  Turner  observed  thriying  crops  of  wheat  and  barley, 
and  a  small  grain  which  he  does  not  designate  by  any  name,  from 
which  a  fomented  liquor  is  made.  In  this  country,  the  traveller  ia 
always  found  with  abuffido's  horn  slung  across  his  shoulders  filled  with 
arra  to  regale  himself,  whilst  struggling  among  the  acdivities  of  this 
moontainous  region.  The  Rajah  of  Bootan,  the  high  priest,  or  pope 
of  the  country,  when  he  invited  Mr,  Turner  to  an  entertainment  at 
the  palace  of  Tassisudon,  declined  tasting  wine,  being  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  his  sacred  order ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  human  weak^ 
nesfB  is  observable;  for  claret  and  raspberry  jam,  having  been  left  by 
Mr*  Turner  as  a  trial  of  the  Lama's  virtue,  it  soon  disappeared,  and 
application  was  made  a  few  days  after  for  a  fresh  supply  of  the  wine; 
certainly,  as  the  writer  observes,  with  no  intention  that  it  should  be 
reserved  among  the  relics.  Before  a  battle,  the  soldiers  of  Bootan 
take  oopous  draughts  of  chong  or  arra,  having  previously  charged 
their  stomachs  with  an  ample  meal  of  substantial  food.  This  drink  is 
here  usually  taken  warm,  a  practice  recommended  for  imitation, 
whenever  heat  and  fatigue  lead  to  intemperate  thirst.  In  Bootan, 
the  people  seem  unacquainted  with  mead,  although  bees  and  honey 
abound.  So  domesticated  are  these  insects,  that  the  honeycombs  hang 
from  the  balconies  of  the  houses  dear  of  the  walls,  seldom  exceed- 
ing nx  inches  in  thickness  and  sometimes  three  or  four  feet  long. 
The  bees  are  not  suffered  to  be  disturbed,  the  Rajah  conceiving  that 
their  labour  b  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  in  laying 
up  a  stock  which  serves  to  rear  their  young,  and  as  a  resource 
when  they  cease  to  find  food  abroad.  ^*  Were  I,"  said  he,  "  avail- 
ing myself  of  superior  power,  to  deprive  them  of  this  store,  aocumu- 
latod  for  their  future  support,  how  could  I  expect  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested, that  of  which  I  am  myself  possessed  P* — Hence  the  religious 
protection  they  experience. 

.  Although  the  vine,  it  may  be  generally  observed,  forms  no  part  of 
the  common  agriculture  of  the  East  Indies,. yet  delirious  grapes  are 
found  to  grow  luxuriantly  in  many  of  the  provinces ;  those  of  Malwa 


lufffe  been  ]mg  celekraled,  and  tiie  wine  made  ait  Nidiapere  in  con- 
sidered exeeOent.  The  grapes  of  CAvA  yidd  a  liquor  no  way  infe^ 
tier  tvmanf  of  tlie  winesof  Europe.  Even  on  the  nmrthem  slope  of 
tie  Bbnaleh  raonntains,  reaching'  towards  Thihei>  gnq^es  ai!e  mdi- 
gwieus,  and  grow-  in  the  open  fields  without  any  eare,  save  that  ef 
preserving  them  from  the  depredalSons  of  the  hears.  InflaTonr  and 
d^oaey,  ^y  vie  with  any  Hot-hoose  grapes  of  England^  ufd  are  ei 
fWD-sortS)  white  ttidredk 

In  the  Binnan  empire  are  several  kinds  of  pabns;  wheal  it  coin- 
mioiiy  and  of  goodqnality>  in  difi^N-ent  distriets  d  the  oonntry;  ihe 
eoeoa-mrt  and  sagof^paltti  grow  wild ;  rice  and  sngar-eanes  nre  fo  her 
Affitw4th  everywhere;  inhies  are  Ibond in tiie foresis,  and  thotiglir 
they  Bxe  at  present  inferior  to*  those  ef  Italy,  Spain,  er  Fortngal,  yetr 
it  is- asserted,  tiiatthe  infMority  is  owing  to  want  of  propA*  eidtiva- 
tion.  No  wheat  is  reared  in  Pegu;  but  bread  made  from  rice  is  a 
common  artide  of  food :  wine  frtmi  the  latter  grain,  such  as  is  found" 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  Bast,  is  here  frmiHar,  and  from  which:  the^ 
monarch  draws  a  portion  of  his  revenue.  Sugar,  although  it  might  be 
pl«nttAil  in  Pegu,  imd  a  sphit  made  vfrom  it,  yet  the  elephants  arer 
permitled'to  consume  tiie  canes  with 'so  little  restraint,  as  to  render 
its-jNTodnce  unaviulfll>le.  Here,  and  in  other  pairti  of  India,  the  ele- 
phant makes- nightly  exodrsions  into  the  plantations ;  and  whett  once 
allowed  to  do  so  wi1ii>impunity,  he  constantly  repeats  Ins  destructive 
visits^  In  some  places,-  when  the  marks  of  the  animal's  feet  are  disco-' 
vered,  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  predatory  incuirsionsy 
sngar-canea  filled  with  bruised  fruit,  of  which  this  animal  is  fbnd,  are 
placed  in  Mb  way;  a  quantity  of  poison  is  infused  in  the  pnlpy  miMBr; 
the  ouudde  of  the  canes  is  marked  with  salt,  to  which  the  elephant  is 
very  partial,  and  having  gratified  himself  by  feeding  on  these  mate- 
i-ials,  he  either  dies  from  thdr  efiects,  or  is  so  intoidcafeed  that  he 
becomes  an  easy' prey  to  the  people.  As  the  Peguese  profess  the 
worship  of  crocodiles,  their  common  drink  is  the  waters  of  the  ditches 
in  which  those  rapacious  animals  live,  liioughthey  are  often  devoured 
by  than.  A  liquor  distilled  firom  the  cocoa-nut  is  used  in  some  parts 
of  Pegu  which  dificrs  little  from  common  arrack:  this  drink  is  fer- 
mented and  preserved  in  weU^;iazed  earthen  jars,  some  of  which, 
according  to  Hamilton,  are  so  capacious  as  to  contain  two  hogsheads* 
Another  description  of  liquor,  very  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  made 
from  jmce  drawn  by  incision  from  a  tree  called  Afm^a  or  iV^9fr,  and 
hence  termed  N^er  wine,  FVom  Syrian,  the  Peguese  export  rice-wine 
of  their  own  manufacture.  The  city  of  Pegu  receives  much  of  its  orna- 
ment from  the  numerous  cocoa  trees  with  which  the  tieete  are  tastefully 
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rhi«id,iiii4wliaeAeyafibvdtbedtiMi»agi9Pl7«tf^  mtmid 
aoooliagsiiad^frtwtlieseoreUiigbettof  am^^  Tlwongk* 

out  the  whole  of  the  Birman  empire^  the  chief  gpirit  in  use  ii  skau 
ck<my  or  that  deacriptioii  of  ardent  liqoor  whidi  k  distilled  in  ilhtn^ 
Symaa  says,  that  he  net  with  no  other^  and  Aat  it  i^rpeared  to  hni  a 
▼ery  fiery,  deleteriona  qpirit.*    More  recent  Tinters  met  with  seraral 
kinds  of  wines  among  the  Burmese^  and,  at  the  entertainments  of  the 
kigher  orders,  driidfis  ere  ftetfired  vp  in  small  jars,  out  of  which  they 
are  pewed  into  gield  oaps,  riehly  embosBed  wilih  figaras  and  oma^ 
ments  of    difierent  descriptions }   amongst  some  of   which  wero 
obserred  the  twdre  signs  ef  the  sodiae.    These  enps,  when  filbd^ 
are  nsoaBy  presented  hy  the  attendant  in- a  crondiingpostnre,  feratt 
inferior  to  stand  before  a  superior  is  deemed  insulting:  and  when 
vater  is  presented  with  the  liquor,  it  is  taken  from  a  jar  of  cold 
'^'^^ter,   wi^pped  in  a  plantain  leaf  to  keep  it  more  cooL    During 
tbe  late  war  with  Great  Britab>  it  was  found  that  the  Bimiiese  had  a 
great  predilection  for  spirits,  and  would  rather  be  recompensed  for 
My  exertaon  by  a  little  English  gin  or  brandy,  than  with  money. 
**  B€vand£,payf  tekein'* — (Giye  some  brandy,  prince  t) — was  the  con- 
stant request;  and  so  much  has  this  request  taken  root,  that  it  will 
require  msmy  regal  edicts  to  make  them  again  abstemious* 

By  die  laws  of  Alomprah,  the  founder  of  the  present  empire, 
intozicatio'n  was  puniiihable  with  death ;  buty  during  the  prevalence  of 
cholera,  s|drits  being  demned  useful  in  diecking  its  progress^  the 
interdict  was  taken  off,  but  again  put  in  force  when  the  disease 
&appeared.'|- 

lAte  travelers  hare  described  the  remains  of  religious  edtfieeais 
P^^  and  Ava  of  the  pyramidal  form;  and  of  sphinxes^  griAn%  mer» 
maids,  crocodiles,  and  other  templar  ornaments,  so  resendyliiq;  those 
^  %3rP^  ^  ^  ^^^  to  the  inference  that  there  was  a  formor  connez- 
ion  between  the  religion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  on  die  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Buddhists  ot  the  East.  This  is  a  corroboration 
of  wliat  has  been  already  adranced,that  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  had 
the  precedency  of  the  west  in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts;  and  it  is  fur* 
tber  confirmed  by  the  paintings  that  have  been  found  in  some  of  theb 
aiident  pagodas,  &r  excelling  any  thing  of  the  kind  at  present  among 
the  Burmese ;  whfle  no  modem  architectural  edifiee  in  those  conn*' 
tries  can  bear  a  comparison  with  the  structures  of  modem  times, 
notwithstanding  the  progress  of  civilisation    and  the    mechanical 

•  S3riiiet*s   "BnAMKf  to  Ava,  Svo,  vol.  ii.  p.  807.        f  Two  year«  in  A^a, 
^0,^  807*. 
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trnproTemeiiU  in  olber  (Mrts  of  the  world — a  proof  thal»  wbBe  We 
hMwe  been  adyancing  durovgh  thdr  diseoTeriei^  they  hare  been  retvor 
gmding. 

Arrack  is  drank  in  Siam;  batitsomunimptiony  aa  wellaa  itamami^ 
ft^More^  18  eonfined  to  the  Chinese  rendent  in  that  eonntry.  The  pri- 
vilege for  its  distiUation  brings  to  the  goyenunent  a  som  of  460,000 
ticalsy  or  £57,500  per  annum,  for  the  whole  kingdom.  The  greater 
portion  of  anrack  k  distilled  at  Bankok,  the  capitsl;  and  the  rest  at 
tl^rtee^  other  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  tax  on  arrack  is. 
fanq/ed;  hence  its  amount  has  been  ascertained  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accoracy.  The  following  detail  will  shew  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  some  of  die  towns  at  which  it  is  distilled  :*-> 

Ticab. 
Bankok,  or  Bangkok        ....  144,000 

Ynthia,  (the  old  capital)  .        .  48,000 

Sohair,  8,000 

Tachin,  8,000 

Raheng, 8,000 

Kampeng, 8,000 

Chainat,  ,  1,600 

Lanceang,  (capital  of  Laos)   ....  24,000 

Korat  in  Lao,  16,000 

Kanburi, 1,600 

Cbampon, 2,400 

Patyn,  1,600 

Chaia,  640 

Talung,  2,400 

Berides  this,  there  is  likewise  a  tax  on  fruit  trees.  At  Penan^» 
aipoag  the  duties  leried  are  those  on  opium,  spirits,  and  hemp  used 
as  an  intoxicating  drug.  Here  the  distillation  of  arrack  from  rice  ia 
conducted,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Tannasserim  is  celebrated 
for  its  N^per  wine,  or  rather  for  the  spirits  distilled  from  it,  and 
which  is  considered  the  best  in  the  East.  The  Siamese,  being  strict 
followers  of  Buddha,  like  the  Mahometans  do  not  indulge  in  the 
pleasures  of  intoncation,  strictly  fidfQling  the  fifth  commandmoit  of 
their  religion,  which  is,  ^^  you  shall  not  drink  intoxicating  liquor,  nor 
any  substance  calculated  to  intoxicate."  Still,  however,  there  are 
amongst  them  many  who,  like  their  fellow-mortals  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  forget,  not  only  the  principles  of  their  religion,  but  that 
respect  which  they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  society.  Mr.  Finlay- 
son,  when  there  in  1822,  renuurked,  that  ardent  spirits  were  fre* 
qnently  taken  at  meals  undiluted,  but  not  to  such  extent  as  to  cause 
inebriety.  Most  of  their  liquors  are  taken  warm ;  and  they  assign  as 
a  reason  for  uring  it  in  that  state,  that  cooling  remedies  are  deadly^ 
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fimn  a  belitf  tiutt  hoai  h  s  priiH5iple  of  £fe.  Mr*  Crawford  u  of 
opnaon,  tlMt  a  strong'ptttoion  for  amck, .  notwithafimdiiy  the  piolii* 
titioa  against  it  andriiioiis  Uqiiors,  appears  wtwlwve  nore  general^ 
dm  amongst  the'  by  Siamefecf ;  and^*  althougk  AeSt  Talapoiiis  or 
prieits,  are  ebjoiiied  to  abitafai  fitRU  tbe'iHM  of  wine,  or  intoxioatuig 
drugsy.yet  he  anapeeta  they  are  sabjdct  to  a  similar  infirmity.  Hey 
freely  partdce  at  tobacob  and  tiie  prepiarBtien  of  beiel  and  areea,' 
&Dza  wKLdi  he  ecmefaides  timt  they  adoretfy  ittdnlge  in  all  these  f<v- 
UMen  iBxnrife.  The  gorermnent  feigns  to  take  considerable  eare 
(9  eofiipDe  tlie<  eibflerTaaee  of  the  prehHntbry  law ;  bat  it  is  eertaiit 
<ihat  tkey  vii^c  ai  its  mfringenient,  in  a  manner  very  disore^taUe, 
«oce  liiey  receive'  the-  duty  not  only  on  Its  •  mazrafiiataTe  but  on  ita 
^aka.  .^o  present  is  more  lieoeptable  to  the  lower  dasses  than  » 
supply^of  mtdeaat  spirits;  yet  upon  the  whole,  the  Siasoese  are  a  mode- 
ate  ami  temperate  people.*  The  nseof^earecaandbetel^nntk  mora 
extensitehere  ^dian  in  any  irther  part  oi  the  east,  exceeding  even 
in  this  respeict  the  consninptkm  hi'Mslay.  lUeh  In  adl  die  valuable 
prodoctiona  o£'natare,  'Sism  has  vast  advantages;  riee  is  eoltivated 
to  great  extent,  and  the  sagar^caae  affords  e»Idoym^nt  to  an  immense 
P^>rti(m  irf'the  popolation.  The  strength  of  the  soil  maybe  eoneeived 
^om  the  enormonssl^  of  its  ^tskAy  «ne  of  which  was  fimnd  to  weigh 
474ibs.  and  to  measure  nine  and'a  ludf  feet  in  ehrcomference.  Hie 
«ugar-eane  in  Siamluw  been  known  from  the  eailiest  period;  but  its 
eoltore,  in  reference  to  nselhl  and  extensive  pnrposes,  waa  little 
attended  to  before  IBIO,  Hiis  ihferable  change  was  wholly  owing*^ 
to  theindiistry  and  enterprise  of  the  Chitiese  settlers,  resahang  from 
"fmsm  coRBoessions  yielded  to  ^tn.  in  1820,  tey  exported  to  the 
meat  of  00,000  jncnls,  or  about  8,000,0001bs«  of  sogar,  esteemed, 
fnmi  its  wliiteiiess  and  flavoar,>he  best  in  India:  this  article  now; 
meets  a  ready  sale  in  Chiiia,  the-weston  parts  of  Ifindostan,  Persia^ 
^xM^  and  even  in  E^dpe.  The  dates  planted  in  June  are  cut  in 
Deennber,  and  the  wa^t  brought  to  marhet  at  Bankok,  in  January. 
Hie  collivators  of  the  cane  are  always '  Siamese^  bnt  the  manu^Ms* 
tttrers  of  the  sugar  are  invariablyChiaese.  From  some  districtis,  pahn 
ngBF  is  brgefy  exported,  and  siioh  Is  ^e  abundance  of  grain,  that* 
ftnaor  expects  fbrty^oldfor  the  seed' which  he  sows,  and  he  would 
insider  thirty-fold  but  ail  indifferent  crop.  Some  of  the  rigid 
Siamese  priests  oiAsider  that  the  punidiment  in  the  other  world,  for 
tkerime  of  drinking,'shair  te  to  have  a  stream  of  melted  copper 
poured  perpetually  down  the  thn^    From  the  flourishmg  state  of 
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the  sugar  plantations,  tlie  ingenious  Cliinese  will,  no  doulU  manufac- 
ture rum  from  the  molasses  and  render  it  a  staple  commodity.     The 
chief  food  in  use  with  the  Siamese  is  rice,  and  of  this,  t&ere  are  several 
kinds,  such  as'  white,  red,  coarse,  and  fine.     Countrymen   alone  eat 
red  rice  ;  the  hlack  is  only  used  mixed  with  sugar,   and  the  pulp  of 
the  cocoa  nut  scraped  over  it.     Fine  rice  is  seldom  thicker  than  a 
needle  and  is  as  transparent  as  crystal ;  but  it  is  used  only  in  feasts 
and  at  festivals;  a  eertun  quantity  of  it  is  sometimes  dressed  with  a 
fowl,  a  quarter  of  a  goat,  or  a  piece  of  fresh  pork.     .  This  ragout  is 
called  poulo,  and  in  colour  is  as  white  as  snow ;  but  this  description  is 
seldom  or  never  employed  in  distillation.     The  king   derives  ao 
inmiense  revenue  from  rice ;  those  dealing  in  it  pay  a  sort  of  license 
to  the  amount  of  £35  annually ;  and  of  these  there  is  an  incredible 
number.     This,  as  well  as  most  other  branches  of  industry,  is  princi- 
pally carried  on  by  the  Chlnesei  whose  labours  are  as  conspicuous 
abroad  as  at  home;  they,  with  a  peculiar  economy,  seldom  let  any 
thing  go  to  loss,  and  as  the  distilleries  are  in  their  hands,  they  employ 
the  feculence  of  the  stills  in  feeding  pigs,  as  the  sale  of  all  other 
butchers'  meat  is  prohibited  on  the  principle  of  the  metempsychosis ; 
animals  being  considered  the  sanctuary  of  their  deides.     What  aridi- 
ctdous  anomaly ;  as  if  pigs  were  not  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  animsl 
creation !     By  them,  8wine'«  flesh  is  deemed  a  great  luxury,  being,  as 
they  ^hink,  more  delicate  and  easy  of  digestion  than  any  other  food ; 
hence  it  is  prescribed  by  their  Doctors  to  convidescent8,.in  preference 
to  poultry  or  boiled  meats,  as  the  best  reno  vater  of  the  constitution.  The 
Chinese  are  very  particular  in  the  feeding  of  swine,  as  they  study  to 
impart  a  sweetness  and  tenderness  to  the  flesh  seldom  observed  by 
others.     The  apparatus  employed  in  the  distilleries  is  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  generaUy  used  by  the  Chinese  elsewhere.    The 
Siamese  fall  short  of  them  even  in  this  respect,  as  they  understand 
nothing  of  chemistry,  although  they  aflect  it  and  boast  of  profound 
secrets  in  the  art.     The  mania  of  discovering  the  philosopher's  stone 
prevailed  here,  as  well  as  in  China ;  and  one  of  the  Siamese  monarchs 
is  said  to  have  spent  two  millions  of  money  in  search  of  this  visionary 
talisman.     The  Siamese  have  also  been  long  occupied  in  the  foolish 
inquiry  after  an  universal  elixir  to  render  them  immortal.     In  using 
brandy,   they  have  it   served  up  for   the  most  part  in    a  larg® 
bowl,  on  a  wooden  plate  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  a  number  of 
small  pots,  in  which  are  commonly  dthex  dried  or   roasted  fish, 
fruits  both  picUed  and  salted,  with  baked  or  hatched  eggs;  the  latter 
of  which  are  considered  a  great  treat.     On  such  occasions,  each  help* 
himself  to  \i'liatcver  is  most  grateful  to  his  palate,  and  takes  firom  the 
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bowl  a  draught  of  the  brandy  by  means  of  a  little  cup,  which  ta  float- 
iBg  on  the  top  ;  oonyersation  being  all  the  time  kept  up  with  much 
Tivacity. 

Honey  is  very  plentiful  in  Siam  and  several  pleasing  beverages, 
are  made  from  it.  The  bees  hive  on  the  trees  in  the  open  air, 
and  those,  on  ^wldch  it  is  intended  that  they  should  construct  their 
ooml^  are  cut  at  certain  distances,  from  twenty  feet  above  the  base 
to  &e  apex.  Holes  are  made  in  them,  in  which  are  inserted  pieces  of 
wood  projecting  about  three  feet  from  the  truidc.  Round  this  arti- 
ficial branch,  the  bees  never  fail  to  form  their  hives ;  and  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  three  hundred  of  them  on  a  single  tree ;  the  best 
of  the  produce  may  be  purchased  at  three  half-pence  a  pound. 

The  States  of  Assam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Aracan,  furnish  few 
materials  of  interest  differing  from  those  of  the  kingdoms  just  des- 
cribed. They  yield  the  same  fruits  and  the  inhabitants  apply  them 
to  Uie  same  purpose.  In  Aracan,  they  tap  the  palm,  and  either 
drink  Its  juice  in  the  state  of  toddy  or  distil  it  into  arrack.  The 
fertile  country  of  Cambodia  produces  excellent  rice,  from  which,  as  in 
Slam,  they  manufacture  a  good  spirit :  sugar  is  also  reared,  but  in  a 
fimited  manner.  In  Assam,  they  make  no  wine,  though  they  have 
excellent  grapes,  which  they  dry  to  make  brandy ;  but  although  the 
niore  ardent  beverage  is  preferred,  yet  the  people  are  not  character- 
ized as  drunkards.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  agriculture  is 
much  neglected  in  the  eastern  peninsula  of  India ;  nature  being  so 
bountiful  in  the  spontaneous  productions  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as 
to  render  manual  labour  almost  unnecessary ;  hence  the  natives  seldoni 
take  advantage  of  the  richness  of  the  soil  to  increase  the  gifts  of 
providence,  or  administer  to  their  own  luxuries. 

In  Malacca,  rice  is  the  principal  grain  cultivated :  the  quantity  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  people,  but  the  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied by  a  peculiar  preparation  of  the  produce  of  the  sago,  or  bread 
palm  tree.  This  tree,  which  requires  no  cultivation,  rises  to  the  height  . 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  is  from  five  to  six  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  bark  is  very  thick,  and  has,  within  its  fibres,  a  kind  of 
Sninmy  powder  resembling  meal,  which  is  extracted  by  a  scoop.  This 
substance,  when  thus  procured,  is  diluted  in  water  and  strained 
through  a  cloth,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  for  some  time  :  it  is  then 
put  into  earthen  vessels  of  various  forms,  where  it  remains  and 
Wdens.  This  paste  or  flour  may  be  kept  for  several  years  ;  it  is 
accounted  nourishing  and  wholesome,  and  considered  an  excellent 
remedy  for  many  complaints  of  the  stomach.     When  blended  either 
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with  cold  or  boiling  wster,  H  forms  a  wkiteiah  jeHey  vmy  pibtiMe; 
A&d,  if  fermeiited,  prodaoM'an  agreeaUe  beTenge^  Tbe  Malsy 
chiefs  rear  considerable  plantations  of  the  sago  tree,  as  it  fomift  one 
of  their  principal  sources  of  tfabnstenee.  Tbere  are  severri  descrip- 
tions of  pahn  in  the  eonntrj,  yidding  toddy,  some  of  wUdi  are 
largely  drawn  on  by  Ae  natives. 

In  die  Nicobar  isUnfds,  the  nse  of  inebriating  beyerages  is  Tery. 
prevalent.     The  inhabitants,  being    nnaccustomed  to  wine,  do  not 
like-it ;  yet  they  are  said  to  drink  blunpOTS  of  amck  at  dieir  finsta^ 
till  they  can  no  longer  ftee.     Their  principal  and  oommon  beverage  is 
the  milk'of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  a  liqnor  called  saura,  (in  seme  of  the 
islands,  iavryi)  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  fermented  jnice 
of  the  palm:  this,  they  render  highly  intosdcating  by  the  method  they 
employ  of  sacking  it  through  a  tube  made  either  of  a  reed  or  quill. 
These  people  are  so  very  ingenious,  that,  according  to  Forbes,*  they 
convert  the  oocoa  tree  to  almost  every  possible  useful  purpose.    Their 
vessels  are  bmlt  of  it,  the  cordage,  ri£^;ing,  and  sails  are  made  of  it, 
and  it  fbmisbes    even  the  cargoes  of  acradk,  vinegar,  oil,  sugar, 
cocoa-nuts,  Mack  paint,  ai^d   other  inferior  artidea,    exported   to 
the   neiglfbburing  islaifds.     They   are  so  remarkably  honest  and 
unsuspicious  of  fraud,  that  the  crime  of  robbery  is  so  little  knowa 
te  not  to  be  dreaded^     Their  houses  are  left  constantly  open,  so  that 
iny  one  that  pleases  may  enter;  and,  when  going  to  a  distance,  -the 
traveller  is  at  liberty,  when  he  finds  himself  either  tired,  hnngry,;  or 
thirsty,  to  go  into  any  house,  and  help  himself  to  both  meat  and  drink, 
which  he  frequently  doesf,  without  being  questioned,  or  even  inter- 
changing a  word  wfth  any  of  the  family.     How  happy  would  it  h^  fw 
mankind,  were  such  hospitable  practices  more  oommon  in  the  world  I 
The  island  of  Ceylon,  being  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  deserves  particular  notice,  not  only  from  its  soil  aad 
produce,  but  from  its  being  the  early  resort  of  fimropeans  trading  to 
the  Eastern  continent.     Some  assert,  that  it  was  peojded  by  a  oolony 
of  Singhs,  or  Rajhpoots,  500  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  peofde  of 
Malabar  are  said  to  have  invaded  it  about  300  yea^  after  that  period. 
The  Macedonians,  who  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  Indian  expe- 
ditioti,  were  the^first  who  brougbt  to  Europe  an  account  of  this  island,, 
under  the  title  of  Taprobane.     Dionysius,  the  geographer,  who  flou- 
rished ilnder  Augustus,  speaks  of  its  elephants — Ovid  and  Pliny  men- 
tion it;   and  it  has  been  alluded  to  by  several  early  writers  as  being 
well  peopled  y  and  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation.     With  the  manners 
and    customs  of  Its  ancient   inhabitants,  we  have   not  been  made 
*  Oriental  Memoirs. 
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acqaaimted ;  nor   wMl  the   nature  of  their    heven^es ;  but    it  is 
miquBiilioiMMe  that  they  were  Ihe  same,  with,  peihaps,  some  local 
Tariatiraa^   aa  thoee  of  their   eontinental  neighbours.      At    mar- 
riages, immense  qnantittes  of  meat  and  drink  are  eonsumed  ;•  thei  same 
practice   is  prevalent  at  funerals ;  but  the  indu]gen«es  on  all  occa- 
sions of  death  are  confined  to  houses  adjoining  that  aSxho  decease^ ; 
and  where  the  midesex  are  accustomed  to  assembW  and  partake 
largely  of  Saura,     Oa  the  anniversary  of  a  deceased  £rie9d»  m^n  and 
wornm  ilidiscriminately  assemble.    Saura  is  consumed  in  abili^dance ; 
and  wken  the  nnnd  is  in  a  high  stat^  of  intoxication,  the  womm,  at  a 
certain  hour  of  the  night>  when  the  comttwneemeut  of  th^.  ceremony 
is  annoanced  by  the  striking  oi  gongs,  set  iip  the  most  dismal  howk 
and  lamentations.     The- party  then  walk  in  procession  to  the  grave 
of  the  deceased.     There,  a  woman,  nearest  akin  to  the  inmate  of  the 
tomb,   steps   out  of  the    crowd,  and,  tearing  up    the  skuH,  she 
screttni  most  piteously ;  then  washing  it  wiih  the  cocoa  juice,  or  some 
other  Bqaor,  rubs  it  with  an  infusion  of  safiron;  rolls  it  carefully  up 
in  new  cloth  and  replaces  it  in  its  mansion  of  rest.     Thns  tl^e  nig^t  is 
spent  gmng  ^m  grave  to  grave;  repeating  the  same  ceremonies,  and 
the  mommg  snn  is  welcomed  in  with  copieiis  potaftionci  otSfmra.     The 
modem  inhabitants  are  rather  a  temperate  people  i  >a^  unhi^pily« 
they  have  had  a  bad  example  set  them  by  SoropeaB)B,  .and  many  of 
them  at  present  are  not  exempt  from,  the  charge  of  excei^siye  indul- 
gence in  the  sensual  gratification  of  drii^Sng.    At  th^  time  Ae  island 
was  fint  vimted  by  the  Dutch,  intoxieation  was  cOasic^ed  »  hei- 
nous ofience ;  and  great  astonishment  was  expreS8e4  $1.  the  aUach- 
ment  wUeh  the  Christians,  evinced  for  stroiig  Hquprs.     The  idng  o( 
Candy,  on  one  occanon,  having  called  a  Dutch  merchant  into  his  pre- 
sence, in  whrnn  he  placed  great  confidentce ;  but  who  Was  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  in  tins  propensity  to  excess,  exclaimed,  **  MHby  do  you  thus 
disorder  yourself—- so  that  when  I  send  for   you  on  business,  you  are 
not  in  a  capacity  to  serve  me  ?"     The  other,  who  was  hot  altogether 
overpow^ed  by  his  g^ass,  ingeniously  excused   himself  by  replying^ 
'*  that  as  soon  as  his  mother  had  deprived  him  of  her.'milk,  she  sup- 
phed  the  want  of  it  with  wine ;  and  that  ever  after  he  had  accustomed 
Umself  to  it."     Hence  the  Cingalese  adage-^^^  Wine  is  as  natural  to 
white  men  as  milk  to  children.* 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  trees  found  in  this  delightful  island  is 
the  keiiuky    which  seems   to  be   the  same   as    the   kebul  already 

•  Knox's  Ceylop. 
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mentioned.     It  yields  a  very  8W«et  mp  of  wlioletoitoeqiialitjr :  one  of  llie 
ordinary  me  will  afford  seTeral  qnarto  of  juioe  in  a  day.     From  thi^ 
joice,  a  sweet  spirit  is  made,  similar  to  that  drawn  from  the  pahn  tree. 
When   the  hods  on  the  top  of  the  keUule  heoome  ripe»  and  wither 
away,  they    are  annnaUy  snoceeded  by  others  still   wearing  year 
after  year  down  the  branches,  until  they  reach  the  trunk,  and  in  this 
'  stage  the  tree  may  be  said  to  be  worn  out.     The  wood  is  so  hard, 
that  it  is  frequently  nsed  for  pestles  in  pounding  nee.     This  islaod 
bears  the  sugar-cane,  as  well  as  all  the  fruits  of  the  Indies  ;  and  the 
canes  produce  every  month  of  tUe  year,  except  the  three  rainy  ones. 
Rice  is   abundant,  of  which  there  are  five  different  species;  simI 
from  this  grain,  for  many  years  back,  large  quantities  of  arrack  hare 
been  manufactured.     The  ayerage  annual  export  may  he  estimated  at 
'5600  leagen  of  150  gaUons  each.     The  great  marts   for  this  artide 
have  hitherto  been  Madras  and  Bombay,  with  the  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel  coasts;  here,  it  is  sold  for  about  one  shilling  and  three  pence 
per  gallon;   the  prime  cost  varying  from  eight  to  ten  pence   per 
gallon — a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  is  levied  on  the  exports.    During  the 
years    1 81 5,  16,  and  17,  some  hundreds  of  leagers  were  brought  to 
England,  and  sold  at  from  five  shillings  and  six-pence,  to  six  and  six- 
pence per  gallon.     The  revenue  arising  from  arrack,  in  Ceylon,  is  very 
considerable ;  in  the  land  rents  are  included  the  duties  on  cocoa-nut 
trees,   which  eTLeeedi  that  on  rice  by  £14,573  annually ;  the  chaige 
on  the  former  being  £35,573,  and  that  on  the  latter,  £21,000.— The 
following  are  the  particulars  of  the  duties  levied  on  (he  ooeoa^iut 
phintations  of  1881 1-^ 

DistOktion  of  arrack,         ....  £  3,645 

Retail  of     do.  ....  24,975 

Export  of    do.  ....  3,136 

Export  of  rope  made  from  the  tree,  153 

Export  of  jaggory,  ....  162 

Tbere  are  a  few  Europeans  who  distil  arrack  and  rum  from  sugar, 
and  which  to  them  is  a  source  of  great  profit. 

This  island  is  renuurkable  for  its  woods  of  palm  trees ;  and  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  palm  wine  was  the  current  beve- 
rage ;  yet  so  cautious  were  the  natives  of  its  efibcts,  that  diose,  who 
were  addicted  to  it,  were  held  as  disreputable  witnesses  in  a  court  of 
justice.  From  the  Borassus  flabelliformii,  sugar  is  extracted,  as  m 
India,  and  the  persons  employed  to  manufacture  it  are  denominated 
hakoorooi  their  business,  according  to  Davy,*  is  to  prepare  it  from  A* 

*  DavyV  Account  of  Ceylon,  4to«. 
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jttiee  of  different  p«lni%  but  diiefly  from  that  species  termed  ketoolgay 
(earyoia  urenej  which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  saccharine 
matter.  For  the  lands  they  farm  they  have  to  furnish  a  certain 
quantity  of  jaggory  annually  to  the  king's  stores,  and  to  supply  the 
chiefs  with  that  article  and  with  toddy,  the  drawers  of  which  are 
named  us€U%noy  and  belong  to  the  casto  of  the  Chandos  Mandinno, 

A .  very  strong  kind  of  arrack,  possessing  an  unpleasant  heavy 
smell,  is  distilled  from  palm-wine  and  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree ;  this 
spirit  is  termed  vellipaUy  ;  another  sort  is  also  made  from  nearly  the 
same  materiaky  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  taltoagen,  Thepalpa- 
lamy  or  milk-fruit,  which  abounds  in  the  woods,  both  in  shape  and 
siae,  resembles  an  olive ;  it  conceals  under  a  thin  yellow  rind  a  whito 
gluey  moisture,  very  sweet  and  tasting  like  cream.  Bears  and  wild 
boara  are  fond  of  it,  and  the  natives  dry  it  in  the  sun  after  which  it 
tastes  like  raisins,  and  might  yield  a  brandy  not  inferior  to  that  fruit, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  converted  to  any  fermenting  process.  Arrack 
is  distilled  in  every  village  all  round  the  coast,  and  the  great  source 
from  whence  it  is  drawn  is  from  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  pal- 
myra tree.  Whole  woods  au*e  set  apart  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  procuring  toddy.  The  saccharine  quality  of  this  liquor  is  so 
great  that  it  produces  a  yeast  similar  to  that  of  our  malt  worts,  and 
is  used  by  bakers  instead  of  barm.  Not  only  in  Ceylon,  but  in  vari- 
ous ether  quarters  of  the  east,  the  cocoa  tree  is  the  most  valuable 
gifr  which  nature  has  afforded  to  the  indolent  natives,  as  it  yieldii 
almost  every  thing  calculated  to  sustain  and  sweeten  life..  Viewing 
it  in  this  light,  and  in  reference  to  its  application  to  this  island,  a  seu- 
sible  writer  has  observed :  "  Give  a  man  a  cocoa  tree,  and  he  will  dp 
noUdng  for  his  livelihood — ^he  sleeps  under  its  shade,  or  perhaps  builds 
a  hut  of  its  branches — eats  its  nuts  as  they  fall — drinks  its  juice,  and 
smokes  his  life  away."*  The  word  cocoa  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Portuguese  coco  or  coquin,  the  name  for  a  monkey,  the  three 
holes  at  the  end  of  the  nutshell  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  heafi 
of  that  animaL  At  the  time  the  two  Mahometans  visited  Ceylon,  so 
&r  back  as  the  year  851,  they  found  the  people  expert  in  making 
skirts,  vests,  and  tunics,  all  of  one  piece,  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
,  and  skilful  in  various  works  of  naechanism  formed  from  its  mutterialf .. 
This  tree  is  so  productive,  and  yields  its  juice  so  freely  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  choked  in  its  own  exuberance^,  so  thivt  to  assist 
it  in  the  munificence  of  its  overflowings  during  the  season  of  its 

•  Heber's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ceylon,  vol.  iii.  p.  I4f»,  153. 
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rlntage,  it  must  be  relieved  hj  frequent  ineudons  iofr  Ihe  dkohiyrge  of 

its  precions  fiquor.     The  Cingalese  strip  off  a  species  of  nel-w(Hic  frdm 

this  tree,  and  use  it  as  a  strainer  for  their  iodafy^  to  free  itfr<Md(i 

imporities  and  the  innnmerable  insects  vhich  its  sweetness  attracts^ 

Hie  Otaheitans  use  this  bark  net-work  as  a  sieve  for  strinnii^  arrow* 

root,  cocoa-nut  oil»  &c. ;  they  often  join  pieces  of  it  together,  and  nae 

it  as  a  covering  to  save  their  more  valuable  bark  dofhing :  it  is  also 

remarkable,  that  to  die  water  of  the  gpreen  cocoa-nut  is  ascribed  tint 

property  of  clearing  the  face  of  all  wrinkles  and  impetlectioii^  and 

imparting  to  it  the  rosy  tints  of  youthful  days.    Besides  the  tepiios 

stream  of  toddy  which  it  afibrds,  by  a  similar  process  another  Aoid  Of 

a  more  pure  and  limpid  quality,  called  mtrra,  is  obtained,  froiA'whIek 

jaggory  is  manufactured.     Cordiner  and  others  assert,  that  ihe  toddy 

drawn  from  the  palmira  tree  is  considered  to  make  better  armek 

than  that  procured  from  the  cocoa,  and  both  the  toddy  and  pu^  eC 

the  fruit  yield  a  ragar  which  is  higUy  esteemed  in  &e  neighbottiing 

parts  of  India.     This  sugar  is  of  a  dark  colour,  an  imperfection  wfaicli 

might  be  easily  remedied  by  a  proper  process  of  refining:  wheft 

exported,  it  is  packed  in  the  leaves  of  the  tree  to  wBch  it  owes  it» 

origin,  and  in  that  state  is  delivered  to  the  purchasers.    Parcival  calb 

the  palm  from  whidi  this  ragar  is  obtained,  the  sugar  trecy  and  he 

is  of  opinion  that,  if  properly  attended  to,  the  natives  might  obtaia 

£com  it  sudk  large  quantities  of  sugar  as  to  render  it  a  substitute  for 

the  cane,  and  afibrd  suffident  material  for  the  distillation  of  runv 

There  is  not  a  province  in  EBndostan  in  which  this  tree  grows  to  s» 

great  a  height  as  in  Ceylon.     Its  umbrageous  top  gives  splendour  to 

the  humblest  hamlet  round  which  it  is  pknted,  but,  as  itis  h^ettsittJly 

to  be  met  with  in  groves,  it  is  curious  to  behold  with  what  dexterity 

the  natives  dimb  its  straight  and  slender  trunk  in  order  to  8uq»end 

the  chatty  or  earthen  pot  en  the  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 

the  juice.    Having  gained  the  summit  of  one  tree,  thdr  ingenuity  k 

such  that  they  have  no  occasion  to  renew  the  toil  of  climbing,  for,  by 

means  of  die  branches  and  some  ropes  listened  at  different  places, 

they  pass  from  tree  to  tree  with  the  greatest  ease  and  fiudfity.    & 

this  mann^  they  collect  the  toddy  from  a  whole  plantation  widiedt 

even  once  descending ;  and  their  feats  of  agility,  on  these  occasions^ 

are  seldom  outdone  by  the  most  expert  sailors  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship, 

or  the  gambols  of  the  monkey  in  its  native  forests.     It  is  not  unww- 

thy  of  observation,  that  the  usual  duration  of  the  cocoa  Ire^  %  fir<Mn 

sixty  to  seventy  years,  and  that,  about  the  fifth  year,  it  is  capable  ef 

produdng  fruit,  as  if  its  existence  liad  been  measured  by  providence 
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to  mntvt  the  luntted  lif^  of  man;  Ito  height  U  from  sixty  to  ninety 
faetp.  jud  from  one  to  two  feet  in  thickness.  At  the  iojs  are  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  leaves,  each  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  resembling 
mn  immense  ostrich  feather.  The  terminal  leaf  bad  is  occasionally 
eslen,  when  boiled ;  it  is  a  substitute  for  cabbage,  and  is  frequently 
preserred  as  a  pickle  :  on  the  removal  of  these  te>rminal  buds,  the  tree 
dies.  The  leaves  are  employed 'for  thatching  houses,  constructing 
fences,  cdling  rooms,  and  makiii^  baskets,  some  of  which  are  so  closely 
worked  as  to  serve  for  water-buckets,  while  others  are  employed  for 
catching  fiah ;  the  ligneous  fibres  are  used  as  pins,  toothpicks^  brooms, 
and  several  culinary  purposes.  The  young  leaves  being  translucent, 
lanterns  are  made  of  them,  bonnets  for  females,  hats  for  soldiers  and 
saQors  to  protect  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  leaves  are  like- 
wise used  to  write  on,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  papyrus  of  Egypt. 
Elephants  are  fed  on  them,  and  temporary  huts  constEucted  through 
their  means,  as  they  resist  all  kinds  of  weather.  Travelling  at  night 
being  customary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  day, 
tDrdiesare  made  of  these  leaves,  and,  when  burned,  the  ashes'  serve  all 
the  purposes  of  soap.  The  cordage  that  is  formed  from  the  fibres  is 
equal  to  that  firom  the  best  hemp.  The  root  is  sometimes  chewed 
instead  of  the  areea  nut ;  the  hard  bark  of  the  stem  is  converted  into 
drums,  and  the  mid  rib  of  the  leaf  serves  for  lancets  and  for  oars. 
The  daily  produce  of  sweet  juice  drawn  from  a  tree  is  about  three  or 
four  gallons,  and  it  continues  to  flow  for  four  ot-  Ave  weeks  together. 
To  prepare  the  bud  for  the  mn  of  the  juice,  they  check  its  expansion 
bylayingonit  a  niixture  of  pepper,  lemonS)  garlic,  and  salt;  this  they 
cover  with  leaves  to  preserve  it  firom  the  sun'*  influence,  and,  after 
treating  it  in  this  manner,  a  thin  piece  is  ddiljr  out  from  its  vertex,  by 
whidi  means  the  juice  trickles  copiously  in  pifoportion  to  the  healthy 
state  of  the  tree  and  the  congeniality  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  indigenous  growth  of  the  palm  seems  to  be  drcumsoribed  by 
parallels  of  latitude,  twenty  five  degrees  equi^stant  firom  the  equator ; 
hence  this  zone  excludes  all  Euroj^e^  and  tnany  portipns  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  But  while  providence  has  bestowed  this 
invaluable  production  on  the  inhabitamts  within  those  boundaries,  it 
has  compensated  otlier  countries  lying  ^beiyond  t^m  with  the  luxury 
of  the  Vine,  so  nicely  Imlanced  are  the  gifts  of  our  impartial  and 
munificent  Creator. 

Though  arrack,  among  the  Cingalese,  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  a  common  drink  of  the  country,  yet  their  method  of  manufac- 
turing it  is  rude,  and  indicates  an  ignorance  of  chendcal  knowledge. 
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The  still  employed  for  this  purpose  is  of  earthenware  and  of  the  sim- 
plest construction :  the  subjoined  is  a  true  representation  of  the  one  in 
general  use. 


A.  b.  is  the  alembic  and  capital  luted  together.  D.  e.  a  refrigera- 
tory and  receiver  of  one  piece,  and  the  latter  connected  with  the  head 
by  a  bamboo,  c 

The  British  settled  at  Columbo,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
island,  have  introduced  the  modern  European  improvements  in  this 
branch  of  business,  but  the  natives,  tenacious  of  their  old  arts,  seem 
insensible  of  such  advantages  and  continue  to  use  their  own  rude 
apparatus.  In  this,  however,  they  are  not  more  singular  than  in  the 
exercise  of  other  arts,  which  continue  to  be  practised  by  them  as  they 
have  existed  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  They  cannot  even  be 
prevailed  on  to  give  up  some  of  the  most  absurd  customs.  They 
drink  water  out  of  a  vessel  having  a  tube  like  a  tea-pot,  and  receive 
the  contents  in  their  mouths  without  suffering  the  pipe  to  touch  their 
lips.  In  sharing  with  ajstranger,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  touch  the 
sacred  tube,  they  pour  the  liquor  into  his  hands.  Other  habits, 
equally  superstitious,  prevail,  and  a  slavish  reliance  on  old  customs 
.renders  the  progress  of  knowledge  slow  and  difficult.  Their  weak- 
ness is  such,  that  they  become  dupes  of  jugglers,  pretending  sooth- 
sayers, and  conjurers.  In  crossing  rivers,  they  endeavour  to  avert 
the  dangers  apprehended  from  crocodiles,  by  charms  which  they  call 
pilisuniamy  but  neither  these,  nor  their  numerous  magical  spells,  pre- 
.  vent  them  from  being  frequently  devoured  by  those  ravenous  mon- 
sters. Percival  informs  us,  that  the  conjurers  employed  at  the  bay  of 
Condatchy  to  charm  or  keep  away  the  sharks  from  divers  in  the 
pearl  fishery,  are  enjoined  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  during  the  day,  lest 
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iheir  Tncantattons  or  prayers  might  prove  ineffectaal;  but   it  fre- 
-  quently  oeciirs  that  they  regale  themselves  witli  plenty  of  toddy  or 

arrack  dll  they  are  no  loiter  able  to  stand  at  their  devotions,  and  the 

divers  often  (all  victimst  to  the  intemperance  of  those  enthusiasts  and 

their  own  silly  credulity. 
At  marriage  feasts  in   Ceylon,   there   is  much  revelry,  such  as 

dancing,  singing,  music,  playing  at  various  games,-  besides  drinking 
surie  (fresh  fermented  palm  juice,)   punch,  arra«k,  and  vellipatty.* 

These  feasts  are  held  at  the  bride's  house,  where  the  happy  couple 
eat  out  of  the  same  dish,  have  their  thumbs  tied  together,  sleep  there 
that  night,  and  repair  the  next  morning  to  the  bridegroom's  luibitation. 
In  the  ishind  of  Madagascar,  where  nature  has  been  profusely 
monifieent  of  her  gifts,  the  natives  are  for  the  most  part  temperate 
and  abstemious.  Their  ordinary  drink  is  hot  water  or  the  broth  of 
boiled  meat,  except  on  occasions  of  ceremony  and  festivity,  when 
wines  of  their  own  making  are  used.  Among  these  wines,  great 
quantities  of  ioaky  a  liquor  made  from  honey,  are  consumed  at  a  feast 
on  the  circumcision  of  their  children,  when  those  who  drink  most  are 
considered  to  have  done  the  greatest  honor  to  the  repast.  To  gpaard 
against  accidents,  the  men  are  deprived  of  their  arms  before  they  are 
permitted  to  drink,  after  which  they  are  suffered  to  indulge  in  riot  and 
noise  until  the  whole  of  the  liquor  made  for  the  occasion  is  exhausted . 
Four  sorts  of  wine  are  made  iii  Madagascar ;  the  most  common  is  the 
toak,  manufactured  much  in  the  same  way  as  our  mead.  In  the  com- 
position, three  parts  of  water  are  added  to  one  of  honey  in  the  combs, 
and  the  mixture  reduced  by  boiling  to  one-third  of  the  quantity :  it 
is  then  skinmied  and  put  to  ferment  in  large  tubs  or  pots  of  black 
earUi,  after  which  it  has  a  pleasant^  luscious  taste.  Honey  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  as  weU  as  the  most  useful  articles  produced  in  Mada- 
gascar. In  the  management  of  bees,  there  is  little  trouble.  They 
are  very  numerous,  and  readily  come  to  their  tohokesy  or  hives ;  hence 
is  derived  the  name  of  toak.  These  hives  are  trunks  of  a  tree  called 
fontuoletch,  cut  about  a  yard  long,  split,  scooped,  and  again  bound 
together  in  their  natural  position,  leaving  a  hole  at  the  bottom 
to  enter.  These  hives  are  placed  in  the  woods  to  enable  the  bees  the 
more  readily  to  collect  the  honey  from  the  shrubs  and  fiowers. 

From  a  tree,  called  Sater,  which  resembles  the  cocoa-nut,  but  not  so 

large,  a  pleasant  liquor,  termed  Araffer,  is  produced.     The  leaves  or 

'  branches  are  first  burned  oJQP,  leaving  the  trunk  bare.     The  top  being 

cut  away,  a  hole  is  formed  in  the  middle  by  lancets,  which,  in  a  short 

time,  fills  with  the  juice  issuing  as  if  from  a  spring.     The  liquor  being 

*  Uufuer*5  Travels  through  Ceylon. 
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drawti  off,  the  hole  filb  again  the  aame  day,  and  thm  conlaniief  ^U> 
yield  a  supply  for  six  or  seven  days  before  the  tree  is  exhausted. 
This  liquid  is  not  like  a  sirup,  but  is  very  sweet,  cooling,  and  refireah- 
iilg.*  If  fermented,  it  intoxicates  like  other  liquors  drawn  from  the 
palm  tree. 

From  the  cane  another  wine  is  procured,  termed  to^par^,  ugnifying^ 
wine  from  sugar.  This  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  canes  in  water  till 
they  are  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  the  original  quantity^  after  which  the 
liquid  is  put  into  calab9shes,  and,  in  three  days,  it  becomes  so  strong 
and  corrosive  as  to  dissolve  or  penetrate  an  ^gg-shell  in  llie  course 
of  eight  or  ten  hours.  The  toupare  has  a  pungent,  bitterish  taste, 
much  resembling  beer  highly  hopped.  In  this  isUnd  are  fourteen 
species  of  the  cane  much  larger  and  producing  more  sugar  than  those 
of  the  West  Indies ;  they  are  used  merely  for  making  tavparey  the 
,  natives  not  knowing  the  value  of  them  for  any  other  profitable  purpose : 
they  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  a  foot  of  them  in  length  will 
weigh  two  pounds.  The  third  description  of  wine  is  derived  trora 
.  the  banana  fruit  (muaa^par€idi9iacay)  by  boiling  it  four  or  five  hours, 
and,  after  a  short  fermentation,  it  becomes  in  taste  and  flavour  very 
like  cider.  Froiyi  the  \xmtaca  (eydonium  Bengalensef)  a  fruit,  the 
size  of  a  quince,  afoorth  sort  oi  wine,  not  unlike  beer,  is  manufactured. 
When  the  vontaca,  or  Bengal  quince,  as  it  is  called,  is  ripe,  the  juice 
and  pulp  have  the  most  delightful  flavour,  and,  when  opened,  diffuse 
a  most  agreeable  odour.  This  fruit  is  highly  nutritive,  and  is  there* 
fore  much  used  in  fattening  swine.    . 

With  their  drinks  the  Madagasses  tqIx  the  redfruit  of  the  augkive 
in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  purpose,,  ihat  .we  use  lemon  and 
limes,  to  iq^part  a  palatable,  tartness.  Vines,  bearipg  gn^es  of  a  good 
quality,  grow  spontaneously  in  some  parts  of  the  island ;  but  previous 
to  the  settlement  of  the  French,  under  Flacourt,in  1655,  they  were 
not  considered  by  the  natives  as  eatable.  Here  also  is  a  curious  sort 
of  vine  which  bears  a  fruit  very  much  admired  by  Europeans,  and 
having  aroot  said  to  be  a  species  of  yam ;  it  is  called  the  Madagascar 
grape>  but,  whether  the  root  is  used  for  food  or  to  what  purpose  it  is 
converted^  we  are  not  told*  In  most  of  the  villages  of  Madagascar, 
it  is  a  prevailing  custom  to  keep  an  open  house  for  the  entertainment 
imd  accommodation  of  travellers,  and,  as  indicative  of  its  use,  it  is 
open  on  all  sides,  as  if  to  invite  persons  from  every  quarter,  and  to 
afford  shelter  indiscriminately  %o  every  individual  Although  hos- 
pitable in  the  extreme,  the  Abbe  Rochon  assures  us,  that  in  all  their 

•  Dniry'i  Fifteen  Years*  Captivity  in  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  8vo. 
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flitertitiimakts  they  never  Minto  tfaoae  excegtoi,  vUdh  iure  biA  toe 
emmum  amongst  more  polished  nations :  yet,  like  other  mortaI%they 
are  sdbjeet  to  eeoarfond  aberalaeas  from  rectitude  of  oondnct  and 
sdipriety;  In  the  accennt  given  of  the  loM  o£ti»  Wiirterteii^  fiast 
Indiaman,  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar^  the  beaeyolence  aMi  kind- 
nesi  of  the  king  toif^ards  the  sufferers aie  qpokenefin  highterms;. 
Vot  it  is  said,  that  idtfaeugh  he  had  one  faolt  in  common  with  many  of  hia- 
soibjectSythat  of  being  siddicledto  spivitnoas  liqaorsyhe  neTeraeamed  to 
fbiget  his  dignity,  like  the  Maeedanian  monarch,  he  gSve  frequent 
occasion  to  J^peal  from  Philip  dnmkto  Philip  sober ;  and  thoiqi^h 
tke  idea  wan  not  clolhed  in  tibe  garb  of.  classic  taste^  it  was  perfrctly' 
mtdiigible,  when  he  used  to  say  '^  To  day,  brandy  speak,  to  morrow, 
ting  speak!'* 

Betaaista  havre  ennmeiated  eleven  kinds  of  rice  in  this  island,  all 
cultivated  to  eonsiderable  extent,  besides  the  several  spedes  of  yams 
(iffnanamegjy  some  o^  whidi  are  as  large  as  a  man's  body.  I>Vmt  is 
ahundsnt  and  of  Yorioas  descriptions.  Water  melons  are  of  two 
kinds,  one  black,  <md  the  other  with  red  seeds :  bcMAi  .cooSog  and 
mneh  iised  in  the  hot  seasons.  The  goords  are  of  two  sorts,  one  long, 
the  other  ^«bidsr ;  the  fanner  dressed  with  milk,  afibrds  a  good 
natrttiTe  ^sli,  and,,  after  being  scooped,  the  rinds  are  converted  into 
Wtleslbr  wine  ind  ether  liquors.  Though  they  have  other  vessels, 
^  long  drinks  out  of  an  earthen'  cup  which  none  is.  permitted  to  use 
Kst  himself,  not  even  lus  wives  or  children.  Toake  b  most  com- 
nKmly  dnmk  out  of  bpwls,  and  on  occasions  of  rejmcing,  the  women 
M  weD  as  the  men  indulge  in  the  sympathetic  pleasares- of  .quaffing 
tlos  &YOQrite  bererage. 

Theinhabttants  of  Madagascar,  when  first  visited  by  Europeans,  had 
no  notion  of  letters,  of  a  horse,  nor  of  any  kind  oi  wheel  machine  or 
csrriage ;  and  to  the  Mahometans,  who  first  traded  with  them,  they. 
are  said  to  be  indebted  for  most  of  their  arts ;  yet  that  of  distillation 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  unknown — To  this  day,  they  may  be  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and,  overwhelmed  by  superstitioca 
ootions,  they  yield  to  the  most  sbsnrd  practices.  Infimts  are  sacri*. 
ficed  because  they  are  broi^f^ht  forth  on  unlucky  days,  fathers  and 
mothers  even  assisting  in  the  destruction  of  their  innocent  o£[kpring.< 

The  island  of  Bourbon,  when  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
presented  nothing  in  the  regetable  kingjlom  of  any  importance  for 
food,  the  palm  tree  excepted ;  but,  since  that  time,  it  haabeen  plauted 
^ith  varidns  European  productions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing islands.  The  narrow  valleys,  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  plains, 
the  ishmd  being  chiefly  mountainous,  are  the  only  parts  cultivated^ 
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and  although  these  amply  compensate  tlie  labour  of  the  tiller,  the  pro- 
dace  U  principally  taken  up  in  cotton  aihl  coffee.  Partial  attention  is, 
paid  to  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  maize,  and  potatoes,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  culture  of  yams,  coisava  Q'atrqphaJ  as  they  form  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  slaves. .  From  the  cassava,  is  manufactured  a  drink  com- 
mon amongst  the  lower  order,  the  same  as  that  in  the  West  Indies, 
and,  as  the  cocoa*nut  is  abundant,  arrack  is  also  made :  the  houses,, 
in  which  this  liquor  is  sold,  yield  a  considerable  item  of  revenue. 
The  crops  of  rice,  wheat,  and  imaiae,  produce  sufficient  surplus  for 
exportation  to  the  Mauritius^  while  oranges,  plantains,  pomegranates, 
bananas,  melons,  raspberries^  citrons,  tanmrinds,  and  a  variety  <^  other 
fruits,  may  be  had  almost  for  nothing. 

The  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  famed  as  the  scene  of  the  inte- 
resting tale  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  is  little  distinguished  £rom  Bourbon 
in  its  productions.  The  great  commodity  in  consumption  amongst 
the  slaves  is  thejiUrcpha  or  casscuia^  of  which  there  fire  two  species, 
the  jatropha  jantpha,  and  thejairopha  numihatf  both  indigenous  te 
South  America  and  first  brought  to  this  island  by  M.  de  la  Bour- 
donnois,  one  of  its  early  governors.  The  cassada  is  a  strong  vege- 
table poison  before  it  undergoes  the  process  of  boiling  ;  the  manihot  is 
a  kind  of  narcotic ;  both  sorts  are  easily  converted  into  wholesome 
food  by  a  process  described  in  treating  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Brazils.  The  Mauritians  form  it  into  cakes  resembling  oaten  or 
barley  bread,  and  in  this  state  it  is  called  manioc.  By  a  different 
management,  the  manihot  is  turned  into  a  pulpy  consbtenoe,  known 
by  the  name  oitapiacay  and  some  believe  that  the  farinaceous  powder, 
Indian  arrow-root,  is  but  a  more  delicate  preparation  of  this  substance. 
Tapioca,  while  it  thus  serves  for  food,  is  also  a  pleasing  anodyne.  In 
the  Mauritius,  sugar  is  reared  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  any 
other  country:  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  consumed  in  the 
island,  some  of  which  is  refined,  but  a  great  deal  is  used  in  its  crys- 
tallised state,  and  prepared  by  many,  particularly  for  tea.  The 
planters  distil  a  considerable  portion,  as  the  consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors  is  carried  to  some  extent,  and  the  blacks^  who  are  passionately 
fond  of  tippling,  injure  themselves  by  too  free  an  indulgence  in  thii} 
and  other  beverages  of  their  own  making ;  hence  the  cause  of  the 
early  decrepitude  so  common  amongst  them. 

Of  the  minor  islands  l)'ing  in  this  direction,  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able, except  the  coco  de  f/ier^  an  indigenous  production  of  Praslin,  one 
of  the  Sechelles  adjacent  to  Malieo.  This  fruit,  found  in  no  other 
part  of  the  habitable  globe,  was  first  discovered  on  the  shores  of 
I^dia,   whither  it  had  been  carried  by  the  gales  and  currents  from 
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FirMfin ;  hetMy  tta  naniey  the  eoco  of  the  sea.  Prior  describes  it  to  be 
1  large  species  of  tiie  cocoa  nut,  commonly  double,  frequently  triple, 
^lUMfriiple,  aad  sometimes  quintuple,  enclosed  within  one  common 
rind  and  fibrous  cost ;  each  of  the  nuts  is  about  the  sise  of  a  large 
mdoD,  distinct  in  itself,  though  united  on  the  outside  to  the  others; 
the  whole  is  of  an  oval  shape,  resembling  three  or  four  large  eggs, 
nmted  in  a  circle  and  slightly  flattened  at  the  point  of  contact.  The 
ladians  valued  it  highly,  from  supposing  it  to  stimulate  the  worship 
•f  the  P^phian  goddess ;  and  while  some  considered  one  side  of  the 
nut  an  actiye  poison,  the  other  bore  equid  reputation  as  an  antidote. 
The  coco  de  mer  is  not  only  an  object  of  curiosity,  but  an  article  of 
the  utmost  utility  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  Yet  Boteler  sap, 
aidiOQgh  the  fruit  is  so  yaluable, .  it  is  unbearable  on  account  of  its 
strong,  ofRdnsiye  smell,  resembling  that  of  urine,  and  increasing  the 
longer  it  is  kept.  The  timber,  which  is  sufficiently  firm,  except  in  the 
heart  of  die  tree,  may  be  used  for  many  domestic  purposes.  At 
Ae  smnmit  of  tiie  tree,  which  is  from  60  to  89  feet  high,  is  the  eab- 
liage,whicli>  though  more  bitter  than  that  of  the  common  pahn,  forms 
sn  excellent  pickle.  One  hundred  of  its  leares  make  a  good  house, 
induding  roof^  sides,  partitions,  doors,  and  window  shutters ;  and  of 
taeh  materials  the  majority  of  the  houses  in  Ptaslin  are  constructed. 
The  down  of  the  leaves  is  used  in  mattresses  and  pillows ;  the  stalks 
are  fivrmed  into  baskets  and  brooms,  and  the  heart  of  the  younger 
stems  cut  into  narrow  lengths,  from  which  hats  for  both  sexes  are 
made,  and  scarcely  any  otiiers  are  worn  in  the  island.  The  fibrous 
^rering  of  the  nut  is  ooverted  into  ropes,  and  the  shell  is  uniyer- 
afly  employed  as  a  pitcher,  and  commonly  holds  six  or  eig^t  pints :  it 
is  divided  longitudinally,  and  makes  plates  and  dishes  for  the  Negroes ; 
and  when  smidl,  forms  drinking  cups.  Within  the  island,  this  homely 
fimutmre  takes  the  name  of  the  **  Praslin  crockery  ware."  No  part 
^yf  Ihistree  is  lost,  and,  without  it,  the  inhabitants,  simple  as  they  are, 
would,  perhaps,  be  ill  supplied  with  many  domestic  comforts.  Besides, 
^  drink  which  this  tree  afibrds,  other  beverages  are  made  from  fruits, 
panieolarly  fi*om  citrons ;  while  rum  and  arradc  are  procured  froni 
the  diflerent  vessels  trading  to  those  parts. 

When  Marco  Polo  visited  Sumatra,  he  observed,  that  there  was 
excellent  wine,  both  red  and  white,  made  from  the  palm  tree, 
and  considered  good  for  consumption,  dropsy,  and  disorders  of  the 
spleen.  The  cocoa  nuts  that  he  saw  were  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 
and  fisll  of  a  pleasant  liquor,  in  his  opinion,  better  than  wine.  In 
1599,  Davis  found  aqua-vitcey  arrack,  and  brandy,  qaite  common ;  and 
he  describes  one  of  the  kings   as  having  a  number  of  attendants  to 


supply. tiiaK wiUi^tfaofte beyerag^,  in  vliieli  f^eindidged  tor#xeMb»  in 
eoinpany' with  Us  womeu^  banqnfilifig.-  frfuo  morBing'  tSSk  aif^t^ 
Mt^fhanica  and  Criiiasmeii,  of  Yaxmrn  ,4»fcnp&<amy  were  tiuni  innie-- 
rew^'  .^moiif  wbontlMi  pandonlarly  mtntkHW  <]|^9li]liers  oF  a^)riiaiKto. 
(ai^adk)  fromTMo;  jM  bdnnp  MidiQmelsftaa,.driiik  fi^m  the'gi%e.3rM 
prohibited**  A  mdof^eei^  of  distiUa^p  was  known  to  the  8«ma». 
trans  from  a  more  remote. pffRi^y.  and  is.  snppoaed  to  be  of  th^.f^wii 
invention*  '  It  wla-  pnM^is^  Qviy  .in  tbo.prqwation*  of  the,  <al  c^ 
Benjamhi,  with  ^hkh  thoy  {^erfnmenLliieir  hair.  The  tftiU  .epnaiste^ 
of  a  preeoo^  er  eardienri^erpot,.  oow^red.dqAely ;  in  the  rid^  was. 
inserted  a  small  battiboo>  w^ll  hit^^th  day.  atid  a^hes,  throngh 
which  the  oil  dropped  into  a  roqeiK^^  Wba^-.was  brt>i]ght  o^w  in 
this  way  was  empyreumatiBj  and  yabifKl.by  them  at  fN»  b]gh;n  prio^ 
that  it  eonld  oply  he  pnOpiired  by  the  aliment.  This  mod^  of.disd- 
ktion  still  eontinnes' in  some. parts  o£  ^nmatr^f 

The  iidbabitants  import  immense  quantities  of  sugar  and  amlck  from 
Java ;  but  as  this  iskM^I  prod^ices  sugar -roa^es  in  idytmdanoe^  and  is 
stocked  with  great  plmity  of  the  anoux  an  exceU^t  q^ifeci^'of  pakD, 
together  with  ijlce  and  other  gndn»  it  was  expeiBt^  in  Afiursdcn's 
lime,  to  rival  Jaya.  in  the  manufai^wre  .of  thpse  articles  of  trade*  The 
expense  of  employing ,  slaves  in  the  labours  of  the  field  Irte  found  at 
one  time  to  exceed  the  advantages ;  but  it  was  seen  while  the  manage- 
ment of  the  plantations  and  works  were  under  the  care  of  an  £ng« 
lish  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Botham,  that  the  end  ^was  to  be 
obtained,  by  eo^floying  the  resident  Chinese,  and  allowing^  Ihem  a 
proportion  of  the  pnoduice.  From  the  juice  of  the  anom  caUedtw0r0y 
or  toddy,  ft  deseriplion  of  drink  is  made,  termed  ^nnff,  whtd^  from 
the  process,  similarity  of  taste,  and  name,  with  the  bromotjam*  seems 
to  indicatci  a  commonorigin.  The  late  discovery  of  coal  mineain  this 
island,  may  .lead  to  improvements  in  all  the  arts  of  civiUsed  li£s,  and 
tend  much  to.gijce.  an  impetus  to  the  physical  as  well  as  the  intdlec- 
tnal  enirargies  of  the  people ;  while  it  may  lend  advenibirers  and 
capitalists,  to  take  advaiyiage  of  the  immense  resources  of  the  coon* 
try  $,  and  when  coupled  with  steam  navigation,  it  opens  a  prospect  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  our  connexions  and  settlements  in  tibe  East. 

Ardent  spirits  are.  manufiictured  in  larger  quantities  in  Java  than 
in  any  other  tiiland.  in  the  Indian  ocean ;  this  may  be  acooanted  for 
by  the  great  industry  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  celebrity  which  tha  artack 
of  Batavia  SP  eariy  a^^uired  under  their  auspices.    According  to  Sir 

•  Voyage  of  Captain  Davis,  in  1598. 
.    t  Marsden »  Hiatory  of  Sumiitrft,  4to.  p.  146.  .       • 
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no«M  lUfla^  the  ia«iiier  of  making  it  is  ai  follom :— About  ZOlbs. 
rf  keioMj  or  gtaliiio^  rice,  are  filled  np  in  a  small  rat ;  round  this 
he$f,  a  knndred  cans  of  water  are  poured,  and  on  the  top,  twenty  cans 
of  mefaaaes ;  after  remaming  two  days  in  thia  vat,  the  ingredients  are 
rtmoved  to  a  larger  vat  adjoining,  when  they  receive  the  addition  of 
fonr  hondred  earn  of  water  and  a  hundred  cans  of  mokaaee.  Thna 
far  theproccM  k  earrled  on  in  the  open  air.  In  a  separate  vat  within 
doors,  forty  eana  of  paim  wine,  or  toMy,  ai'e  iaiBfedbtely  n»xed  with 
mne  hundred  cans  of  Waiter  and  one  huii^ed  and  fifty  eaas  of  uM^asses, 
1)<»A  preparaikms  being  allowed  to  remaiA  in  tins  state  for  two  days. 
The  first  of  these  p^pwatioas  is  carried  to  a  stilt  larger  vat  within 
<borB;  and  the  latter,  being  contained  in  a  vat  placed  above,  is  poured 
apou  it threroghi  a  hole  bored  for  the porposeaear  the  bottom.  In  this 
state,  ^  entire  preparatida  is  allowed  to  ferment  for  two  days,  whea 
it  is  poured  into  small  eaithen  jars,  coataiBing  about  twenty  cans 
each,  in  which  it  remains  for  the  further  period  of  two  days,  and  is 
tben  fistBIed.  The  proof  of  a  sufiident  fermentatioB  is  obtained  by 
pladag  a  tighfted  candle  or  taper  about  six  inches  above  the  sm-face  of 
the  Bquor  in  the  fermentiAg  vat ;  if  the  process  be  properly  advanced, 
tbe  fixed  air  rises  and  extinguishes  the  light.  Another  mode  of 
appertioning^  the  materials  for  the  making  of  arradc  is, 

62  parts  mofauMes, 
8    do.  toddy  (or  palm  wine)« 

d5    dow  rice. 

One  hundred  parts  of  these  yield,  on  distlUatiou,  twenty-three  and 
*-Uf  parta  of  proof  arrack.  The  stills  are  made  of  c<^per,  and  are 
mnchtike  those  used  ia  the  West  ladies ;  the  wormus  consist  of  about 
iiine  tmras  of  Baaea  tin.  The  spirit  runs  into  a  vessel  under  ground, 
^SK  whence  it  is  poured  into  receiving  vessels,  and  is  called  the  third, 
•r  commoa  s^t  of  arradi,  which  by  a  second  distillation  in  a  smaller 
^tiO,  with  the  addition  of  some  water,  becomes  the  second  sort ;  and 
^f  tt  third  operation  is  what  is  calied  the  first  sort.  To  ascertain  the 
strength  c#llle  spirit,  a  smafl  quantity  of  it  is  burned  in  a  saucer,  and 
^  residuum  measured ;  1^  diflFerence  between  the  original  quantity 
and  the  residuum  gives  the  measure  of  the  alc^ol  lost.  The  com- 
Paction  of  the  forst  sort  does  not  reqfuire  more  than  ten  days,  six  hours 
^g  sufildent  for  the  origmal  preparation  to  pass  through  the  first 
^.  The  Clhinese  residents  who  conduct  the  whole  of  this  process, 
^  the  third,  or  common  sort,  sichew,  the  second,  tanpo^  and  the  first, 
^JA*.  The  two  latter  are  distinguished  as  arradc  apt.  When  cooled, 
it  is  poured  into  large  vata  in  the  store-houses,  where  it  remains  until 
put  into  casks.     The  making  of  arrack  i?  distinct  from  tlut  of  sugar, 
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wliich  is  raanufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Java-  The  aixack 
distiUers  pitfehase  the  molasBes  from  the  sugar  manuftctiirers  at  the 
rat^  of  about  a  dollar  aiud-a*half  a  picul,  delivered  at  the  distillery^ 
The  best  arrack  is  made  for  seven  g^Muiish  dollars  the  picvd ;  or 
^T^  dollars  the  cubic  foot.*  In  1795,  the  receipts  on  arrack  at  home 
and  'in  India,  exclusively  of  the  trade  to  China»  bei^g  140  leagi9r% 
amounted  to  46,000  florins.  The  export  duty  on  arrack  from  Bata* 
via  rates  as  follows : — on  the  leager  (of  388  jugs)  of  first  quality,  at 
lOf ;  on  the  second,  at  6f ;  and  on  the  third»  ojr  lowest  qualily,  at  S, 
florins ;  rice  and  maise  are  the  chief  articles  of  home  consumption,  and 
therefore  cultivated  to  very  great  extent :  some  wheat  is  likewise 
raised,  but  the  stafde  article  i»  rice.  Two  kinds  of  fermented  liquor 
IS  preparedfirom  thelatter  grain  by  the  natives.  In  maldii^  the  flrs^ 
ealled  beuiekfiho  rice  4s  first  boiled  and  stewed  with  &  ferment  called 
razi,  consisting  of  onions,  black  .pepper,  and  capsicum,  mixed  up  into 
small  cakes,  and  daily  sold  in  the  markets.  After  frequent  stirriqgy 
the  compound  is  rolled  into  balls,  which  are  piled  upon  each  other  in 
"a  high  earthen  vessel;  and  when  fermentation  has  commenced,  the 
badek  exudes  and  is  collected  at  the  bottom.  The  remainder,  after 
fermentation  is  completed,  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  is  sold  as  a  dainty 
in  the  markets  under  the  name  of  iap^.  Brom  is  the  second  kind  of 
liquor,  and  it  is  made  from  ketan.  This  glutinous  substance  is  boiled 
in  large  qnantaties,  and,  being  atirred  with  razi^  remains  exposed  ia 
open  tubs,  till  fermentation  takes  place,  when  tiie  liquor  is  poured  oflP 
into  close  earthen  vessels.  It  is  generally  buried  for  several  months 
in  the  earth,  by  which  means  the  fermentation  is  checked,  and  the 
strength  of  the  liquor  increased — ^it  is  sometimes  made  strong  by 
boiling.  The  colour  varies  from  brown  to  red  and  yellow,  aceording^ 
to  the  ketan  employed.  Brom,  kept  for  several  years,  is  considered 
excellent  by  the  natives,  and  is  very  intoxicating.  It  is»  howevery 
ardent  and  apt  to  give  a  head-achcf  The  white  arradt,  called  in^^ 
is  generally  boiled  strong,  and  sent  to  India ;  the  brown  arraek 
receives  that  tinge  from  the  cask,  and  it  ia  that  descripitiou  of  thia 
liquor  which  is  sold  in  Europe.  The  casks  are  made  from 
the  teak  tree,  which  imparts  to  the  liquor  a  particubur  flavour,, 
much  relished,  and  which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  an  essen^ 
tial  oil  peculiar  to  this  wood*  The  Chinese  drink  the  weaker 
sort  warm,  as  is  the  practice  in  their  own  country.^;    The  Batsna 

*  Cnwflird's  Hist  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  L  p.  47e» 
t  Rafflca*  HiBt.  of  Java,  vol,  i.  pp.  176,  177. 
t  Thunberg'i  Travels,  voL  u.  p.  260, 


irrack  ffi  celebrated  all  over  the  East  for  Its  sttperiority ;  and  whea 
nellowed  by  time,  Is  certainly  an  excellent  spirit.  The  Chinese,  to  do 
tbem  jnsdce,  have  arriTcd  at  a  degree  of  perfection  in  its  mannlacture 
not  eqadled  by  any  other  people.  Here  the  palm  is  of  the 
gTffttest  importance,  as  it  yields  sugar  and  toddy  so  indispensable  to 
those  distillers.  Of  tliis  tree,  there  are  many  varieties  in  die  island  ; 
tiat  termed  Sagwire^  or  Gomuii  palm  (Borasius  Gamuius)  aflSurds 
to  die  inhabitatits  abundance  of  fruit,  about  the  siae  of  a  medlar  and 
ef  a  triangular  Ibrm :  the  fruit  of  a  single  shoot  yields  a  sufficient 
load  for  a  man.  From  the  inside  of  the  fruit,  a  good  sweet-meat  is 
prepared,  whfle  the  outside  rind  is  of  a  poisonous  quality,  and  when 
macerated,  the  inf osion  is,  from  its  peculiar  pungency,  termed  by  the 
l>ateh  ^  keii  waters  The  native  Javanese  turn  the  material  of  this 
tree  to  vanona  useful  and  domestic  purposes  ;  so  that  not  a  particle 
of  tt  maybe  said  to  be  thrown  away. 

The  enterprise  and  enei^y  displayed  in  the  working  of  the  coal 
mmes  in  ^e  district  of  Bantam,  cannot  fail  of  adding  much  to  the 
fadlities  of  frade  and  manufactures  in  Java,  and  ultimately  serve  to 
enhance  its  commercial  interests.  Wood  is  the  chief  fuel ;  but  ita 
pdee  «kd  bulk  are,  from  many  considerations,  a  considerable  draw-* 
Wk  to  ita  general  usefulness. 

At  Batavia,  the  Dutch  make  a  kind  of  beer  of  a  very  efiervescent 
>>tiire,  called  klein  hier,  which  they  usually  drink  in  the  evenings. 
This  bcTera^  not  being  hopped,  merely  seryes  for  present  use,  and  haa 
S^  medidiiial  effects ;  when  the  calabash,  or  vessel  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, is  <^ened,  a  very  loudreport  is  heard,  and  in  the  glass  it  sparkles 
)ike  chaapa^e.  Were  more  care  taken  in  the  brewing  of  this  liquor, 
it  mi^  supersede,  in  a  great  degree,  the  importation  of  a  foreign 
^cle^aad  prove  more  wholesome  than  many  of  the  native  drinks. 

Ahfan^h  sugar  is  extensively  manufactured  in  Java  by  the  Chi"» 
ne9e,iiorttm  b  made:  in  refining  sugar,  the  process  followed  is  much 
like  that  observed  in  the  West  Indies.  The  quality  is  considered 
^val  to  that  made  at  Manilla,  or  the  Antilles,  though  the  machinery 
^  rade.  Considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  the  Malabar  coast ;  but 
^  principal  exportation  is  to  Japan  and  Europe.  The  sugac 
produced  in  Java  amounted,  in  the  year  1818,  to  200,000  piculs,  or 
^,20O,O0Olbs. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  other  of  the  East  India  islands,  where  Euro- 
pean influence  has  made  an  inroad,  the  revenue  is  collected  by  farm**' 
iag  it  ^ther  to  the  natives,  or  to  Chinese  speculators,  who  are  usually 
the  chief  contractors  and  mannfacturers.  The  better  to  secure  it, 
the  farms  are  put  up  to  public,  auctioii;  which  is  often  the  cause  of 
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'fraudulent  and  exorbitant  exactions.  A  leager  of  anrack,  of  the  liigkest 
proof,  including  duties,  sells  at  the  merchants'  stores  at  from  60  to  75 
dollars ;  or  45  cents  of  a  Spanish  dollar  per  gallon ;  and  a  leager  of 
the  second  quality  at  from  45  to  55  dollars,  or  33  cents  per  gallon. 
•Sometimes  the  best  sort  may  be  had  for  20  pence ;  and  the  ordinary 
jdnd  for  about  15  pence  a-gallon. 

At  a  remote  period,  the  proprietors  of  innaand  tayems  wereobl^ed 
to  pay  two  rials  per  month  for  thdir  license;  besides,  70  rials  excise  on 
every  pipe  of  Spanish  wino  wluch  they  sold ;  while  the  distiUersof arrack 
paid  50  rials  for  every  chaldron,  or  gosper ,  which  they  .manufactured. 

As  the  great  portion  of  the  population  of  Java,  computed  at 
5,000,000,  are  Mahometans,  an  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  is 
not  prevalent,  though  the  people  often  barter  their  credit  and  char- 
acter in  private  for  the  produce  of  the  stilL  Crawford  says^  that 
notwithstanding  the  professors  of  the  Mahometan  friith,  in  this  island 
lure  no  drunkards,  all  classes  partake  of  wine,  or  spirituous  liquors,  with- 
out reserve.  Among  the  native  chiefe  of  highest  rank,  he  found  but 
three  examples  of  persons  refraining  frt>m  the  open  use  of  these 
beverages.* 

Many  of  them,  during  thor  convivial  moment^  when  excited  by 
bacchanalian  frenzy,  often  commit  the  most  extravagant  acts.  On 
one  id  these  occasions,  the  son  of  a  chief,  professed  with  a  belief  of 
his  own  invulnerability,  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  by  drawing  his  kriss 
and  killing  himself  on  the  spot. 

-  To  the  widows,  who  immolate  themselves  on  the  funeral  piles  of 
their  husbands,  it  is  customary  to  give,  the  night  before  the  ceremony, 
whatever  tends  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses ;  and  among  these, 
wines  and  spirits  form  no  inconsiderable  share.  They  are  given  in  such 
quantities  that  few  objects  i^pear  terrific :  hence  the  lionrors  ef  the 
burning  sacrifice  are  met  m  a  state  of  excitement  or  stnpefsction, 
which  deprives  death  of  all  its  terrors. 

At  feasts  and  entertainments,  there  is  much  conviviality,  with  great 
indulgence    in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.     The  cups  used  by  the 
princes,  chiefa,  and  most  of  the  higher  orders,  are  costly  and  splendid,     i 
being  studded  with  precious  stones  and  otherwise  highly  ornamented*     i 

Batavia,  the  capital,  from  being  ntuated  in  a  low,  swampy  ground,  | 
intersected  with  foetid  canals,  and  surrounded  by  stagnant  nuirshes,  | 
is  so  unhealthy,  that  few  Europeans,  who  can  avoid  it,  even  sleep  in  | 
the  city.  Soldiers  and  seamen  have  often  n^lected  this  j^recantion ;  | 
hence  a  night  or  two  spent  there  has  proved  fatal.    Much  of  this  u     j 

i 
*  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Arcbip«li^,  toI.  iL  p.  270*  I 
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\«Ve  «llnbat«d  to  excess  in  eating,  but  a  gpreat  deal  more  to  excess 
iodzioiklng  arradL;  »  liquor  so  cheap  that  a  man  may  get  drunk  for  a 
half-peimy.  Hence,  it  has  been  observed,  that  a  person  found 
drunk  at  Balavia  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  doctor^s  care ;  and  this  remark, 
w\\ieh  is  tliere  preralent^^^r,  rather  a  common  adage,  has  often  had 
the  good  elfect  of  preventing  repetitions  of  inebriety ;  as  a  regimen 
suited  to  the  nature  of  Ihe  indiscretion,  added  to  a  fear  of  death, 
carries  with  it  a  cure  for  the  most  determined  drunkard.  Such  is  the 
mortality  which  somedmes  prevails  among  new-comers  and  settlers^ 
that  irhen  a  lady,  who  kept  lodgings,  was  applied  to  for  acoommoda- 
tiona,  she  regretted  her  inability  to  comply,  but  exclaimed,  with  flip-^ 
pant  earnestness,  ^  Do  not  be  impatient;  my  lodgers  are  foreigner^ 
or  strangers,  and  you  know  we  are  certain  of  death-vacancies  in  a 
short  time  V*  As  a  provision  for  contingencies,  in  consequence  of  the. 
mortality  that  prevails,  it  is  common  to  have  graves  ready  made  lor 
the  first  that  may  ofier,  as  it  too  unhappily  occurs,  that  the  mAuit 
of  strangers  is  a  constant  source  of  support  for  the  speculation  of 
the  vndertaker9.  It  lias  been  remarked,  that  Eur(^>eans  are  here  the 
principal  snfierers;  next  the  Creoles,  and  half  castes;  then  die  Chinesoi 
JavMiese,   Malays,  Bailers,   Buggese,  Amboynese,  Negroes,  &c* 

The  neict  island  that  claims  attention  is  Borneo,  a  place,  which  from 
its  being,  with  the  exception  of  New  Holland,  the  largest  island  in  the 
world,  cHight  to  aiibrd  ample  materials  for  an  extended  article  ;  but, 
tike  many  other  portions  of  the  globe>  it  is  yet  little  known.  The 
coasts  are  possessed  by  tbe  Malays  and  other  settlers,  while  the  abo- 
rigines occupy  the  inland  parts,  and  are  styled  Beajua,  a  term,  which, 
in  the  Malay  language,  signifies  a  wild  man.  Some  accounts  say, 
they  are  little  better  than  men  in  a  wild  state,  and  if  Commo- 
dore Roggewein  relate  facts,  we  ouglit  to  consider  them  among  the 
basest,  most  cruel,  and  perfidious  people  in  the  world.*  Perhaps  the 
most  authentic  account  of  this  island  is  that  given  by  Antonio  Venti- 
miglia,  an  Italian  misrionary,  sent  from  Macao,  in  order  to  convert 
the  natives  to  Christianity — he  died  there  in  1691.  His  account  is 
more  fiivonrable  to  their  moral  habits,  as  he  represents  them,  par-> 
ticolarly  the  Beajus,  as  honest  and  industrious,  having  a  strong  affec« 
tion  for  each  other  ;  sowing  and  reaping  for  mutual  benefit ;  each 
taking  what  serves  his  family,  and  leaving  the  remainder  to  the  tribes 
in  common.  By  this  means,  both  scarcity  and  disputes  ai'e  prevented, 
and  general  harmony  prevails. 

The   Chinese  early  traded  to  this   island,  and  many  of  them 
becoming  settlers,  instructed  the  natives  in  thoi$c  arts  with  which 

.  •  Voyaj|c  round  the  World  by  Roggewein,  in  1721-1723. 


they  were  themleltes  fiimUiar.     MugeUaa  found  arrftok  ill  ahamiajot 
.use  among  them,  and  Captain  Beckman*  was    regaled  whh  tbe 
beveragefl  peculiar  to  other  equinoctial  regions    As  Borneo  furnishes 
most  of  the  trees  and  fruits  common  to  the  East,  hence  the  same 
description  of  liquors  are  prevalent — toddy  and  arrack  from  the  palm  ; 
sugar  and  rice;  with  cooling  draughts  from  melons^  oranges^  dtrons^ 
liiananasy  pomegranates ;  a  Tariety  of  other  fruits  and  honey.     Their 
Pagan  praeticjBs  have  many  ofierings  and  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  worship  of  their  idob,  which,  with  their  feasts  and  superstitious 
observances,  give  occasion  to  the  consumption  of  .a  vast  quantity  of 
their  intoxicating  beverages.    Besides  the  native  supply,  a  large  pro- 
portion is  imported  from  .Java,  for  which  gold  and  diamonds,   so 
^undant  in  the  ishmd,   are  bartered.     The   ava,  or  intoxicating^ 
pepper  plant  (pijp^r  meth^siicumj^    is  much  cultivated  by  the  Beiyus, 
and  afibrds  them  equal  pleasure  with  the  betel  and  areca^  of  which 
they  chew  immense  quandties.     The  ava  is  a  shrub  with  thick  roots, 
forked  branches,  long  leaves,  and  bearing  a  clump  or  spike  of  berries^ 
The  root  being  chewed,  a  Uttle  water  or  milk  from  the  cocoa-nut  is 
poured  upon  the  masticated  pulp,  and  from  the  fermentation  which 
ensues,  a  strong  inebriating  drink  b  produced,  in  which  the  natives 
delight,  and  indulge  often  to  excess*    Their  physicians,  as  among 
other  rude  nations,  have  recourse  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  to  charms 
and  necromancy ;  and  nnost  of  their  incantalions  and  mummerioa  are 
the  efiects  of  intoxication.     The  piedro  di  parco,  or  pork  stone^ 
which  is  so  highly  esteemed  among  them,  that  it  some  times  brings 
900  crowns,  u  exhibited  with  the  liquor  in  whidi  it  is  steeped  before 
the  draught  is  administered,  in  order  that  the  doctor  may  infrJlibly 
ascertain  whether  his  patient  is  to  live  or  die. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Sunda  isUnds,  a  vast  number  of 
the  Chinese  are  scattered ;  and  then:  afhirs  are  managed  for  the  most 
part  agreeably  to  their  own  national  observances.  Those  in  the  island 
of  Timor  have  a  code  of  laws  by  which  they  are  governed ;  and 
amongst  other  regulations,  they  have  secured  to  themselves  an  excln* 
sive  right  to  manufacture  a  spirituous  liquor  called  aniSi  a  description 
of  arrack  higUy  esteemed.  The  natives  extract  from  the  fan-'palm, 
a  beverage  termed  bacanam  ;  this  is  fermented  in  baskets  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  pandanusy  and  suspended  from  the  branches  of  the 
tree  for  a  few  days  till  it  becomes  fit  for  use. 

In  examining  the  group  of  islands  classed  under  the  name 
of  Celebes,  or  Macassar,   I  fiivl  that  naturalists  are  very  little 

*  Capt.  Beckuian*s  Voyage  to  Borneo,  1718,  6vo. 
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l^qf«aiBted  widi  the  mterior  of  any  of  them ;  they  seem,  however,  to 
iSiht  scarcely  any  thing  in  their  productions  from  those  ahready 
described.  Most  of  the  oriental  grains  and  froitsi  aboond,  and  rice 
is  i^eared  in  such  quantities,  as  even  to  affbrd  much  for  exportation  • 
cocoas,  sugar,  betel,  areca,  and  different  kinds  of  palms  are  plentiful; 
The  plantain  is  of  the  very  best  description,  and  the  natives  in  a 
great  measure  enast  on  tiie  fruit  and  regale  themselves  with  its  inebri-  ' 
sting  jniee.  From  the  Sagwire,  (Gomuti  pabn)  a  very  strong  species 
of  wine  is  made,  whidi,  in  Macassar,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  tree 
from  whence  it  is  drawn.  The  religion  in  those  islands,  being  cMefly 
Mahometan,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  inhabitants'  firom  carrying  on 
duttiHation  to  any  extent,  although  they  are  supplied  with  every 
article  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  arrack  and  foreign  liquors 
consumed  here  are  principally  broughtr  from  Batavia ;  but,  since 
many  of  thenhtives  have  become  Christians,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
mil  continue  so  scrupulous  as  the  followers  of  the  prophet.  The 
introduction  of  the  Mahometan  futh  is  somewhat  singular — one  of  their- 
kings  having  heard  of  various  modes  of  worship,  particularly  the 
CSnistian  and  Mahometan,  became  dissatisfied  with  his  own  religion. 
He  convened  a  general  assembly,  and;  ascending  an  enuhence,  with* 
fervour  addressed  the  deity,  entreating  him,  as  he  had  the  winds  and 
waves  in  his  own  hahd,  to  send  first  to  those  islands  those  mission* 
aries  who  taught  the  true  religion,  declaring,  that  he  would  reckon 
such  an  arrival  a  dedaration*  of  heaven  in  their  favour;  and  disclaim- 
ing aD  blame,  if  he  were  thus  misled.  The  Mahometans  first  arrived, 
and  tiieir  religion  was  instantly  embraced,  as  that  for  which  heavenr* 
had  openly  declared. 

The  next  islands  that  arrest  attention  are  the  Molucca  or  Spice 
tslandiy  with  which,  although  there  is  constant  communication,  oue 
acquaintance  is  but  slender.  With  their  valuable  products,  wMch 
have  added  so  much  to  the  refinements  of  luxury,  all  are  ^Amillar ;  but 
the  manners,  habits,  and  domestic  economy  of  the  inhabitants,  are  yet  but 
imperfbctiy  known  to  us.  Fruit  is  rather  scarce,  and  grain  is  but  partially 
cultivated,  the  whole  attention  of  the  people  being  directed  to  the 
rearing  of  spices.  In*  Temat,  which  is  the  largest  of  tiie  gronpe,  a 
taesi  is  extracted  from  the  pith  of  a  species  of  palm,  thought  to  be 
a  description  of  sago.  From  a  luscious  root  of  thir  name,  which  is 
sold  in  bunches,  a  kind  of  bread  is  made,  held  in  high  estimation. 
Canes,  pelding  a  liquor  between  the  joints,  aflford  a  cooling  drink, 
while  the  defect  of  native  beverages  is  supplied  by  foreign  importa- 
tions. In  the  Moluccas,  some  sugar-canes  are  grown,  but  they  arc 
of  fittle  importance  ;  the  bread-fruit  abounds,  and  a  kipd  of  honey  is 
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obtained  fron  a  fly  (a  «pe<3es  of  bee),  scarcely  the  mt  of  aa  aat 
The  n^^ty  of  the  Dutch  and  thw  'fisar  of  kira»toQ  have  indiioed 
them  Co  diBoourage  the  coltiTatum  of  the  rarioufi  esculent  commodities 
which  the  nature  of  the  i)limate  and  the  ridmess  of  the  aoii  wiwid 
warrant. 

Amboyna  is  noted  for  an  excell^tC  descriptioa  of  Sagfwirei  the 
tree  from  which  it  is  extracted^  is  of  the  same  genus  as  tbeooooa-nnt, 
sago,  siri,  and  date-tree }  from  sago  and  siri,  it  appears  to  derive  its 
name,  as  if  the  liquor  were  indiscriminately  made  from  each.  To  keep, 
this  beverage  for  any  length  of  time,  the  roots  of  a  tree  called  die 
Sasooi^  or  Oubaif  are  infused,  which  occasion  fermentation,  and  the 
process  is  usually  completed  in  eight  hours.  It  is  generally  bottled 
for  convenience  and  safety,  and  is  considered  wholesome^  refiresbing, 
and  strongly  inebriating.  The  juice  or  toddy  is  coUeeted  in  the 
same  manner  as  elsewhere  described,  and  is  here  called  ti/ffsriug,* 
From  the  Sagwire,  an  arrack  is  distilled,  and  sold  so  cheap  as  a 
farthing  a  glass.  When  Arago  touched  at  the  island  of  Rawack,  one 
of  the  Moluccas,  he  observed,  that  both  before  and  after  a  repast,  a 
libation  was  made,  in  honour,  as  he  supposed,  of  some  deity — tbemilk 
of  the  cocoa-nut  i^peared  to  be  the  principal  beverage.t 

In  the  Manillas  or  Philippine  islands,  the  sugar-cane  is  success* 
fully  cultivated  \  the  valleys  are  fertile  in  Sago  and  many  kinds  of 
fruits,  and  the  bread-fruit  has  lately  become  an  article  of  importance. 
The  idHxrigjnes  are  called  Negrellos,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  they 
are  mudi  attached  to  inebriety,  as  they  make  drinking  vessds  of 
the  skulls  of  such  unfcnrtunate  Spaniards  aa  fall  into  their  hands,  owiog 
to  the  gross  treatment  they  received  from  the  first  invaders. 

At  ManiUa,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  palm  trees  grow  in  great 
perfection,  and  there  is  not  less  than  forty  species :  such  is  tbemagm* 
tude  of  some  of  them,  that  a  Jesuit  missionary  having  touched  there». 
had,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  a  place  prepared  for  him  so 
ci^pacious,  that  under  two  leaves  of  one  of  those  trees,  he  was  enabled 
to  say  mass  and  to  sleep  securely  from  the  most  violent  rain.  The 
palm  to  which  tfiese  leaves  belong,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  talipot 
of  Ceylon  {licuala  spittosa) — ^the  leaves  lie  in  folds  like  a  fim*  and 
u*e  so  large,  when  expanded,  that  they  measure  five  foot  every  way*^ 
Here  they  are  used  as  umbrellas,  and  are  sufficient  to  protect  &yB  or 
six  persons  from  the  heaviest  rain.  This  tree  rises  to  a  great  heigbi^ 
and  never  blossoms  but  once,  and  that  is  said  to  be  in  the  year  in 

•  StaTorinm's  Voyage  to  4he  East  Indies,  vol,.ii.  p.  340. 
t  Arago'a  Voyage^  4to.  p.  934. 
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wUch  it  di«y  wliea  mmyd  beautiful  yellow  flowers  i^poar  at  tlio  lop, 
ornamen^ng  tlie  wide-spreading  braBofaea,  and  tbeae  are  sarrounded 
bjr  a  hmt  aa  large  at  a  cherry,  of  which  no  me  h  made,  except  that 
of  praaenring  it  for  seed.  Thimbei^,  apeakiBg  of  the  talipot,  says^ 
that  when  the  sheath,  which  envek^i^es  the  flower  on  its  lofty  sum-' 
mit,  cornea  tp  natmity^  it  bursts  with  an  explosioa  like  the  report  of 
a  cannon,  aad  after  that  it  shoots  f<^th  branches  on  every  side  to  the 
sorprinng  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  When  cot  down  for  the 
sake  of  its  seed,  the  pith,  like  the  8ago-tree»  yields  a  sort  of  meal  which 
is  made  into  cakes, -and  tastes  like  fine  bread,  forming  a  good  substi* 
tote  for  rice*  Davy,  in  his  account  of  Ceylon,  questions  the  reality 
of  what  is  related  respecting  the  talipot,  and  says  t'uat  a  good  deal  of 
it  ia  fabidoufl,  but  that  the  leaves  are  from  twenty  to  diirty  feet  in 
circumferenoe.  H^e,  as  well  as  in  Mindora,  another  of  these  ulandsy 
a  Hqnor  called  iuba  is  drawn  from  a  palm  mnch  like  the  cocoa:  large 
qnaotitiea  of  it  are  consumed  in  the  country,  and  produce  a  consider- 
^  rerenne.  This  beverage  obtains  the  name  of  tuba,  in  conse* 
qnoioe  of  die  liquor  being  infused  with  ealingoy  the  bark  of  a  tree 
^  Qnnamon,  which  is  put  into  it,  in  order  to  give  it  a  colour  and 
«  more  pungent  taste.  Laige  quantities  of  cocoa-nut  wine  are 
<»Bsumed  in  that  country,  producing  a  eonriderable  revenue.  The 
ricli  distil  this  juice  either  once  or  twice,  as  they  wish  it  stronger  or 
▼eakar ;  it  is  a  clear  spirit  of  an  astringent  quality* 

The  liquor  called  Chilang  is  a  simple  beverage,  made  by  first 
bsiling  the  juice  ai  the  sugar-cane,  and  then  allowing  it  to  ferment, 
after  wUch  it  assumes  the  cobur  of  wine.  Another  drink,  termed 
^<i>H¥f^f  is  made  by  first  putting  some  heriM  with  leaven  into  a  pot^ 
then  eoveriag  them  with  rice  till  Ihe  vessel  is  half  full  and  afterwards 
poming  water  on  the  entire  mass.  When  fermentation  has  subsided, 
vater  ia  again  added,  and  the  liquor  thus  diluted  is  usually  consumed 
^Y  soaking  it  through  a  cane  tube.  A  substance,  not  nnlike  manna-' 
Isde,  is  made  firom  toddy,  endosed  in  sections  of  the  cocoarnnt  sheDf 
ud  exposed  in  that  state  in  the  pnUic  haiaars  for  sale.  Sngar, 
Wwever,  is  so  abmidant,  that  the  manufacture  of  this  ardde  is  ren«» 
<kied  leas  necessary.  Bice  is  reared  with  little  labour,  and  even 
Slows  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  without  being  watered ;  it  aflbrds 
<hs  Chinese  who  live  on  and  frequent  tlie  islands,  an  opportunity  for 
tbe  exercise  of  their  ingenuity  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  brewbg  pro- 
ctss.  Abundant  matarials  for  the  making  of  an  excellent  brandy  are 
obtained  from  the  cocoa,  nipey  and  cabenegro  trees :  the  nipe  or  nipah 
u  chiefly  tultivated  for  its  juice ;  it  is  a  W  description  of  palm, 
i^om  exceeding  the  height  of  a  man ;  tbe  fruit  afibrds  an  excellent 
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Rweet-mesl,  and  the  leares,  called  tOap  by  tlie  Mibys,  areemplofed 
m  <^veriiig  cottages  and  conetnieting  mats. 

As  Manilla  is  the  great  mart  and  centre  of  all  the  Spanish  traders 
in  the  East,  and  the  several  nations  with  whom  they  deal,  modi  Cf£ 
the  Inxories  and  eomfbrts  of  other  countries  are  brought  thither.  Tlte^ 
Ticeroy  lives  in  great  splendour,  and  at  his  table,  as  well  as  at  tile 
tables  of  the  higher  order  of  merchants,  may  be  found  most  of  tlio 
wines,  spirits,  and  liquors  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
The  imp<Mrts  are  chiefly  brandy,  gin,  and  wine:  sugar  is  exported  to 
the  anomt  of  75,000  picids  annually,  iiHuch,  at  US^bs.  the  picnl,  is 
equal  to  10,6d0,0001bs.  The  sugar  is  equally  packed  in  eartbm 
vessels,  called  ^/!o»w,  three  of  which  contain  two  piculs  %  the  export 
duties  are  12  cents,  the  picuL  In  1817,  the  revenue  on  cocoa^vt^ 
wine,  was  153,641  dollars,  and  on  rum  488  dollars. 

In  Mindanao,  another  of  the  Phillippine  islands,  among  the  various  - 
fruits,  plants,  and  grain  which  it  produces,  there  is  a  tree,  called  IkM^  * 
by  the  natives,  yielding  a  kind  of  sago,  and  of  which  tbere  are  gro vee ' 
and  plantations  several  nriles  in  length.     It  resembles  the  cabbage-' 
tree,  or  rather  the  bread-pahn  of  Malacca,  having  a  strong  bark   and 
hard  wood,  the  heart  of  which  is  full  of  a  white  pith  like  that  <rf  the 
dkler.     When  the  tree  is  cut  down,  the  pith  is  extracted  and  beaten 
in  a  mortar  until  it  becomes  a  complete  pulp ;  in  this  state  it  is  laid  on 
a  cloth,  or  sieve,  water  is  poured  on  it  and  kept  stnrring  until'  A  the 
fiffinacebus,  or  mealy  substance,  is  strained  into  a  receiver.     When 
setded,  the  water  is  drained  off,  and  the  residuum  or  sago  baked  into 
takes  and  used  as  bread.     Considerable  quantities  of  this  vahiable 
article  mre  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  East  and  eaten  wifh  milk 
of  ahnonds,  lieing  deemed,  £rom  its  astringent  nature,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  diairhoMu 

The  interior  and  mountidnous  parts  of  llCndanao  produce  honey  in 
audi  abundance,  that  bees'  wax  is  an  article  of  export,  and  the  iiduln- 
tants  are  not  ignorant  of  the  uses  to  which  the  honey  may  be  converted 
in  administering  to  the  comforts  of  life.  The  ndllipine  islands  are 
also  noted  for  a  wator  drawn  from  a  tree  justly  termed '<  <A«ybiiMAn'i» 
treti^  and  for  a  kind  of  cane  called  by  the  Spaniards  vaxucoy  eadi  joint 
of  wliich  yields  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  draught;  and  it  is  singidar 
that  the  poxu^  abounds  in  the  mountainous  and  barren  parts,  where 
a  cooling  beverage  is  most  required.  ' 

Leaving  the  extensive  range  of  islands  connected.with  the  two  great 
Indian  Peninsulas,  the  first  kingdom  on  the  Asiatic  continent  that 
claims  notice,  is  Cochin-China,  in  which  the  manufaoture  of  riee^wine 
and  distillation  from   that  grain   are  carried  on  to  great  extent. 
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PhaftMkBM  of  sugar-cane  are  very  numeroiis,  and  idgar  of  prime 
quality  ia  iBade>  in  the  refining  f^  whieh  the  inhabitoata  have  arrired 
to  a  degree  €£  perfection  unknown,  perhapsy  in  any  oilier  part  of  the 
vorid**  This  ia  aooompliflhed  by  intermixing  layers  of  the  sfi^ar-caae 
ttf  one  inchin  tludaieas  with  aimilar  layers  of  the  herbaceous  parts  of 
the  plantain  tree.  The  aqueous  juices  which  exude  from  this  filter^ 
«aiTy  along  with  them  all  impurities,  and  leave  the  soger  dear  and 
crystaDiaed^  In  this  state,  it  is  light  and  porous  as  a  honeycomb* 
The  trade  in  this  article  is  immense,  the  Chinese  alone  are  said  to  take 
800,000  ^ntak  yearly.  It  is,  however,  strange,  that  the  inhabitants 
<lo  not  manufiictnre  rum.  Vines  are  said  to  grow  spontaneously,  and 
gn^Ms  are  produced  in  abundance,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  con- 
verted into  wine«  This  has  been  attributed  to  their  ignorance  of 
knowing  how  to  check  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  or 
of  other  v^^tables  before  they  pass  from  the  vinous  to  the  acetous 
stated  dae  it  ia  most  likely  that  wine  would  have  been  common  with 
iliem  instead  of  distilled  liquors. 

From  the  periodical  rains  and  consequent  inundations.  Cochin-* 
China  is  remarkably  fruitful  in  rice,  which  is  divided  into  two  classes* 
one  growing  on  a  dry  soil,  the  other  on  a  soil  that  is  wet.  In  all  the 
provinces,  diere  are  great  granaries  filled  with  it,  where  it  is  some- 
times kept  in  good  preservation  for  upwards  of  thirty  years*  Of 
this  grain^  there  are  six  different  sorts ;  one  description  is  long,  fciri- 
luieeous,  and  opaque,  from  which  arrack  is  chiefly  made.f  Thb  pre- 
servation of  grain  is  not  unconunon ;  for  we  find  that  in  some  of  the 
Barbary  atates^  com  is  kept  in  the  matamoreSy  subterraneous  vaults, 
«r  holes  made  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  for  thirty  years  or  more. 
These  vaults  are  closed  at  the  opening,  and  atmospheric  air  carefully 
«xclnded4  In  distilling  from  rice,  the  Cochin-Chinese  are  not 
inferior  to  any  other  eastern  nation*  Their  arrack  is  their  chief  and 
fiivonrite  drink;  and  ^'  they  have  it  in  such  plenty,"  says  Borri,§  'Hhaf 
sU  people  in  general  drink  as  much  as  they  will,  and  become  as  drunk 
as  people  among  us  with  wine.  Gravor  persons,"  he  adds,  <<  mix  that 
liquor  with  some  other  water  distilled  from  calamba^  which  gives  it  a 
clelicious  smdO,  and  forms  a  delicate  comporition."  Calamba  is  a 
wood  of  the  Kemois  mountains ;  a  species  of  lignum  aloes.  When 
cut  young,  it  is  denominated  Aquila  or  EagWs-ioood^  when  old,  it  is 

*  The  curious  reader  may  find  this  described  at  large  in  Staunton's  Embassy, 
vol  L  p.  258. 
t  White's  Voyage  to  CoeUn-China,  dvo.  p.  252. 
X  iukaoa*%  Aeeount  of  Morocco,  p.  102. 
§  Borrr^  Account  of  Cochin- Quna,  Churchill's  Coll.  vol*  ii.  p.  801. 
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called  Calamba.     This  wood  is  eo  celebrated  for  its  perfume  and 
Tirttte,  that  it  belongs  only  to  tke  king ;  and  it  is  said  of  it  that,  even 
though  buried    four  feet  under  ground^    it  is   discovered  by   its 
fragrance.     Lord  Macartney  and  the  gentlemen  of  hia  suite  were 
regaled  with  a  portion  of  this  spirit  at  an  entertaiBmeot  given  by  the 
governor  of  tiie  town  of  Turon,  while  the  ships  were  anchored  in  the 
bay.  It  was  served  in  small  cups,  and  resembled,  in  Staunton's  opinion, 
Irish  whiskey.     The  host  on  that  occasion,  by  way  of  setting  a  good 
example  to  his  guests,  filled  his  cnp  to  the  brim,  in  a  true  finropean 
style  of  joviality,  and  after  drinking,  turned  it  up,  to  skew  that  he  had 
emptied  it  to  the  bottom.*     The  Cochin-Chinese  are  a  kind-hearted 
people,  and  do  not  bear  the  character  of  intemperance.     Hospitality 
is  common  amongst  them,  and  as  practised  in  the  Nicobar  islands,  a 
traveUer  in  want  of  money  is  always  sure  to  obtain  subsLstenoe  at  any 
house  he  may  choose  to  enter,  partaking,  in  common  with  the  family, 
every  thing  at  table,  and  retiring  without  any  body  inquiring  his 
business, — ^whence  he  came,  or  whither  he  goeth,  it  being  enough  for 
them  to  know  that  he  is  a  fellow-mortal  in  distress.!     Various  descrip- 
tions of  drink  are  made  from  the  fruits  and  vegetables  with  which  tlic 
country  abounds.     The  areca-nut  and  betel  are  in  mudi  request,  and, 
before  they  are  used,  are  formed  into  a  paste  wiUi  lime  and  water. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  material  about  them,  the  inhabitants 
go  to  great  expense  in  making  pouches  and  boxes,  wliich  both  sexes 
wear  indiscriminately.     The  men  carry  their's  suspended  by  a  riband 
from  the  shoulders  in  the  form  of  a  belt,  while  the  women  attach 
tiieir's  to  a  girdle  round  the  waist.     To  the  practice  of  chewing  betel 
and  sm<ddng  tobacco  may  be  attributed  the  chief  cause  of  the  great 
consumption  of  rice-wines,  in  order  to  supply  the  constant  drain. on 
the  animal  juices. 

Betel  is  a  favourite  over  all  the  East,  and  its  general  use  is  such 
that  no  feast  or  occasion  of  ceremony  is  observed  without  it ;  and  to 
partake  of  it  in  company  with  persons  of  high  rank  is  accounted  an 
honour.  It  is  related  of  the  king  of  Quedidi,  that  in  order  to  express 
a  high  mark  of  his  respect  for  any  of  his  courtiers  or  visiters,  he  made 
him  sit  near  his  throne,  and  having  chewed  a  little  betel,  sent  it  fresh 
tcom  the  royal  mouth  on  a  gold  saucer  to  the  distinguished  iudin- 
dual,  who  was  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  chew  it  after  liim 
with  every  apparent  mark  of  satisfaction. 

The  highest  affiront  one  can  offer  to  an  Oriental  is  to  refns®  bis 
betel.    Bemier  tells  a  story  of  a  young  nobleman,  who,  to.prove  his 

•  Staunton's  Embusy,  vol.  L  p.  236. 

t  Le  Poirre'»  ObservaUons  on  Various  Nations,  12mo. 
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loyalty^  took  and  owallowod  Ike  betel  from  Shak  Jehon,  though  he 
knew  it  to  be  poieoned. 

Ab  die  UagdonM  at  Tonquin  aad  CSioehiii-CSiiiia  were  at  one 
period  goremed  by  the  same  kwa,  there  still  exirta  an  affinity  in  the 
mannersy  cnetome,  arts,  and  sdenoes  of  the  inhabitants.  A  reciprocity  of 
habit  prevails,  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  Tonquinese  are  acquainted 
.wHhtiie  mddng  of  any  beverige  with  which  theb  neighboors  are  not 
faniliar.  The  fertility  of  the  ooontry  and  temperate  nature  of  the 
cfiasate  are  said  to  enable  them  to  coltiTate  a  great  rariety  of  grain. 
Besides  the  rice  common  to  the  rest  of  India^  they  rear  ikve  other 
kinds  pecidiar  to  the  soiL  The  first  b  the  smaU  ricej  the  gndn  of 
wind  is  long,  thin, and  transparent;  it  is  accounted  the  most ddicatev 
and  is  generally  the  only  land  which  the  physicians  aUow  their  patients^ 
The  seeond  is  the  Umg  tkkk  riee^  the  form  of  wUdi  is  round.  The 
third  is  the  red  rite^  it  is  so  called  because  its  grain  is  coveted  with  a 
reddish  coloured  pellicle.  These  three  kinds  of  rice  require  much 
water,  and  never  grow  but  on  lands  that  are  firequenfly  overflowed* 
The  dry  rice^  whidi  is  of  two  kinds,  grows  in  a  dry  soil,  and  has  no 
occasion  for  any  water,  but  what  falls  from  the  heavens.  These 
two  last  kinds  produce  a  grain  as  white  as  snow,  and  are  the  principal 
articles  of  their  trade  with  China.  They  are  never  cultivated  but  on 
the  lulls  and  mountains,  Where  they  are  sown  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  wheat,  about  the  end  of  December,  or  beginning  of  January,  at 
whicfa  time  the  rainy  season  ends.  The  dry  rice  is  generafiy  three 
months  in  the  ground  and  is  very  productive.*  The  wine  from  these 
i^pears  to  be  excellent ;  and  the  arrack,  of  which  lafge  quantities  are 
distilled,  is  much  esteemed  throughout  the  East.  In  Tonquin,  there 
is  also  an  odoriferous  kind  of  rice,  which  is  said  to  intoxicate  by 
merely  eating  it  without  its  undergoing  any  process  of  fermentation ; 
but  as  tUs  is  contrary  to  the  quality  of  any  other  grain,  the  truth  of 
the  statement  is  questionable— this  rice,  however,  yidds  by  distillation 
a  strong  kind  of  arrack.  From  the  palm,  whidi  is  abundant,  toddy 
is  extracted,  but  it  is  reckoned  by  Barron  to  be  bad  for  the  nerves  ;f 
not  from  any  peculiar  quality  in  the  juice,  as  obtained  firom  the  tree, 
but  from  the  mode  in  which  the  fermentation  is  conducted.  The 
tugar->cane  abounds,  being  indigenous  to  the  country.  Two  kinds  ore 
common,  the  one  is  large  and  exceedingly  high,  with  long  joints, 
appearing  always  green,  and  is  very  fiill  of  juice ;  the  other  is  smaller, 
(tf  a  yeUowcokmr,  andalthough  it  afiords  less  liquor, it  funushes  more 

*  Grosier  9  Ckina,  t«L  L  p.  292. 

t  fianron's  Description  of  the  Eiogdom  of  Tonquin. 
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ragitr.     UhIM  lately,  the  Tonquinese  were  igMtmt  ofiM  moi^  of 
refining  it,  contenting  themselves  with  bruising  the  canes,  boHing  the 
jttice  twice,  and  allowing  it  to  settle  into  a  thick  simp  called  htmey  of 
sugar  :  perhaps  it  is  weU  for  the  peace  and  hap^HBeas  of  the  iidudn<^ 
tants  thai;  the  art  of  making  spirits  from  molasses  or  sogar  ta  to  them 
still  a  secret.    Even  the  vine,  the  natural  prodiiction  of  the  climate, 
is  neglected,  and  the  art  of  making  wine  from  the  gn^ea  unknown. 
Rice-wine,  the  common  liquor,  is  drunk  warm,  and  mndbi  of  it  is  used 
at  religious  sacrifices.     On  those  occasions,  a  strange  custom  prevails, 
of  trying  the  animala  intended  as  offerings,  by  pouring  warm  wine 
into  their  ears :  if  they  shake  their  heads,  they  are  judged  proper  to 
he  sacrificed ;  but  if  they  make  no  motion,  they  are  rejected.     In  th« 
course  of  the  ceremony,  the  flesh  of  the  vicfun  sacrificed  i«  uncovered, 
and  the  priest,  raising  a  vessel  filled  vnth  spirituous  liquor,  (arrack), 
sprinkles  it  over  a  human  figure  made  of  straw,  invoking  the  spirit  of 
ConAidus  to  be   their  tutelary  guardian  and  benefibctor.     After  a 
lengthened  orison,  the  priest  regales  himself  with  the  remains  oi  the 
liquor,  which  he   cautiously  secures  for  that  purpose*     A  custom 
equally  ridiculous,  as  the  one  of  choosing  the  animals  for  sacrifice, 
prevails  amongst  the  people  of  Laos — that  of  rubbing  the  head  of  an 
elephant  with  wine,  enridied  with  a  drop  or  two  of  hunuui  gall,  under 
the  impresfflon  that  the  beast  will  thereby  become  more  robust,  and 
the  owner  more  courageous. 

The  mountaineers  of  Tonquin,  denominated  3ftao-£9e,  have  devised 
a  peculiar  system  of  religion  and  rites,  of  which  their  priests  are  at 
the  head.     It  is  generally  in  the  house  of  one  of  those  spiritual  lathers 
that  their  gods  are  consulted  and  deliver  oracles.     On  such  occasions, 
a  great  noise  announces,  as  is  supposed,  the  arrival  of  their  deides* 
IVerious  to  this,  the  time  is  passed  in  drinking  and  dancing,  but,  on 
this  announcement,  all  diversions  cease,  and  the  multitude  send  forth 
loud  shouts  of  joy,  crying,  as  they  address  tiiemselves  to  their  princi- 
pal god,  '<  Father!  art  thou  already  come?''    A  voice  answers, ''  Be 
of  good  cheer,  my  children ;  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice ;  it  is  I  who  procure 
you  all  those  advantages  which  you  enjoy  I**    Having  listened  to  these 
words  with  profound  silence,  they  again  return  to  their  pleasures  and 
revdry.     The  gods,  becoming  thirsty  in  turn,  ask  for  something  to 
drink,  when  vases  ornamented  with  flowers  and  full  of  Uqnor  are 
immediately  presented,  which  the  crafty  priest  inaidiouriy  carries  to: 
the  gods,  he  being  the  only  person  permitted  to  approach  or  converse' 
with  them. 

The  MiaO'ise  collect  large  quantities  of  honey  froih  the  bees,  wbich 
feed  on  the  wild  flowers  that  e^ery where  adorn  the  sides  and  vnHpj* 
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of  ttoiponnteiuft  wkere  diey  reside ;  tliia  boney  they  eonvert  to  Tarkiiis 
purpoeiM^  and  prepwre  «  beverage  from  it  wluch  ia  oonaidered  very 
pa&atable  and  wfaoleeomet  Honey  ia  held  in  such  high  eslimalion 
among  theae  people,  that  they  belieye  it  fbnns  an  eseential  ingredient 
in  tJbe  AkkL  with  whioh  the  eonb  of  their  departed  relatives  are  sou- 
ridbed  in  the  paradise  of  their  gods. 

Tbo  Tonfttinese  are  of  a  social  dii^position ;  but  too  much  form 
and  oaremony  are  observed  in  their  visits  and  entertainments  to 
render  them  agreeable  to  stcango^  Father  Horta  saw  a  card  of 
invitation  tor  dinner  coached  in  the  following  terms :  **  Chao-ting  has 
prepared  a  r^MWt  of  some  herbs,  cleaned  his  glasses,  and  arranged  his 
hoiAey  in  order  that  Se-tong  may  come  and  recreato  him  with  the 
charms  of  his  conversation  and  the  eloquence  of  bis  learning;  he  there- 
fore b^gs  tbat  he  will  not  deny  him  that  divine  pleasure."  When  all 
the  persons  invitod  on  such  occasions  are  assembled,  and  before  the 
entertainment  begins,  the  master  of  the  house  takes  a  cup  of  gold  or 
silvor  filled  with  wine,  either  of  the  country  or  the  Mandarin  of  Chinsy 
and  proceeding  to  the  outer  court,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
south,  pours  it  out  as  a  peace-offering  or  libation  to  the  tutelary  spirit 
of  his  dwelling.  This  ceremony  bemg  over,  the  guests  approach  the 
taMeSy  and  before  they  commence  eating,  wasto  an  hour  in  compli-* 
mentiag  each  other.  The  person  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  com- 
pany drinks  first,  aD  the  rest  in  succession,  and  each  salutes  the  mastor 
of  the  house.  The  cups  employed  to  bold  the  liquor  are  very  small, 
being  scarcely  deeper  than  the  shell  of  a  walnut ;  these,  however,  are 
often  replenished,  which  make  amends  for  their  diminutive  siae.  If 
the  guests  chance  to  play  at  small  games,  the  losing  person  is  con- 
demned to  drink  fireely  as  a  forfeit  for  his  ill  luck.  Being  great 
lovers  of  tea,  they  firequently  mix  arrack  with  it  and  drink  to  intoxi- 
cation* 

The  end  of  these  entertainments  is  generally  suited  to  the  begin- 
ning, pompous  and  formaL  The  guests  praise  in  detail  the  excellence 
of  the  dishea  and  the  politoness  and  generosity  of  their  host,  who,  on 
his  part,  makes  a  number  of  excuses,  and  begs  pardon,  with  many  low 
bows,  for  not  having  treated  them  according  to  their  merit. 

In  this  country,  the  adoption  of  children  is  customary,  and  it  is  a 
practice  on  the  occasion,  for  the  person  so  adopted,  when  presenting 
himself  before  his  patron,  to  give  him  a  hog  with  two  jars  of  arrack. 
A  similar  ceremony  is  observed  in  courtships;  the  lover  or  his  parents 
offering  the  fiither  or  mother  of  the  lady  ajar  of  arrack,  a  hog,  a  box 
of  betol,  6r  some  other  gift,  which  is  either  accepted  or  rejected  accor- 
<&iig  as  the  young  man  appears  eHgible  or  otherri'ise.    At  weddings^ 
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and  on  all  occfisvoBs  of  ceremony,  the  people  indulge  freely,  tlK>iig!i 
they  seldom' go  to  excoM,  in  ^kinking  ftrong  li^pMm,  except  peirsons 
about  the  court  and  the  military,  of  whom  it  i»  said  ^<  thait  1^  greatest 
drinker  is  the  brarest  man.^ 

Here  also  is  a  singnlar  mode  of  setting  quarrels :  irhen  the  parties 
are  obliged  to  appear  before  a  magistrate,  the  usfual  adjudkatioA 
being  that  of  ordering  the  offender  to  treat  the  injured  persoM  with 
arrack,  fowl,  and  pork,  so  that,  by  thus  feastmg  together,  ^ney  may 
forget  the  injury  and  pvit  a  stop  to  future  animosity.     Not  less  re* 
maiki^le  is  the  annual  renewal  of  allegianee  to  the  Chona,  wMeh  it 
performed  by  cutting  the  throat  of  a  fswl,  and  receiyhig  tlie  Mood  in 
a  basin  filled  with  arrack ;  after  which)  each  in  hie*  turn  drinks  aglass 
of  the  mixture,  repeating  aloud  his  profesiions  of  loynlty-*— this  is 
accounted  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  bmding  oUigatwna,  and  is  fre- 
quently had  recourse  to  on  ranons  occasions.     The  arrack  and  rice 
wines  are  sold  erery  where  throughout  Tonqtdn ;  and  in  the  public 
markets,  held  erery  fifth  day,  they  are  exposed  for  sule  like  any  ether 
artide  of  traffic     A  rery  nice  descriptioB  of  cider  is  made  firmn  the 
miengouj  a  fruit  resemUing  the  pomegranate,  the  tree  producing  it  is 
somewhat  like  the  ^g ;  its  brandies  are  pliant  and  delicate,  the  wood 
soft  and  porous,  its  leares  nearly  circular  and  of  a  pale  green  eohmr. 
In  wet  weather,  a  tart  milky  imgar  runs  from  it,  which  the  peasants 
collect  in  small  porcelain  vessels,  it  soon  hardens,  and  is  sud  to  be 
Tery  efficacious  in  curing  head-aches,  ferers,  and  dysenteries.  Varions 
other  bererages  are  prepared  from  the  different  fruits  of  the  oomttryy 
consisting  of  pine-apples,  oranges,  bananas,  pomegranates,  and  a  red 
species  of  fig,  which;  in  taste  and  smell,  resemMes  those  of  Turkey  or 
Provence.* 

When  going  to  any  distance,  they  bring  with  them  a  supply  of  these 
liquors  to  allay  their  thii-st  and  recruit  their  strength.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  Tonquin,  during  the  different  festivids,  some  Hfi  which 
last  ten  or  twelve  days,  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  arrack  and 
other  exhilarating  beverages,  and,  on  these  occasions,  recourse  is  had 
to-c  very  of  kind  amusement  resulting  from  intemperance. 

In  China,  a  country  which  has  preserved  its  civil  polity  for  so  maay 
thousand  years,  the  art  of  distillation  was  known  far  beyond  the  date 
of  any  of  its  authentic  records.  The  period  of  its  introduction  into 
that  coimtry,  in  common  with  the  rbe  and  progress  of  other  chemical 
arts,  is,  however,  concealed  amidst  the  darkness  of  ages.     B«t  taking 

•  Le«  Voyages  et  Missions  de  P.  Aler.  de  Kliodes,  4Ui.— Relation  NouTelle  et 
Curieuse  du  Royaume  dc  Ton<iiiin,  ct  dc  Laos.  Traduitc  de  Tltaliea  du  P.  ^ 
Marini,  4to,  * 
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dstes  as  we  fincl  tk^n,  sanctioned  by  respectable  authority,  and  leav- 
mg  tiM  aaanmed  uittqiuty  of  the  nation  as  a  point  for  the  discussion 
of  ehronologists ;  I  am  led  to  attribute  to  the  people  of  this  empire 
the  merit  af  aa  invention  whidk  seems  to  hare  eluded  the  grasp  of  the 
haaiMk  intelleet  in  the  rest  of  Aria,  Affica,  and  Europe,  until  a  more 
sdvaaeed  period  iat  the  history  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  from  the  earliest  ages  the  Chinese 
were  acquainted  with  many  of  those  useful  and  ingemous  preparations 
vliich  are  atyi  considered  indispensable  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  and 
maiui&etarea  of  every  dviliaed  country.    Their  knowledge  of  g^n-^ 
powder,  before  it  was  discorered  in  Europe,  seems  to  be  a  ^Act  undis- 
puted, and  appears  eoeyal  with  <liatof  their  most  distant  historic 
ereats.     An  intelligent  Chinese  writer  states,  that  it  was  used  by  them 
in  fire-werka  upwards  of  2000  years  ago ;  but  its  application  to  the 
pvposea  of  waur  was  ef  a  late  introduction.     Shot  up  within  the 
bosom  of  a  oonntry  yielding  in  idiundance  all  the  necessaries  and  eren 
hnniries  of  life,  and  satisfied  with  the  artides  which  it  afforded,  they 
Mt  no  desire  to  sedc  or  encourage  an  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.* 
The  first  miaaionaries,  who  visited  China,  also  assure  us  that  the  pro- 
pvtaes  of  the  loadstone  were  early  known  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
^Mnpaas  used  as  a  guide  in  their  joumies  through  the  empire. 
Vnto  Polo  is  said  to  have  brought  the  inrention  with  him  in  1260  ; 
ttd  it  is  eyen  affirmed,  that  the  emperor  Chiningus,  a  famous  astro- 
^er,  had  a  knowledge  of  it,  1 120  years  before  Christ.     Their  inven- 
^Bs,  therefore^  appear  to  be  entirely  their  own ;  the  annals  of  the 
^<&|^,  in  the  iangimge  €i£  Staunton,  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  and 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  of  the  natural  progress  of  those 
inventions  and  of  the  state  of  the  Chinese  arts  at  this  time-f     Estab- 
^ed  authority  in  China  is  decisire  of  public  opinion,  and  abridges 
^  liberty  of  private  judgment, — error  is  consecrated  by  antiquity, 
^  ^  fiee  excursions  of  genius  are  unknown.     Further  advances, 
therefore,  are  not  likely  to  be  made  until  the  prejudices  of  habit  and 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  shall  have  been  dispelled  by  the  diffusion  of 
scientifie  knowledge  on  sound  philosophical  principles. 

Tliat  the  Chinese  were  versed  in  all  the  secrets  of  alchymy;  or 
^lier  in  that  branch  of  it  which  had  for  its  object  a  universal  panacea^ 
^g  before  this  fkncy  engaged  the  speculations  of  European  practi- 
^ers,  there  is  abundant  proof,|  since  some  of  their  empirics  have, 

*  Barrow^s  Travels  in  China,  4to.  p.  276  and  434,  &c. 

t  Embassy  to  Ctiina,  vol.  ii.  p.  1(J0  and  162. 

t  Du  Halde,  Le  Compte,  Martini,  Osbeck,  Ghrosier,  &c.|  &c. 
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from  an  early  period,  boasted  of  a  spedfie  among  their  dFUgs^  wkieb 
ensures  an  immortality  like  that  conferred  on  Godwin's  St«Iieon« 
The  search  after  this  elizir  viUB  originated,  it  appears,   amoB^  the 
disciples  of  the  philosopher  Lao*kiun>  who  ftonrished  six  hvadred 
years  before  Christ*     Not  content  with  the  tranquillity  of  mind  which 
that  teacher  of  wisdom  endeayoured  to  incolcate^  and  oonaidering 
death  as  too  great  a  barrier  to  its  attainment,  they  betook  theoMelves 
to  chemistry,  and  after  the  labour  of  ages  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  dissolution  of  our  spedes,  and  after  the  destruction  o£  three 
of  their  emperors  who  fell  victims  to  the  immortalising  draught,  they, 
like  the  alchymists  of  Europe,  ended  their  researches  under  the  fire* 
tence  of  discoveries  which  were  never  made,  and  of  remedies  that 
eenld  only  be  administered  under  all  the  esctravagandes  of  magic 
The  emperor  Hyen-'Tsang,  in  the  year  820  of  the  Christian  era,  pro- 
oured  some  of  this  liquor,  with  which  it  is  thought  his  eunuchs  mixed 
poison,  as  he  died  immediately  aflier  drinldng  it,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three.*     Swen-TsoTtg^  it  appears,  had  no  sooner  taken  it  in  the  year 
859,  than  he  became  a  prey  to  worms  and  died  in  a  few  days^f      Shi- 
Tsong,  or  Kya-Tsing,  also  died  of  the  e£Pects  of  this  liquor  in  1556. 
This  monarch  built  a  place  called  Van  Xeutien^  or  the  palace  of  tea 
thousand  lives,  for  the  express  purpose  of  distilling  these  waters  of 
immortality.    It  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and  battlements  per- 
fectly round,  as  were  also  the  halls  and  chambers,  presenting  in  the 
interior,  hexagons  or  octagons.     The  architecture  was   beautifully 
magnificent,  and  very  ronumtidy  situated  on  the  great  artifidal  lake 
within  the  enclosures  of  the  monarch's  residence  in  Pekin4 

Tlie  emperor  Vu-Ti,  who  reigned  in  the  year  177  before  Christ 
when  about  to  put  one  of  his  ministers  to  death  for  drinking  a  cup  of  i 
this  liquor  which  had  been  prepared  for  himself,  was  convinced  of  his 
weakness  and  folly  by  the  following  wise  and  sensible  remonstrance  I 
of  his  minister :  ^^  If  this  drink,  Sire,  hath  made  me  immortal,  how  can 
you  put  me  to  death  ?  but  if  you  can,  how  does  such  a  frivolous  thefl 
deserve  it  ?"§ 

In  any  country,  where  medi<ane  has  not  been  established  as  s      > 
regular  study,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  profession  of  a 
chemist  could  be  supported  with  dignity  or  respectability*      BuU      . 
whether  to  this  search,  or  to  other  circumstances,  the  early  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese  in  distillation  is  to  be  ascribed,  it  would  be  no  easy      | 
matter  to  determine.     Their  acquirements  in  medicine  are  so  limited, 

*  Du  Hftlde,   Annals  of  the  Monarchs,  vol  i.  p.  200.       f  Ibid.  202.  i 

t  Mogaillan's  China,  p.  317,  and  327.  I 

§  Du  Halde,p.  177. 
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that  ITaTarette  says,  the  greatest  part  of  tlieir  physicians  are  mere 
farriers ;  that  they  know  nothing  of  potions,  and  their  chief  care  and 
skili  consist  in  little  more  than  the  recommendation  and  observance  of 
a  regidar  diet.* 

From  this  unimproved  state  of  an  art  so  important  to  human  ezis* 
tence,  it  is  clear  that  they  owe  nothing  to  foreign  or  factitious  aid  $ 
and  altiioiigh  it  might  be  urged  that  the  Arabians,  at  an  early  period^ 
advanced  as  far  as  Canton,  where  they  might  have  communicated 
some  of  the  discoveries  of  their  physicians  and  philosophers,  it  ought 
to  be  recollected  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  commerce  which  carried  the 
Mussnlmons  to  the  confines  of  this  remote  region,^  and  that  the  power 
of  the  still,  if  known  to  them  at  that  time,  was  altogether  applied  to 
the  improvement  and  advancement  of  medical  knowledge ;  a  use  to 
wUeh,  as  fiu:  as  I  can  learn,  it  has  never  yet  been  devoted  in  China. 
That  the  Arabs  knew  any  thing  of  distillation  previous  to  their  inter* 
course  with  this  empire,  appears  strongly  questionable.  It  was  under 
tiie  Caliph  Walid,  in  the  year  715,  that  they  sent  ambassadors  and 
merchants  to  that  country.  In  850,  they  had  carried  their  commer- 
cial intercourse  so  far  as  to  have  an  agent  for  conducting  their  affairs 
stationed  in  the  province  of  Canton,  and  they  were  then  permitted  to 
extend  their  trade  to  some  towns  of  the  interior.  Now,  it  is  natural 
to  infer,  that  a  people  so  ingenious  as  the  Chinese,  and  whose  inven- 
tions do  not  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  any  other  nation,  were 
more  likely  to  impart  information  respecting  the  properties  of  the  still 
than  to  procure  it,  as  they  had  at  a  date  long  anterior  to  this  period, 
possessed  all  those  drinks  with  which  they  are  familiar  at  the  present 
day.  Further  investigpition  confirms  this  inference,  and  it  is  strength- 
ened by  the  opinion,  of  Humboldt,  who  says,  that  the  process  used  by 
Its  in  making  sugar  was  brought  from  oriental  Asia,  and  that  even  the 
cylinders  placed  horizontally  and  put  into  motion  by  a  mill,  with 
cauldrons  and  purifying  apparatus,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  West 
Indies,  are  purely  of  Chinese  origin,  and  were  in  use  at  h  period  long 
anterior  to  the  visit  of  any  European  to  that  country. 

We  find  from  the  two  Mahometan  travellers  who  visited  China  in 
the  ninth  century,  that  the  Chinese  had  no  wine,  but  drank  a  liquor 
made  firom  rice,  a  proof  fhaT  they  were  acquainted  with  the  great 
itaple  of  the  country  then  as  at  present,  that  of  a  distiUed  liquor  from 
that  grain ;  and  Marco  Polo  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  arrack  paid  a 

*  Vid«  Navarette*s  Account  of  China.    Barrow's  Travels  in  China,  4to.  p.  844, 
Abel's  Journey »  Staunton,  &e. 
t  Bobertson'f  India,  12ino.  pp.  92,  93. 
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duty  of  three  ftnd  a-lialf  per  cent,  to  the  government,  and  he  dMerred 
shops  for  the  express  purpose  of  selling  rioe-wine. 

The  Chinese  annals  trace  a  communication  widi  other  oomitries 
2000  years  before  Christ }  and  their  intercourse  with  Hlndoatan  and 
Persia  is  familiar  in  their  records  1000  years  previous  to  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Doctor  Morrison,  who  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
history  and  antiqiuties  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  globe,  states 
in  the  Clunese  Repository  for  January,  1833,  that  the  people  of  Indi% 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  countries,  came  by  the  southern  sea  to  Cttiton 
with  tribute  Cffift^J  ^^  ^or  trade.  Besides,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
seventh  century,  the  Chinese  monarch  sent  ambassadors  to  the  sur<* 
rounding  nations  for  social  and  commercial  purposes.  Silk  and  many 
other  commodities  were,  it  is  well  known,  originally  brought  from 
India  and  China;  and  wehavethetestimony  of  Ptolemy,  that  Maeses,  a 
Macedonian  merchant,  sent  an  agent  to  China,  a  diistance  of  2,800 
miles,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  this  and  other  commodities,  the 
luxuries  of  the  times.*  In  the  reign  of  Augustua  CsBsar,  among 
other  eastern  nations  that  sent  embassies  to  Rome  to  court  the  em- 
peror's friendship,  are  mentioned  the  Seres,  now  the  Chinese,  who, 
after  a  journey  which  occupied  four  years,  presented  him  with  pearls, 
precious  stones,  and  elephants. 

As  learning  leads  to  the  highest  posts  of  honour,  the  love  of  litera* 
ture  has  long  prevailed  among  this  people ;  and  their  progress  in  moral 
philosophy  and  the  belles-lettres  has  been  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able. To  this  advancement  the  knowledge  of  printing  has  greatly 
contributed ;  but  although  that  art,  according  to  Trigaucius  and  others, 
has  been  known  to  them  above  1776  years,  or  as  some  affirm,  beyond 
the  date  of  the  records  respecting  gunpowder,  it  has  remained 
oomparativeiy  stationary,  doubtless  from  the  nature  of  the  language, 
which  renders  the  printing  of  books  troublesome  and  tedious.  It  is 
said  to  consist  of  60,000  characters  and  upwards ;  those  en^doyed 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  do  not,  however,  amount  to  any  con- 
siderable number.  He  who  is  acquainted  with  from  15  to  20,000 
characters,  is  esteemed  very  learned,  and  he  may  well  be  accounted 
so,  since  it  takes  nearly  half  his  life  to  acquire  them.  People  in  trade 
are  conversant  with  such  of  the  characters  only  as  answer  the  despatch 
of  business,  d€{>ending  on  the  more  intelligent  whtti  any  difficulty 
arises.  The  printer,  or  rather  the  engraver  of  a  book,  has  to  trace 
the  characters  of  each  leaf  on  a  piece  of  plank,  or  a  block  of  hard  wood ; 

s 

•  Ptolein.  Gcogr.  Lib.  VL  c.  xi.  xviii.     Vide  M.  de  Guignes*  Memoirs  of  the 
Commerce  of  the  Romans  with  the  Tartan  and  Chinese. 


tnd  AM  flays,  tluit  notUng  could  be  mare  siiiiple  than  the  method  of 
printiiig  whidi  he  ssir.  On  a  piece  of  wood,  mosdy  pear-tree,  aboot 
two  feet  flquare,  earred  into  the  necessary  characters,  and  corered 
with  ink,  a  thin  paper  was  laid,  which,  being  pressed  down  by  the 
iisnd,  reoerred  the  desired  impression.  The  nse  of  moveaUe  types 
in  wood  is  confined  to  the  printing  of  the  Pekin  Gaaette  and  a  few 
other  periodical  works.  All  others  are  printed  in  stereotype*  The 
V9e  of  moveable  metallic  t3fpes  may,  perhaps,  at  no  distant  periods 
Heeone  general  in  the  eminre,  as  a  mann£ftct<Nry  of  them  in  Uock  tin 
tsshvady  established  at  Macao  for  the  use  of  the  British  factory. 
The  founders  and  cutters  are  Chinese,  who  execute  their  work  with 
great  precisiofn  and  despatch.*  For  printing  a  work  of  any  extent^ 
a  store  of  some  magnitude  is  required*  What  must  hare  been  the 
feom  requisite  Ifor  the  materials  of  one  of  their  dictionaries,  consisting 
of  liO  large  volumes;  or  for  the  ancient  and  modem  laws  of  the 
eeontry  whicfa  the  emperor  Tay-tsuf  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1380 
in  three  inuidred  Tohunes !  It  was  a  whole  age  after  its  commence-* 
laent  before  this  work  was  completed. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  difficulty,  books  are  said  to  be 
wnmerons ;  liiey  are  printed  on  one  side  only,  and  stitched  in  thin 
▼Ute  paper,  their  size  answering  generally  to  that  of  our  royal 
<)ctavo4  The  emperor  Tay-Tsong  ts  r^resented  to  have  had  a 
fibnury  of  80,000  rolumes,  the  conqnisition  of  native  authors,  which 
were  neady  distributed  in  three  large  rooms,  richly  adorned ;  and 
^t  monarch  was  so  fond  of  reading,  that  he  daily  turned  over  one  or 
two  volumes ;  and  the humous  library  of  Ywen-ti,  which  was  burned 
m  55^,  consisted  of  140,000  volumes. 

The  whole  nation,  says  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who  had  a  good  oppor- 
tanity  of  observation,  is  much  addicted  to  study  and  learning.  In  one 
province,  we  are  told,  there  are  sometimes  upwards  of  10,000  licen- 
tiates and  bachelors,  and  the  number  of  candidates  for  degrees,  at  a 
moderate  computation,  amounts  to  2,000,000.  In  the  Southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  there  is  scarcely  a  CMnese  that  cannot  read  and 
^te.  "I  have  met,*  says  Navarette,  "men  on  the  road  in  sedans  and 
palanquins  on  men's  shoulders,  with  a  book  in  their  hands.  In  cities, 
1  have  often  seen  Mandarins  occupied  in  the  same  manner ;  and  to 
induce  their  chfldren  to  learn,  the  tradesmen  and  i^opkeepers  might 
be  seen  sitting  behind  thmr  counters  with  books  before  them."    For 

*  Abel's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  China,  4to.  p.  229. 

t  Du  Halde,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 

X  Osbeck's  Voy.  to  China,  8vo,  toI.  i.  p.  277. 
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the  Micoura^inettt  of  stadMito,  says  the  same  wrker>  the  example  14 
related  of  a  poor  joong  man  who  herded  cows  and  rode  upon  one  of 
ihem,  as  is  usual  in  the  country^  keeping  a  book  on  her  honu  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  served  as  a  desk,  and  enabled  him  to  read  all  the 
day ;  by  whkdi  means  he   attained  to  a  lugii  station  in  tJie  statOi 
Another  instance  is  mentioned  of  a  youth,  who  being  so  poor  that  he 
could  not  buy  oil  for  his  lamp,  studying  at  night  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  and  the  stars ;  his  erudition  procured  him  equally  honorable 
adrancement.     But,  although  the  application  of  the  Chinese  has  been 
sufficiently  laborious,  we  have  no  account  of  any  of  their  publicatkms 
on  the  useful  or  speculative  arts.     To  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  a  constant  jealousy  and  fear  of  imparting  to  others  a  knowledge 
of  their  inventions,  which  they  consider  purely  their  own,  is,  perhaps 
to  be  attributed  the  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  accounts,  which 
writers  have  been  able  to  collect,  of  the  nature  and  extent  o£  their 
inebriating  beverages^    We  read  that,  xmder  the  government  of  the 
emperor  Yu  or  Ta-yuy  before  Christ  2207,*  the  making  of  ale,  or 
wine  from  rice,  was  invented  by  an  ingenious  agriculturist  named 
I-^^e ;  and  that  as  the  use  of  this  liquor  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with  evil  cons^uences,  the  emperor  expressly  forbade  the  manufac-. 
ture  or  drinking  of  it  under  the  severest  penalties.     He  even  re- 
nounced it  himself,  and  dismissed  his  cup-bearer,  lest,  as  he  said,  the 
princes,  his  successors,  might  sufler  their  hearts  to  be  effeminated 
with  so  delicious  a  beverage.t     This,  however,  had  not  the  desired 
effect,  for  having  once  tasted  it,  the  people  could  never  afterwards 
entirely  abstain  from  the  bewitching  draught.     Some  have  conjec- 
tured, with  seeming  plausibility^  that  I-^ye  was  a  near  descendant 
from  Noah.     This  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Hales,  given 
m  his  Analysis  of  Chronology,  who  thinks  that  it  was  the  family  of 
8hem  that  peopled  China.     But  the  writers  of  the  Universal  History 
allege,  that  Noah  himself  being  discontented  with  the  party  that  had 
been  formed  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  separated  from  the  main 
body,  and  with  some  followers,  travelling  eastwards^  at  last  entered 
China,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  vast  empire*  (Be  that  as  it  may, 
a  love  for  rice-wines  was,  at  a  very  early  date,  caineQ  to  such  excei^s 
and  consumed  in  such  abundance,  that  the  emperor  Ki/a,  the  Nero  of 
China,  in  1836  before  Christ,  ordered  3000  of  his  subjects  to  jump 
into  a  large  lake  which  he  had  prepared  and  filled  with  it ;  while  Chin- 
vangy  in  1 120,  thought  it  prudent  to  assemble  the  princes  to  suppress 

•  Du  Halde»  voL  i.  p.   145. 
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fts  imniiifactiire,  as  it  was  the  source  of  infinite  nusfbrtune  in  lus 

ffumiminHi  *T 
dOMRMNIS.^ 

It  is  rdated  of  KM,  that  he  carried  his  propensities  for  drinking 
mod  ttztrsvagance  so  fiur,  that,  to  indulge  a  &Tourite  mistress,  he  built 
a  reom  (XMKted  with  jasper,  had  the  furniture  adorned  with  precious 
fetones,  mud  constructed  ponds  for  wine  in  his  paUccf  J 

The  produce  of  the  grape,  it  would  seem  from  this,  was  not  so 
esrlj  attended  to,  although  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  had  been  known  \ 
and  practised  in  China  from  time  immemoriaL     All  the  songs,  which   I 
reasain  of  the  early  dynasties  down  to  that  of  Han^  which  commenced 
^06  years  before   die   Christian  era,   confirm  this   statement,  and    1 
give  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  have  always  been  fond  of  wine  / 
made  from  grapes.     Grosier  says  that  the  emperor  Ouenti^  of  the 
dynasty  of  OtiW,  celebrated  it  with  a  lyric  enthusiasm  worthy  of 
Horace  or  Anacreon ;  and  we  find  in  the  large  Chinese  Herbal,  book 
Ids,  that  wine  made  from  grapes  was  the  wine  of  honour,  which 
sevcnl  cities  presented  to  their  governors  and  viceroys,  and  even  to 
the  emperor.     In  1378,  the  emperor  Tay^tsu,  who  ascended  the  throne    t 
five  years  before,  accepted  some  of  it  for  the  last  time  from  Tai-yuen^ 
a  city  in  the  province  of  Chensi,  and  forbade  any  more  to  be  pre* 
seated.     **  I  drink  little  wine,"  said  the  prince,  *'  and  I  am  unwilling 
that  what  I  do  drink  should  occasion  any  burden  to  my  people.**  j 
According  to  the  same  writer,  the  vine  has  undergone  many  revolu- 
tions in  China.     When  orders  were  issued  for  rooting  up  all  trees 
that  encumbered  the  grounds  destined  for  agriculture,  the  vine  suf- 
fered in  common  with  the  others ;  and  the  extirpation  of  it  has  been 
carried  so  fiir  in  most  of  the  provinces,  dm*ing  certain  reigns,  that 
even  the  remembrance  of  it  was  entirely  forgotten.     When  it  was 
afterwards  allowed  to  be  planted,  it  would  appear  from  the  manner 
hi  which  some  historians  express  themselves,  that  grapes  and  the  vine 
began  then  for  the  first  time  to  be  known.      This  probably  has  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  vine  has  not  been  long  introduced  into 
China  ;  it  is  however  certain,  without  speaking  of  remote  ages,  that  the 
vine  and  grapes  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals,  under  \ 
the  reijgn  of  the  emperor  Vou-ty^  who  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  I 
140^ before  the  Christian  era;  and  that  since  his  time  the  use  of  wine  | 
may  be  traced  from  dynasty  to  dynasty ;  or  as  we  may  say,  from  reign 
to  reign  even  to  the  fifteenth  century.     With  regard  to  the  present 
sttte  of  the  culture  of  vines  in  China,  Grosier  declares  that  the  two 

'  Du  lUIde,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  159. 
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preceding  emperors  to  Kien-long^  with  that  monarch  hinjueff,  who 
was  on  the  throne  when  Lord  Macartney  visited  the  couatxy^  cansed 
a  number  of  new  plants  to  be  brought  from  foreign  parts,  aod  that 
three  of  the  provinces  in  particular^   viz.  Honan^  Shan-tang^  aad 
Shan-n^  repaired  their  former  losses  by  the  cultivation  of  them.* 
Barrow  remarked,  that  in  his  time  no  wine  was  made  from  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  except  by  the  missionaries  near  the  capital.^     Bell,  speak- 
ing of  this  wine,  of  which  he  partook  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
Jesuits,  says  it  was  not  of  the  best  quality,  although  the  grapes  of  the 
country  were  exceUeBt*    According  to  Ellis,  who  left  China  in  181 7, 
the  vine  is  cultivated  to  considerable  extent  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  the  Chinese  having  an  abundance  of  grapes,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  they  should  not  have  wines  of  the  choicest  quality.     Our 
wines,  liqueurs,  and  cordials  are,   if  possible,  more  relished  by  them 
V  than  by  ourselves^  from  which,  and  their  general  attachment  to  the 
richest  and  most  expensive  sorts  of  drink,  it  is  singular  that  they  have  not 
had  recourse  to  the  manufacture  of  those  beverages  common  in  other 
countries.  This,  however,  like  their  other  peculiarities,  may  chiefly  be 
accounted  for  by  their  jealous  policy  of  not  imitating  foreign  nations* 
But  it  might  be  attributed  to  another  cause,  namely,  the  quantity  of 
rain,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  grape,  falls  for  a  period  of 
five  or  six  weeks,  to  the  great  injury  of  its  vinous  quality.  Besides,the 
people  look  more  to  the  size  of  the  fruit  than  to  its  produce  in  wine, 
and  for  that  purpose,  as  if  not  content  with  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  in  this  season,  they  cut  trenches  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to 
the  roots  of  the  vine,  in  order  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit.     To 
cultivate  the  vine  successfully  in  any  country  requires  heat,  a  good 
soil,  with  little  humidity.    At  Pekin,  during  the  winter,,  the  vine  must 
be  buried  in  the  same  manner  as  practised  by  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  and  put  into  training  in  summer.    Dried  grapes  are  in  great 
demand.     The  finest  description  is  brought  from  the  Ha-mi  country. 
Lord  Macartney  was  presented  by  the  emperor  with  grapes  of  an  un- 
common form,  being  more  oblong  than  olives  and  about  the  same  size. 
The  people  of  Turkestan  pay  to  the  Chinese  court  a  part  of  their 
taxes  in  grapes  \  from  which,  and  the  considerations  just  enumerated^ 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Clnnese  only  partially  cultivate  the  vine^  and 
even  that  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  fruit  as  a  table  luxury.     Such  is 
their  frugality,  that  they  consider  it  a  sin  against  humanity  to  cul- 
tivate fruit  on  account  of  its  liquor;,  whilst  the  ground>tbat  its  growth 
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woald  oc^ltpjy  could  produce  gmienance  for  many  individuals  wlio 
mgkt  oikerwise  perish  from  hunger. 

Of  rice^wines  there  are  different  sorts,  but  none  of  them  have  any 
memblance  to  the  wines  of  Europe,  either  as  to  taste  or  quality; 
king  Yarionsly  compounded,  and  nerer  allowed  in  the  manufacture 
to  preserve  the  mere  flavour  of  the  original  material.     That  called 
Moiufetrin,  being  considered  of  a  superior  class,  is  drawn  from  rice  of 
a  partwdkur  description,  di£forent  from  that  which  is  eaten.*     The 
grain  is  steeped  for  twenty  or  thirty  days  in  water,  and  then  gently 
boiled.     When  it  is  quite  soft  and  pulpy,  and  completely  diluted  and 
&solvod  by  the  heat,  it  is  allowed  a  considerable  time  to  ferment  in 
proper  Tate  prepared  for  the  purpose,  generally  of  glazed  earthen- 
ware.    The  yeast  employed  is  made  from  wheat,  in   which  several 
wholesome  ingredients  are  added  during  the  process  of  fermentation. 
These  oonsist  of  sndi  fruits  and  flowers  as  impart  an  i^eeable  flavour 
and  pleasing  colour.     At  the  end  of  several  days,  when  the  motion,  or 
i^iation  ^occasioned  by  the  fermenting  process,  has  subsided,  and 
when  the  liquor  has  thrown  up  all  the  scum  or  dross,  it  is  drawn  off 
into  gUoed  vessels,  where,  by  a  second  species  of  fermentation,  it 
dears  itself  and  "developes,  by  the  taste  and  smell,  its  good  or  bad 
qualities.'    When  snffidently  fined,  so  as  to  show  by  standing  for  some 
tune,  its  body  and  colour,  it  is  put  into  small  jars,  in  which  way  it  is 
commosly  sold  and  sent  through  the  empire,  or  to  Tonquin  and  Corea. 
This  wine  is  usually  so  strong,  that  it  will  keep  for  a  great  many 
years,  or,  as  wme  say,  for  ages.     Within  the  empire  it  is  principally 
oonsumed  among  the  higher  orders,  who  can  afford  to  buy  it ;  and 
when  exported  it  sells  very  dear.    The  lees  are  distilled,  and  yield  a 
strong  agreeablekindof  spirit,  like  brandy.  Tbis  is  called  showy  chooy 
9aH-4choo,  sam-tchoo^  (literally  burnt)  or  hot  wine.     The  town  of 
Clia-tching,  north-west  of  Pekin,  near  the  great  wall,  is  celebrated  for 
sam-tchoo.     The  city  of  Kyenchang,  in  the  province  of  Kyang-li,  is 
also  noted  for  a  fine  species  of  this  wine,  while  that  of  VHt^-hj/en  in 
Kyang-non,  is  in  great  esteem,  owing  its  excellence  to  the  goodness  of 
tilie  water  found  there.t     The  city  of  Ta-chew  is  a  great  mart  of  this 
^fttrity  from  which  it  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  China.    Navarette,  in 
Ub  journey  to  the  imperial  residence,  remarks,  that  in  the  district  of 
the  city  of  Kian-ho%  the  liquor  of  this  class  was  made  so  good,  that 
hefelt  no  r^jpret  for  the  wines  of  Ekuope.     He  represents  it  as  exceed-* 
ii^y  wholescmie,  and  gives  a  proof  of  it  in  the  instance  of  a  person  of 
rank,  above  seventy  years  of  age^  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and 
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wfco  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of  drinking  at  breakfiist,  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  a  pint  and  half  of  thia  wine.  Some  of  the  rice-wines 
are  so  highly  perfumed,  and  so  odoriferous,  that  on  opening  a  bottle 
the  air  of  the  i^mrtment  assumes  an  agreeable  firagrancy ;  such  is  the 
state  of  perfection  to  which  these  people  have  arrived  in  the  making 
of  this  luxury.  Captain  Hall,  when  in  Chili,  met  with  a  kind  of  lemon- 
ade, the  fragrance  of  which  filled  the  whole  house.*  A  description 
of  liquor  termed  Setv^heng-tsaw  is  distilled  in  China  from  miDet,  or 
k(io4aingy  (the  holcus  sorghum  of  naturalists)  which  is  very  pala* 
table,  and,  from  its  mildness,  gently  excites  the  animal  spirits  without 
producing  intoxication,  or  any  other  bad  effects,  unless  immoderately 
taken.  This  is  a  fiivourite  beverage  used  even  at  the  breakfast  table 
of  every  man  of  quality,  where  it  is  always  drunk  hot,  and  seldom  in 
less  quantity  than  two  cups  at  a  time  by  any  individual. 

The  denominations  of  the  wines  made  from  rice  and  other  grain 
are  distinguished  by  their  respective  colours,  which  are  generally 
yellow,  red,  white,  or  pale ;  hence  if  the  wine  be  yellow,  it  is  called 
hoang'tsieouy  koang  signifying  yeUowy  and  tsieou  fermented  liquor. 
But  it  has  di£RBrent  names,  and  is  differently  estimated  from  the  res* 
pective  places  of  manufacture  as  before  stated*  A  bottle  of  Kian- 
nan  wine,  there  called  hosi-kuen  from  the  name  of  a  fountain,  is  sold 
for  about  eight  pence.  A  wholesome  and  much  esteemed  liquor, 
termed  Chao-tsing-tsieou  is  so  called  from  a  town  in  the  province 
where  it  is  made,  and  is  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  being  fr*om  four 
pence  to  six  pence  the  bottle.  Tse-kiang,  another  fermented  beverage, 
has  an  agreeable  tartish  flavour,  with  strong  intoxicating  qualities,  and 
is  in  high  repute.  To  tell  a  man  that  he  drinks  Chao-tsing'tsteau,  or 
Tse-'kianffy  is  the  same  as  to  say,  he  lives  too  voluptuously,  or  drinks 
too  deeply. 

In  many  of  the  provinces,  an  excellent  description  of  wine  is  made 
from  the  palm-tree,  and  is  called  C%a,  a  term  which,  in  the  amplitude 
of  the  Chinese  language,  is  also  given  to  tea ;  but  the  process  of 
making  it  difiers  little  from  that  as  practised  in  India,  and  already 
described.  Navarette  says  that  a  jmost  superior  and  delicate  species 
of  wine  is  prepared  from  the  quince.  But  in  a  country  so  extensire 
as  China,  abounding  in  every  variety  of  fruit  that  grows  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  some  peculiar  to  the  soil,  with  grain  and 
esculent  substance  that  contain  saccharine  matter,  what,  it  may  be 
asked,  in  the  hands  of  so  ingenious  a  people,  must  be  the  number  of 
.wines  or  vinous  liquors  that  daily  sparkle  on  the  tobies  of  the  luxurious?" 
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'  The  festiYak  and  private  eDtertainmeiiU  af  tlie  Chines^  which  ai'e 
muiMrous,  g^ve  oonsumption  to  every  description  of  drink.  At  all 
their  entertainments  much  ceremony  is  used,  but  this  need  not  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  formed  a  matter  of  state  policy  to  regulate  even 
the  etiqaette  to  be  observed  at  social  and  convivial  parties.  When 
an  invitation  for  dinner  is  given,  a  large  sheet  of  red  paper  b  sent 
sereral  days  before,  couched  in  terms  of  the  most  polite  nature,  and 
written  in  all  the  pomposity  of  the  oriental  style.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  a  note  of  invitation  sent  from  a  Chinese  of  consequence  at 
Canton,  to  a  foreigner,  inviting  him  to  a  marriage  feast : — 

^  To  the  g^eat  head  of  literature,  venerable  first-bom,  at  his  table 
of  study.  On  the  8th  day  of  the  present  moon,  your  younger  brother 
is  to  be  married.  On  the  9th  having  cleansed  the  cups,  on  the  10th 
he  will  pour  out  wine,  on  which  day  he  will  presume  to  draw  to  hia 
lonely  abode  the  carriage  of  his  friend.  With  him  he  will  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  conversation  and  receive  from  him  instruction  for  the  well 
regidation  of  the  feast.  To  this  he  solicits  the  brilliant  presence  of 
his  elder  brother ;  and  the  elevation  to  which  the  influence  of  his 
g^ory  will  assist  him  to  rise,  who  can  conceive  ?" 

Nor  is  such  an  invitation  supposed  to  be  given  with  sincerity,  until  it 
baa  been  renewed  three  or  four  times  in  writing.  On  the  day  previoua 
to  the  feast,  another  solicitation  is  sent  on  rose-coloured  paper,  by  way 
of  a  remembrancer,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  g^est  will  ' 
attend.  Besides,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  invitation  is  again  repeated 
to  inform  the  persons  invited  that  the  feast  is  ready,  and  nothing^ 
wanted  but  their  presence.  When  the  company  have  arrived  and 
partaken*  of  some  refireshments,  the  dinner  commences,  the  wine  cups 
are  filled  with  Sew-heng-tsow,  the  host  arises,  all  the  guests  follow 
kis  example,  and  each  holding  a  cup  in  both  hands,  and  saluting  each 
other,  drink  the  contents  and  sit  down  to  the  repast.  The  cups  are 
sometimes  replenished  with  other  domestic  liquors,  or  cordials  made 
from  lytchees,  oranges,  pine-i^ples  and  other  fruit,  which,  although 
rather  strong,  are  pleasing  to  the  taste.  Sam-tchooj  or  Fan'Taaw^  is 
always  offered  after  the  conunencement  of  the  second  course,  and  on 
the  serving  of  every  new  dish,  cups  of  Sew-heng-tsow  are  swallowed. 
During  the  repast,  the  guests  pledge  each  other  after  the  European 
manner,  and  sometimes  with  such  etiquette  that,  with  the  cups  held 
by  botfi  hands,  the  parties  remove  to  the  centre  of  the  room  rabing 
and  lowering  their  cups  even  to  the  ground,  repeating  the  ceremony 
three,  six,  or  nine  times,  watching  each  other's  movements  strictly^ 
^  their  cups  are  brought  to  their  lips  at  the  same  instant,  when  they 
empty  them  of  their  contents,  and;  turning  them  downward^;  shew. 
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lliat  not  a  drop  has  been  left,  after  which  they  retreat  in  the  same 
ceremonious  order  to  their  seats.    Every  movement  fram  the  bc^^* 
ingc  to  the  end  of  the  entertainment  is  equally  formal.    Instead  of  gpraoe 
or  a  prayer  before  dinner,  as  is  the  custom  in  Christian  coontriee,  the 
master  of  the  house,  when  his  guests  are  assembled,  takes  a  cop  of 
wine,  and  after  bowing  to  the  company,  solemnly  adyanoea  to  the 
court-yard  and  raising  his  eyes  and  the  cap  to  heaTon,  poora  out  the 
contents  on  the  ground  as  an  ofiering  of  respect  and  satisftustiott  to 
the  deity,  to  whom  he  thus  expresses  gratitude  for  the  pleaaore  of 
seeing  his  friends.    Each  guest  at  these  entertainments  has  a  table  to 
himself,  and  the  one  for  the  master  is  always  below  the  rest  to  shew 
his  regard  for  the  company.     It  is  customary  on  those  occasions  to 
call  in  strolling  comedians  to  add,  by  their  performance,  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  social  circle,  which  are  seldom  considered  complete  with- 
out them.     When  the  guests  are  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  four  or 
fiye  actors  richly  dressed  enter  the  room,  and,  as  a  mark  of  reverence 
to  the  assembly,  bow  so  low  that  their  foreheads  tondi  the  ground, 
which  ceremony  they  repeat  four  times.     Then  one  of  diem  presents 
a  book  in  which  are  written,  in  letters  of  gold,  the  titles  of  a  number 
of  comedies  that  they  can  perform.     One  being  chosen,  the  acting 
commences  to  the  music  of  drums,  flutes,  fifes,  and  trumpets.    A 
large  vacant  space  left  between  the  tables^  which  are  placed  in  two 
rows,  serves  for  the  stage ;  and  instead  of  side^oenes,  the  actors  make 
use  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  from  which  they  come  to  perform  tlieir 
parts.    A  number  of  persons  are  frequently  admitted  into  the  court- 
yard to  enjoy  the  performance,  but  they  form  no  part -of  the  guests* 
The  women  are  also  present  without  b^ng  seen,  having  accomoda* 
tions  behind  a  lattice,  through  which  they  can  behold  aH  that  passes. 
Jugglers  andmountebanks  are  often  engaged  to  enliven  the  entertam- 
ment,  and  their  pranks  and  deeeptions  are  wonderful.     One  of  the» 
will  desire  a  guest  to  choose  a  glass  of  some  favourite  liquor ;  when, 
by  boring  a  hole  with  a  g^et  in  any  of  the  piUars  by  which  the  roof 
ef  the  apartment  is  supported,  he  will  draw  through  a  quill  the  liquor 
required.     In  a  similar  way,  other  extraordinary  feats  oi  legsr-* 
domain,  with  pantomimic  tricks,  are  exhibited.    A  dessert,  or  supper* 
follows  the  dinner,  when  the  same  ceremonious  conduct  is  observed. 
Larger  cups,  however,  are  then  used,  and  the  master  of  the  house 
drinks  with  less  reserve  in  order  to  encoun^e  the  company  to  follow 
his  example,  which  they  generaUy  do  pretty  fireriy.    All  is  over 
about  midnight,  when  the   party  repair  to  their  respective  homes, 
carried  in  chairs,  preceded  by  domestics  who  have  large  lanterns  of 
oiled  paper,  on  which  the  name  and  rank  of  their  master  are  uswJly 
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inscribed.  Witlumft  iliete  precftutionstliey  would  be  stopped  by  the 
walduDftii,  to  whose  officer  a  eard  of  tbanks  is  usually  presented  tbe 
next  monsiiig.  On  tlie  day  after  the  dinner^  the  host  sends  a  large 
red  paper  to  each  of  the  guests  apolog^aing  for  the  badness  of  the 
dinner  (wUdi,  by  the  bye^  always  consisU  of  the  greatest  delieades), 
and  an  innnediate  reply  is  returned  on  the  same  sort  of  paper,  praising, 
in  the  like  bombastic  style,  the  nnbonnded  gpratification  his  feast  had 
aflbrded,  and  c^miplimenting  him  on  the  polite  manner  with  which  he 
condncted  himself  towards  all  his  gaests* 

Dinners^  when  given  to  £iiropeans»  are  sometimes  served  in  the 
EngKsh  foshion,  with  sach  meat  and  wines  as  they  have  been  accns* 
tomed  to  at  home ;  and  on  these  occasions  the  usual  ceremonies  are 
dispensed  with.  In  Pekin,  it  is  common  for  some  of  the  higher  orders  to 
resort  to  hotels  or  taverns  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  their  friends, 
where  a  dinner  of  twenty  different  dishes  may  be  had  at  fitim  nine  to 
ten  francs  for  each  person.*  The  Tartars  have  a  good  deal  altered 
the  ancient  c^emonial  of  the  Chmese  repasts,  but  there  is  still  too 
much  form  observed  to  render  thrir  entertainments  pleasing,  parti- 
enkriy  to  strangers. 

The  following  mode  of  making  beer  is  observed  in  China*  Tlio 
Vufoor  is  called  tar-asunr  and  is  extracted  from  barley  or  wheats 
The  grain  from  which  it  is  produced  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of 
Bahing,  and  after  which  it  is  coarsely  ground  and  put  into  a  keive, 
where  it  is  moistened  slightly  with  warm  water,  and  closely  covered. 
After  it  has  stood  for  some  time,  boiling  water  is  again  poured  upon 
it,  and  the  whole  is  sdrred  until  it  appears  oomj^etely  wetted  and 
mized.  This  operation  being  performed,  the  keive  is  covered  a  third- 
time,  and  permitted  to  stand  as  before.  It  is  then  opened  again, 
stirring  the  whole  contents  and  pouring  in  boilbg  water,  until  the 
light  material  rise  to  the  top,  and  the  liquor  assumes  the  strong 
flareur  of  the  grain,  which  is  known  by  its  having  gained  a  deep 
colour,  and  an  adhesive  or  glutinous  consistency.  When  the  liquid 
lutf  become  lukewarm,  it  is  poured  into  a  narrower  vessel  than  the 
keive  ;.and  after  being  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  Chinese  hops, 
the  vessel  containing  the  liquor  is  put  down  into  the  earth  for  the 
purpose  of  fermentation.  The  Chinese  hop  is  a  prepared  one  which 
bears  its  leaven  within  itself,  and  excites  fermentation,  though  the 
hmmlus  /i^ptf/ttf,  or  common  hop,  is  found  climbing  through  the  hedges.^ 
As  toon  as  the  wc^king  has  ceased,  and  the  liquor  has  begim  to  sub- 
ode,  large  bags  are  filled  with  it,  or  rather  coarse  sacks  made  of  a 

*  Timkowsii's  TnTels,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
I  Oibeck's  Chins,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
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thickness  suitable  for  the  purpose,  after  which  they  are  pat  into  H 
press.     The  liquor  extracted  is  poured  into  barrds,  banged  up  with 
care,  and  immediately  after  placed  in  a  cellar,  as  without  this  precau- 
tion it  would  soon  become  sour.     In  the  distilleries,  the  same  process 
is  obsenred  for  the  preparation  of  the  wort,  or  wash,  from  wheat,  rye, 
or  laillet,  except  that  no  hops  are  used  when  the  liquor  from  the  grain 
is  intended  to  be  distiDed.     Before  this  extract  is  submitted  to  any 
kind  of  fermentation,  it  is  mixed  with  a  preparation  cailed  pe-ka,  con* 
sisting  of  rice-flour,  licorice-root,  aniseed,  and  garlic  ;  this,  it  appears^ 
not  only  accelerates  fermentation,  but  is  supposed  to  impart  a  peculiar 
flayour.     The  whole  of  the  mixture  being  duly  fermented,  undeigoes 
distillation,  and  the  Sau-tchoo  thus  prepared,  may,  as  Barrow  remaiks, 
be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  best  arrack,  which  in  Jara,  as  idready 
noticed,  is  exdusively  the  mannftu^ture  of  the  Chineae,  and  is  nothing 
more  than  a  rectification  of  the  above  spirit,  with  the  addition  of  mo- 
lasses and  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.*     Before  distillation,  the  liquor 
is  simply  called  tchoo  or  wine;  after  that,  the  word  $hoWf  sauj  or  sam, 
h  added,  to  express  its  hot,  burning,  or  finery  nature*     The  tar-asun 
is  a  sweet  liquor,  sometimes  equal  in  strength  and  purity  to  Canary 
wine;  but  to  strangers  it  has  a  disagreeable  flavour.     Bell,  who 
accompanied  the  Russian  ambassador  to  Pekin,  in  the  year  1720, 
observed,  that  the  emperor  Kamhi  and  his  courtiers  were  very  fond 
of  this  liquor,  and  a  good  cup  of  it  warm,  was  presented  to  him  of  a 
cold  morning  by  the  emperor's  own  hands,  which  he  found  very 
refreshing.! 

The  great  materials  of  distillation  throughout  all  China  are  rice  and 
millet,  the  former  of  which,  according  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  is 
produced  in  great  abundance  in  the  middle  and  southern  provinces  of 
the  empire;  while  the  latter  supplies  its  place  in  the  northern.  The 
millet  of  the  northern  provinces  is  the  holcus  sorghumy  or  Barbadoes 
millet:  the  Chinese  call  it  kow-leanff,  or  lofty  com.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  as  the  barley-corn  was  made  a  standard  of  measure  by 
Europeans,  so  the  Chinese  formed  their  measures  of  capacity  by  the 
number  of  grains  of  millet  which  they  contained.  May  it  not,  there- 
fore, from  the  antiquity  of  this  nation,  be  inferred,  that  the  practice 
of  measuring  by  grain  was  borrowed  from  them,  when  it  appears 
from  their  most  ancient  records  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest 
period.  An  idea  can  scarcely  be  formed  of  the  immense  culture  of 
rice  and  millet,  even  on  learning  that  the  mere  tribute,  paid  from  tua 

•  Barrow's    Trav.  p.  304. 
t  Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  9, 
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difierent  provinces  into  the  royal  treasury,  yearly,  as  a  duty  on  the 
lands,  amovntB  in  those  different  kinds  of  gnun  to  40,155,490  sacks.* 
According  to  the  Chinese  geography,  Dainn-y-tufuUhij  the  tribute 
of  wheat  in  Chinese  dduy  or  bushels,  amounts  to  6,d96,286.f  But 
K^en  the  steepest  hills  and  mountains  are  brought  into  cultivation,  we 
need  scarcely  wonder  at  the  agricultural  riches  of  China.  The  water 
which  runs  through  the  level  of  the  valley,  is  there  taught  to  flow 
across  the  mountain,  and  from  terrace  to  terraoe,  to  give  nourishment 
to  vegetable  matters,  and  assist  the  hardy  labours  of  the  husbandman. 
The  principal  depot  for  rice  and  other  grain  is  at  Pekin.  In  that 
dty  are  immense  magaiines  for  storing  the  contributions  from  the 
several  states.  The  com  and  rice  are  conveyed  to  the  capital  by 
small  boats,  or  junks,  to  the  number  of  10,455.  The  barges  appointed 
by  the  government  for  the  conveyance  of  provisions,  silk,  rice,  and 
o&er  necessaries  from  the  sonthem  provinces  to  Pekin,  amount  to 
9,999,  which  number  is  kept  up  with  a  sort  of  religious  punctuality. 
The  canal  by  which  these  are  conveyed  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed for  that  special  purpose,  and  was,  therefore,  denominated  Yun 
kang  hoy  which  signifies  the  "  grain-transmitting  river."  At  every 
dike,  the  cargo  is  shifted  into  other  boats  placed  on  the  opposite  side ; 
sad  thus,  at  immense  labour,  is  tran^orted  the  produce  of  the  eictre* 
mittes  of  the  empire  to  the  central  parts.  For  the  convenience  of 
remeving  the  cargo  from  one  boat  to  another,  the  rice  is  carried  in 
sacks  and  etowed  on  deck.  Adjoining  these  magaarines,  is  one  belong- 
ing to  the  government,  for  the  express  purpose  of  holding  rice-wine, 
srraeky  and  other  commodities.  A  missionary  relates  that,  in  the  year 
1664,  he  bought  the  very  best  wheat  for  three  ryals  (eighteen  pence), 
and  rice  of  the  first  quality,  **  every  grain  as  big  as  the  kernel  of  a  pine- 
9ffi^'*  for  five  ryals  (half-a-crown)  the  bushd.  In  the  province  of 
Shan^tong,  in  the  same  year,  wheat  was  sold  for  one  ryal,  or  six-pence 
die  bushel.  The  wheat  sent  yearly  to  the  treasury  from  this  province, 
is  upwards  of  1,271,494  dans.  The  produce  of  this  empire  being 
10  Ht^  liable  to  change,  unless  from  unfavourable  seasons,  I  am 

*  In  1696,  the  quantity  of  rice  and  corn  brought  into  the  emperor's  stores  con- 
sisted of  43,328,834  sacks  with  36,550lbs.  of  dried  fruits,  viz.  grapes,  figs,  nuU, 
and  ehesnuts. 

f  The  d&nis  equal  tol  2,070  cubic  inches  French.  The  Daisin-y-tundthi  is  very 
suvee,  and  not  to  be  had  even  among  the  booksellers  at  Pekin ;  and  if  a  copy  of  it 
eould  be  procured,  it  would  cost  at  least  200  rubles  of  silver.  Timkowski,  who 
was  in  China,  in  1820,  was  informed  by  Father  Hyacinth,  of  the  Russian  college, 
that  he  had  translated  the  greater  pan  of  this  valuable  work  into  the  Russian 
language,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  speedily  make  its  appearance  in  an  £ng» 
lishdresa. 
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incUBed  to  think  tliat  the  prices  are  still  the  same.  When  Barrowi 
was  at  Peldn,  rice  sold  from  three*halfpeno6  to  two?pence  per  Ib^ 
bread  four  pence,  and  wheat-flour  from  two-pence  halfpenny  to  three 
pence.  Dobell,  a  late  writer,*  makes  the  price  of  rice  cheaper,  it 
generally  selling  from  three  quarters  of  a  dollar  to  one  and  a  qvarter 
dollars  the  picul  of  133^  EngBsh  pounds. 

As  there  does  not  lippear  any  regulation  confining  distillatioii  to 
^particular  individuals,  all  the  makers  of  wine  distil  from  the  lees,  while 
other  persons  manufacture  from  the  grain  direct.  The  produce  ia 
distmgnished  in  Europe  under  the  general  appellation  of  rocky  rakiy  or 
arracky  a  term  in  use  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilisation.  The 
manufacture  of  this  liquor,  Grosier  tells  us,  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  through  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  dominions.  Its  strength 
generally  exceeds  the  common  proo^  and  is  free  from  that  empyreu- 
matic  odour  so  often  perceptible  in  European  spirits.  Numbers  of 
carts  laden  with  it  enter  Pekin  daily.  Tlie  duty  is  paid  at  the  gates, 
which  are  nine  in  number,  three  on  the  south  front,  and  two  on  the 
other  three  sides,  and  the  liquor  is  sold  publicly  in  more  than  a  thou- 
sand shops  that  are  dispersed  through  the  city  and  suburbs.  The 
sale  of  this  attractive  article  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  through  the 
whole  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  the  fifteen  provinces ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that»  amidst  a  population  of  333,000,000, 
the  consumption  of  so  dangerous  a  beverage  should  be  attended  with 
so  few  fatal  consequences,  since  we  are  assured  on  the  testimony  of 
the  most  respectable  writers,!  that  a  quarrel  or  murder  occasioned  by 
intoxication  is  rarely  or  ever  heard  of.  But,  I  apprehend,  that  to  the 
strictness  of  the  police,  and  to  a  regulation  rendering  every  tenth 
housekeeper  accountable  for  the  conduct  of  the  nine  neighbouring 
families,}  more  than  to  the  steadiness  of  the  Chinese,  must  be  attri* 
buted  this  forbearance,  since  human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  every 
region  of  the  world.  As  to  the  population  of  this  empire,  writers 
disagree.  Lord  Macartney  and  Staunton  rate  it  as  just  stated ;  the. 
Abbd  Grosier  makes  It  200,000,000;  and  Father  Allerstain, 
198,213,713;  others  limit  it  to  150,000,000.  Most  writers,  how- 
ever, agree  with  Staunton,  and  from  the  opportunity  he  had  of 
obtaining  accurate  information,  it  may  be  presumed  his  estimate  is 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  any  other.  The  population,  as  given  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Kea-king,in  1812,  appeared  to  be  3^0,279;897« 

•  Travels,  Tol.  u.ih  192. 

t  De  Guignes,  Barrow,  Osbeck,  Van  Praam,  Sil.  de  Socy,  &c. 

X  SUunton*  Embassy,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 
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The  oe&SQS  of  this  rast  empire  is  taken  annually,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  more  accurate  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  as  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose  visit  every  village,  town,  and  city,  to  collect  the 
returns  of  the  householders,  who  are  obliged  to  attach,  on  the  outside 
of  their  doors,  the  number  of  the  inmates,  male  and  female,  attested  « 
by  their  s%nature.  These  returns  are  made  up  and  forwarded  to  the 
goyemment.  No  kind  of  imposition  can  be  practised,  as  the  reporter 
is  held  accountable  for  the  truth  of  his  statement ;  and  any  deviation 
tmm  accuracy  is  most  severely  punidied.  Were  such  a  practice 
adopted  in  this  country,  parliament  could  never  be  at  a  loss  to  ascertain 
the  physical  and  disposable  strength  of  the  empire  at  any  time,  and  thus 
make  a  considerable  saving  in  the  expense  of  obtaining  such  returns. 

In  so  dense  and  populous  a  country,  houses  for  general  accommo- 
dation BTB  very  numerous.     Abel  gives  the  following  picture  of  the 
public  honses  he  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  while  the  embassy 
stopped  at  the  city  of  Tong-chow,  on  its  return  from  Pekin : — These, 
says  he,  were  large  open  sheds,  fitted  up  with  tables  and  benches,  and 
afibrding  means  of  gambling  and  drinking  to  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.     They  were  generally  filled  with  players  at  dominos  or  cards, 
who  seemed  to  enter  with  intense  earnestness  into  their  game.     The 
<^ards  were  small  pieces  of  pasteboard,  about  two  inches  long,  and 
lialf  an  inch  wide,  having  black  and  red  characters  painted  on  them. 
The  beverages  most  largely  partaken  of  in  those  houses  were  tea^ 
wine,  and  Sam-su.      All  the  guests  were  smoking  from  pipes  of 
various  lengths,  from  two  to  five  feet,  formed  of  the  young  and  tender 
twigs  of  bamboo,  fitted  with  bowls  of  white  copper  about  the  size  of 
a  thimble.*     £very  person  smokes  to  excess,  and  should  any  one  in 
company  refuse  to  smoke,  he  is  accused  of  a£Fectation,  as  it  is  deemed 
necessary  that  every  man  should  make  a  chimney  of  his  mouth.f     The 
Chinese,  in  their  cheerful  and  idle  moments,  amuse  themselves  at  a 
game  on  the  fingers  to  procure  drink  and  enjoyment,  called  ktma 
thsionan^  or  Uoey-moey.     It  is  thus  described  by  Dobell: — The  wine- 
cops  being  filled,  the  two  persons  engaged  stretch  forth  their  right 
bands  towards  the  centre  of  the  table,  with  their  fingers  closed.     When 
tlie  hands  come  almost  in  contact,  they  open  as  many  fingers  as  they 
please,  and  each  person  cries  out  the  number  he  opens,  as  one,  three, 
five,  &c.     Whoever  hits  on  the  exact  number  of  fingers  presented  by 
l>oth  persons,  obliges  his  adversary  to  drink.     ^'  I  have  seen,"  says 
H  ''  this  game  continued  for  an  hour,  until  one  of  the  parties,  finding 
buQself  the  loser,  and  his  head  affected,  is  forced  to  retire.     It  is  an 

•  Abels  Narrative,  p.  117.  f  Dobell,  toL  U.  p.  264. 
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extremely  noisy  amusement  when  any  number  of  guests  engage  in  it 
In  passing  up  and  down  Canton  river  on  a  holyday,  one's  ears  are 
assailed  on  all  sides  with  this  boisterous  merriment.*'  Another  festive 
trick,  which  they  practise,  is  that  of  rapidly  passing  a  bunch  of  flowers 
from  hand  to  hand,  during  which  a  kettle-drum  is  kept  beating ;  and 
whoever  holds  the  flowers,  the  instant  the  druui  is  stopped,  is 
obliged  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine  as  a  forfeit.  The  public  inns 
and  victualling  houses  have  their  fiddlers  and  comedians  to  entertain 
their  guests  at  meals,  and  other  occasions  of  refreshment.*  Such 
houses,  however,  are  seldom  fre<{uented  for  the  mere  love  of  drink- 
ing, and  although  intoxication  is  not  unusual,  that  vice  forms  no  part 
of  the  general  character  of  the  people.  Mr.  Dobell  says,  that  the 
I  Chinese  are  in  general  sober,  and  that  habitual  intoxicadon  is  very 

('  rare.f    ^Slliajs  of  a  contrary  opinion,  for  he  says,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  assertion  of  travellers,  hb  experience  led  him  to  con- 
sider the  Chinese  scarcely  less  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
than  Europeans  ;  and  that  it  is  only  their  superior  sense  of  decorum 
that  prevents  them  from  exhibiting  themselves  as  often  in  public 
under  the  influence  of  spirits.     There  are  likewise  laws  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  and  to  guard  against  irregularities.    One 
of  these  enactments  says,  **  A  man^  who,  intoxicated  with  liquor, 
commits  outrages  against  the  laws,  shall  be  exiled  to  a  desert  country, 
there  to  remain  in  a  state  of  servitude.''     This  judicious  ordinance 
can  scarcely  fiiil  in  producing  the  desired  efiect,  as  the  dread  of  punidi- 
ment  ought  to  counterbalance  every  inducement  to  criminal  indulgence. 
/  Martini    and   Navarette   have  stated,   that  the  Chinese  sometimes 
j  drink  to  excess,  although  they  are  the  reverse  of  a  drunken  people. 
I   Occasional  intoxication  is  not  considered  shamefrJ,  but  treated  with 
i  ridicule  or  pity ;  and  the  enactment  here  cited  is  only  to  restrain 
habitual  and  egr^ous  offenders. 

The  rice-wines  are  all  drunk  warm,  as  indeed  is  almost  every 
other  kind  of  fluid.  Whether  this  practice  is  owing  to  national  habit, 
or  that  it  is  more  salutary  to  the  people,  who  are  of  weak  constitu- 
tions and  subject  to  pulmonary  and  bowel  complaints,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  determine ;  but  a  general  opinion  prevails  that  fermented  and  spiri- 
tuous liquors  made  hot,  are  accounted  not  only  agreeable,  but  preven- 
tives of  disease,  and  hence  one  reason  why  the  custom  is  so  preva- 
lent. In  warm  cUmates,  it  is  considered  that  heated  beverages  are  the 
most  wholesome,  and  contribute  to  alleviate  the  sensations  of  fittign^* 
Even  in  the  parching  climate  of  Hindostan,  weak  but  warm  fiquors 

•  Nicuhoff's  TraTcla  in  China.  f  TrnTcls,  vol.  ii.  P-  ^^' 
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are  ready  for  all  travellers  at  the  public  inns  or  chmUries,  Throngli 
Cbmsy  hi  like  manner,  warm  tea  and  other  hot  beverages  are  sold  at 
paUic  innS)  along  the  roads,  canab,  and  rivers ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
comratin  to  see  pwters  or  carriers  lay  down  their  burdens  to  refresh 
tfaemselves  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  afterwards  pursue  their  journey. 
In  Beotaa  and  Thibet,  it  is  the  first  object  of  a  traveller  to  procure  for 
Innself  a  dish  of  hot  tea,  which  is  generaUy  served  to  him  the  moment 
be  arrives  at  a  caravansary.  The  Chinese,  rather  than  drink  their 
liqoor  eeld,  plunge  the  jug  in  which  it  is  contained  into  boiling  water, 
^nitU  it  obtains  the  proper  temperatnre ;  but  the  general  practice  is  to 
▼ann  it  over  a  f^re.  So  careful  are  persons  of  rank  respecting  the 
qoaiity  of  their  drinks,  that  bendes  the  heating  of  all  manufactured 
liqaors,  they  seldom  take  water  without  its  being  first  subjected  to 
dbtiUatioB,  in  order  to  free  it  of  animalculs  or  other  impurity.  Some 
pMlosophica&y  account  for  the  Chinese  and  other  Orientals  drinking 
tbeir  liquors  warm,  on  the  grounds  that  in  all  hot  countries  the 
stomsch  loses  its  activity  by  a  too  copious  perspiration  ;  and  conse- 
quently, every  thing  which  warms  it,  not  only  invigorates  it  but 
r^purs  its  losses*  The  contrast  is  remarkable ;  when  we  compare 
tbe  Chinese  custom  of  drinking  warm  beverages  even  on  ordinary 
occasions,  with  that  of  the  Russians,  who,  when  in  a  profuse  perspi- 
^lon  after  coming  out  of  a  warm  bath,  drink  copious  draughts  of 
^^^^  as  cold  as  it  can  be  procured,  without  sustaining  the  least  injury, 
h  is  customary  in  China  to  eat  cold  meats,  though  tiie  drinks  are 
^arm,  and  they  are  so  piarticular  in  this  respect,  that  attendants  are 
M^pointed  at  feasts  to  pour  hot  wine  into  the  cups,  and  remove  that 
^hich  is  cold*  The  drinking  cups  usually  employed  by  these  people 
^e  either  of  silver,  porcelain,  mt  precious  wood.  Very  small  cups 
^^  used  at  first,  but  about  the  middle  of  an  entertainment  they  are 
changed  for  larger.  They  are  always  presented  full,  having  no  idea 
of  half -measures.  It  is  facetiously  related  that  a  parsimonious  host, 
^^d  of  filling  a  bumper,  presented  a  friend  with  a  glass  only  half 
^ull,  when  the  guest,  attentively  looking  at  it,  said, — ''  This  glass  is 
^00  deep ;  one  half  must  be  cut  off."  The  astonished  host  inquired 
tte  reason,  to  which  the  other  replied, — "  If  the  upper  cannot  hold 
^lie,  of  what  use  is  it  ?" 

Among  the  Chinese,  it  is  a  common  saying  that  wine  is  the  way 
^  ^ry   people's  strength;  and   that  those  that  are  strong  always  / 

^Qew  it  by  their  eating  and  drinking  ;  but  that  there  are  only  three        v/ 
^^^^'^ions  on- which  it  is  strictly  proper ;  and  for  each  of  these,  three 
^^ps  are  allowable ;  these  are  for  friendship,  mirth,  and  to  satisfy 
^ture.    Sir  William  Temple's  regulation,  mentioned  in  the  Spectator, 
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far  surpaftses  this  for  its  temperance. — ''  Let  the  first  glass  be  for 
myself,  the  second  for  my  friends,  the  third  for  good  humoiir,  and  the 
fourth  for  mine  enemies."*    After  dinner,  in  order  to  promote  a  relish 
for  a  cup,  some  highly  seasoned  or  salt  meat  is  used,  which  they  term 
ti  guide,  and  among  friends  when  the  liquor  begins  to  exhilarate,  or 
the  party  are  desirous  of  retiring,  the  same  enticing  inducements  to 
detain  them  are  practised  as  in  Europe ;  so  that  social  moments,  we 
may  see,  greatly  assimilates  man  in  every  country. 
/      As  distillation  occupies  the  attention  of  multitudes  in  China,  it  is 
/    generally  conducted  on  a  limited  scale  by  each  individual.      The 
^  machinery  of  a  still-house  much  resembles  that  in  use  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  or  what  is  employed  in  this  country  by  illicit  distillers, 
with  the  exception  that  the  head  and  condenser  of  the  still  are  of  a 
different  construction,  having  no  worm-tub.  The  condensation  is  effected 
by  a  cylinder  full  of  water  surrounding  the  head,  and  kept  full  either 
by  a  small  stream  or  being  poured  in  by  the  hand.     The  head  is,  for 
the  most  part,  globular,  with  a  neck  to  fit  into  the  breast  or  body  of 
the  still.     Near  the  neck,  inside  the  he-ad,  is  a  gutter  from  which  a 
tube  projects  through  the  cylinder  of  water  to  convey  the  condensed  . 
vapour  into  a  receiver,  as  shewn  in  the  annexed  drawing. 


Spectator,  toI.  lii.  No.  19A. 
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The  process  of  distillation  is  laborious,  but,  as  already  observed, 
the  mechanical  arts  in  this  country  are  not  progressively  advancing, 
and,  therefore,  the  Chinese  are  regardless  of  the  toil,  which  a  little 
exertion  and  ingenuity  might  obviate.  The  still  is  placed  in  a  furnace 
of  brick  work,  and  the  fire  so  directed  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
flame  may  bear  on  the  central  parts  of  the  bottom.  By  this  means 
much  saving  of  fuel  is  effected,  and  the  economy  of  the  people  is 
shewn  here  as  in  the  other  pursuits  of  life,  it  being  a  maxim  among 
them  to  let  nothing  go  to  loss  that  can  be  turned  to  advantage. 

Althon^^li  coal  is  plentiful  in  some  of  the  provinces,  yet  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  deficient  in  that  gaseous  quality  which  renders  it  valuable. 
Hence  wood  becomes  expensive,  and  is  for  the  most  part  sold  by 
weight,  bringring  a  price  in  proportion  to  its  goodness  for  fuel.  Soft 
pine  is  the  cheapest,  because  it  is  easily  consumed.  Charcoal  is  com- 
mon, but  Tory  expensive.  Under  these  circumstances,  great  caution 
is  displayed  in  every  instance  in  which  fuel  is  requisite. 

AVhen  scarcity  or  famine  is  dreaded,  distillation  is  prohibited,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  by  proclamation.  Where  stills  are  found  afterwards 
at  work,  the  still-houses  are  destroyed,  the  workmen  thrown  into 
prison,  whipped,  and  condemned  to  carry  the  cangue  or  Aia,  a  degrad- 
*mg  frame  of  wood  placed  round  the  neck,  weighing  from  one  to  two 
imndred  pounds,  which  renders  the  culprit  unable  to  do  any  thing  for 
himself  so  long  as  he  is  obliged  to  wear  it.*  The  facility  with  which 
fuel  is  conveyed  by  canals  through  the  provinces,  and  the  ease  of  pro - 
caring  gradn  in  every  town  and  village,  tend"  greatly  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  distillation. 

The  skin  of  the  Chinese  in  distillation  is  not  confined  to  the  manu- 
facture of  brandy  from  rice  or  millet  alone.  Besides  the  quantities 
that  are  distffled  firom  the  produce  of  the  palm  and  other  firuits,  a  very 
ardent  spirit,  said  not  to  be  unworthy  of  the  emperors,  is  produced 
from  the  flesh  of  sheep.t 

The  nature  of  the  process  seems  to  be  as  yet  a  secret  to  Europeans; 
some  indeed  have  stated,  that  several  vegetable  substances  are  em- 
ployed, but  this  assertion  appears  to  rest  on  mere  conjecture.  The 
^e  of  this  liquor  was  first  introduced  by  the  Tartars,  whose  fondness 
for  the  repasts  which  the  fiocks  and  herds  of  their  native  wilds  afforded, 
Educed  them  to  subject  to  the  action  of  the  still,  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  that  had  long  foirmed  the  basis  of  a  more  simple,  though  per- 
oaps  not  less  intoxicating  beverage.     I  allude  to  their  lamb  wine,, 

Staunton  s  Translation  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China,  4to.  p.  12 
t  Du  Halde,  vol.  i.  p.  303.     Davis's  Cliina,  vol.  i.  p.  330, 
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The  Cbinese  term  for  this  liquor  is  Ktm^ywiig-igiftw.  It  is  said  to 

be  a  very  strong,  nutritioiis  bererag^,  and  the  Tartars  delight  to  get 
dmidc  with  it.*  Kang-hi,  who  was  of  Tartar  origin  and  wielded  the 
Chinese  sceptre  for  sixty  years,  encouraged  the  manu^Eu^nre  of  this 
spirit  by  the  use  he  made  of  it  himself.  It  has,  however,  never  been 
a  favourite  in  China,  and  we  have  little  reason  to  expect  that  its 
admirers,  should  any  of  them  visit  Europe,  will  ever  be  regaled  with 
a  cup  of  this  exhilarating  draught.  Of  a  similar  description  is,  per- 
haps, the  spirits  made  at  Surat,  denominatd  Bpirit  of  ntuUony  spirii 
tjf  deer,  spirit  of  goat,  which  derive  their  names  from  the  practice  of 
throwing  into  the  stiU  a  joint  of  mutton,  a  haunch  of  yenison,  or  a 
quarter  of  gpoat,  with  a  view,  as  is  conceived>  to  add  a  mellowness 
and  softness  to  the  spirit*! 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Quaug-tong  distil  a  very  plea- 
sant liquor  from  the  flowers  of  a  species  of  lemon  tree,  which  are  said 
to  possess  an  exquisite  odour,  and  like  those  of  the  Mahwah  or  Mad* 
huca  of  Bahar,  in  India,  have  a  strong  saccharine  quality.  The  fruit 
of  the  tree  is  almost  as  big  as  a  man's  head ;  its  rind  resemUes  that 
of  the  orange,  but  the  substance  within  is  either  white  or  reddish,  and 
has  a  taste  between  sweet  and  sour.}  The  spirit  is  perfecdj  dear 
and  transparent  and  is  held  in  high  estinuition. 

From  the  refuse  of  their  sugar  plantations,  in  wfaidhi  the  cane  grows 
to  great  perfection,  particularly  in  the  soodiem  provinces,  much  rum 
might  be  manufactured,  but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  distil 
that  article.  So  great  is  the  trade  in  sugar,  that  10,000,0001bs.  were 
exported  from  the  country  in  1806.  The  sugar  exported  from  Canton 
for  American  consumption  in  four  years,  from  1815  to  1819,  amounted 
to  d9,670  piculs ;  and  from  that  port,  in  tiie  same  period,  were  ex« 
ported  for  European  use,  21,400  picul8.§  The  entire  quantity  car- 
ried from  Canton  by  the  American  traders,  from  1804  to  5th  January, 
1819,  appears  to  be  67,673  piculs;!  ^<^  ^®  quantity  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  the  produce  of  tiie  East  Indies  and  China,  for  seven 
years  from  5th  January,  1815,  to  5th  January,  1821,  amounts  to 
1,073,780  cwt.,  which,  at  £2. 2s.  per  cwt.,  gives  a  sum  of  £2,254,833, 
being  at  the  rate  of  4^.  per  lb.  The  Chinese  are  expert  in  tbe 
manufacture  of  sugar  and  sugar-candy ;  the  latter  has  been  celebrated* 

•  Grosier,  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

t  GroBe's  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  vol.  L  p.  112. 

t  Du  Halde,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

§  Parliamentary  Report,  7th  May,  1821,  p.  183. 
I  Ibid.  p.  315. 
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So  fiur  back  as  1687,  both  these  artides  oouU  have  been  purdiaged 
for  lliree  half  pence  per  lb.  of  a  ^ality  as  white  as  snow. 

In  their  sugar  establishments,  simplicity  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
eoBsidcfatlon.  Mr.  Abeel,  who  visited  one  of  these  mannfactories  in 
the  kHaiid  of  Whampoa,  describes  the  mill  which  expressed  the  licpior 
from  the  cane,  as  composed  of  three  vertical  cylinders  made  of  coarse 
granite,  with  wooden  cogs.  The  coppers  or  boilers  were  made  of 
cast  iron,  which  the  Chinese  have  the  art  of  reducing  almost  to  tho 
texture  of  common  paper,  and  of  welding,  when  broken,  with  endre 
facifity  snd  firmness.  These  boilers  were  arrayed  triangularly,  and 
witk  little  regard  to  those  principles  of  grannlation  which  are  else- 
where observed.  All  were  performed  by  manual  labour ;  the  mill 
was  placed  below  the  level  of  ihe  boilers,  and  the  liquor  carried  in 
tube  from  the  one  to  the  other.  As  it  attained  consistency  in  each 
of  these  vessels,  instead  of  being  passed  through  a  strainer  into  the 
next,  it  was  transferred  by  hand  to  another  part  of  the  building, 
whence,  alter  the  process  of  filtration,  it  was  returned  to  its  appro- 
priate cauldron.* 

Tlie  wines  of  Europe  are  now  imported  into  China,  hke  otiber 
articles  of  merchandise,  and  are  often  sold  to  considerable  advantage. 
The  Xeres,  or  Sherry  wine,  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  strength, 
and  because  it  is  not  liable  to  change  by  heat.  Tlie  Spaniards  send 
wines  to  Manilla,  Macao,  and  otlier  parts,  firom  whence  the  Chinese 
farmg  a  considerable  quantity,  especially  for  the  court  of  FelanqJ) 

Tibe  East  India  Conqmny  exclusively  exported  to  China  in  ton 
years,  from  1810  to  1820,  beer  alone  to  the  value  of  £14,309,  and 
wine  in  bottles  and  packages  for  tlie  same  period  to  the  amount  of 
£7,383.  This  trade  is  on  die  increase,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
an  account  of  all  beer,  ale,  and  spirits,  both  British  and  foreign,  aa 
well  as  wine,  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  East  Indies  and 
China  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  as  given  in  the  Addenda,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  at  one  view  the  extent  of  this  commerce,  and  its 
importance  as  a  source  of  wealtli  and  consumption  to  our  home  and 
foreign  manufacture.  The  Americans  also  are  carriers  of  these 
articles.  In  the  year  ending  dth  January,  1819,  one  thousand  gallons 
of  gin  were  imported  by  them  into  Canton.  The  superior  quality  of 
European  spirits  renders  their  importation  desirable,  as  much  confu- 
sion and  danger  have  arisen  in  the  immoderate  use  of  the  ardent 

*  Abecls  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  China,  p.  83. 
f  Osbeck's  Voyage  to  China,  vol.  i.  i>p.  315,  31(5. 
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spirit*  of  the  country  by  the  Brituh  Baibrs  who  frequent  thu  port, 
and  of  whose  habits  the  Chinese  take  advantage  by  mixing  their 
liquors  with  ingredients  of  an  irritating  and  maddening  effect.  It 
superinduces  a  state  of  inebriety  more  ferocious  than  that  occasioned 
by  any  other  spirit,  and  leading  the  men  into  the  most  riotous  ex- 
cesses,  tends  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  peaceable  inhalntants 
the  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  English  character.  When  a 
European  vessel  touches  at  Canton,  it  is  common  for  the  natives  to 
come  on  board  and  barter  whatever  articles  may  mutually  answer  the 
parties.  Among  these,  sam-^su  is  not  the  least  in  request.  This 
liquor  is  generally  carried  in  small  pots  ;  and  is  so  cheap,  that  nearly 
three  pints  may  sometimes  be  purchased  for  about  three  pence  half- 
penny ;  and  for  a  small  coin  called  joss^  value  about  one-tenth  of  a 
penny,  a  very  strong  dram  of  «am«tftt  may  be  obtained.  The  gentle- 
man who  assured  me  of  this,  was  some  time  in  China,  and  was  ofiten 
surprised  when  his  vessel  lay  in  the  roads  off  Whampoa,  to  see  with 
what  despatch  a  quantity  of  samsUf  when  ordered,  was  brought  on 
board  from  the  shore.  He  was  informed  by  the  inhabitants  that  there 
was  no  restriction  on  the  making  of  it  by  any  enactment  of  the  state. 
The  saiU'Su  brought  to  the  vessel  was  generally  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  to  his  tast^e  rather  disagreeable;  but  custom  rendered  it  palatable. 
He  also  added  that  he  had  drunk  arrack  distilled  from  rice,  not  infe- 
rior either  in  strength  or  quality  to  any  of  our  best  whiskey.  Two 
boats,  called  hifppoo4foatSy  are  usually  fastened  to  the  stern  of  every 
ship  anchoring  at  Whampoa.  tjliese  are  supplied  with  every  neces- 
sary that  the  sailors  stand  in  neem)f,  and  among  the  rest  with  a  large 
store  of  samsu^  Notwithstanding  this  convenience,  adventurers 
throng  from  the  shore  carrying  quantities  of  drink  and  other  articles ; 
an  intercourse  often  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences.  The 
liquor  now  distilled  at  Canton  is  of  a  superior  description  to  that 
formerly  manufactured,  owing  to  a  Chinese  from  J^enang  having 
lately  introduced  the  making  of  rum,  since  which  that  spirit  can  be 
purchased  at  a  cheap  rate. 

In  contrasting  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  with  those  of  other 
nations,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  general  regularity  and  tempe- 
rance of  this  people,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  government  by  which  they 
are  held  in  such  moderation.  Montesquieu  has  asserted,  that  drunk- 
enness increases  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.*  This  assumption  is  highly  questionable,  particularly  as 
regards  China,  for,  if  such  were  the  fact,  the  Chinese  in  the  northern 

*  Spirit  of  Laws,  vol  L  b.  14,  chap.  10. 
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proyinces  would  be  greater  drunkards  than  thosd  of  the  louthem ; 
althoug^h  the  contrary  is  the  case.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  inebriety 
prevails  more  at  Pekin  than  it  Canton,  and  still  much  less  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  than  in  seyeral  portions  of  the  torrid  sone.     To 
other  circumstances,  therefore,  rather  than  to  approaches  towards 
tiie  poles,  should  the  lore  of  strong  drink  be  attributed.     We  find 
that  nouin  in  every  dime  has  recourse  to  inebriants,  either  in  a  liquid  or 
in  a  vegetable  form,  and  that  more  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  genius  of 
the    religion   than    to   either  the  climate  or  the  want  of  indina-  | 
don  for  indulgence  in  intoxication.     The  Mahometans,  the  Budhists,  / 
or  Lanudcs,  the  Brahndns,  and  other  sectarians  of  the  East,  although/ 
prohibited  the  public  use  of  wine,  often  indulge  in  it  to  excess ;  and 
when  it  cannot  be  procured,  they  purchase  enjoyment  of  a  similar 
nature,  not  so  favourable  to  the  prolongation  of  animal  existence^ 
The  sobriety  and  moral  rectitude  of  the  Chinese  have  been  secured, 
^ough  a  long  succession  of  ages,  by  a  systematic  combination   of 
laws  which  have  so  blended  the  wisdom  of  the  government  with  the    ^-^ 
rirtue  of  the  people,  that  the  stability  of  the  empire  has  been  preserved 
vnshaken  from  all  external  force  and  internal  commotion,  since  the 
<iay8  of  Confucius  to  the  present  time.  J 

In  the  tributary  state  of  Ha-mi,  which,  though  surrounded  by 
deserts,  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  the  world, 
pomegranates,  oranges,  peaches,  raisins,  and  prunes  are  of  the  most 
exquisite  taste  ;  and  the  ji^ubes^  or  dates,  are  so  juicy,  and  of  such 
delidous  flavour,  that  the  Chinese  call  them  perfumed  jujubes.  The 
melons  are  brought  to  Pekin  for  the  emperor's  use,  and  have  the 
singular  property  of  keeping  fresh  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
wmter.  Raisins  are  a  most  important  production,  and  are  of  two 
kinds ;  one  like  the  Corinthian,  and  the  other  like  those  of  Malaga. 
They  are  said  to  possess  high  medicinal  virtues,  and  are  much  extolled 
for  their  efficacy  in  many  obstinate  diseases.  Wine  is  made,  and  of 
such  exceUent  quality,  that  it  is  transported*  in  skins  by  means  of 
camels  into  various  parts  of  China.  It  was  from  this  region,  that 
Tai-song  caused  the  vine  plants  of  the  species  called  majou  to  be 
brought  and  planted  in  the  imperial  gardens  at  Pekin,  and  it  is 
asserted  by  some,  that  the  art  of  making  wine  was  first  learned  here 
by  the  Chinese.  The  climate  of  Ha-mi,  it  is  thought,  is  more  fi&vour* 
able  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  than  that  of  France;  and  the  quality 
of  the  grapes  fiu:  exceeds  that  of  most  European  sUtes.  The  coun- 
try is  embosomed  in  mountains,  which  protect  it  from  the  north  and 
east  winds,  and  as  it  seldom  or  never  rains,  the  vineyards  are  watered 
from  reservoirs  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  from  which 


they  are  supplied  by  copious  streams  that  tridde  from  die  mieltiiig 
snows  on  their  lofty  summits.  Vast  quantitifis  of  the  grapes  are 
preserved,  and  form  a  valuable  branch  of  commerce.  They  are  not 
polled  untH  quite  ripe,  and  being  carefully  picked  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  are  packed  in  mats,  in  whidi  they  beoome  shrivelled,  but  widiont 
lonng  much  of  the  richness  and  flavour  for  which  they  are  so  remark- 
able. Large  packages  of  these  grapes  form  a  portion  of  the  annual 
tribute  sent  to  the  government  stores  at  Pekin.  After  supplying  the 
imperial  tables,  they  are  sold  to  the  Mandarins  and  such  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  can  afibrd  to  buy  diem.  A  most  exeeUent  description  of 
brandy  is  distilled  at  HaHmi ;  and  drinks  of  various  kinds  are  made 
from  the  fruits  which  so  plentifully  abound.  Many  of  the  nomade 
tribes  of  Eastern  Tartary  consume  a  good  deal  of  the  liquors  of  this 
oasis  of  the  wilderness,  for  which  they  barter  a.  variety  of  articles. 

The  island  of  Hainan,  although  between  four  and  five  hundred 
miles  in  circumference,  has  not  been  described  by  modem  geogra- 
phers with  that  accuracy  of  ddaneation  which  an  island  of  sudh  mag- 
nitude merits,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  information  ariung  from  the 
want  of  that  intercourse  which  the  extent  of  European  enterprise 
has  enabled  us  to  obtain  concerning  other  portions  of  the  globe.  The 
defect,  however,  is  in  a  great  degree  supplied  by  the  late  joomey  of 
a  gentleman  from  Manchao,  in  the  south  coast  of  Hainan,  to  Canton,  in 
the  years  1619  and  1820.  He  describes  the  inhabitants  to  be  in  a  high 
state  of  civilisation ;  the  towns  and  villages  numerous,  and  some  of  the 
dUies  so  populous  as  to  contain  200,000  inhabitants.  The  agricultural 
products  of  the  island  are  much  the  same  as  those  on  the  o(mtinent ; 
and  every  portion  of  it  is  well  oultivated.  Rice  is  the  principal 
grain  raised  for  food,  and  from  winch  the  wine  nsed  in  die  ishuid  is 
principally  made.  The  palm  abovnds,  and  cocoa-*nuts  fbrman  article 
of  eiqport.  The  oane  is  cultivated  so  extensively  as  to  afford  a 
considerable  supply  of  sugar  for  China.  In  the  towns  and  cities,  the 
shops  are  represented  as  highly  respectable,  whfle  the  artisans  have 
arrived  at  an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection  in  the  mechanic  arts< 
In  carving,  polishing,  and  mounting  cocoa-nut  shells,  diey  dispUy  great 
mgenuity,  forming  .out  of  diis  material  various  domestic  articles  of 
a  beautiful  jet  black,  elegandy  ornamented  with  silver. 

The  liquors  of  Hiunan  are  much  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  are  all  drunk  warm.  An  anecdote  is  related  by 
the  traveller  just  mendoned,  who,  having  called  on  the  governor  of 
Keung-chow-foo,  thecapitid,  was  treated  with  wine:  but  the  servant 
who  attended  him,  in  his  officionsness  to  fulfil  his  master's  orders* 
poured  the  hot  liquor  down  the  traveller's  throaty  cnp  after  cnp,  in 
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mch  foantaties,  mod  so  rwAlYy  that  he  m«de  him  not  oidy  tipgy,  but 
loJded  his  XDOiith  into  the  bargain.  The  inhabituits  of  tlus  khuidy 
ill  their  commerce  with  China,  employ  a  great  niunber  of  junks,  some 
of  400  tons  burthen.  They  generally  go  in  fleets ;  that  in  which  our 
tTMreller  passed  into  China  was  very  BumMrous ;  the  rirer,  for  a  eoi^ 
siderable  distance;  as  he  expresses  it,  being  covered  with  aforest  of  masts. 
Theovgipea,  in  general,  consistof  sugar,  betel-nutSy  salt,  indigo,  tamied 
ludes,  tobacco,  and  rinnamoBj  for  whidb  are  brought  in  return  the 
rariotts  matters  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  Hainanese.  Among 
these  are  cotton,  fiirs,  English  broad^doths,  sweet-meats,  liqueurs, 
fliats,  porcelaiBy  mtd  opium.  The  habits  and  moral  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Hainan  resemble  those  of  China  so  much,  that  further 
obsemrtion  on  that  head  is  unnecessary.  As  in  Tonqnin  and  Cochin- 
CUna,  they  distil  arrack  mixed  with  calamba,  which  imparts  to  that 
liquor  a  flavour  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives.  This  wood  grows 
in  the  wild  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  island,  and  has  a  most  deli- 
dons  perfume.  It  is  highly  valued  both  in  China  and  Japan,  where 
it  18  sold  in  logs  at  the  rate  of  200  ducats  the  pound,  to  make  articles 
effnmiture  for  the  courts.  Bebg  chipped  and  pounded,  it  is  mixed 
with  the  fermented  rice,  and  in  that  state  distilled  like  the  jun^r  in 
HoDand*  This  wood  is  so  hard,  that  the  mountaineers  of  Hainan 
Uttke  ^ades  of  it  tp  dig  gold  from  their  mines,  which  they  barter 
with  the  people  of  the  plains  for  such  matters  as  they  may  stand  in 
need  of. 

In  the  island  of  Tu*oun,  or  Formosa,  situated  in  the  Chinese  sea, 
Ihe  inhabitants,  particularly  those  on  the  coasts,  manufacture  rice- wine, 
and  distil  a  spirit  from  it,  nmch  in  the  same  manner  as  already  des- 
cribed. But  the  people  of  the  interior,  who  are  less  civilized*  make 
^uor  drink  in  a  very  diflPerent  manner.  like  their  neighbours,  they 
plant  rice  and  live  on  the  produce ;  but  as  they  have  no  wine,  or 
o^er  strong  liquor,  they  make  in  lieu  of  it  another  sort  of  beverage^ 
which,  if  we  may  believe  Georgius  Candidins,  a  missionary,  is  very 
pleannt,  and  no  less  strong  than  other  wine.  This  liquor  is  made 
hy  the  women  in  the  foUowing  manner : — They  take  a  quantity  of 
rice  and  boil  it  until  it  becomes  soft,  and  then  bruise  it  into  a  sort  of 
paste.  Afterwards  they  take  rice  flour,  which  they  dbew,  and  put 
with  their  saliva  into  a  vessel  by  itself,  till  they  have  a  good  quantity 
of  it.  This  they  use  instead  of  leaven  or  yeast,  and  mixing  it  among 
the  rice  paste,  work  it  together  like  baker's  dougb.  They  then  put 
the  whole  into  a  large  vessel,  and  after  having  poured  water  upon  it, 
let  it  stand  in  that  state  for  two  inonths.  In  the  mean  time,  the  liquor 
works  up  like  new  wine,  and  the  longer  it  is  preserved^  the  better  it 
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becomes ;  and,  as  is  said,  will  keep  good  for  many  years.  It  is  an 
agreeable  liquor,  as  dear  as  pure  water  at  the  top,  bat  very  muddy 
and  thick  towards  the  bottom.  Though  this  residuum  cannot  be  used 
as  a  bererage,  it  is  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away  or  lost;  hence,  to 
make  it  potaUe,  it  is  sometimes  dilated  with  water,  but  more  fre- 
quently supped  with  a  spoon,  as  a  ragout  or  exhilarating  pulp. 

When  the  labourers  go  to  work  in  the  fields,  they  bring  with  them 
some  of  this  thick  or  muddy  substance  in  cane  vessels,  which  they 
blend  with  fresh  water,  and  after  the  mixtiure  has  stood  a  little  time 
for  darificatioQ,  it  is  taken  as  a  refreshment  during  the  heat  and 
labour  of  the  day.*      The  Formosans  hare  another  liquor,  called 
Mtuakkauwy  or  Mfichikoy  made  from  rice.     A  vessel,  about  the  s^ze  of 
a  hogshead,  is  nearly  two-thirds  filled  with  rice,  chewed,  and  Loiled ; 
and  then  filled  to  the  top  with  water.     It  is  then  luted  and  buried 
seven  feet  under  ground,  where  it  is  suffered  to  remain  for  a  year, 
when  it  is  taken  up  and  the  liquor  pressed  from  the  grain  by  the 
bands.     In  about  eight  days,  during  which  it  works  and  settles,  it 
becomes  a  dear,  wholesome  beverage,  equal  to  the  strongest  wine, 
and  will  keep  good  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.     Some  of  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  have  200  or  300  vessels  of  it  at  one  time  stored  in  their 
cellars.     At  the  birth  of  a  diild,  the  parents  prepare  some  vessels 
of  this  liquor,  and  preserve  it  till  the  time  of  marriage.     They  have 
another  sort  of  drink  called  Cuthat/y  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
second  washings  of  the  pressed  rice,  made  by  putting  a  small  quan- 
tity of  it  into  a  calabash  containing  about  two  gallons  of  water.    It 
makes  a  cool,  refreshing  drink,  having  a  slight  flavour  of  the  Masak- 
hanw,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  it  in  strength  as  small  beer  does 
to  strong.     In  the  northern  parts,  between  Keylang  and  Tamsay  and 
between  Tamsay  and  Mount  Gedult,  a  drink  is  madefromtrooJo^^y 
of  considerable  strength,  but  injurious  to  Europeans,  from  its  excoriating 
effects  on  the  bowels,  which  usually  lead  to  dangerous  hemorrhage.    Al- 
though these  liquors  are  common  as  well  as  many  others  from  China,  yet 
the  natives  seldom  indulge  in  them  to  any  degree  of  excess.f     The  palm 
grows  luxuriantly.     Toddy  is  drawn  from  it,  and  the  uses  of  the  tree 
for  the  various  purposes  of  life  are  known  to  numy  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    The  leaves,  are  sometimes  formed  into  cylindrical  caps  with 
crowns,  one  above  another,  and  surmounted  with  waving  plumes, 
which  give  them  a  majestic  appearanoe. 

*  CandSdius*!  Account  of  the  Island  of  FonnosA,  apud  Cburohiti,  voL  t  p.  ^^ 
OgUby*8  Atlas  Chinenas,  Fol.  Lond.  1671,  p.  10. 
t  Ogiiby*s  Atlas  Chinensis,  p.  22. 
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The  products  of  this  island  are  sugar,  com,  rice,  with  most  other 
grains,  firmts,  and  vegetables,  common  to  the  continent  of  China.  But, 
tbongh  fertilized  and  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets  from 
the  mountains,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  every  kind  of  water  in 
the  island  is  said  to  be  a  deadly  poison  to  strangers,  for  which  no 
remedy  has  hitherto  been  found.*  This,  however,  can  only  apply  to 
the  water  in  its  simple  state,  as  by  boiling,  filtration,  and  other  precau- 
tions, it  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  safe  for  every  purpose  of  life. 
Neither  is  it  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  place  of  such  magnitude  as 
Formosa  would  be  unprovided  by  Providence  in  so  essential  an  article 
as  that  of  good  water,  without  which  neither  man  nor  beast  can  exist.. 
The  climate  is  represented  to  be  salubrious,  the  soil  fertile,  the  ani-. 
mala  vigorous  and  numerous  ;  and  the  ox,  a  creature  greatly  depen- 
dant upon  water,  c]4iable  of  exerting  a  strength  and  speed  unknown 
in  any  otherpartof  the  world.  This  assertion,  respecting  the  delete- 
rious quality  of  the  water,  seems  to  be  as  preposterous  as  the  story  of 
John  Struys,  who  would  make  us  believe  that  he  saw  a  man  with  a 
tail  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  covered  with  red  hair,  and  greatly 
resembling  that  of  an  ox ;  and  that  this  deformity  proceeded  from 
the  climate,  and  was  peculiar  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island — a  relation  too  extravagant  and  incredible  to 
require  refutation.  Stripped  of  the  marvellous,  Formosa  is  a  valu-. 
able  acquisition  to  China ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  exactions  of  the . 
Mandarins  from  those  who  emigrate  to  it,  numerous  manufactories 
would  be  established,  and  that  island  would  rank  high  in  commercial 
importance ;  since  it  is  known,  that  immense  quantities  of  rice  are . 
raised  in  the  plains,  and  that  to  the  amount  of  100,000  bushels  are 
annually  exported  from  its  harbours.  The  tribute  imposed  by  the 
Chinese  on  the  inhabitants  is  paid  in  grain,  and  the  contributions  of 
this  article  to  the  government  stores  are  as  respectable  as  many  of 
tiiose  frt>m  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  Coreans,  an  ingenious  and  enterprising  people  who  inhabit 
that  extensive  peninsula  washed  by  the  sea  of  Japan,  and  lying  to 
the  nortb-east  of  the  Chinese  territory,  manufacture  a  species  of  wine, 
or  vinous  liquor,  from  a  grain  called  paniz,  (panicum  or  millet),  or 
from  a  coarse  kind  of  rice.f  They  distil  arrack  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Chinese.  In  this  country  there  are  numerous  taverns,  but . 
no  reg^ular  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.     In  these  houses, 

•  Grosier,  voL  i.  p.  227. 

t  Mod.  UniT.    Hist.  toI.  tU,  p.  329.     Malt^-Brun,  toI.  ii.  p.  498.     P.  IU?gis* 
Gcog.  Obserr.  in  Du  Halde,  vol.  ii.  p.  376,  See. 
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music  and  dancing  are  kept  up  with  the  use  of  Betel,  tebaecoy  and 
drink  in  tke  ttytar  and  manner  of  the  Chinese,  whose  hdUts  and 
oostoms  they  gready  imitate.  Their  subjection  to  the  Chineae,  and 
their  conaequent  intercourse  with  that  people  have  giveftt  to  the 
Coreant  a  knowledge  of  almost  all  the  li<|aors  to  he  met  with  in 
CSdna.  The  southern  districts  are  very  productive  in  wheat,  millet, 
harley,  riea,  and  a  variety  of  fruits.  The  monntauis  are  cultivated 
iA  many  instances  by  terraces  to  the  tops,  and  tiie  hand  of  industry  is 
visible  in  almost  every  part  ef  the  coimtry.  Traders  from  Corea  go 
every  year  to  Pekin  withthe  ambassadors,  and  carry  with  them  whaterer 
artides  of  rarity  they  connder  acceptable  to  their  neighbours,  and  in 
retmm,  bring  home  a  supply  of  all  the  productions  of  the  capital, 
among  which  the  choicest  wines  form  no  inconsiderable  portion. 

Of  this  country  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  ia  known.     The 
voyage  lately  undertaken  by  Captain  Lindsay,  in  the  Amherst,  at  the 
instance  of  the  president  and  committee  of  super-cargoes  at  Canton, 
gives  us  little  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  country,  as  the  jealousy  of 
the  people  prevents  foreigners  of  free  intercourse  or  even  entrance 
into  their  towns  and  villages.     Captain  Lindsay  was  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  GutzlajQF,  a  zealous  and  pious  missionary,  and  after 
several  rain  attempts  to  procure  an  interview  with  the  king,  for 
whom  they  had  a  letter  with  some  presents,  all  they  could  effect  was 
a  meeting  with  some  of  the  chiefs,  who  entertained  them  in  a  tempo- 
rary shed,  where  they  were  served  with  some  wine,  or  rather  with 
a  spirit  resembling  once^BstiHed  whiskey.     Of  this  the  chiefs  par- 
took first,  not  through  any  incivility  to  the  strangers,  but  as  a  national 
custom.* 

Of  Japan,  as  of  the  other  distant  and  oriental  nations,  the  early 
history  is  but  little  Imown.  Marco  Polo,  in  the  third  book  of  his 
account  of  eastern  countries,  imperfectly  describes  it  under  the  name 
of  Zipangri.  The  Portuguese,  about  the  year  1542,  were  the  first 
who  laid  open  to  Europeans  a  knowledge  of  those  islands.f  The 
inhabitants,  though  far  advanced  in  civilisation,  appeared  altogether 
unacquainted  with  chemistry  as  a  science.  In  the  practice  of  several 
of  the  useful  and  ingenious  arts  they  had  made  astonishing  proficiency, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  Sackiy  a  sU-ong  and  wholesome  beer  pro- 
cured  from  rice,  they  were  not  excelled  by  any  other  people.}    This 

*  Documents  of  a  Toyage  to  the  Nortli-East  coast  of  China,  in  the  Amberst^ 
printed  by  order  of  Parliament,  1833. 

t  Kflwapfer's  Intsod.  Hist.  Japan,  vol.  i  p.  32.    Thuaber^,  &c, 
X  Kcempfer,  ▼ol.  i.  p.  121, 


liquor  haa  been  the  fayonrite  drink  from  the  most  remote  ages ;  and 
it  ifl  rekrted  of  one  of  their  emperora  that,  taking  precedent  from  th^ 
Chinese  monarch  Kya,  he  emph>yed  2000  men  to  dig  a  large  lake, 
and  having  filled  it  with  &icki,  sailed  oyer  it  in  a  stately  barge. 
Captain  Saris,  while  in  Japan  in  1613,  met  with  several  lands  of 
strong^  liquor ;  and  iriien  he  deUvered  his  presents  to  the  emperor, 
amongst  whidi  was  akrge  driddi^  cnp  of  superior  workmanship  and 
Taloe^  the  monarch  propoaed  to  drink,  standing,  the  health  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  in  a  cnp  of  spirits  distiUed  from  rice  and  as  strong  as 
brandy,  termed  Sottekio.  Having  iBlled  his  goblet,  contabing  about 
a  pint  and  a-half,  he  drank  it  o£P,  ordering  his  secretary  or  cnp-bearer 
to  see  l^ait  every  individnd  present  hadfoUowed  his  example.  Sacki 
is  the  bererage  in  general  nse.*  It  is  as  pore  as  wine,  of  an  agree- 
able taste,  and  inteskaSing  if  taken  to  any  extent.  When  fresh,  it  is 
wlntish,  bat  if  pennitted  to  remain  long  in  the  cask,  it  becomes 
brows.  Kcsmpfer  met  with  it  in  aQ  the  inns  at  which  he  stopped  on 
hisjomrney  to  die  metropolis;  and  although  no  person  whatever  is 
exempt  from  brewing  it,  yet  there  are  numbers  in  the  empire  who 
foBow  no  other  buriness  than  that  of  making  sacki.  It  is  manufac- 
tured to  great  perfection  in  the  city  of  Osacca,  and  in  such  abundance 
that  it  is  sent  from  thence  aU  over  the  kingdom,  and  even  exported 
to  other  eomitries  by  the  Dutdbi  and  Chinese.f  The  term  Sacki  is 
and  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  this  city,  being  the  genitive  case 
of  the  word,  omitting  the  initaal  letter.  It  is  very  probable  that  our 
wine  called  saek  had  its  name  from  this  Japanese  liquor,  as  that  term 
must  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
gnese  traders,  by  whom  sack  was  first  made  and  sent  fromMalaga,  or 
the  Canaries.  Thb  seems  the  more  likely,  as  both  those  nations  were 
eariy  acquainted  with  Eastern  countries,  and  the  names  by  which  they 
^stingniiAied  Am  favourite.  The  writers  of  the  Universal  History 
state  that  Saeki  was  first  brewed  in  the  city  of  Jenkinosari,  in  the 
year  of  the  era  1847,  answering  to  our  A*  D.  687 ;  but  this  is  at 
variance  with  the  annals  of  the  country,  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
many  years  previous  to  that  period. 

The  townof  Mmru,in  the  province  of  Bisen,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
the  brewers  of  Sacki,  and  the  quality  of  the  liquor  made  there  is  said 
to  be  excellent.  In  1825,  the  Dutch  alone  exported  to  the  value  of 
nearly  14,000  florins.  Thisliquor,  for  the  most  part,  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  Canary  wine,  is  sold  in  every  tavern  like  our  beer,  and 

*  Titsiogh's  account  of  Japan,  Ogilby's  Atlas  Japanenut.  Folio,  London,  1S70. 
t  KflempfieTy  toL  iL  b.  ▼.  p.  420,  469,  and  477. 
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is  used  by  the  wealthy  at  their  ordinary  nieaLs.*  The  common  mode 
of  uiing  it  is  by  heating  it  in  a  kettle,  and  then  pouring  it  into  tea- 
cups made  of  lackered  wood.  At  Bataria,  sack!  is  drunk  out  of 
wine  glasses  before  meals  to  excite  an  appetite,  the  white  or  purest 
kind  being  preferred  on  such  occasions.  Although  Sacki  is  dmnk 
freely  by  aU  descriptions  of  persons,  from  the  emperor  to  the  meanest 
subject,  its  immoderate  use  is  seldom  productive  of  much  mischief. 
8ome,  indeed,  of  the  lower  orders  have  been  known  to  be  beheaded 
for  being  drunk  and  quarrelsome  ;t  but  this  is  of  rare  occurrencB. 
The  beer  of  Japan,  as  already  remarked,  is  considered  wholesome 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  should  be 
taken  not  cold  but  moderately  warm ;  for  when  it  is  not  heated,  it 
frequently  occasions  that  dreadful  and  endemial  spedes  of  colic, 
which  the  Japanese  call  senki,  a  disease  which  has  proved  fatal  to 
many,  as  well  foreigners  as  natives.  To  cure  this  distemper  variong 
means  are  used,  but  the  principal  is  the  actqmncturoy  or  pricking  of 
the  abdomen  with  a  needle,  so  as  to  let  out  the  hidden,  or  morbific 
vapours.  '*  I  have  been  myself,"  says  Koempfer,  <*  several  times  an 
eye-witness,  that  in  consequence  of  these  three  rows  of  holes,  (Tor 
such  are  the  number  of  punctures)  made  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
and  to  a  reasonable  depth,  the  pains  of  the  coUc  have  ceased  almost 
in  an  instant,  as  if  they  had  been  cluurmed  away."!  Surgeons  axe 
usually  furnished  with  drawings  of  the  parts  where  it  is  proper  to 
apply  the  needle.  This  instrument  is  generally  made  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  the  operation  seems  to  be  a  species  of  cupping  as  practised  by 
the  faculty  in  Europe. — Caron  informs  us  that  the  higher  orders  are 
always  entertained  at  visits  with  wine  served  out  in  varnished  caps 
called  beakersy  and  when  a  person  happens  to  be  overcome  by  drink 
he  retires  to  sleep  off  his  intoxication.  Like  wino  and  spirits  in  our 
ovni  country,  sacki  is  made  a  medium  of  social  intercourse,  and  intro- 
duced not  only  on  joyous  but  on  solemn  occasions,  such  as  holydays, 
festivals,  marriages,  and  funerals.  The  holydays  are  numerous, 
being  two  in  every  month,  besides  five  great  annual  festivals  which 
some  devote  to  piety,  but  the  greater  number  to  amusement.  These 
afford  opportunities  of  great  indulgence  in  the  use  of  national  beve- 
rages, and  those  days  being  considered  unlucky  and  all  business  stopped, 
great  liberty  is  taken,  and  few  restraints  are  imposed  either  on  the 
passions  or  the  appetites.     Drinking  parties  are  never  held  in  public 

•  Thunberg'g  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  39,  40,  41. 

t  Koempfer,  vol.  ii.  p.  667. 

%  Konipfcr,  vol.  ii.  b.  v.  p.  426,  469,  and  477. 
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tHTems  in  Japan,  hut  always  in  private  houses.  The  inns  and 
tarems  are  nnmerons,  bnt  they  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  travellers 
and  strangers :  hence  there  is  seldom  any  public  exhibition  of  intem- 
perance or  irr^ularity.  To  be  drunk  in  the  day  time,  is,  according 
to  Golownin,  considered  disgraceful ;  hence  the  loTers  of  drinking 
do  not  indnlge  their  propensity  until  evening,  after  the  termination 
of  aB  labour  and  business.  The  Japanese  are  said  to  exceed  most 
other  nations  in  the  magnificence  of  their  entertainments  and  fw* 
tivals.  To  these  they  invite  not  only  their-  living  but  their  dead 
rdations  and  Mends ;  the  latter,  by  going  in  troops  to  their  graves  with 
burning  lamps  in  their  hands,  calling  them  by  their  names,  and 
entreating  them  to  favour  them  with  their  presence.  This  is  a 
superstitious  but  innocent  weakness,  which  influences  many  of  the 
oriental  nations  to  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  by 
frequent  andceremonious  visits  ta the  city  of  the  silent. 

The  following  anecdote   related  by  Titsiagh,  while  it  shews  the 
partiality  of  the  Japanese  for  their  Sadd,  gives  an  interesting  speci- 
men of  their  capabilities  of  sincere- friendship,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
well-known  affecting  story  of  Damon  and   Pythias: — A   certain 
prince,  named  Tchouya,  having  conspired  against  the  ruling  monarch, 
was  condemned  to  death  with  some  of  his  accomplices.     At  the 
moment  of  execution,  a  man  carrying  two  gold-hilted  sabres  and 
covered  witii  a  flowing  mantle,  rushed  through  the   crowd,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  commandant,  said,  '<  My  name  is  Sibatar 
Zabrobe-;  I  am  the  friend  of  Tchouya,  and  am  come  to  embrace 
him,  and  to  suffer  with  him.*'     **  You  are  a  worthy  man,*'  replied  the 
commandant  <*  it  wereto  be  wished  that  all  the  world  were  like  you— ^ 
I  give  you  permission  to  speak  to  Tchouya."     The  two  friends  con- 
versed together  for  some  time^     Sibata  expressed  the  extreme  pain 
he  felt  at  his  condemnation,  and  that  he  had  come  to  Yeddo  to  share 
his  fate,  as  he  would  be  ashamed  to  survive  him.     He  then  took  from 
the  sleeve  of  his  robe  a  small  pot  of  sacki,  and,  after  drinking  it,  the 
two  friends  bade  farewell  to  each  other.     Tchouya  was  melted  into 
tears ;  he  thanked  Sibata  for  his  kind  and  courageous  resolution,  and 
declared  that  he  was  most  happy  iii  tlie  opportunity  of  once  more 
embracing  him  before  he  died.     Sibata  weeping,  replied,  '*  our  body 
in  this  world  resembles  the  flower  Asa-gawa^  which  before  sun-rise 
is  beautiful  and  magnificent,  but  immediately  after  fades  and  dies ; 
or  like  the  kogero  insect,  that  exists  only  for  a  day :  but  after  death 
we  shall  be  in  a  better  world,  where  we  shall  enjoy  each  other's 
society  without  interruption.''     With  these  words  he  rose,  thanked 
tbe  oommaudant,  and  retired.     The  executioner  had  done  his  office^ 
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and  Tcboaya  with  his  fbllow-BuffBren  lay  prostrate  on  the  acatfold. 
Sibata  i^proached,and  offering  the  commandant  his  two  sahresy  said, 
**  To  you  I  am  indebted  for  the  consolation  of  haviitg  conversed 
with  my  friend,  taking  a  cup  of  Sacki^  and  bidding  adien  to  him 
before  his  removal  to  a  better  world ;  I  entreat  yon  to  denounce  me 
to  the  governor  of  Yeddo»  that  he  may  order  me  to  suffer  like  my 
£riend/'  '*  The  gods  forbid,"  replied  the  commandant,  ^'  were  I  to 
do  what  you  desire,  you  would  die  like  Tchouya ;  your  courage 
deserves  a  better  fate.  While  all  his  other  £riends  are  hiding  tlma- 
selves  in  dens  and  caverns,  you  have  braved  death  to  embrace  him ; 
such  men  as  you  are  rare,  and  I  could  not  betray  them."  Thednok- 
ing  oiSacki  forms  the  last  ceremony  of  those  condemned  to  commit 
suicide,  which  is  an  established  punishment  for  all  offenders  against 
the  state.  When  the  culprit  receives  the  order  for  self-destmction 
he  invites  his  friends  to  meet  him  on  the  day  appointed,  and  regales 
them  with  sacki*  Having  drunk  togethw  for  some  time,  lall,  perhaps, 
the  spirits  have  become  exhilarated,  the  victim  takes  leave  of  them, 
and  the  order  of  the  court  being  read,  he  addresses  the  company  in 
a  £urewell  complimentary  speech ;  then  bending  his  head  towards  the 
mat,  he  draws  his  sabre,  cuts  himself  across  the  belly,  penetrating  to 
the  bowels,  when  one  of  his  confidential  servants,  placed  behind  for 
the  purpose,  instantly  strUiLes  off  his  head.  No  disgrace  is  attached 
to  this  unnatural  mode  of  punishment ;  on  the  contrary,  the  son 
inherits  all  the  father^  property  and  honours,  and  none  but  persons  of 
the  higher  grade  are  privileged  to  be  their  own  executionera. 

Independent  o£Sackt,  the  Japanese  have  a  variety  of  exhilarating 
liquors  made  from  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain,  and  from  these  diey 
distil  spirits  to  some  extent.  From  the  fruits  of  the  country  a  very 
nice  description  of  wine  is  produced.  Kcempfer,  during  his  stay  st 
Jeddo,  tasted  an  excellent  sort  made  from  plumbs.  They  tap  the 
palm,  birch,  and  other  trees,  from  the  juice  of  which  they  mannftc" 
ture  various  beverages  with  no  inconsiderable  skills — The  vine  is 
planted  merely  as  a  curosity  in  the  manner  that  we  plant  oranges  and 
lemons ;  because  the  grapes  do  not  readily  ripen,  and  the  people  are 
so  attadied  to  sacki,  that  they  rarely  think  of  any  more  agreeable 
substitute.  Grapes,  however,  according  to  Thunberg,  are  reared  in 
such  quantities  as  to  form  a  portion  of  the  dessert  at  the  dinners  of 
persons  of  rank. 

Sacki,  distilled  fma  the  flowers  of  moiherwortf  (a  splendid  odori- 
ferous plant,  supposed  to  be  the  chrtfsantliemum  Indicumy  or  the 
kiau'hoa  of  the  Chinese,  and  celebrated  by  all  the  poets  of  that 
country,)  is  a  favourite   drink  at  the  court  of  the  Dairi,  being 
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ooniidered  to  bare  the  properties  of  prolonging  life.  These  flowenr, 
H  soon  as  they  open,  are  gathered ;  and  it  is  asaal  to  mix  leares  and 
petds  with  boiled  rice,  from  which  a  fermented  beverage  is  prepared 
and  used  in  cel^rating  one  of  their  favourite  festivals.  The  partiality 
for  tins  drii^  is  traced  to  the  following  traditionary  legend : — From 
the  sides  ifi  a  hill  near  a  rillage  in  the  province  of  Nanyo-norekken, 
a  streoB  of  pore  water  was  formed  from  the  dews  and  rains  that 
washed  the  Inxoriant  flowers  of  the  motherwort  with  which  this  place 
abosmded*  This  stream,  in  its  passage  through  the  valley,  served 
the  vfllagers  for  their  ordinary  drink,  to  the  virtues  of  which  the 
extnM»«dBnary  longerity  of  the  inhabitants  was  attributable,  some 
living  to  Ihe  age  of  100,  others  to  120,  and  130,  while  a  person 
dying  at  70  was  considered  to  have  a  premature  demise. 

ft  is  also  customary  to  drink  sacki  distilled  from  peach  blossoms  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  long  life  and  good  health,  as  the  peach  is 
supposed  by  them  to  possess  the  properties  of  repelling  all  kinds  of 
infection.  This  practice  originated  in  the  following  Chinese  tale  :— 
A  female  of  exquisite  beauty,  said  to  be  one  of  the  immortals,  having 
presented  one  of  the  emperors  with  a  peadb,  he  was  so  struck  with 
its  ai^pearance,  richness,  and  delicious  odour,  that  he  inquired  where 
it  was  procured.  She  replied,  it  was  the  produce  of  a  tree  not  of 
eartUy  growth,  but  came  from  one  that  bore  fruit  but  once  in  3000 
years,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  ate  it,  he  would  attain  that  age. 
From  dus  supCTstitious  ftble,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  regale  them- 
selves with  a  beverage  extracted  from  peach  blossoms  at  the  second 
of  thdr  great  annual  festivals. 

The  apparatus  for  distilling  is  here,  as  in  other  countries,  in  pro* 
person  to  the  extent  in  whi<^  the  manufacture  is  carried  on ;  and  to 
tudi  perfection  have  they  brought  the  art  of  distillation,  that  indivi- 
duals have  been  known  to  carry  a  portable  still.  Oolownin  saw  one 
in  the  possession  of  a  Japanese  traveller,  with  which  he  made  spirits 
from  rice,  drank  freely  of  it  himsdf  and  shared  it  liberally  with  others.* 
The  ingenuity  ^  these  people  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  well  known, 
aadis  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  neatness  and  perfection 
to  which  they  have  arrived  in  the  formation  and  el^ance  of  the  bowls 
and  cups  used  for  holding  sacki.  Many  of  them  are  so  large  as  to 
tdmit  of  ornamental  figures,  some  of  which  are  so  artfully  contrived 
as  to  represent  the  actions  of  real  Ufe.  Titsingh  describes  two  of 
this  kind,  one  representing  a  young  lady,  and  the  other  a  servant 
holding  a  parasol,  which,  when  floating  in  a  bowl  of  sacki,  the  servant 

•  Golownln's  Caplivity  in  Japan,  vol.  i  p.  273. 
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would  open  the  parasol,  and  follow  bit  mktrett,  who  always  took 
precedence. 

The  brewing  vessels  and  stalls  in  Japan  are  made  of  copper,  a 
metal  very  abnndant  in  the  country.  Those  used  in  fhe  making-  of 
sadd  at  the  court  of  the  Dairi^  or  spiritual  prince,  are  only  once 
employed  for  that  purpose,  so  that  on  all  occasions  of  brewing  and 
^fgrilliwg  a  new  apparatus  must  be  procured.  In  like  itaanner,  the 
culinary  utensils,  in  which  his  meat  is  prepared,  are  changed,  and  the 
plates,  dishes,  bowls,  and  other  table  appointments,  are  broken  afiber 
each  repast. 

Rice  is  the  principal  food,  tea  b  the  common  beverage,  and  aa  all 
Uquors  are  drunk  warm,  the  kettle  is  seldom  or  never  off  the  fire. 
There  are  no  casks  for  liquids ;  but  tubs  that  hold  ten  or  twelve 
gallons.  These  are  broader  above  than  below,  and  are  bound  with 
wooden  hoops,  and  have  a  small  square  hole  at  the  top.  The  best 
sacki^  as  well  aa  sotschio  is  kept  in  large  glazed  earthen  jars,  or 
lacquesed  and  gilt  flasks. 

The  early  missionaries  affirm  that  wine  was  oonmion  in  Jesso  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Matsmai,  and  that  it  was  drunk  freely,  yet,  as  before 
observed,  grapes  do  not  flourish  in  the  country ;  those  which  are  found 
are  wild  and  tart,  but  are  salted  and  eaten  as  a  salad  by  the  common 
people.  The  sugar-cane  is  reared,  but  not  to  any  extent,  and  its  pro- 
duce is  of  a  black  colour.  The  principal  supply  is  imported,  and  the 
neglect  of  its  culture  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  land  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  procured  from  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Thnnberg  says  that  no  canes  have  been  imported  for  cultivation ; 
and  that  the  Japanese  shewed  him  the  juice  of  a  tree  that  grows  on 
the  adjoining  islands,  from  which  sugar  was  manufactured.  This 
juice  had  a  disagreeable  appearance,  and  was  of  a  browmsh  hue. 
According  to  this  writer,  the  sugar-onaple  does  not  grow  in  Japan ;  it 
is,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  juice  alluded  to  was  obtained  horn 
the  birch,  whidi  abounds  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.* 

Honey,  though  frequently  found  in  Japan,  is  confined  to  medicinal 
purposes,  mead  being  unknown.  Many  of  the  native  fruits  are  pre* 
served  in  scickif  the  acid  of  the  liquor  imparting  to  them  an  agreeable 
flavour,  highly  priced  by  the  people.  It  is  conunon  to  see  firkins  of 
cucumbers,  immersed  in  sackt^  exposed  for  sale  in  the  pubUc  markets, 
and  to  give  a  zest  for  drinking  this  favourite  beverage,  dhuiishy  fr^m 
which  sloak  is  made,  is  frequently  eaten  before  and  after  meals.^ 

Cordials  of  the  nicest  quality  are  prepared  by  the  Japanese,  and 

*  Thunberg  toI.  iv.  p.  93.         f  Golownin's  Recolleciioiis  of  Japan, 
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That  are  priied  ag  hisniries  in  many  places  are  with  them  quite  famU 
liar.  Bnck-wheat  (polygonum  fagopyrumy)  is  reared  to  great  extent^ 
and  forms  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  to  be  found 
at  the  inns  and  places  of  refreshment  on  the  roads,  in  the  form  of 
eakesy  and  a  pleasant  beverage  is  brewed  from  it.  But  although  the 
hop  (humtdus  ItqnduSy)  was  observed  by  Thanberg  to  g^w  wild  in 
the  country,  the  people  seemed  altogether  ignorant  of  its  applicatioa 
to  the  purposes  of  brewing.*  In  the  ceremonies  of  drinking,  in  pre* 
senting  a  cnp  to  a  friend,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  slight  bend  of  the  body^ 
and  lifting  the  left  hand  to  the  forehead,  first  taste  the  spirits  to  show 
there  is  nothing  in  it  injurious,  and  then  hand  it  to  the  g^est* 

The  passion  for  strong  liquors  among  the  Japanese  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  other  orientalists  ;  and  it  is  held  by  them  as  a  maxim 
that  **  to  drink  seldom  but  heartily  when  at  it,  is  better  than  to  tipple 
frequently  and  in  small  quantities,^  an  adage,  however,  little  attended 
to,  as  many  of  them  take  it  as  often  as  they  can  conveniently  procure 
it,  and  that  without  any  restraint.  It  is  a  custom  before  dinner  to. 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  guests,  which  act  is  always  accompanied 
with  a  profound  bow.  The  women  eat  by  themselves  during  the 
courses,  they  drink  a  glass  of  sacki,  and  repeat  the  draught  occasionally* 
It  has,  notwithstauding,  been  said,  that  spirituous  liquors  are  not  used 
hy  the  women,  except  on  some  extraordinary  occasions,  or  on  public 
festivals  ;f  but  from  the  picture  which  Koempfer  gives  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Japanese  females,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  they  are 
not  quite  so  abstemious.  Thunberg  asserts  that  sanctuaries  for 
women  of  pleasure  are  very  numerous,  and  oonomonly  the  handsomest 
honses,  frequently  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  their  idol  temples.  Such 
is  the  want  of  decency,  that  these  places  are  indiscriminately  resorted 
to  by  male  parties  as  taverns  for  drinking  aacki.  Many  of  the  Chinese 
repair  to  Japan  to  mingle  in  its  debaucheries;  hence  it  has  been  deno-* 
minated  the  brothel  of  China,  though  at  home,  frailties  of  a  similar 
description  are  not  wanting  to  stigmatise  the  character  of  the  Celestial 
Empire. 

The  trade  with  Japan  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  been  confined  te 
the  Dutch,  who  are  allowed  to  send  thither  only  two  ships  annually, 
10  that  we  know  Kttle  of  the  internal  policy  or  commerce  of  this 
interesting  empire,  but  what  has  been  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  writers,  who,  it  may  be  feared,  would  not  disclose  what 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  monopoly  of  their  countrymen.  Since 
the  year  1601,  when  the  Dutch  were  first  permitted  to  trade  there^ 

*  Thunberg,  yoL  U.  p.  85.  f  '^^  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ni.  p.  370. 
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those  klands  may  be  said  to  be  shnt  up  fh>in  dvery  other  Bation  ; 
and  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  every  precaution  is  observed,  with 
which  jealousy  can.  inspire  ingenuity,  to  keep  foreigners  from  their 
shores,  and  to  prevent  them  from  acquiring  their  lang^nage.     Were 
an  embassy  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  Japan,  it  is  not  improbable 
but  that  it  would  be  followed  by  favourable  results,  and  an  immense 
trade  opened  for  the  enterprise  of  English  speculators.     That  the 
Japanese  are  not  averse  to  an  intercourse  with  British  merchants,  is 
evident  from  the  circumstance  that  during  the  late  war  several  of  our 
vessels  were  received  at  Nangasaki  as  Dutdi  ships,  althoogh  the 
people  were  weU  aware  that  they  w^e  English,  but  they  could  not 
adoiowledge  them  under  any  other  flag  than  that  of  the  Dutch.     This 
opinion  of  their  fiivonrable  disposition  towards  the  British  is  confirmed 
by  the  fiict  of  a  ship  from  Bengal  having  got  on  their  coast,  to  which 
the  natives  repaired  in  great  numbers  to  purchase  such  articles  of 
British  manuBicture  as  they  could  procure.    Even  iJie  government 
officers,  who  had  boarded  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  directii]^  the 
captain  to  leave  the  country,  shewed  an  anxiety  to  pur<diase  doth 
such  as  that  worn  by  liim.     When  he  said  he  had  none,  they  desired 
him  to  be  sure  to  bring  articles  of  that  kind  on  his  return  ;  adding 
ironically,  **  But  on  no  account  was  he  to  come  back." 

When  the  Portuguese  were  in  possession  of  the  trade  of  this 
country,  the  export  in  gold  alone,  according  to  Kcsmpfer,  ameunted 
to  300  tons  annually,  making  the  enormous  sum  of  £2,500,000  ster- 
ling. In  exchange  for  this,  the  articles  ware  various,  and  among 
these,  wines  formed  no  inconsidwable  share. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  were  judicious  efforts  made  to  promul* 
gate  a  true  knowledge  of  Christian  princijdes  among  a  people  so 
shrewd  and  intelligent  as  the  Japanese,  free  intercourse  would  be  the 
result,  and  the  prejudices  of  paganism  would  fade  away  before  the 
superior  light  of  the  gospdL 

Between  the  island  of.  Kinsire,  the  most  southerly  oi  that  group 
which  forms  the  empire  of  Japan,  and  Formosa,  are  situated  the  lJ>0' 
Choo  islands,  which  have  lately  attracted  considerable  attention  from 
the  interesting  accounts  given  of  them  by  Dr.  M^Leod  and  Captain 
Hall  of  the  Alceste  and  Lyra.  The  inhabitonts  are  represwted  by 
these  gentlemen  as  possessmg  most  amiable  dispositions,  and  enjoyisg 
aU  the  comforts  of  a  land  rich  in  every  beauty  which  nature  can 
bestow.  The  orange,  the  lime,  the  tea-plant,  and  sugar-cane  abound, 
while  rice,  wheat,  peas,  melons,  pine-apples,  &c.  are  reared  in  great 
plenty.  Samtchoo  is  distilled  by  them  to  considerable  perfection,  and 
is  made  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  China*.    Beecliey  speaks  of  a 
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driak  oaUed  Mo&roofaeoo,  a  dark-ooloured  cordial,  possessing  a  bitter 
sireet  taste,  but  inferior  in  strength  to  samtehoo.  At  a  repast  wit- 
nessed by  thianavigatCHry  the  company  were  closely  plied  with  satntehoo, 
(nr»  as  itis  sometimes  here  called,  siwkeet  in  small  opaque  wine-glasses 
wlttdk  held  about  a  thimble-fnll :  the  example  set  by  the  host  was 
followed  by  the  guests,  each  turning  down  his  glass  when  empty. 
This  spirit  is  very  ardent,  and  henoe  the  projniety  of  using  such 
small  giasses  ;  but  tiie  Moaroofacoo^  which  was  distilled  from  grain 
was  dmidc  out  of  a  small  enamelled  cup«*  Of  the  samtchoo,  or  spirit 
made  from  rice,  nine  jars,  each  containing  about  fifteen  gallons,  were 
sent  on  board  the  Alceste  and  Lyra  during  their  stay  at  Loo-choo. 
Saeki  is  in  use,  and  of  a  good  quality,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Japan  ; 
besides  which  they  have  a  liqueur  named  Chazzi,  which  resembles 
rosolio,  and  is  of  a  strong  intoxicating  quality.f 

Gutalaff,  in  Ids  late  visit  to  these  islands,  tasted  some  of  their  spirit 
toons  liquors,  which  he  says  were  ^ery  clear  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
Among  the  articles  of  export  from  Loo-choo,  samtchoo  spirits  form 
a  portion,  and  are  sent  to  Japan  and  China,^  where  they  meet  a  re^dy 
market. 

It  is  customary  idrith  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  as  with  the 
people  of  China,  to  have  games  for  the  encouragement  of  drinking 
tad  social  intercourse.  One  of  these  consists  in  holding  the  stalk  of 
a  tobacco  pipe  over  the  head,  in  which  position  the  individual,  by  the 
motion  of  his  hands,  turns  it  quickly  round.  And  when  he  stops 
twilling  it  in  tiiis  way,  whatever  person  in  company  the  open  bowl 
of  the  pipe  points  towards,  must  drink  a  cup  of  wine.  Another  game 
is  that  of  forfeits  by  the  fingers,  which  subjects  the  performer  or  his 
opponent  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine,  should  either  be  unsuccessful  in 
eaUing  llie  number  extended  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  hand.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  a  similar  game,  termed  Mora,  is  prac- 
tised in  the  South  of  Europe,  where  it  is  generally  played  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  pay  the  reckoning. 

Thn  game  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  andents,  and  would 
imply  an  early  inttf  course  with  Eastern  nations. 

In  some  of  the  adjacent  islands,  they  make  a  strong  drink  from  the 
remainder  of  their  crops  of  com,  rice,  pulse,  &c.  called  Atcamuri.^ 
On  Ihe  island  of  Jesso,  although  the  people  are  but  little  advanced 

•  Beeches 's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  473-4. 

f  M'Lieod's  Voyage  to  China  and  Loo-Cboo,  8vo.  p.  78. 

t  Beechcy's  Voyage,  voL  ii.  p.  198. 

$  Mpd.  UoiT.  Hist.  toL  vii  p.  993. 
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beyond  the  state  of  hunters  and  fisherti  they  make  a  kiad  oi  wiae 
resembling  sacki^  which  is  very  strong.  This  they  drink  in  g^reat 
quantities,  although  they  are  seldom  intoxicated;  a  drcnimifance 
aacribed  by  Father  de  Angeles,  a  Jesuit,  to  their  use  of  tke  todo^ 
noovoy  a  kind  of  oil  drawn  from  a  fish  of  the  same  name,  with  wkich 
they  season  their  rice,  and  almost  all  eatables.*  This  fish,  soiiietimea 
spelt  todo-noevOf  a  species  of  seal,  is  described  as  a  small  fish  cowered 
with  hair,  having  four  feet  like  a  hog's  ;  its  oil  is  said  to  be  an  infal- 
lible preventive  of  inebriety.  There  seems  nothiog  extraordinary 
in  the  effect  attributed  to  this  oil,  since  it  is  common  in  our  own 
country  to  have  recourse  to  melted  butter  to  recover  persona  labour- 
ing under  excessive  intoxication.  Ovalle,  in  his  History  of  Chili, 
mentions  a  similar  effect  to  that  produced  by  the  todo^noovop  from 
the  use  of  certain  star-fish  caught  on  the  coasts.  Theae,  when 
reduced  to  a  powder  and  mixed  with  wine,  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  individual  who  drinks  it  abhw  wine  as  much  as  he  before  loved 
it.  Another  sing^ular  remedy  for  drunkenness  mentioned  by  Ovalle, 
Ls  that  of  drinking  the  sweat  of  a  horse  infused  in  wine,  winch  ever 
after  causes  an  utter  dislike  for  that  liquor.  In  many  parts  of  Jesso, 
wild  grapes  are  abundant,  while  millet  and  other  grain  are  plentifol, 
but  the  chief  beverages  drawn  from  these  are  manufactured  by  the 
Japanese  settlers,  who  have  imparted  to  the  Aborigines  a  taste  for 
those  luxuries. 

The  islands  lying  near  Jesso  and  Bduntschatka  are  oommonly  called 
the  Kuriles ;  several  of  these,  such  as  Kunasfair,  Exetooroop,  and 
Saghalien  may  be  considered  Japanese  colonies,  and  have  their  chief 
supplies  of  rice,  tobacco,  sacki,  and  other  luxuries,  from  the  mother 
country.  The  KurilLans  are  wamdy  attached  to  tobacco  and  strong 
liquors  ;  the  former,  often  moistened  hf  sacki,  is  sold  by  them  without 
restriction,  but  the  latter  only  to  a  limited  extent,  lest  excess  in  their 
use  might  lead  to  the  dangerous  consequences  of  sickness,  diaeord,  or 
criminal  indiscretions. 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
we  are  presented  with  so  many  states  and  islands,  that  to  describe  all 
would  be  superfluous ;  and  as  they  greatly  resemble  each  other  in 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  most  considerable.  The  Mariana  bles,  about  twelve  in  number, 
were  first  discovered  by  Magellan,  who  had  reason  to  form  •  so  mifit- 
vourable  an  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  that  he  bestowed  on  them  the 
name  of  Ladrones,  or  islafui  of  thieves,  in  memory  of  the  repeated 

•  De  Angeles  apiirl  Charlevoix,  llist.  Japan.  MqcL  Univ.  Ilist.  vol  vii.  p.  44S. 
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thefts  wlneh  he  experienced.  The  people  were  found  to  be  extremely 
Ride  and  ignorant,  but  subsequent  navigators  have  represented  them 
in  a  more  foyourable  point  of  view.     Wallis,  in  1767,  remained  upon 
TkiiaD  a  month,  and  seemed  pleased  with  the  refreshment  he  pro- 
cored.     The  people  speak  a  language  bearing  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  thai  of  the  Philippine  islanders  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  sprung 
fitim  one  common  stock  ;  the  productions  are  much  the  same,  and  they 
cbsely  resemble  each  other  in  many  respects.     Since  the  establish* 
meni  ef  the  Dutch  in  Guam,  one  of  the  principal  settlements  of  this 
group)  the  inhabitants  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  enli- 
vening qualities  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  of  the  rice  cultivated  at 
Rota.     In  the  island  of  Guam,  a  liquor  called  Tauba  is  in  use,  of 
which  the  natives  seem  to  be  extremely  fond.     De  Pages  represents 
the  brandy  made  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  cocoa-tree  as  excel- 
lent.*    The  Manilla  ships  usually  touch  at  these  islands  for  refresh- 
ments in  their  voyage  from  Acapnleo.     The  Carolines,  a  cluster  of 
islands  whidb  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Ladrones,  are  but  little  known. 
They  acre  said  to  resemble  the  latter,  both  as  to  the  natural  produc- 
tions and  the  manners  of  the  people.    Captain  Wilson,  whose  ship  was 
wredced  in  1783  upon  the  coast  of  Pelew,  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
group  of  islands  of  that  name,  gives  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    The  island  is  stodged  with  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  with 
trees  of  various  kinds  ;  among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  cabbage- 
tree,  thi&  bread-fruit,  and  a  tree  producing  a  fruit  like  an  almond. 
Plaintains,  bananas,  oranges,  and  lemons  are  found.     The  leaves  of 
the  palm  serve  as  4hatch  for  their  houses,  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  sup- 
ples them  with  drink.     A  kind  of  sherbet  is  made,  to  which  the 
juice  of  the  orange  is  added.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  crews  of  the 
ships  which  were  sent  from  Bombay  to  these  islands,  in  1790,  among 
the  other  supplies,  introduced  liquors  to  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  thuB  acquired  a  taste  for  the  luxurious  drinks  of  their  more 
enlightened  visitants.  •  Captain  M'Clure,  who  commanded  the  ships, 
remained  on  this  island,  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life 
among  these  ingenious  and  virtuous  people. — Of  New  Britain  and 
New  Ireland  we  know  little,  but  such  parts  of  them  as  have  been 
explored  are  considered  abundantly  fertile.     The  cocoa  and  difRsrent 
kinds  of  palm  trees  flourish  in  the  forests,  while  numbers  of  esculent 
roots  and  vegetables  are  met  with  in  the  plains  and  valleys.     The 
natives  are  said  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  juice  of  the  palm.     The 
Solomon  islands  seem  to  be  as  little  known  as  the  two  just  mentioned, 

•  TraYels  round  the  World,  toI  i.  p.  171. 
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writers  being  dirided  na  to  their  number  and  extent.  Alvsro  de 
Mendana,  the  Spanish  navigator  who  diBcovered  them  in  1567,  gives 
a  description  of  their  inhabitants,  little  different  from  that  api^cable 
to  other  islanders  in  the  Pacific,  their  arts  and  habits  being  much  the 
same.  When  Cook  visited  the  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  in  1778, 
about  sixteen  in  number,  he  found  them  well  wooded  and  stocked 
in  abundance  with  sugar-canes  and  yams.  The  plantain,  eocoa, 
bananai  bread-fruit,  figs,  oranges,  and  other  fruit«,  appeared,  though 
not  so  abundant  as  in  some  of  the  other  islands  of  this  occean,  but 
from  the  fertility  of  the  soU,  they  might  be  augmented  with  very 
little  labour  to  a  supply  sufficient  for  any  exigence.  Vegetables  grow 
in  great  profuuon,  and  where  the  hills  are  covered  wiik  trees  to  the 
top,  the  juice  and  intoxicating  efiects  of  the  palm,  or  other  matedal, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  are  not  unknown* 

Among  the  Friendly,  Society,  Feejee,  Sandwich,  and  Navigators' 
islands,  the  Cava  is  in  general  used  as  a  beverage.     The  best  descrip- 
tion that  has  been  given  of  it  is  by  Mariner,who  resided  in  the  Friendly 
Islands  for  many  yean,  and  was  familiar  with  all  their  manners  and 
customs.*     The  cava  plant,  partly  described  under  the  appellation  of 
ava  in  tiie  article  on  Borneo,  is  a  species  of  pepper  cultivated  solely 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied..    It  seldom  exceeds  ^^fe  feet^ 
and  has  large  leaves  shaped  like  a  heart  with  jointed  stalks.     The 
root  b  carefully  dug  up,  scraped  dean  with  musclendielk,  and  split 
into  small  pieces.     It  is  tiien  distributed  among  the  people,  seated  in 
two  circles,  to  be  chewed.     The  deadly  silence  which  had  previously 
prevailed  is  then  broken  by  the  cry  of  "  my  ma  cava  ;  my  ma  cava  ; 
my  he  caioa^  give  me  some  cavay  give  me  cava,  some  cava^  by  each 
of  those  who  intend  to  chew  it.     No  one  attempts  to  chew  it  but 
young  persons  with  good  teeth,  dean  months,  and  free  from  dBsease. 
Women  often  assist,  and  it  is  curious  that  in  the  process  of  dMwingy 
the  root  is  kept  wonderfolly  dry.     In  some  jdaoeS)  says  Kotaebue, 
the  old  women  only  chew  the  root,  and  the  young  women  merely 
spit  on  it  to  thin  the  paste.     The  chewing  of  each  mouthful  occupies 
about  two  minutes,  and  when  thus  masticated,  it  is  placed  on  a  piece 
of  plantain  or  banana  leaf,  and  handed  to  persons  appointed  to  collect 
and  place  it  in  a  wooden  bowl  of  about  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  foot  in  deptii.     In  this  vessel  it  is  arranged  in  distinct  and 
separate  portions,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  quantity  ef  drink 
that  it  will  make,  to   ascertain  whidi   it  is  shewn  to  the  chi^> 

•  He  was  one  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  that  was  seized  by  the  natives  in  tie 
year  1806. 
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wko,  if   be   considen  that  it  will  produce  eaougk,  gives  orders 
for    its    preparation^     or    directs    an    additional    qnantity    to    be 
diewed.    Two  men,  wliose  buBiness  it  is  to  mix  the  material  in  the 
howl,  m%  opposite  to  each  other  with  the  bowl  between  them,  one  of 
wImmb  &ns  off  the  flies  with  a  large  leaf,  while  the  other  pours  in 
water  finom  oocoa-nnt  shells.     Tli»i»  witJi  his  hands  careiuUy  washed, 
he  interaraigles  and  compresses  the  chewed  matter;  water  oontriFing 
to  be  poured  in  until  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  stop.     Having  gathered 
all  the  ingredients  equally  and  firmly  together,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  fibroos  substance  is  thrown  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  infusi(Ni, 
after  wbich  the  man  who  manages  the  process  commences  the  most 
difficsdt  part  of  tJie  operation.     By  various,  curious,  and  aingwlny 
evolutions  of  his  hands  and  arms,  he  succeeds  in  working  the  fibrous 
subject  round  the  pulp,  till  it  encircled  by  it  in  a  roll,  as  if  screwed 
in  a  net.      Hie  mass  is  then  taken  out  of  the  fluid,  and  raising  it 
breoet  high,  is  twisted  more  firmly  by  other  surprising  and  graceful 
motaoBS  of  the  arms,  the  muscles  swelling  and  playing  all  the  time  in 
an  extraordinary  manner.     Great  strength  is  exerted  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  the  dexterity  witb  whidi  the  whole  is  accomplished  never 
fittk  to  excite  admiration  from  all  present.    ^'  Every  tongue,'^  says 
Iforiner,  ^^s  mute  and  ev«ry  eye  is  upon  him,  watching  each  motimi 
of  his  arms,  as  they  describe  the  various  curvilinear  turns,  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  operation."     Three  times  the  fibrous  substance 
is  thrown  on  the  sivface  of  the  fluid,  and  the  same  operation  each 
time  repeated,  in  order  to  collect  all  the  dregs  from  the  liquor,  and  the 
roD  is  twisted  and  suspended  over  the  bowl^  till  not  a  single  drop 
will  axnde  from  the  substance.    In  the  mean  time,  some  are  distri- 
buting provisions,  consisting  of  yams,  ripe  bananas,  or  plantains,  to 
be  eaten  with  the  cava,  while  others  are  busy  making  cups  of  leaves 
of  the  banana  tree.     These  leaves,  having  been  cut  into  lengths  of 
aboQt  nine  indies  square,  are  folded  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
secured  with  a  fibre  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  form  a  cup  not  undeserving 
of  praise  and  imitati<m.     In  other  islands,  the  drinking  cups  are  made 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  rendered  transparent,  sometimes  curiously  carved, 
but  generally  plain  and  of  a  yellow  colour.     The  cava  being  strained 
and  dear,  a  ball  of  the  fibrous  matter  already  mentioned,  which  acts 
]ike  a  sponge,  is  then  dipped  into  the  fluid,  and  squeezed  out  into  the 
cops  which  are  alternately  hdd  over  the  vcentre  of  the  bowl,  giving  to 
each  about  the  third  of  a  pint.     The  cups  are  distributed  with  great 
regolarity  according  to  the  rank  or  station  of  the  individual,  whose 
name  having  been  announced,  he  daps  his  hands  to  shew  in  what  part 
of  the  cirde  he  is  seated.    If  he  be  a  chief,  the  bearer  presents  the 
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Clip  kneeling,  but  to  erery  other  person  it  is  presented  standing.    On 
one  occasion,  where  Cook  was  present  at  a  funeral  ceremony,  a  bowl 
of  this  drink,  containing  about  a  gallon,  was  prepared ;  the  first  cup, 
(which  was  formed  of  a  plantain  leaf,)  being  presented  to  tjie  king^  he 
OTdered  it  to  be  given  to  another  person,  the  second  he  drank  hingwftlfi 
and  the  third  was  handed  to  Captain  Cook;  cups  were  then  g^ven  to 
the  other  persons  present,  until  the  liquor  was  exhausted.     Each  cop, 
as  it  was  emptied,  was  thrown  upon  the  ground,  whence  it  was  taken 
up  and  carried  to  be  filled  again.     Scarcely  a  word  was  uttered  during- 
the  whole  of  this  drinking  bout ;   but  the  utmost  gravity  was  observed 
by  all,  from  the  king  to  the  meanest  person  present.     On  those  habi- 
tuated to  the  use  of  cara,   it  has  no  great  effect,  but  on  strangers  it 
operates  like  spirits,  occasioning  intoxication,  or  a  stupefiiction  like 
opium,  that  deprives  its  votary  of  appetite,  and  renders  him  averse  te 
every  kind  of  noise.     From  the  ease  with  which  it  is  procured,  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  common  beverage;  and  there  is  no  feast,  nor  cere- 
mony, however  trifling,  without  cava.    The  term  c€nx^y  or  avay  is 
applied  to  every  thing  of  a  heating  or  pungent  nature,  whether  relat- 
ing to  ardent  liquors  or  spices.    At  Otaheite,  the  cava  root  is  for  the 
most  part  bruised,  instead  of  being  chewed  before  the  infusion;  and 
the  leaves  are  also  used  in  the  same  manner.     This  root,  or  drink,  is 
known  in  the  Feejee  islands  by  the  name  of  Angona,  and  in  most  of 
the  neighbouring  islands  it  is  denominated  ava^  or  uva.    The  com- 
mon drink  among  the  South-Sea  islanders  is  water,  or  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-nut ;  cava  being  only  their  morning  beverage,  or  that  which  is 
used  at  feasts,  or  on  occasions  of  ceremony.     It  is  taken  to  excess  in 
many  places ;  and  its  pernicious  effiscts  have  been  observed  by  several 
navigators.     Captain  King  saw  a  man  who  had  drunk  of  it  to  suck 
excess,  that  he  became  delirious  and  convulsed.     While  in  this  situa- 
tion, he  was  held  by  two  men,  who  busied  themselves  in  pluddng  out 
his  hair  by  the  roots  as  a  sovereign  restorative.*     Its  frequent  use 
has  a  tendency  to  emaciate  tlie  body,  as  testified  by  Captain  King, 
who,  after  an  absence  oi  some  time,  was  surprised  to  find,  on  his 
return,  many  of  those  who  had  been  corpulent,  in  a  short  period 
rediiced  to  mere  skeletons  by  the  inordinate  use  of  this  liquor.    When 
a  man  first  gives  himself  up  to  drinking  ara,  he  breaks  out  in  scales 
about  the  head,  while  the  eyes  become  sore  and  red.     The  infection 
spreads  gradually  downwards  over  the  body,  till  it  is  entirely  covered 
with  a  scale,  or  scurf,  resembling  a  scurvy.     These  scales  gradually 
drop  ofi*,  leaving  the  skin  beautifully  clear  and  smooth,  and  the  body 

*  Cook's  Voyage,  yoL  i.  p.  350, 
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free  of  all'duease.     It  is  tud  to  be  a  ciire  for  the  venereal ;  but  from 
tlie  women  not  being  permitted  to  use  it,  the  baneful  infection  brought 
to  those  bbmds  by  Captain  Cook's  vessel  still  remains  to  pollute  and 
ponish  the  inhabitants.     The  latest  accounts  respecting  this  drink  are 
given  by  Ci^ptain  Beechy,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Beering's 
Straits,  who  relates,  that  a  course  of  it  is  most  beneficial  in  renovat- 
ing oonstHotions  worn  but  by  hard  living  and  long  residence  in  warm 
cfimates.     He  g^ves  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who  had  undergone  a 
oonrse  of  it  to  cure  a  cutaneous  disease,  similar  to  St.  Anthony's  fire  : 
he  took  twice  a  day,  half-a-pint,  one  before  breakfast,  and  the  other 
before  dinner,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  there  was  a  visible  amend- 
ment ;  the  skin  wsIb  freed  of  scrofula,  and  the  whole  system  was 
improved.*     Spirituous  liquors  are  in  great  repute  amongst  the  chiefs, 
one  of  whom  thinks  nothing  of  swallowing  a  tumbler  of  rum  at  a 
^rsnght.     Women  of  the  higher  classes  are,  if  possible,  the  greatest 
^nmkards*     Dillon,  in  his  narrative  of  a  voyage  for  the  discovery 
of  the  fiite  of  La  Perouse,  confirms  this  by  a  circumstance  which 
oeconred  at   New  Zealand;  proving,  that  no  rank  nor  condition 
unongst  them  is  free  from  its    influence.     The  high  priestess,  a 
woman  regarded  by  her  country  as  more  than  mortal,  came  on  board 
the  vessel  to  make  some  inquiries,  and  being  invited  into  the  cabin, 
"be  seated  herself  without  embarrassment,   and  after  remarking  that 
the  day  was  cold,  demanded'if  there  were  any  rum  on  board,  and  if 
M,  requestedthat  some  might  be  g^ven  to  her.     A  full  decanter  being 
placed  before  her,  she  filled  a  tumbler  nearly  to  the  brim,  and  quaffed 
it  to  thebottom  without  hesitation.f    The  missionaries  have  succeeded, 
m  a  great  measure,  in  putting  down  the  use  of  ava,  this  drink  benig 
no  longer  allowed  to  be  prepared,  nor  the  root  allowed  to  be  culti- 
▼sted ;  but  unfortunately,  its  place  has  been  partially  supplied  by  the 
mtroductaon  of  wine  and  brandy.     Kotzebne,  however,  who  lately 
▼inted  those  islands,  says  he  never  saw  a  drunken  person  during  his 
ttay. 

The  intercoursei  which  these  children  of  nature  have  lately  had 
with  the  dvilized  world,  has  put  them  in  possession  of  different  arts, 
of  which  they  were  before  ignorant,  amongst  the  rest,  distillation  to 
a  certain  esctent. 

In  the  Marquesas  Islands,  the  aborigines  use  not  only  avOf  but 
procure  a  strong  liquor  from  the  root  of  ginger,  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoyment,  forgetting   care,  and  sinking  into  profound  sleep.     In 

*  Beechy's  Voy^e  to  the  Pacific  and  Beering's  Straits,  voL  ii.  p.  434. 
t  Dillon's  Voyage,  toI.  L  p.  228. 
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Santa  Chnstina,  one  of  those  isUads,  the  ragWHcane  WM  ohrarvvd  to 
grow  spontaneously  to  the  height  of  six  or  seren  feet,  hut  the  mtiTes 
w^e  unacquainted  with  its  properties  and  the  uses  to  which  it  ooold 
be  converted.  The  cocoas,  with  the  bread-fruit,  are  the  chief  food 
of  the  inhabitants.  Here  also  is  found  a  kind  of  nut,  caDed  oAt,  as 
well  as  the  Ti  root,  which,  when  baked  under  ashes,  b  an  agreeable 
and  wholesome  article  of  subsistence.*  The  inhabitants  are  so  ksq»i- 
table,  that  they  not  ooly  freely  share  their  liquors  with  their  gaests, 
but  they  consider  it  an  act  of  kindness  to  giro  their  friends  Ibod 
already  chewed,  that  they  may  have  only  the  trouble  ci  swallowing^ 
it. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  an  excellent  s^Hiit  is  distilled  from  tlie 
Tee  root,  Drcuxtna^  resembling  the  Draccena  terminalUy  something 
like  the  beet  of  this  country,  and  which  is  found  growing  wild  about 
the  mountains  and  valleys.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  are  broad 
and  oblong,  are  woven  into  a  sort  of  doak  by  the  mountain  inhabi- 
tants, resembling  that  made  from  the  palm  leaves  as  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  East.  The  stalk  is  used  like  the  olive  as  a  symbol  of 
peace,  and  of  this  plant  the  Qtabeitans  reckon  six  species;  three  witk 
red  and  three  with  white  flowers.  In  the  Pitcaim  and  tibe  other 
adjacent  islands,  the  Tee  plant  is  extensively  cultivated.  Its  leaves 
are  the  common  food  of  hogs  and  goats,  and  serve  the  natives  for 
wrappers  in  their  cooking.  The  root  a£fords  a  very  saochatine  juice 
resembling  molasses,  which  is  obtfdned  by  baking  it  in  the  ground. 
The  plant  requires  two  or  three  years  to  arrive  at  maturity*  It  is 
then  about  2^  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  long,  fusiform,  and  beset 
with  fibres.  From  the  root  a  tea  is  made,  which,  whenflavoured  with 
ginger,  is  not  unpleasant.  The  root  of  the  plant  is  larger  and  much 
sweeter  than  that  of  the  beet;  it  is  of  a  brownish  appearance, 
and  is  in  perfection  all  tke  year  round.  When  the  natives  collect  a 
quantity  of  this  root,  they  bake  it  well  under  ground ;  when  suffi« 
dently  baked,  they  pound  it  up  in  an  old  canoe  kept  for  that  purpose, 
mixing  water  with  it,  and  leaving  it  to  ferment  for  several  days. 
.  Their  stilb  are  formed  out  of  iron  pots,  which  they  procure  from  ships 
that  call  there.  These  they  can  enlarge  to  any  sixoy  by  fixing  cala- 
bashes or  gourds  with  the  bottom  cut  o£r,  and  made  to  fit  dose  on  the 
pot,  cemented  well  with  a  sort  of  clay  called /leroo,  a  copper  cone  is 
also  affixed,  with  which  an  old  gan-barrel  is  connected,  and  passes 
through  a  calabash  of  cold  water  which  condenses  the  spirit.  The 
stills  are  commonly  placed  by  a  stream  of  water ;  they  take  the  water 

•  Roquefeuil's  Voyage  Round  the  World, 
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wiiea  warm  out  of  tlie  cooler,  asd  replace  it  with  cold,  by  which  gim- 
ple  prooeaa  a  spirit  is  produced,  not  unlike  whiskey,  only  not  so  strung. 
Tfaia  spirit  is  called  by  the  natives  Y'Wer^df  which  signifies  warm 
water,  or  /»ma,  in  the  imitation  of  the  word  mm.  A  man  named 
IfVmiam  Stephenson  was  the  first  who  introduced  distilling.  He  was 
a  coQTict  who  bad  escaped  from  New  South  Wales,  and  lived  on  the 
island,  for  naaiy  yaars«  The  credit  of  first  discovering  this  mode  of 
distilling  has  been  claimed  by  a  person  named  Young ;  but  as  it  has 
been  justly  observed,  neither  of  them  deserves  much  praise  for  the 
introduction.  Manning,  who  left  Nootka  Sound  on  the  North-west 
coast  of  America,  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  formed  an  estab- 
lishment at  that  place,  has  cultivated  the  grape  and  peach  on  the  island 
of  Woahoo,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Sandwich  group, 
firom  the  former  he  makes  very  good  wine,  and  from  the  latter  good 
peach  brandy.*  Arago  says,t  that  Francis  Marini,  a  Spaniard,  was 
the  introducer  of  the  vine  into  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  Captain 
Lord  Byron,  who  visited  those  islands  in  1824,  1825,  and  1826,^ 
attributed  the  introduction  of  the  vine  to  the  same  person,  and 
expressed  his  approbation  of  some  of  the  natiye  im^  These  islands 
i^pesr  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  thQ  vine,  provided  that  tbe 
situations  for  the  plantations  be  well  chosen.  Notwithstanding  that 
grapes  are  partially  planted,  and  wine  produced  from  them,  the  pre- 
vailing drink  is  avc^  which  most  take  for  the  love  of  it,  while 
others  drink  it  to  prevent  corpulency.  Kotzebne,§  one  of  the  latest 
cireumxiavigat<W8,  says  that  although  ova  has  been  represented  as 
tending  to  shorten  life,  particularly  of  those  who  use  it  freely,  he  met 
several  of  its  votaries  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  life.  The  chie£» 
claim  the  drinking  of  it  as  their  exclusive  privilege,  every  one  freely 
partakes  of  it,  but  not  until  after  he  attains  a  certain  age.  Kotzebue 
saw  the  son  of  a  chie^  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  who  boasted  of  having 
obtained  the  right  of  drinking  avoy  and  shewed,  with  much  pride,  a 
spot  on  his  loins  where  the  irruption  was  already  visible.  The  king 
Tameamea  II.  was  so  addicted  to  drunkenness,  that  he  would  empty 
a  bottle  of  rum  at  a  draught,  a  taste  which  imhappUy  tended  to  retard 
the  civifisatieii  of  his  subjects.  In  Hanaruro,  one  of  those  islands, 
niaaway  sailors  have  erected  tav^ms,  and  have  held  out  every  induce- 
ment to  profligacy  in  drinking,  by  the  introduction  of  gaming  and 
other  aviKsements. 

•  Vide  Literary  Gazette,.  Nayember,  1821. 

t  Arago's  Voyage  Round  the  World,  4to.  p.  190. 
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At  EimeOy  one  of  tlie  Georgian  Islands,  a  group  to  the  east  of  tbe 
Friendly  Islands,  when  visited  by  Mr.  Ellis,  intemperance  previuled 
to  a  great  extent;  and  he  found  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
art  of  distillation  from  the  Ti  or  Tee  root  {draaena  terminalU\  which 
art  had  been  introduced  some  years  previous  to  the  Sandwich  islaiid- 
ers.  Here  as  in  other  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  whole  districts  con- 
gregate to  erect  a  pubUc  still,  the  apparatus  of  which,  though  nide, 
answers  the  purpose  intended.  The  body  of  this  still  consists  of  a 
large  stone,  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  pot,  and  placed  on  stones  with 
space  beneath  for  a  fire ;  and  on  the  top  of  this  pot  is  placed  a  hollowed 
trunk  of  a  tree  by  way  of  a  head,  in  which  is  inserted  a  long  cane  of 
bamboo,  conducted  through  a  trough  filled  with  cold  water  serving- 
as  a  condenser.  Into  this  still  the  fermented  Ti  root,  previously 
macerated  in  water,  is  thrown,  and  the  spirit  runs  into  a  calabash, 
cocoa-nut,  or  other  vessel  used  for  the  purpose.  Annexed  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  still  of  this  description  used  in  Tahite,  the  hurgest  of  the 
Georgian  Islands. 


The  process  is  conducted  in  a  temporary  shed  erected  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  here  the  men  and  boys  of  the  district  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  produce.  The  first  draught  of  the  spirits,  or  ava^  is  given  to  the 
chief,  and  which  is  denominated  ao,  the  remainder  is  distributed 
among  the  people  who  continue  at  the  still  for  several  days,  or  till 
all  the  materials  are  exhausted,  during  which  horrible  excesses  are 
committed.  At  the  preparation  and  work  of  these  stills,  the  people 
are  insensible  to  every  other  pursuit,  and  often  appear,  in  the  course 
of  the  revelry,  more  like  demons  than  human  beings.     Sometimes^in 
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i  <tewtiwigtai4ioiMe  miglit  be  seen  the  ftvgmentt  of  the  rade  boiler^ 
aad  the  <»cher  appenda^ee  of  die  stiil>  scattered  in  confusion  on  the 
gMond,  and  among  the  dead  and  mangled  bodies  of  those  who  had 
Wen  mnrdflred  witii  axes  or  billets  of  wood  in  the  quarrels  that  had 
tmnaated  their  diasipatioB.* 

it  is  eoDaoiing.  to  the  friends  of  humanity  to  find,  that  dace  the 
Intesdactwa  #f  Christianity  into  the  JSk^uth  Sea  islands,  intoxicaticm 
las  faesoBM  leea  fre^MBt»  and  the  stiHb  hare  shared  the  hte  of  many 
«f  fJmr  idols,  haTing  been  either  broken  or  hidden  under  ground.  As 
tkss^gartcane  abounds  in  most  of  the  islands  in  the  PaoifieOceani  the 
dJutHirtjoaef  rum  might  become  an  article  of  traffic;  but  to  the  use 
of  tfafattquor  tlie  chi^of  the  Society  labnds  are  opposed ;  and  their 
tttsffhment  to  Cbristiaaity  has  led  them  to  consider  the  use  of  spin* 
toons  liquors  aa  tha  greatest  curse  with  whidi  diey  could  1>e  inflicted. 
So  dss^nielive  were  the  dfects  of  intoxication  in  the  Georgian  and 
^^therishndBy  thatin  many  places  the  coimtary  was  nearly  depopulated; 
for  peo]^  living  on  such  low  vegetable  diet  could  not  bear  the  stimu« 
las  and.  violence  wlueh  ardent  spirits  give  to  the  constitution.  Even 
so  prevalent  was  its  baneful  influence,  that  the  priests,  before  going  to 
the  temples  to  sacrifice  to  their,  gods,  among  winch  sacrifices  infan- 
ticide formed  no  smaU  portion,  intospcated  themselves  to  render  their 
feelings  caDous. 

Of  late^  dnmkenness  baa  become  so. hateful,  that  in  a  code  of  laws 
established  at  HoaUne,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  the  following 
enactment  forms  the  twentieth  article,  the  bearing  of  winch  would 
dahuuNu  to  any  nation : — ^*  If  a  man  drink  spirits  till  he  becomes 
imcHdcated  (the  literal  rendering  would  be  poisoned),  and  is  then 
^oblesome  or  mischievous,  the  magistrates  shall  cause  him  to  be 
^^ffxad  or  eonfined  ;  and,  when  the  eiFects  of  the  drink  have  subsided, 
^^  admonidi  him  not  to  offend  again.  But  if  he  be  obstinate  in 
^nUug  spirits,  and  when  intoxicated  become  mischievous,  let  him 
ue  brought  before  the  magistrates  and  sentenced  to  labour,  such  as 
road-nuJdng,  ^ve  fathoms  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  If  not 
punished  by  this,  a  plantation  fence,  fifty  fathoms  long.  If  it  be 
awonuut  that  is  g^uilty  of  the  crime,  she  shall  plait  two  large  mats, 
<uie  for  the  king,  and  the  other  for  the  governor  of  the  district,  or 
^e  four  hibiaeus  mats,  two  for  the  king  and  two  for  the  governor, 
^^  forty  fathoms  of  native  cloth,  twenty  for  the  king  and  twenty  for 
^  goiremor.**! 

Bttift't  Polynesian  Researches,  toI.  i.  p.  231.  , 
t  Ibid.  ToL  u.  433. 
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Many  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  produce  wheat,  rice,  Indian  earn, 
and  every  description  of  fruit  peculiar  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
Otaheite,  the  sugar-cane  grows  so  luxuriantly,  that  from  two  small 
enclosures  five  tons  of  white  sugar  are  annually  manuiiictured. 

With  a  great  number  of  the  islands  classed  by  modem  geographers 
ander  the  head  of  Polynesia  and  Australasia,  our  acquaintance  is  very 
limited  and  comparatively  superficial.  Previous  to  the  residence  of 
the  missionaries  in  New  Zealand,  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been 
eo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  sim|^e  process  of  preparing  food  by 
boiling  ;  and  that  differing  from  the  tastes  of  men  in  other  r^poofi, 
they  abhorred  all  kinds  of  intoidcaldng  liquors.  Unfortunately,  hov- 
ever,  the  crews  of  the  Southern  whalers  have  made  these  people 
fiunUiar  with  the  use  of  rum,  brandy,  and  other  inebriating  beverages, 
and  the  pumpkin  is  now  cultivated  for  drinking  vessels. 

The  natives  of  New  Holland  were  represented  as  equally  unac- 
customed to  the  use  of  any  kind  of  spirits  ;  but  the  eolonisatjon  of 
that  country  and  the  number  transported  thither,  have  completely 
altered  their  habits,  and  given  them  a  thirst  for  the  vice  of  intosdca- 
tion.  Reid,  who  some  time  since  visited  the  colony,  remarked  thst 
one  could  scarcely  pass  through  the  streets  of  Sydney  without  meet- 
ing them  in  a  state  of  inebriety.*  This  indiscriminate  censure  is, 
however,  really  applicable  to  such  alone  as  were  permitted  to  amuse 
themselves  for  a  certain  time  in  the  week,  a  liberty  that  was  found 
to  be  grossly  abused,  and  which  is  now  mostly  restricted,  if  not  alto- 
gether abolished,  by  the  govemor.f 

.  The.j^olicy  of  licensing  stills  has  hitherto  been  discountenanced  by 
the  government ;  but  from  the  rapid  progress  of  agriculture,  nothing 
It  is  conceived,  would  tend  more  to  the  rdief  of  the  industrious  than 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure.  It  has  been  strongly  urged  by  tbe 
landholders,  merchants,  and  other  respectaUe  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  in  a  petition  to  the  British  cabinet,  dated  the  11th  February, 
1819. 

The  advantages  attendant  on  a  permission  to  distil  are  forcibly 
illustrated,  by  Went  worth,  in  a  short  review  of  the  actual  loss  which 
the  colonists  liave  sustained  from  the  want  of  it  during  the  lastfift^A 
years.  This  loss  he  calculates  to  be  not  less  than  £250,000,  a  sam 
which,  had  it  been  applied  to  the  immediate  encouragement  of  agri^^nl- 
ture,  would  have  ipiparted  life  and  vigour  into  the  whole  oonununity. 
Allowing  the  colony,  says  that  writer,  to  require  60,000  gallons  of 

•  Reid*8  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Di«meo's  Land,  8¥0.  p.  M' 
I  Parliamentary  Report  on  the  Statcof  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  183S4I.30. 
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tpiritf  'fliBiially,  20,000  huheli  of  g^rain  wooM  be  expended  in  dis- 
tiUstion,  the  whole  of  which,  when  necessity  required,  might  be 
turned  into  the  ordinary  conrse  of  consumption,  and  directed  to  the 
purposes  of  subeistenee.* 

TIat  tlie  erection  of  distiDeries  would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of 
New  Soutii  Wales,  diere  can,  firom  the  improred  state  of  that  settle- 
meat,  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  and  I  see  little  more  otiI  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  domestic  than  from  the  foreign  manniacture.  The  import 
doty  on  spirits  is  ten  shillings  per  gaUon,  whOe  on  wine  it  rates  only 
tt  nine  pence.  If  sjwrits  be  abundant  at  this  high  rate  of  duty,  why 
need  ^y  be  more  so  under  a  proper  system  of  restriction  and  taxa- 
tion, although  made  within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  ?  The  adop- 
tion of  such  a  measure  would  not  only  improve  the  revenue,  but  offer 
a  sure  and  ready  market  to  the  farmer,  as  an  encouragement  for  a 
great  portion  of  his  labour  and  industry. 

The  mannlaeture  of  peach  brandy,  which  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Americana,  might  be  successfuDy  carried  on  by  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales,  since  the  peaches  grow  in  such  abundance  throughout 
tiie  oolony ,  that  the  inhabitants  employ  them  for  no  other  purpose  than 
tbt  of  feeding  pigs.  This  useful  firuit  appears  to  thrive  in  every 
^toation,  as  well  on  the  most  barren,  as  on  the  most  fruitful  soiL 
Barley,  rye,  wheat,  and  oats  grow  in  great  perfection, 

la  ^  woods  of  New  South  Wales,  wild  honey  is  to  be  had  in 
abmidance  ;  the  natives  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  in  traversing  woods 
their  eyes  are  continually  cast  up  towards  the  trees  in  search  of  it, 
^  in  watclmig  the  direction  in  which  the  bees  fly  when  proceeding 
to  their  retareat,  and  by  these  means  their  hives  are  easily  discovered, 
Bees  gen^raUy  fly  in  a  right  line  when  returning  home,  and,  on  this 
prindj^,  the  Americans  have  invented  several  plans  of  ascertaining 
the  position  of  their  nests.  One  of  these  is,  that  of  procuring  two 
W»  and  marking  their  bodies  by  some  white  substance  ;  then  two 
persons,  having  each  one  of  these,  remove  to  some  distance,  and  per- 
viitliiig  them  to  esci^  at  the  same  instant,  and  observing  the  Une  of 
t^«ir  direction,  they  easily  determine  where  their  cells  are  situated. 
Some  redkon  the  honey  of  New  South  Wales  superior  to  European 
hniey ;  the  bee  which  makes  it  is  very  small,  has  no  sting,  and  is 
naber  longm-  and  more  slender  than  a  common  fly,  but  very  much 
reiemUss  it  in  other  respects.  The  bees  usually  build  at  the  joint  of 
a  iiigh  brandi  to  ^priiidi  the  natives  ascend  by  cutting  notches  in  the 

*  WeDtworth*s  Statist.  Hist,  and  Political  Description  of  New  South  Walea,  8vo, 
PP*  U4,  253,  4nd  959. 
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are  ignorant  <»f  tins  bercrage,  bot^  aa  Eagfiik  heea  kare  beem  lately 

itatrodaeed,  dna  liquor  may  aoon  beeoBe  fraufiar.* 

Tbe  tpirita  with  wfaicb  die  ecriony  is  snp^ied  are  ptiai  ipaUy  for- 
Dished  by  BMrdiaiiCa  in  India.  At  first,  no  perMn  cooid  tmde  in  tbis 
artide  to  tbe  setdenent  witlbovta  lieenae;  bat  tht  reatridioa  wai 
aboUahed  a  few  years  ago,  and  pemuasiaii  given  fiir  any  oae  to  wuf- 
ply  it  witli  this  eonimodity,  in  eonaeqaenee  of  whidi  a  eonsMlaable 
quantity  was  sent  thither  in  1822.  The  sj^iits  imported  fimn  1831 
to  1832  amomited  to  052,549  gaikms,  and  the  iniporto  of  wine  for  the 
same  period  to  1M,4M  gdlona.  The  quantity  of  apirits  exported 
was  29,256 ;  and  of  wine  d7>lS  gaUona.  Doring  iVa  tiBMS^  11,000 
gaOoiis  of  gin  were  diatifled  in  the  ecAony  of  wiucb  none  were 
exported.  There  eonse^aendy  remained  334^289  gnlhma  of  qpiritSi 
and  66,858  gallons  of  wine. 

By  an  aetof  dd  Geo.  IV.  c  96,  disdflation  waa  perasitted  in  this 
oolony,  and  regolalions  ior  eondocdng  it  iasoed  by  tk  governor,  and 
published  in  the  Sydney  Gaxette  on  tlw  dd  <Kf  Fefaraary»  1821. 
Liberty  was  giren  to  commenoe  on  the  1st  August,  1822.  By  iheee 
regulattona,  it  appears  that  no  still  of  less  capacity  thm  finty-fanr 
gallons  is  to  be  Htensed,  and  that  no  grain*  vrhntenrer  diail  be  d&idUed 
but  that  grown  in  the  colony.  The  goTemor  haa  tiie  power  of 
snupending  distiUadon,  when  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  Sydney  market 
shall  exceed  lOs.  per  bushel  for  two  snocesaiTe  days  ;  but  in  that  esse 
distillation  from  firadt  wifl  be  permitted.  Tlie  spina  is  required  to  be 
of  a  strength  of  at  least  seven  per  cent,  above  hydrometer  proo(  and 
a  duty  of  2s.  6d.  per  gallon  is  to  be  paid  for  as  mach  spirit  of  that 
strength  as  every  still  shall  be  found  capaUe  of  prodncii^  from  the 
number  of  charges  that  can  be  worked  off  in  the  spaee  of  28  days- 

The  system  <if  charging  the  duty  on  working  against  timey  as 
practised  in  Ireland,  was  adopted  as  better  calculated  for  the  security 
of  the  revenue,  in  a  coloily  possessing  such  impqrfect  means  for  it» 
collection,  than  any  mode  of  survey  by  officers.     The  fonn  and 
diraensioTis  of  stills  were  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  and 
altitude  ;t  but  whether  the  extension  of  the  plari  under  which  the     , 
distilleries  of  the  united  kingdom  are  eondncted  at  present,  namely*     j 
that  of  working  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  worts  and  the  qnnts     | 
drawn  therefrom,  under  the  regulations  of  the  4th  Geo.  IV.  c  Bl,     ^ 
should  be  extended  to  this  settlement,  is  »  matter  of  serious  coastders'     ^ 
tion  for  the  legislature,  inasmuch  as  they  are  better  calculated  than     ■ 

*  Breton*8  Excursions  in  Neir  South  Wales,  kc,  8vo.  p.  277.  .     | 
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any  ellier  lo  proreni  fraud  and  dereUetiott  of  principley  on  Ibe  pari  of 
thoflc  «Bgaged.iB  to  important  a  hrancli  of  trade. 

To  prevent  tlie  sale  of  tpirita  in  amall  qnantitiea  from  the  distilleries 
it  ia  pvoTided  that  no  person  who  shall  he  a  partner^  or  have  an 
intefest  in  a  licensad  di^ery,  shall  have  a  license. to  retail  spirits, 
andjH>  Hoensed  distiller  is  permitted  .to  sell  at.wy  time  a  smaller 
quantity  of  spirits  than  100  gallons. 

CSreaS  eare  has  heen  taken  to.prerent  a  monopoly^Md^l^ avoid  tho 
expense  and  inoonvenience  of  carrying  guin  to  particular  markets, 
stflls  are  allowed  to  be  set  up  in  any.  part  of  the  .oolony*  By  reoenf 
accounts  fi^m  this  settleaownt,  it  appears  that  at  Sydney  there  is  now 
a  number  of  breweries  di^ersed  about  the  town»  and  at  about  a  mila 
distant 'an  extensive  new  distillery^  named  the  SriAane^  which  pror 
daces  a  good  spirit  fiaom  native  grain,  a^nd  also  cardials  of  excellent 
quality.  In  a  different  direction  of  the  town,  there  is  another  estabr 
iiahment  of  the  same  kind,  not  Jess  respectable.  Those  concerns 
famish  annnally  several  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  a  pure  ^irit 
from  barley  and  nudie,  while  8>000  hogsheads  are  the  yearly  average 
of  ale  and  beer  supplied  to  the  colony  by  thirteen  iNreweries,  the  pro* 
dace  of  various  descriptions  of  native  grain.  In.  the  Sydney  Monitor 
ni  the  27th  April,  ISSS,  a  gentleman  who  opened  an  extensive  malt-- 
house and  brewery  at  Windsor,  proposed  to  supply  Xhe  neighbour^ 
hood  with  beer  and  ale  equal  to  those  of  Edinburgh,  while  other 
accounts  shew  the  increase  and  efl&cienoy.of  similar  concerns.  It 
»  a  great  encouragement  to  InrewerSy  that  the  hop-plant  thrives  well 
there. 

It  may  be  wortii  recmrdii^,  that  a  Mr.  Squires  was  thct  first  breif  ei^ 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  hit  beer,  was  of  so  good  a  quality,  that  to 
commemorate  its  worth  and  the  value  of  the  manufacturer,  the  follow? 
ing  doggerel  couplet .  was  placed  on  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  votaries 
buried  in  the  ehurdi-yard  of  Paramattainow  called  Bosehill: — 

Ye  who  wish  to  be  here 
t  Drink  Squires*s  beer. 

The  duty  on  spirits  distilled  in  the  colony,  as  before  stated,  is  2.9. 
6<f..per  gallon  from  grain,  and  As,^d,  from  sugar  and  molasses,  while 
West  India  rum  pays  6*.  and  all  other  imported  spirits  a  duty  of  7j. 
6d.  per  gallon.  These  protecting  duties  secure  a  ready  market  to 
the  distiller  when  grain  is  low ;  but  when  it  is  high,  the  foreign  article 
is  perhaps  too  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  colonial. 

The  duty  is  levied  on  the  strength  of  all  spirits  imported  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  in  which  they  may  exceed  hydrometer  proof. 
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The  mill  sent  from  bengal  to  tlie  colony  has  been  estimated  as  high 
as  thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  abore  proof,  while  that  brought  from 
other  places  seldom  exceeded  from  twenty  to  thirty.  In  1819/ the 
qnantity  of  spirits  issued  from  the  bonded  store  to  dealers,  amounted 
to  58,079  gaUons,  and  in  1820,  to  69,745  gallons.  To  wMdi  if  we 
add  in  the  first  year  18,743,  and  in  the  second,  17,062  gallons,  ^ren 
out  on  account  of  government,  the  annual  consumption  of  the  colony^ 
making  some  allowance  for  the  strength,  and  for  what  is  sold  dhrectly 
from  the  importer,  may  be  estimated  at  100,000  gallons.  Tins  is  s 
prodigious  quantity,  when  we  consider  the  population,  which,  in  1820, 
did  not  exceed  28,939  persons,  and  of  these  there  were  5,668  diil- 
dren.  Making  no  allowance  fbr  the  latter,  the  quantiity  of  spirits 
swallowed  by  each  individual,  yearly,  comes  to  somewhat  better  than 
five  gallons  and  three  pints,  which  exceeds  the  consuifiption  of  the 
proportion  for  the  population  of  Ireland  by  four  gallons,  and  of  diat 
of  Scotland  by  more  than  three.  If  to  this  consumption  of  ardent 
spirits  there  be  superadded  the  same  quantity  of  wine  and  malt  liqnors, 
the  amount  will  vastly  exceed  that  used  by  the  same  numbei*  of  mha- 
bitants  in  any  part  of  the  world.  This  statement  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  anecdote  told  by  an  Irishman,  located  there  with 
many  of  his  countrymen,  as  characteristic  of  the  habits  of  these  people, 
Bome  of  whom  are  seldom  sober  during  the  whole  year : — ^<  Why, 
Denis,"  says  an  observer  to  one  who  was  a  great  votary  of  St. 
Patrick,  ^'  surely  the  saint  could  not  be  born  on  every  day  in  the  last 
week  ?^  Och !  replies  Denis,  *^  it  is  only  my  own  bad  memory  that 
makes  me  so  particular,  for  having  a  mighty  love  for  St.  Patrick*  I 
always  begin  keeping  his  birth  a  fortnight  before  hand,  lest  I  dioiild 
forget  the  day ;  and  after  it  is  over,  why  the  devil  bum  me  but  I 
always  forget  to  leave  oflF.'* 

Masters  are  aUowed,  by  an  act  of  council,  to  pay  servants  part  of 
their  wa^es  in  spirits,  as  they  are  found  to  be  the  best  stimulants  to 
exertion ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  repairing  to  public- 
houses  to  spend  their  earnings,  which,  befbre  this  regulation,  was  a 
common  practice,  and  productive  of  bad  consequences.  Servants 
have  been  known  to  travel  upwards  of  thirty  miles  to  a  public-house 
to  spend  the  few  dollars  which  they  had  earned  by  hard  labour,  lliis 
species  of  payment  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  fondness  of  the  inha- 
bitants for  spirituous  liquors.  Breton  states  that  a  party  of  six 
emancipated  convicts  drank,  at  one  sitting,  six  bottles  of  sherry  and 
forty-one  of  porter.  From  this  we  need  scarcely  wonder  at  the 
enormous  consumption  of  the  colony. 

After  the  first  settlement  of  ^ew  South  Wales>  it  was  a  practice 
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to  Keense  military  men  to  teU  mm  and  arrack^  wlucb,  vlule  it  lea^ 
iened  the  dig^ty  of  the  arniy,  increased  the  demoralisation  of  the 
people.  To  remedy  this  evil,  alterations  were  made  in  the  retail  o{ 
tpiritooiia  liquors,  and  the  government  took  the  control  into  their  own 
hands  and  established  a  store  at  Sydney ;  but  this  being  attended 
with  inooj&Tenience,  the  sale  got  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
liceoaea  were  granted  accordingly.  The  amount  of  a  license  is  £25 
per  anniini.  In  1823,  the  number  of  licensed  publicans  was  eighty- 
three,  the  free  population  at  the  time  being  nearly  9,000,  while  in 
1892  aad  1833,  the  licensed  persons  were  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five ;  and  in  1834,  the  number  was  two  huujlred  and  seventeen,  the 
Ucensea  producing  £5,425 ;  and  the  direct  duties  on  spirits  for  the 
whole  colony,  £80,000. 

Deiirium  tremens  is  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  quarter. 
Dr.  Lang,*  who  had  g^ood  opportunities  of  seeing  the  awful  effects  of 
ardent  spirits  when  used  to  excess,  pathetically  describes  this,  malady  ; 
and  in  the  case  o(  a  person  whom  he  in  rain  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
commencing  the  trade  of  a  publican,  givefr  a  speeimen  of  its  frightful 
woridngps.  A  short  time  after  this  person  entered  on  business,  he  was 
attacked  with  this  distemper,  and  the  Doctor,  on  visiting  him,  foun4 
him  apparently  in  the  jawa  of  death — ^his  distracted  wife  and  children 
standing  at  the  bedside  in  the  utmost  agonies.  The  patient  labour-, 
mg  under  this  malady  is  distracted  with  imaginary  horrors,  he  fancies; 
himself  haunted  by  apparitions,  the  whole  frame  trembles  convul- 
sively under  the  iniuenceof  a  disordered  imagination,  and  the  nervoua 
system  is  so  frightfully  excited,  that  the  bocUly  functions  are  totally 
enervated,  and^  in  many  instances,  death  only  bringa  relief  to  th« 
unhappy  sofiRdrer. 

It  is  ta  be  lamented,  that  although  the  settlers  of  New  South  Wales 
are  r^esented  by  Mr.  Bigge  as  treating  the  Aborigines  with  kind- 
ness aad  humanity,  yet  they  have  adopted  the  practice  of  supplying 
them  with  spirits,  which  sometimes  stimulate  them  tathe  commission 
ef  the  most  shocking  outrages  upon  each  other,  and  to  acts  very  offen- 
ave  to  deUcacy.f  At  Sydney,  the  natives  barter  fish  for  old  clothes, 
Wead,  and  mm,  and  their  fbndnesa  for  the  last  article  has  led  to. 
debancheries  of  the  most  brutal  nature — so  much  so,  that  the  bus-, 
kud  disposes  of  the-&vours  of  his  wife  for  a  small  portion  of  this 
fiquor ;.  and,  shocking  to  relate,  the  ofispring  of  such  intercourse  is- 

*  Account  of  New  South  Wales  by  Dr.  Lang. 

f  Commissioners'  jReport,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons^  1823, 
p.  59. 
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generis f  SBcAfiiieA  aft  the  Infltanee  '6£  the  uniuUafUl  hoabi^illl** 
Scarcelfy  nyn  a  voyagor,  do  the  intoxieatiii^  fumes  get  into  their 
beadS)  when  tiiiey  breathe  nothing  but  batde,  and  shoat  forth  their 
war-cries.     Impatient  for  mnrder,  they  seek  antagoBMts,  .proiroke 
them  by  ftroccons  songs,  and  demand  death  iit  the  li^pe  of  inflicting 
h.    They  find  but  too  readily  the  opportunity  they  dctsire ;  and  their 
war-hoop  is  answered  by  whooping  not  less  terrible.     Then  the  com-^ 
batantSy  drawn  up  in  two  linesi  perhaps  twenty  step!  from  each  other, 
threaten  mutbally  with  their  long-pointed  sp^uft,  laani^lliMnat their 
adrersaiies  wit&  woaderfolrfltrength  and  dexterity^  and*  finally  attack 
each  other  with  pond^nrous  and  formidable  dubs,  called  waddies;. 
Limbs  arefraetored,  bones  nnashed,  skulls  hud  open  ;  no  exclama* 
tion  of  pain  escapes  from  these  ferocious  savages,  the -air  resounds 
only  with'  frightful  TO(»ferations.     He  who  falls  widiout  having  found 
a  victun,  dies  rather  of  despair  than  ft^m  the  hurter  he  has  received  ; 
and  the  warrior^  who  has  laid  low  a  few  enemies,  soon  expires,  with- 
out r^etting.the  k»ss  of  life.f     In  those  conflicts,  it  is  common  to 
see  the  Dombatants  alternately  sto^ilg  the  head  to  receive  the  blow 
of  an    antagonist,    it  being  deemed  cowardice  to  ardid  a  stroke. 
Many  of  these  renoonnteni  are  ecoasioned  by  the  want  of  prudence  in 
Europeans,  who  exchange  with  th<^m  spirits  for  the  skiiis  ef  serpents 
and  other  animals,  instead  of  giring  them  sudi  matters  as  would 
administer  to  the  eomfbrts,  ease^  and  dvihsadon  of  life^    Fortonatdy 
for  the  peaceable  portion  of  society  in  that  quarter^  these  scenes  are 
not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  exertions  of  gotemment  are  not 
wanting  to  check  them  altogethar.    The  eettkrs'hivfe  Succeeded  to 
engage  many  of  the  natires  in  the-labours  6f  the  field;,  tod  these  poor 
creatures  ask  no  other  reward  for  theur  toil  than  a  good  feast  of  boiled, 
pumpkin  and  sugar.    Care  is  tdken  not  to  giTcT  them  any  drink  till 
their  day's  work  is  over,  for,  were  their  appetites  satisfied,  they  would 
do  nothing  after,  hunger  alone  having  the  power  of  eompelling  them 
to  work.    A  draught  of  the  washings  of  a  sugar  bag,  which  is  called 
btdly  or  a  drink  of  grog,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest,  sends  those 
simple  mortals  happy  and  delighted  to  rove  again  among  their  native 
wilds.    Dawson,  a  late  visitant,  speaking  of  the  Aborigines,  says  that 
they  are  inordinately  fond  of  Indl ;  which  they  sometimes  prepare  by 
cutting  up  a  sugar  bag  and  boiling  it  in  water.    This  they  reckon 
one  of  the  greatest  treats,  and  drink  it  till  they  are  blown  out  like 
an  ox  swelled  with  clover  and  can  take  no  more.^     They  have  an 

*  Cunningham's  Residence,  vol.  ii.  p.  20.        f  Ango's  Voyage,  4to.  p.  172. 
X  Dawson's  Present  State  of  Australia,  6vo.  p.  60.     Breton's  Excurdo^s  in 
New  South  Wales,  6vo.  p.  195. 
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i  mode  of  making  drinking  reMefa  of  the  Wk  of  the  tea-tree^ 
a  species  <yf  myrtle,  and  irhicli  display  more  ability  than  Is  nsnally 
attriknted  to  tlieae  savages.  They  strip  the  trnnk  of  its  bark,  and 
tafter  neatly  rOfiingf  it  up,  tie*  it  at  one  extremity,  and  thns  fttmish  a 
^let  snAovent'fbr  the  purpose.  Of  this  bark  they  also  make 
baskets^  -siid  tise  its  broad  lamina  as  a  shelter  irom  rain ;  it  is 
often  spreiid  as  a  carpet  to  keep  ont  damp,  and  is  as  soft  as  relret. 
It  grows  in  iairs,  aatd  is  taken  off  the  tree  without  a  hatdiet ;  the 
nearer  the  "vrood,  the*  softer  the  coating,  sometimes  scarcely  exceeding 
browtf  paper  in^Aickness. 

Dawson  assures  ns  that  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  in  a 
proiperong  condition,  'and  that  at  Sydney,  houses  are  erecting  on 
every  snde,  wMle  disHHeries  are  at  work  and  steam-engines  are  com- 
mon.    Chrapes  are  fbmid  to  succeed  in  every  favorable  situation 
thronglioiit  the  country.     Not  only  does  every  establishment  prosper, 
but  the  vine  is  likely  to  afford  a  supply  of  ^nne.    The  sugar-cane  is 
ssid  to  thrive  in  many  places,  and  fair  samples  of  rum  have  been  pro- 
dooed.     A  plantation  at  Port  Macquarie  contains  upwards  of  ninety 
acres.     As  idmost  every  spedes  of  fruit  known  to  other  countries 
groirs  here,  materials  are  affbrded  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
drinks  found  elsewhere.     In  1826,  Mr.  Townson,  the  author   of 
Travels  in  Hungary,  with  other  enterprising  gentlemen,  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Australian  wine,  and  one  of  them,  Mr. 
George  Blaxland,  had  succeeded  so  well  as  to  have  six  pipes  anda  half  of 
it  in  his  cellar.    At  present  there  are  many  acres  of  vineyards  in  the 
colony ;  those  of  the'  more  wealthy  proprietors  being,  for  the  most 
party  under  the  management  of  scientific  and  practical  vine-dressers 
from  the  south  of  Europe.     Wine  and  brandy  have  been  manufac- 
tured to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  grapes  of  the  vineyards  of 
the  Messrs*  Maeorthur  at  Camden,  on  the  Cow-pasture  river.    The 
quality  MUierto  produced  had  a  strong  resemblance  to  Sauteme^  in 
taste,  strength,  and  appearance.     The  latest  accounts  say,  that.th^ 
wine-crops  afibrded  the  best  promise  of  a  plentiful  supply,  and  gave 
every  hope  that  this  portion  of  the  globe  may  yet  become  a  flourishing 
wine  country.    The  wine  made  in  1834,  by  Sir  John  Jameson,  at 
Rq^ntville,  was  of  a  superior  quality,  and  the  saccharine  property 
of  the.  grapes  was  such,  that  scarcely   any  brandy  was  deemed 
necessary. 

Cutting^  of  European  and  African  vines  have  frequently  been 
imported  into  this  settlement.  Mr.  Redfem,  a  respectable  colonist, 
brought  with  him  from  Madeira  a  number  of  cuttings,  and  encouraged 
some  Portuguese  familjes  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  the  vine,  to 
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«migrate  to  New  South  Wales^  for  die  purpose  of  training  Ae  pkntd 
uid  laying  down  vineyards.  Mr.  James  Busby,  Britiah  remdont  in 
New  Zealand,  brought  to  New  South  Wales  upwards  of  a  hundred 
varieties  which  he  procured  in  France,  and  gave  them  for  general 
cultivation.  On  the  policy  of  cultivating  the  vine  in  this  colony,  Dr. 
Lang  has  made  some  judicious  remarks  tending  to  show,  that  if  wines 
were  manufactured  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  might  be  the  means 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  temperance,  by  placing  within  the  reach  of 
the  people  a  cheap  and  wholesome  beverage,  to  the  exduaion  of  those 
inflammatory,  deleterious,  and  expensive  liquors  so  prejudidai  to 
health  and  morality.* 

Temperance  Societies  are  new  established  in  this  settlement^ 
which  originated  in  Van  Diemen's  land  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Mr.  Backhouse,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  salutary 
effects  may  be  anticipated.  Few  places,  perhaps,  on  the  Au^  of  the 
globe  require  the  exertions  of  such  institutions  more.' 

The  only  drawback  on  distilleries  and  breweries  is  the  scardty  of 
barley,  but  this  grain  is  likely  to  become  more  extensivdy  cultivated, 
being  so  essential  to  distillation  and  brewing.  Manufactories  of  this 
description  have  every  facility  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietors. Though  wood  is  the  chief  material  for  fuel  in  the  country 
portions  of  the  colony,  native  coal  is  used  tn  great  abundance,  and 
may  be  had  at  the  Newcastle  pits  for  five  shillings  the  ton,  and  at 
Sydney  for  twenty  shillings;  the  freight  being  fifteen  shillings  of  the 
money.f 

In  1833,  the  following  beverages  rated  at : — 
£    s      £    s. 


English  Ale  per  hhd.  6     0  to  6  5 

Do.  per  doz.O  11  to  0  13 

Colonial  do.  per  hhd.  0  60  to  0  80 

Do.  do.  per  doz.  0     6  to  0  8 

English  beer  per  hhd.  5     0  to  5  3 

Do.  do.  per  doz.  0  UtoO  13 

Colonial  do.  per  hhd  0  45  to  0  55 

Do.  do.  per  gal.  0     2toO  0 

Rum  per  gallon     0     9  to  0  10 


Brandy  per  gal.  12  6  to  14 
Gm  do.  do.  12  6  to  14 
Colonifld  do.  do.  7  6  to    0 

Wine(port)per  doz.  35  0  to  40 
Madeira  do«  do.  35  0  to  40 
Sherry  do.  do.  35  0  to  40 
Claret  do.  do.  50  0  to  60 

Cape  per  gal.  3  6  to    4 

Elder  per  dozen        5  6  to    0 


The  imports  into  New  South  Wales  for  1833,  were : 

Gal. 
Geneva  .    .         17,868^ 

Whiskey  .    .  112 

Other  Spirite     .    .  S6 

Wine  .    .        161,410 

•  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  by  the  Bcv.  !>'• 
Lang,  9  vols.  8vo.  London,  1834,  vol.  i.  pp.  363  to  36ft 
t  Cunningham's  New  South  Wales,  vol.  ii,  p.  3. 


Gal. 

Beer  and  Ale      .    • 

244,490 

Cider  and  Perry  .     . 

2,718 

Rmn           .... 

335,134 

Brandy       .... 

20,899 

9dr 


i: 

d. 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

8 

£ 

Duty  OD  8pirit8  imported  in  1832           .     .    •     •  81,585 

Dd»  on  ditto  distilled  in  the   ColoTiy   ....  1,032 

Licenses  to  retail  Wine,  Malt,  and  Spiritnous  Liquors  7,785 

Licences  to  Distil  Spirits 25 

Department  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  Distilleries  520 

The  settlements  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  are 
become  places  of  such  importance,  that  the  government  has  turned  a 
great  portion  of  the  tide  of  emigration  to  their  shores  ;  and  many  now 
prefer  going  to  those  distant  regions,  than  to  those  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada;  the  climate  being  more  congenial  to  British  settlers. 
The  agricultural  products  are  valuable,  and  the  e£R)rts  that  are  now 
^'^og  by  the  settlers,  who  have  already  established  themselves  in  these 
qiuurteis,  as  well  as  of  those  who  emigrate  there,  are  calculated  to  raise 
the  best  expectations.  Such  is  the  fertility  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
that  Edward  Curr,  in  his  account  of  that  settlement,  relates  that  in 
1821,  fifty-thousand  bushels  of  wheat  were  exported  from  that  island 
to  Port  Jadcson,*  besides  what  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Ide  of  France,  and  Reio  Janeiro :  more  recent  accounts  lead  us  to 
oondnde,  that  crops  are  as  abundant  there  as  in  England.  The 
"w^heat  is  said  to  yield  from  60  to  651bs.  per  bushel,  and,  what  is  sin- 
gular, it  is  not  subject  to  the  weevil. 

In  Hobarfs  Town,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  settlement,  are 
several  breweries  and  distilleries ;  but  the  manufacture  is  not  equal 
to  the  consumption ;  hence  there  are  considerable  importations  to 
supply  the  defect,  as  is  shewn  in  the  following  table : — 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

)831 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Beer,  b  valne     .    * 

7,665 

6,280 

6,040 

7,253 

2,540 

GaL 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Brandy,  (PirooO*      • 

12,894 

35,352 

7,315 

1,776 

2,273 

veneva.       •    •    •    . 

3,857 

4,420.    4,231 

1,758 

1679 

Hum, 

87,043 

77,132  24,441  20,204 

58,983 

Wmeg, 

53,532 

30,458  15,198  16,084 

18,118 

New  South  Wales  is  represented  to  be  rather  barren  immediately 
about  the  coast,  but  beyond  that  the  country  improves,  and  the  trees 
^  the  forest  rise  to  the  most  stately  dimensions.  When  a  tra-* 
^^er  has  advanced  about  twenty  miles  into  the  interior,  he  beholds  a 
<^U]itry  truly  beautiful,  displaying  an  endless  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 

*  An  Aoconnt  of  the  Colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  ]2mo.  London,  1824. 
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clothed  in  die  mostlaxuriant  herbage,  and  disclosing  regions  fit  to  be 
inhabited  by  civilized  man.  In  those  countriesy  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures are  progressing,  and  promise  in  a  reasonable  process  of  time 
to  emulate  those  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Coasting  along  the  east  of  Africa,  little  interest  or  information  has 
been  obtained  respecting  the  various  nations  extending  from*Abys- 
sin  la  to  the  settlements  bordering  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
the  kingdoms  of  Adel  and  Ajan,  the  inhabitants  are  generally  Maho- 
metans ;  and  though  they  pretend  to  comply  with  the  restrictions  of 
the  Koran,  yet  they  indulge  in  the  use  of  bousa  and  other  intox- 
icating beverages.  In  Ajan,  a  species  of  brandy  is  made  from  dates 
imd  raisins  furnished  by  the  Arabians,  with  whom  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  considerable  intercourse.  In  Monen?iugi,  which  lies 
west  of  Zanguebar,  abundance  of  palm-wine  is  manufactured,  and 
honey  is  so  plentiful  that  above  the  one-half  of  it  is  lost,  the  natires 
not  b^ng  able  to  consume  it ;  and  therefore  it  might  be  to  them  a 
valuable  article,  had  they  a  regular  intercourse  with  civilized 
countries. 

In  Mozambique,  the  chief  article  of  cultivation  is  the  manioca  or 
tnandioca  root.  The  principal  trees  are  the  cocoa-nut,  cachew^, 
mango,  papaw,  and  orange.  The  natives  are  skilled  in  making  beve- 
irages  from  the  cocoa  in  the  manner  practised  by  the  other  nations. 
They  deal  in^palm-wine,  and  the  Portuguese  settlers  have  made  them 
acquainted  with  those  liquors  which  they  import  from  Europe. 

The  Zoola  nation,  which  lies  in  the  interior,  between  Delagoa  bay 
and  the  bay  of  Natal,  Jias  adescription  of  beer  with  wldch  the  natives 
regale  and  into»cate  themselves.  This  beer  they  make  from  a  seed 
termed  loopoco :  it  is  somewhat  like  rape  in  size  and  colour.  It  con- 
taxDB  very  power^l  fermenting  properties;  and  when  drawn  off  from 
the  vessels  in  which  it  has  been  prepared,  it  forms  an  excellent  beve- 
rage, both  potent  and  stimulating,  and  has  a  red  or  light  brown  tinge. 
Mr.  Isaacs,  a  late  sojourner  in  this  country,  bfren  partook  of  this 
liquor,  and  acknowledges  its  enlivening  and  refreshing  virtues.  He 
usually  received  it  from  the  king,  or  as  a  present  from  some  of  his 
chiefs.*  They  likewise  make  several  sorts  of  drinks  from  their  fruit ; 
but  the  most  common  liquor  used  in  the  country  is  made  from  milled 
and  is  termed  hw^embo  or  puemho. 

The  Delagoa  territory  produces  rice  and  maize  to  a  great  eictent, 
and  from  the  latter  grain  are  made  various  beverages.    The  sugar' 

•  Isaacs'  TraveU  and  Adventures  in  Africa,  descripUTe  of  the  Zwt^  ^^ 
manners  and  customs,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  vol,  ii.  p.  319. 
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cane  is  abo  found  in  great  abundanoe,  bnt  it  is  not  turned  to  the 
adyanti^  it  miglit  afford.  The  Peraees  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  send 
spirits  to  this  territory,  with  other  articKes  in  exchange  for  the  teeth 
of  the  dephant  and  hif^potamos,  ambergris>and  gold  dust.  Besides, 
since  I>ehigoa  bay  has  become  the  resort  of  many  South-Sea 
whalers,  different  liquors  ai«  sent  thither  from  the  Cape ;  and  the 
IV>rtngtiese,  carrying  on  a  trade  with  die  natives,  introduce 
wines^  and  other  beverages.  When  a  vessel  arrives,  an  officer, 
called  the  kim^  of  the  waters^  informs  the  chief,  who  imme. 
diately  attends;  and  after  receiving  »  present  from  the  captain* 
makes  a  mmre  than  ample  return  in  provisions.  By  securing  the 
MendiAip  of  the  Mf^  cf  ihewaiersy  for  a  few  empty  bottles,  or  some 
•id  clodies,  buttons^  or  iron  hoops,  a  constant  supply  of  animal  and 
T^etable  food  may^  be  obtained.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interim  have 
two  iBaM  ef  native  spirituous  liquors  peculiar  to  themselves ;  one 
termed  Epiahiaj  and  the  other  Wocahnf^e.  The  first  is  pre^ 
pared  in  the  folio  wing.  nlanne]^:^-A  large  quuitity  of  maize,  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  water,  is  put  into.a  wooden  inortar,.  and  pounded 
fer  half  an  hour,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  the  shade  to  ferment. 
At  the  end  of  two  days,  it  is  taken  out  uid  boiled,  and,  when  cold,  a 
small  quantity  of  grain  caUed  Andrealoy  a  sort  of  millet  well  pounded, 
u  added  to  it,  and  the  whole,  sifler  standing  a  few  hours,  is  strained 
through  a  msit  bag,  from  which  the  Epeahld  ooses  out  perfectly  pure 
and  of  anii&'white.cohHiff.  In  one  dfty  it  is  drinkable,  and  on  the 
■ezt  it  is  sour,  and  less  than  two  betties  will  occasion  inebriation* 
The  WocSknpeye  is  obtained  from  the  Makkahm/eye^  a  fruit  resem- 
bling gnava,and  which  grows  on  a  lofty  tree  of  a  whitish  appearance, 
fiaHed  the  Kahnyet/e.  When  the  requisite  quantity  of  fruit  is  picked, 
a  small  hole  is  cut  m  each,  through  which  the  juice  is  squeeaed  into  a 
large  boiler,  where,  after  having  stood  for  some  time  over  the  fire,  it 
remains  to  ferment  until  the  next  day.  More  juice  is  then  added  ^ 
sad  the  same  operation  is  repeated  with  the  whole.  At  the  close  iji 
the  second  day  it  is  dhrinkable,  and  will  continue  so  for  three  days ; 
yet  its  nafture  is  not  half  so  intoxicating  as  that  of  the  Epeahld*  It 
is  almost  colourless,  and  has  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour.* 

In  S6fahi  is  made  a  beer  from  rice  and  millet,  as  well  as  other 
liquors  drawn  frt>m  honey,  palm,  and  different  sorts  of  fruit.  In 
their  feasts  and  frmo'al  cer«nonies,  larger  quantities  of  these  ^quors 
are  consumed.    At  stated  periods  of  the  moon,  they  pay  an  offering 

*  Owen*8  Voyage  to  Africa,  &c.  edited  by  Botcler,  2  toIs.  6to.  toI.  i.  p.  9U     - 
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to  their  dead  friends,  puticulaiiy  to  their  perents,  before  wfaoae  bones 
which  they  collect  after  the.  flesh  has  been  oonsnmed,  thej  place 
rictiials  and  liquors,  and  ask  requests  of  them  as  if  they  were  sdll  tiving. 
Immediately  after  this,  they  eat  and  drink  those  offerings  to  the  dead 
in  sodal  harmony. 

In  Monomotapa,  the  bererages  ar«  made  from  honey,  millety  and 
rice.  Palm-wine  is  esteemed  a  royal  liquor,  because  it  is  chicA  j  used 
at  court.  It  b  preserved  in  curious  vessels  made  of  horn,  aad  is 
eommonly  mixed  with  manna,  ambergris,  musk,  and  other  higUy- 
scented  perfumes.  At  the  court  of  some  of  the  monarchs  of  Mono- 
motapa,  it  was  customary  for  some  of  the  musicians  to  be  veiled 
during  the  time  of  the  emperor's  repast  to  prevent  them  seong  him 
eat  or  drink,  while  the  couriers  cried  aloud  on  the  drilling  of  a 
goblet,   ^'  Pray  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  emperor." 

In  Quiloa,  it  was  formerly  a  practice  to  drink  human  Uood  and 
other  liquors  out  of  cups  made  of  human  skulls ;  but  sinee  the  slave 
trade  has  diminished  and  civilisation  advanced,  this  baibarona  custom 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

•  At  the  Ci^e  of  Good  Hope,  since  its  eoloniiation  by  the  Dutch 
under  Van  Riebeck,  in  1650,  the  vine  has  been  cultivated  with  oon« 
siderable  success.  This  was  owing  to  the  encouragement  given  to  a 
number  of  French  families,  who  had  emigrated  from  their  native 
country  and  settled  in  this  colony,  in  consequence  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  A  place  is  still  pointed  out,  within  a  mode- 
rate distance  of  Cape  Town,  which  is  named  after  the  circumstance 
Fransche  hoehy  or  French  comer;  and  here  the  vine  was  first |4anted 
and  the  foundation  of  the  wine  trade  of  the  colony  origpuiated. 

•  The  wine  called  Constantia,  so  much  prized  in  Europe,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  two  fo.rm8  known  by  that  name,  and  situated  within  eight  or 
nine  miles  of  the  Cape,  close  under  the  mountains  on  gently  undula- 
ting grounds  between  Table  Bay  and  False  Bay.  These  farms,  on 
an  average,  yield  about  75  leagers*  per  year,  which,  at  160  gallons  the 
leager,  gives  a  quantity  equal  to  12,000 ;  but  De  la  CaiUe  and  Barrow 
have  calculated  the  produce  at  a  great  deal  more^  According  to 
Stavorinus,  these  two  farms  cover  about  40  acres,  and  their  annual 
produce  is  about  60  pipes  of  red  and  90  of  white  wine ;  the  latter  i* 
made  on  the  form  called  little  Constantia.  Besides  this  exoellent 
wine,  many  other  sorts  are  made  of  different  flavours.    Amoiy  tfae^ 

^  *  A  leager  U  nearly  four  awms,  and  an  awm  contains  about  forty  gallons, 
English. 
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Ae  MiMni  of  tiie  Cape,  wldch  \»  aent  to  Holknd,  America,  the 
Dutch  settlemente  in  India,  and  to  England,  is  considered  the  best. 
It  is  a  boiled  wine,  and  is  said  to  be  much  improyed  by  the  royage. 
fnm  fiO  to  80  rix-doUars  the  leager,  according  to  Barrow  and 
othera,  is  the  common  price  that  the  fiirmer  obtains  for  his  wine  at 
€i^  Town,  wliere  it  is  aflerwards  sold  at  the  rale  of  from  40,  50, 
60,  to  80  and  100  dollars ;  and  that  too,  perhaps,  after  undergoing 
sdiilt»ation.  Since  the  war  has  ceased,  new  common  wine  may  be 
kad  te  a  penny  or  three  half-pence  per  bottle.  A  half  awm,  or  20 
gsUmis  of  good  wine  may  be  procured  for  six  dollars,  or  nine  shilMngs. 
PoBtae  ratea  at  from  40  to  50  dollars  the  leager  of  152  gallons ; 
•tilers  rale  at  from  25  to  dO  dollars. 

The  trade  in  this  article  is  of  great  i^nsequence  at  the  Cape,  and 
the  mercfaants  are  partioidar  in  the  mode  of  storing  and  securing  the 
wine.  They  gpeoerally  keep  it  in  vaults  and  cellars  in  large  vessels 
■lade  of  mahogany,  or  a  wood  resembling  it,  very  thick,  highly  poHdied, 
ttid  shaped  like  a  liogshead«  Iliese  vessels  are  kept  as  clean  as  our 
dming  tables,  and  are  bound  round  with  great  hoops  of  brass,  while 
the  edges  are  secured  with  clasps  of  die  same  metal,  so  that  neither 
tune  nor  aeeident  can  damage  them.  One  of  these  tuns,  or  reservoirs, 
^  cawtgin  from  six  to  seven  hundred  and  even  one  thousand  gallons* 
The  bttng^-holes  are  secured  with  plates  of  brass  hasped  down  and 
lodied.  The  cocks  are  also  strong  and  large,  with  locks  and  keys  to 
t'kttn,  so  tkat  the  servants  or  slaves  are  prevented  from  abstracting 
*ay  of  Ike  wine,  aa  the  casks  are  never  opened,  except  in  the  pre- 
ieace  of  •one  of  the  proprietors.  Many  of  these  tuns  are  elegantly 
carved  and  ornamented  with  figures.*  A  man-hole  is  usually  made 
Bear  the  eock  and  secured  by  brass  screws ;  it  is  occasionidly  opened 
&r  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  vessel  of  the  lees.  Some  of  the 
oeUsra  are  so  spacious  as  to  contain  one  hundred  of  these  very  large 
<>asks»  The  wines  are  racked  from  vessel  to  vessel  till  completely 
fiasd ;  should  any  acidity  appear,  it  is  ehei^ed  by  simply  dipping  a 
P>«Ge  of  rag  in  melted  brimstone,  and,  when  ignited,  it  is  suspended 
ia  the  easks  from  the  bung-hole,  which  has  the  effect  of  checking  its 
farther  ^ogress.  The  lees  of  the  wine  is  converted  into  argol,  and 
^ported  to  fiUgland  and  other  places  for  the  use  of  dyers.  The 
Kceases  on  the  canteens  are  high ;  they  are  mere  dram-shops  and 
monopoUes  of  the  brewers,  frequented  only  by  the  lower  class  of 
people.  When  Mr.  Barrow  visited  the  Cape,  a  pint  of  good  wine 
Height  have  been  purchased  for  three  -pence ;  and,  had  it  not  be^n  for- 

•>  *'  Pfreiyal'fl  Accouiit  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  4to. 
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the  license  on  the  privilege  of  retailing,  it  might  h»re  been  obtained 
for  three  half-pence. 

There  is  no  duty  on  wine  in  the  oohiny  except  upon  what  is  brought 
to  the  Cape  market,  and  there  it  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  three  lix- 
doUars  the  leagen  Brandy  or  Brandewyn,  as  it  is  called  at  the  Cape, 
b  also  exempt^  except  on  passing  the  bairiery  whea  it  is.  chained  at 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  wine. 

With  the  mann£Mstnre  of  this  spirit  the  vine-growers  seem  not  to 
be  well  acquainted,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  eonndered  of  aa  indifferent 
quality.     The  brandy  of  the  Cape  is  principally  extracted  from  the 
husks  and  stalks  of  the  gr^es,  mixed  up  and  fermented  yFith  the  lees 
of  wine ;  other  ingredients  are  sometimes  used  of  a  lees  grateful 
nature ;  hence  it  isso fiery  and  unwholesome  as  to  be  rather  a  sonnce  of 
disease  than  of  assistance  to  the  functions  of  life*    Th^  whole:  of  the 
operation  is  generally  committed  to  the  care  of  a  slave,  who,  hariog 
neither  knowledge  of  nor  interest  in  the  process,  paya  no  attention  to 
the  quality  of  the  spirit.     Through  this  ujBglect  it  contracts  a  strong 
empyreumatic  flavour,  which  it  never  loses.*     This  spirit  has  been 
long  in  use  at  the  Cape,  though  the  better  sort  of  people  among  the 
Dutch  seldom  drink  of  it,  yet  it  is  eagerly  purchased  by  the  Hotten- 
tots and  Caffire  hordes,  who  barter  their  cattle  and  other  commodities 
for  it.      This  branch  of  industry,  if  well  conducted,  ofRsrs  a  good 
opportunity  to  persons  of  capital  and  ingenuity,  and  besides  afibrding 
a  lucrative  article  of  commerce  by  which  a  fortune  might  be  realised, 
it  would  improve  the  quality  as  well  as  enhance  the  ohanu^ier  of  the 
wines.     The  stills  are  small,  averaging  from  40  to  80  gallons,  they 
are  made  for  the  most  part  at  Cape  Town ;  and  are  sometimes  made 
wholly  of  copper,  yet  commonly  have  only  th^  bottom  of  that  metaL 
No  art  is  displayed  in  their  erection,  they  being  frequently  wori^ed 
in  the  excavation  of  a  bank,  or  in  an  open  shed,  without  any  mecha* 
nieal  contrivance  or  convenience  of  buildings.     Francis  CoUison,  an 
Englishman,  in  1832,  erected  a  respectable  distillery  in  Cape  Town, 
and  made  brandy  from  the  wine  purchased  on  his  own  account,  or 
distilled  for  the  growers  at  a  certain  premium  for  his  trouble.    Beeves 
and  Mills  had  a  distiUery  at  work  in.  1833,  but,   from  losses  in 
trade,  it  ceased  in  its  operations.     At  Stellenbosch,  a  village  ^bout 
five  hours'  ride  firom  the  Cape,  the  firm  of  Muller  and  Company  have 
a  good  distillery,  an  excellent  supply  of  water,  and  facilities  for  car- 
rying on  business  extensively.     This  concern  is  worked  on  the  same 
(principle  as  that  of  Mr.  CoUison. 

*  BArrowi  TRiTcUin  SouU^eni  Mvs,  410.  vol.  ii*  p.  920. 
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The  following  quaatities  of  wine  and  brandy,  stated  hj  Barrow  to 
lure  paflMd  the  barrier,  will  shew  the  extent  of  the  trade  for  a  period 
of  four  years  : — 

1799 6,95S|  leagers  of  wine  and  596|  leagers  of  brandy. 

1800 5,199|  do.  472|  do. 

1801 5,46d|  do.  d20X  do. 

1802 4,03l|  do.  27d|  do. 

Tins  incfaides  Ihe  consumption  of  the  town,  the  army  and  nary,  as 
well  as  the  exportation  for  that  time,  which  is  said  to  be  from  400  to 
^  leegov  of  wine,  and  from  30  to  100  of  brandy  annually,  besides 
tiie  produce  of  the  Constantia  farms.  Since  that  settlement  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  this  trade  has  gradually  increased, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  salutary  enactments  of  the  legislature. 
The  revenue  arising  from  spirits,  beer,  and  brewing  licenses,  for  the 
year  1820,  amounted  to  £1,527  10s.  Od. 

Oreat  <{nantities  of  brandy  are  carried  by  means  of  waggx>ns  through 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  colony,  and  disposed  of  by  persons  deno- 
iiuoated  Smouses.  The  Dutch  settlers  prefer  drinking  brandy  raw 
V  uamized  with  water,  and  say  of  the  EnglLsh  that  they  all  murder 
food  brandy  by  making  grog  of  it,  adding,  that  punch  and  wine 
ve  hut  foul  water  when  compared  to  the  pure,  unpolluted,  high« 
^Toured  brandy.  A  dram  of  this  liquor  is  termed  socptCj  a  word 
^yoonymous  with  our  glass.  Drinking  is  often  carried  to  excess,  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  productiTe  of  evil  consequences,  and  sometimes 
exciting  to  extraordinary  feats.  It  is  related  of  an  indindual,  that 
in  his  cups  he  laid  a  wager,  that  he  would  go  into  the  forest  and  pluck 
^hree  hairs  out  of  an  elephant's  tail,  which  he  performed  with  great 
^^  Not  satisfied  with  this  chivalrous  act,  he  made  a^iother  bet, 
^  he  would  return  to  the  forest  and  shoot  the  same  animal.  His 
^m  proving  unsuccessful,  the  provoked  beast  rushed  on  him,  forced 
^  tasks  through  his  body,  and  trampled  him  to  a  mummy  in  an 
iQ^nt.  The  negroes  at  the  Cape,  who  sometimes  carry  their  baccha- 
'^^^^  propensities  to  excess,  expose  themselves  to  the  damp  of  the 
^^S^t  Quarrelling,  arising  from  inebriety,  is,  however,  rare ;  nor 
^^  it  be  said  that  the  habitual  drunkard  is  a  character  to  be  met  with 
i&  common.  Many  of  the  poor  Hottentots,  led  astray  by  their  weak- 
loesses,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  have  paid  dearly 
'Or  their  revels ;  for  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  lunar  beams  have  produced  the  same  effects  as  the  solar,  causing 
^  mental  derangement  similar  to  that  of  a  vertical  sun.  While  meat 
^^poied  to  the  influence  of  th^  moon,  has  been  kn^wn  to  become 
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pntrfd  in  the  course  of  a  night,  whereas,  if  secured  from  the  loiiar 
inflnence,  and  exposed  to  that  of  the  night  air  only,  no  bad  eooae* 
quences  have  been  obseryed  to  follow. 

The  quantity  of  wine  imported  from  the  Cape  into  Great  Britain, 
&c.  will  be  found  in  the  Addenda. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  Cape  is  supposed  at  present  to  be  about 
12,000  leagers,  comprising  only  what  crosses  the  barrier;  with  the 
waste  it  maybe  computed  at  about  14,000  pipes.  The  consumption  of 
the  colony  is  calculated  at  6,000,  the  shipment  to  St.  Helena  about 
2,000,  and  the  remainder  is  for  tins  country  and  its  dependencies.* 
There  are  no  breweries  deserving  of  notice,  though  a  kind  of  beer  \s 
said  to  be  made  by  the  Dutch,  in  which  a  species  of  bitter  herb  is 
used  instead  of  hops.  The  whole  of  the  malt  drink  comes  from  Europe, 
and  is  of  course  very  dear. 

'  This  colony  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  might  be  made 
of  essential  benefit  to  the  British  empire.  Were  the  vine  plantations 
properly  managed,  and  a  due  regard  paid  to  the  selection  of  the 
grapes,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine,  much  of  the  money  that  is  sent 
to  foreign  countries  for  this  article  might  be  saved  and  turned  to  our 
own  advantage.  The  vines,  according  to  Latrobe,  are  permitted  to 
grow  without  espaliers^  placed  in  rows  like  currant-bushes  in  our 
gardens,  in  order  to  afford  room  to  the  vine-dressers  to  go  between 
them  to  weed  them  without  injury.  When  arrived  at  a  certain 
height,  the  upper  shoots  are  taken  off  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
grapes,  a  method  very  different  from  that  practised  in  Europe. 
According  to  Stavorinus,  a  thousand  of  them  will  produce  a  leager 
of  wine  and  sometimes  more.  In  the  Constantia  vineyards,  few  of  the 
planks  exceed  two  feet  in  height,  though  some  of  them  have  been  in 
the  ground  for  one  hundred  years.  This  peculiarity  is  said  to  be  very 
advantageous,  for  the  fruit  hangs  so  near  the  ground  and  is  so  shel- 
tered by  a  leafy  screen  of  fine  tall  oaks,  that  the  reflection  of  the  snn 
from  the  white  earth  below  is  nearly  as  powerful  as  his  rays  from 
above. 

The  mdde  of  pressing  the  grapes  in  this  colony,  was  formeriy  con- 
ducted in  the  following  simple  manner : — The  fruit  is  thrown  into  a 
vessel,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  are  perforated  with  holes ;  and 
this  is  placed  upon  a  cross  piece  of  wood  within  another  larger  vessel 
having  a  spigot  and  fiiuset  through  which  the  juice  flows  into  a  receiver 
underneath.  The  grapes  in  the  wine  vessel  are  trodden  by  three  or 
fcur  slaves,  who  support  themselves  during  the  operation  by  a  rope 

•  ParliAinentar};  Report,  No.  703,  1821,  p.  56,  Stc. 
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from  tlie  milnig,  oontinuing  to  trample  till  all  the  juice  is  expressed. 
Smee  tbe  time  of  the  Cape  wine  getting  into  demand,  presses  of  wood 
kare  been  introduced  possessing  a  greater  power  in  ubtuning  alaiger 
^nandty  of  must,  than  what  could  be  procured  by  the  treading  of  the 
ihires. 

To  the  farmer  the  vine  is  the  most  profitable  object  of  considera* 
tion,  and  may  be  considered  the  staple  article  of  culture.  The  size 
and  ftivour  of  the  grapes  in  the  colony  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
best  deecription  in  other  countries ;  but  there  are  only  certain  portions 
sf  tlie  settlement  consisting  of  light,  dry  soil  which  are  the  most  con- 
genial to  the  production  of  good  wines.  That  of  Constantia,  more 
resembling  a  liqueur  than  a  wine,  is  the  best ;  and  it  is  singular,  that 
^e  Wne,  from  which  it  is  produced,  loses  its  richness  and  luxuriance, 
if  remoTed  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  that  plantation.  The 
wines  prodaeed  at  the  Drakenstein  farm  are  said  to  be  equally  good 
as  the  Constantia,  though  on  account  of  the  high  character  of  the 
latter,  they  do  not  bring  one-sixth  of  the  price.  Ten  or  twelve  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  wine  are  manufactured  in  the  several  districts,  having 
each  a  distinct  flavour  and  quality,  according  to  the  situation  and 
liatore  of  the  soils  in  which  they  are  produced.  When  the  Dutch  had 
possession,  the  directors  reserved  to  themselves  the  exclusive  sale  of 
tbe  Constantia  wine,  and  as  it  could  not  be  exported  by  others  to 
Europe  under  that  name,  the  planters  when  thus  prohibited,  adopted 
the  expedient  of  giving  to  their  vrines  the  name  of  maag,  or  stomach* 
wine,  to  secure  a  demand. 

Much  rain  is  unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  the  juice 

win  not  contain  the  same  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  when  exposed 

to  moisture,  which  it  does  when  under  a  genial  sun,  and  protected 

from  the  coldness  which  always  accompanies  showers.     To  what  cause 

the  poverty  and  want  of  richness  and  body  in  many  of  the  Cape  wines 

may  be  attributed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine — whether  the 

vines,  if  supported  by  trellis  work,  or  planted  like  currant-bushes, 

might  flourish  best  and  be  most  productive.     It  appears,  however^ 

that  more  is  owing  to  the  mode  of  making  the  wine  tlian  to  the  quality 

of  the  grape  ;  and  this  will  appear  evident  when  it  is  known  that  the 

grapes  of  every  description,  good  and  bad,  ripe  and  unripe,  clean  and 

vnclean,  are  all  put  together  with  the  stems  into  the  same  press,  shew-< 

ing  iJiat  ihe  quantity  more  than  the  quality  is  the  object ;  and  it  is 

therefore  clear,  that  the  tiquor  must  partake  of  the  consequences  of 

sneh  admixtures.     It. has  been  alleged  that  even  where  great  pains 

were  taken  to  make  wine  of  the  best  possible  kind,  the  attempt  has 

fallen  short  of  producing  an  article  equal  to  that  ^ade  in  France^ 
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Portugal,  or  Madeira.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  certain  htt 
not  yet  accounted  for,  that  good  grapes  sometimes  produce  inferior 
wine,  while  bad  grapes  on  the  other  hand  have  been  known  to  yield 
good  wine.  The  grapes  of  Gascony,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  many  celebrated  vineyards  on  the  Rhine,  are 
rather  insipid.  Other  circumstances,  therefore,  besides  fine  materials, 
seem  to  be  required  for  the  production  of  wine  of  a  good  quality.- 
A  good  deal  must  depend  on  the  management  of  the  fermentation, 
and  the  fining  of  the  liquor ;  while  the  bad  quality  of  the  brandy  made 
at  the  Cape  and  mixed  with  the  wines  must  tend  to  injure  them  in 
proportion  to  the  use  made  of  that  spirit. 

To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  attributed,  the  wines  of  the  Cape  do 
not  rank  in  such  high  estimation  as  those  produced  elsewhere.     Some 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  earthy  flavour  of  the  wine  as  to  its  slightly 
acid  taste,  by  the  shortness  of  the  stems  on  which  the  grapes  are 
borne,  as  being  consequently  more  exposed  to  the  damps  and  vi^urs 
of  the  soil  from  their  low  situation ;  others  think  that  these  peculiar- 
ities are  the  consequence  of  the  destructive  effects  of  the  east  winds 
bending  the  bushes  to  the  ground,  and  causing  the  fruit  to  imbibe  that 
earthy  flavour  just  alluded  to.     Perhaps  a  good  deal  is  owing  to  the 
soil,  as  well  as  to  the  salt-petre  with  which,  it  is  said,  the  sands  of  the 
country  are  impregnated.     More,  however,  may  be  attributed  to  tlie 
negligence  of  the  vine -growers  themselves,  than  to  any  other  cause, 
since  the  bunches  of  grapes  are  permitted  to  rest  on  the  ground  and 
become  coated  with  day,  in  which  state  they  are  thrown  into  the 
wine-press,  and  consequently  impart  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  liquor. 
The  casks  too,  are  bad,  and  often  so  much  smoked  with  sulphur  as  to 
leave  its  effects  perceptible  in  the  wine  for  two  or  three  years ;  and 
often  causing  it  to  sour,  especially  if  exported.     The  vines  of  different 
countries  ought  to  be  tried  here,  as  there  are  some  better  adapted  to 
particular  soils  than  others.     The  muscadel  grape  is  the  one  firom 
which  the  Constantia  wine  is  principally  made ;  to  this  as  well  as  to 
the  precaution  of  the  farmer  in  not  using  the  firuit  nor  bruising  the 
stalks  until  fully  ripe,  may  be  attributed  the  estimable  qualities  of 
that  wine.     Were  the  grapes  properly  picked  and  assorted,  previously 
to  being  pressed,  and  strict  cleanliness  observed,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  wines  of  the  Cape  firom  bearing  a  fair  competition  with 
those  of  any  other  country.     The  earliest  fruit  of  the  season  here  is 
the  purple  grape,  next  the  hauny  pod,  both  of  which  are  fleshy  and 
most  used  for  the  table  or  are  made  into  raisins.     The  crystal  grape, 
which  comes  in  last,  is  sweet  and  luscious,  being  all  juice  and  quite 
transparent. 
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Hm  practice  of  th«  government  in  farming  the  retail  licenses,  has 
tendad  to  injure  the  character  of  the  Cape  wines,  as  the  purchaser, 
with  the  view  o£  making  the  most  of  his  specuhition,  employs  the 
retaUtf  to  sell  the  very  worst  description  of  the  article  ;  hence  there 
is  a  CDntinval  mn  on  an  inferior,  cheap  wine,  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
uaefal  competition*  Thirty  three  rix-dollars  have  been  given  by  one 
person  for  a  year's  privilege  of  licensing  the  retailers,  and,  like  every 
moDopolisty  the  purchaser  is  always  watchful  of  his  own  interest. 

Wine,  at  the  Cape,  generally  sells  at  from  20  to  40  rix-dolhirs  the 

half  awm,  or  20  gallons.     In  the  frontier  settlements,  some  thriving 

vineyards  are  to  be  found,  and  the  wine,  particularly  that  kept  for 

the  Q86  of  the  owners,  is  of  a  superior  quality.     The  vine-growers 

have  mueh  to  contend  with  from  the  nature  of  the  seasons  and  the 

r^id  tranaitions  which  frequently  occur  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere^ 

while  the  labour  of  some  years  is  destroyed  by  a  sudden  deluge  of  rain 

or  the  sweeping  blasts  of  an  unexpected  whirlwind.  Many  planters  can 

do  little  more  than  support  a  respectable  appearance;  and  although  the 

British  government  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of 

the  vine,  yet  the  trade  has  not  been  successful  in  proportion  to  the 

4»{»tal  invested  in  it.     Mr.  M'Kinnon,  in  his  place  in  parliament  in 

S^tember^  1830,  stated  that  there  were  £1,900,000  embarked  in  the 

Cvpe  wine  trade  by  British  merchants  alone.     Every  inducement  was 

held  ont  to  further  the  interests  of  the  planters,  and  the  consequences 

irere  for  some  time  visible ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  as  already  stated, 

that  the  quantity  was  the  object  of  greater  consideration  than  the 

quslity,  which^  in  a  great  measure,  has  entailed  upon  it  the  character 

of  inferiority  ;  besides  whidi,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  prejudice  against  it, 

through  the  influence  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  extol  the  virtues 

of  other  wines.     The  wine  districts  do  not  extend  farther  than  30  or 

40  miles  firom  Cape  Town,  and  from  the  saudy  nature  of  the  roads  it 

requires  18  oxen  to  convey  two  leagers,  or  304  gallons,  from  the  most 

remote  of  these  districts  to  that  place ;  but  as  conveyance  of  thii 

nature  is  easily  procured,  it  is  attended  with  very  little  expense. 

This  colony  derives  much  advantage  from  the  interchange  of  its  wine 

with  odier  articles,  from  the  Mauritius,  Brazils,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 

and  New  South  Wales. 

The  scenery  connected  with  the  vineyards  does  not  convey  any- 
thing striking  or  sublime,  and  the  boundaries  of  many  of  them  are 
only  distinguished  by  smull  pillars.  The  settlements  of  great  and 
little  Drakenstein,  however,  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  embrace  a 
tract  of  country  six  or  eight  miles  in  circumference.  They  are 
situated  about  seven  hours'  ride  from  Cape  Town.     Here,  both  red . 
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ftnd  wliite  wine  of  excellent  qnality  are  made^  and  tliai  ealled  p&niaCf 
(an  imitation  of  port,)  when  of  a  proper  age,  is  a  superior  drtide. 

The  Wagon-maker's  Valley,  as  it  is  termed,  is  three  hours'  ride 
from  Drakenstein,  and  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  places  m  the 
South  of  Africa.  It  is  embosomed  in  hills,  clothed  with  grovea  of 
orange  and  citron,  pomegranates  and  peaches,  apples  and  shaddocks, 
and  every  species  of  delicious  fruit,  which,  heightened  by  the  radimce 
of  a  cloudless  sun,  and  fanned  by  gently  cooling  breeses,  render  h 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  fascinating  retreats  in  nature. 

The  barley  grown  in  the  colony  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  resembling 
bigg.     Whether  the  process  of  malting  is  not  there  properly  under* 
'stood,  or  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  grain,  is  not  well  known>  bnfc  it 
does  not  germinate  like  the  same  description  of  grain  in  Great  Britain. 
For  this  reason,  the  breweries  at  Cape  Town  liaTe  been  supplied 
with  malt  chiefly  from  England,  and  the  beer  is  of  good  qvolity  and 
In  general  use.     The  present  brewing  coneems  are  those  of  De  Neys 
and  Co.,  Van  Reenan^  Letterstead,  Le  Britton  and  Co.,  Lyngenfelter 
and  Co.,  Whiskin  and  Co. — The  beer  and  porter  made  by  theee 
traders  are  chiefly  from  sugar ;  but  all  of  them  use  grain  in  greater 
or  less  quantities ;  and,  latterly,  they  have  got  into  the  practtee  of 
malting  the  grain  of  the  colony  more  extensively  than  formerly.     Tbe 
Dutch  Company,  at  an  early  period  of  this  settlement,  introduced  the 
Deventer  method  of  brewing  under  the  superintendence  of  Jacob 
Lonwen.     Hops  are  brought  from  Europe  for  the  use  of  these  esta- 
lishments,  although  it  is  thought  that  they  might  be  cultivated  in 
some  places  of  the  settlement  with  success.*     Maize  is  reared  in 
several  varieties,  particularly  among  the  Cafires,  one  species  of  which 
tastes  like  the  sugar-cane,  but  is  astringent  and  of  a  bitter  flavour. 
This  kind  is  cultivated  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  beer,  whidi  is 
conducted  in  the  following  manner  : — The  grain  is  first   malted, 
afterwards  dried  and  ground,  and  then  boiled  to  a  thick  consistency 
which  is  subsequently  mixed  with  two  parts  of  water.     Before  it  is 
completely  cooled,  a  portion  of  the  malt  finely  powdered  is  thrown 
into  the  mixture,  fermentation  speedily  commences,  and  the  liquor  is 
in  a  short  time   fit  for  use.     This  beer  is  said  not  to  be  unpleasant, 
and  that  with  a  little  care  it  might  be  rendered  valuable.f 

Amongst  the  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Caflraria,  grain  is  preserved  in 
small  pits  about  a  foot  in  width  at  the  surfiEUse,  but  gradually  widening 

•  Vide  Notes  on  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope,  8vo.  passim. 

t  Vide  Appendix  to  2d  vol.  p.  060,  of  Thompson's  TxBTels  in  South  A&kz. 
1827. 
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l»lk«  ImMMib,  all  the  sides  being  plastered  with  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  «»w^naf;y  and  holding  from  about  10  to  28  bushels.  The  top  is 
ascsTMl  by  a  flsKfe  stone^  and  the  whole  is  rendered  impervious  to  water. 
A  euilar  practice  is  ennrent  in  Malta,  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  I>iunontv  when  in  slavery  among  the  Koubals  in  Afirici^ 
describes  the  fnaiamorea  of  this  people  as  yast  souterrains  or  immense 
graoariea  of  nrheat,  lodged  under  ground  for  its  better  preservation. 
The  exoaTatkms  are  made  to  the  depth  of  80  feet,  wide  in  propor- 
tion, and  aometimes  equal  to  a  whole  field  in  extent.  The  flooring 
nnd  waUs  are  of  timber,  over  which  mats  are  spread,  and  over  them 
plaaks  are  placed.  These  reservoirs  are  filled  to  the  height  of  70 
feet,  and  tbey  are  covered  at  the  top  with  mats  and  planks  as  at  the 
sides  and  bottom.  Over  the  whole,  earth  is  spread  to  such  a  depth 
that  it  may  be  cultivated  with  the  same  ease  and  success  as  any  part 
of  the  adjoining  lands.  This  contrivance  prevents  strangers  or 
invaders  ftom  discovering  those  valuable  repositories ;.  and  the  grain 
wtthin  these  souterrains  keeps  fresh  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
Simihur  contrivances  for  the  preservation  of  grain  were  resorted  to 
in  France ;  and  during  a  season  of  scarcity,  M.  Temaux,  the  cele- 
brated agricnltnrist,  opened  siloes  or  subterraneous  granaries  which 
had  been  several  years  closed,  out  of  which  he  supplied  the  public 
wkh  fresh  and  wholesome  com. 

The  Moors  in  Spain  were  likewise  in  the  habit  of  depositing  grain 
in  the  caverns  of  rodcs,  lined  with  straw,  the  mouths  of  which  were 
covered  with  the  same  material,  where  it  was  preserved  for  a  long 
sueecgaion  of  years.  On  the  birth  of  every  child,  a  cavern  was  filled 
with  com,  which  was  destined  to  be  its  portion  when  it  arrived  at 
matmity. 

DistUladon  is  unknown  to  the  Cafirarian  tribes,  most  of  whom 
have  scarcely  a  vessel  that  would  endure  fire.  The  Cafires  make  9^ 
sort  of  coarse  earthen-ware  by  kneading  clay  and  fine  sand  together, 
and  afterwards  shaping  the  paste  into  a  vessel  with  the  hand.  They 
are  again  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  for  some  time,  and 
hardened  ia  a  fire  made  of  cow-dung ;  these  vessels  serve  for  cooking 
victuals  and  other  culinary  purposes.  Notwithstanding  they  are  so 
nnmerons,  yet  the  people  carry  their  milk  and  other  liquids  in  baskets 
made  firom  rushes,  which  are  so  close  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
imd*  One  tribe  of  Caifres,  the  Amazizi,  have  the  art  of  making  a 
spirituous  drink  from  millet.  A  wine  of  fine  flavour  and  of  highly 
intoxicating  quality  is  made  from  a  fruit,  termed  gagaJioguha^  by  the 
Jamatians,  a  Cafire  race  that  resides  to  the  south  of  Mucaranga. 
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Doriog  dw  stay  of  Damberger  with  the  Jadrntaans,  ha  often  intak  of 
this  liquor,  and  warmly  enjoyed  its  taste,  flaroor,  and  influence. 

The  Koramas  possess  the  method  of  making  a  rery  intoxicating 
sort  of  mead  or  hydromel,  by  fermenting  honey  with  the  juice  of  a 
certain  root,  and  the  colonial  Hottentots,  who  are  in  possesion  of  the 
secret,  frequently  sell  portions  of  this  fermenting  subatanee  for  spirits 
and  tobacco.     Of  the  latter  article,  the  Boshmen  at  the  Cape  are  so 
excessively  fond,  that  they  smoke  it  with  snch  adroitness  as  to  diAise 
the  steam  throngh  both  the  month  and  nostrib ;  the  pipe  nsed  by 
these   people  is  the  shank-bone  of  a  sheep.     One   circamstanoe 
attending  the  weddings  of  the  Hottentots  is  laudable,  whidi  is  that, 
thongh  at  otiier  times  prone  to  drunkenness,  they  neyer  chink  on  these 
occasions,  neitiier  do  they  dance  nor  play  upon  musical  instmneats. 
Honey  is  plentiful  in  various  parts  of  the  interior ;  the  bees  gene- 
rally construct  their  ceUs  in  the  hollows  of  trees  or  cavities  of  rocks, 
which  are  frequently  discovered  by  means  of  a  bird,  known  to  nata- 
ralists  by  tiie  name  of  the  honey-bird.     This  creature  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  Hottentots  for  finding  out  the  honey  of  the  country. 
When  tiie  voice  of  the  bird  is  heard,  tiie  HottMitot  answers  by  a 
whistle  and  follows  it,  still  wiustiing  his  response  to  OTery  note^  till 
at  length  the  littie  warbler  conducts  him  to  the  lasdons  treasure  from 
which  neither  returns  without  the  object  of  the  pursuit.     The  hcmey 
is,  for  the  most  part,  mixed  with  an  umbelliferous  plant,  termed  (r/i , 
first  reduced  to  powder  and  then  blended  with  cold  water ;  aftor 
letting  it  ferment  for  a  night,  a  sort  of  methegUn  is  obtained,  two 
glasses  of  which  are  sufBicient  to  produce  intoxication.     Of  the  pnlve- 
rized  root  of  this  plant,  two  haadfuls  are  considered  qmte  enough  to 
make  a  few  gallons.* 

The  sugar-oane  might  be  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and  mm  and 
sugar  manufactured  of  a  quality  not  inferior  to  any  that  are  made 
elsewhere.  How  fieur  it  might  be  the  interest  of  govearnmait  to  give 
a  preference  to  tiie  plantations  in  this  quarter,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say ;  but^  unquestionably,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  Ci^  i^ 
more  congenial  to  health)  and  afibrds  better  promise  of  a  redundant 
population  than  most  of  our  other  foreign  colonies.  For  the  endgiaat, 
it  possesses  many  advantages  and  induconents,  particularly  ss  the 
government  patronise  colonisation  ;  but  the  prevalence  and  efieets  of 
certain  periodical  winds  render  many  parts  of  tiie  country  not  so 
healthy  to  Europeans  as  could  be  wished :  still,  however,  from  the 

•  Tbunbcrg*s  TraTelfl,  vol.  ii.  p.  3J. 


ffodaedve  oatare  of  th«  toil,  it  leeiiis  to  olier  a  sufficient  remnnera* 
tloa  far  the  toil  of  the  agriculturist.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  other 
graiii  dtfiTe  well,  and  tobacco  ooold  be  made  a  most  prodactive  and 
Tsiiaible  aeiiree  of  coinmeroe :  hitherto  the  colonists  hanre  not  cnkiTated 
mare  tkn  what  aerres  domestic  consomption ;  but  what  has  been 
niaed  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  tobacco  of  Virginia  growth.  Of  tlie 
line  eaongh  haa  been  nod  to  show  how  far  a  person  might  embark 
with  safety  in  its  caltiyation ;  and  from  the  local  position  of  the  Cape 
and  it*  fiwalilies  for  trade,aa  adTentnrer  could  scarcely  Ml  of  succese 
in  eaabasidag  a  ciq[atal  in  speoulatbns  in  this  colony  in  preference  to 
many  others. 

Th«  island  of  St.  Helena  hmi  litde  to  attract  attention ;  but  as  it 
IS  a  sort  of  rmdesrous  for  vessels  passing  to  and  firom  India,  it  merits 
some  notice  here  not  from  anything  indigenous,  but  from  its  locality 
and  its  having  been  the  residence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  In 
Brooke's  Hiatory  of  this  island,  are  found  some  curious  and  quaint 
regsbtions  of  its  early  governors.  From  1673  to  1687,  a  tax  of  10s. 
wasimpoeed  on  every  hogshead  of  wine  and  arrack  that  was  landed 
en  the  ishmd^  a»d  to  pcevent  a  scarcity  of  timber,  which  was  mndi 
consumed  in  the  diatiBatien  of  spirits  irom  potatoes,  an  impostof  13d. 
was  leried  for.evwy  hundred  weight  of  wood  appropriated  to  that 
purpose^  besides  4d*  for  every  gallon  of  liquor  so  manufoctured.  Not* 
vithstaadi^g  this  restriction,  the  number  of  stills  in  the  island  became 
at  kngth  audi  a  nuisaoce,  that  it  was  found  necessary'  to  suppress 
then  eBtirely»  which  was  efieeted  by  an  <Mrder  from  England  in  1700. 
By  an  edict  of  one  of  the  governors,  in  1709,  to  regulate  the  sales  of 
Uiepablio  houses,  it  was  ordered  that  a  bowl  of  punch,  made  wfdi 
one  pint  of  arinek  and  having  a  due  proportion  of  sugar  and  lemon, 
slioald  he  sold  for  two  shillings  and  no  more,  while  arrack  rated  at 
six  ahyfings  per  gatton ;  and  a  violation  of  this  order  was  followed  by 
the  forfeitnre  of  the  license  and  double  the  vaine  of  the  liquor.  If 
anypersen  considered  this  a  grievance,  he  was  at  liberty  to  give  up 
las  hnnse  for  any  unexpired  portion  of  the  year,  and  be  refonded 
for  that  tone  at  the  rate  of  £4  per  annum.  In  1754,  die  East  India 
Cooiponir  i«niod  laws  to  prevent  intemperance  in  drinking ;  for  the 
first  offisnce,  admonition  only  was  resorted  to ;  for  the  second  a  fine 
of  five  ahiUinga  was  to  be  exacted;  and  persons  of  rank  were  to  pay 
in  proportion  to  tiisir  station,  as  it  was  expected  that  they  diould  be 
an  example  to  odwrs. 

F^om  a  qMdea  of  the  gum-tree,  whidi  grows  from  20  to  30  feet 
m  height^  a  kind  of  toddy  is  extracted  by  the  inhabitants  ;  but  it  is 
not  collected  nor  used  to  any  extent.     Almost  every  valley  in  the 


yand  prodaees  rines  bat  in  too  scanty  a  portion  to  aftird  wine^  tli« 
supply  of  this  and  other  liquors  being  brought  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  only  reyenue  acGming  to  the  East  India  C^nnpaiiy, 
according  to  Lord  Valentia,  was  that  derivable  from  the  rents  of  the 
lands  and  the  monopoly  of  the  arrack  imported  into  the  islaady  which 
annaally  netted  £6,000. 

Passing  to  the  islands  in  the  Mexican  gnlf,  known  by  the  general 
name  of  the  West  Indies,  we  find  the  distillation  of  ardent  spirits 
carried  on  there  to  an  extent  not  surpassed  within  the  same  limits  of 
territory  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world.  The  time  at  whidh  the 
manufiictnre  commenced  there  is  not  exactly  ascertained,  but  die  first 
plantation  of  sngar-canes  was  established,  according  to  Oveido  Valdes, 
in  Hispaniola  or  St.  Domingo,  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1520.*  The  rapi- 
dity of  the  culture  was  such,  that,  in  1535,  there  were  not  less  than 
thirty  plantations  on  the  island  ;  and,  according  to  Bingo,  tbeare  were 
in  1544,  thirty  four  sugar*mills  established.  As  the  use  of  the  still 
was  then  known,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  not  long  after  Uiis  period 
the  distillation  of  rum  suggested  itself,  as  the  only  means  to  oompea^ 
sate  the  planter  for  the  loss  incurred  in  disposing  of  the  skimmings 
and  molasses,  after  their  separation  firom  the  sugar. 

As  to  the  name  given  to  this  spirit,  writers  are  at  varianoe^  some 
attributing  its  derivation  to  one  thing  and  some  to  another.  In  the 
German  language,  it  is  simply  termed  mm  ;  in  the  Dutch  niM,  and 
heelduivel; — in  the  Danish,  rom^  and  ^c/tfyve/;^— in  the  Swedish,  romt 
rum  ; — in  the  French,  rum^  gueldive  ; — in  the  Italian,  rtem,  Ui0a  ; — 
in  the  Spanish  rem,  rom^  tafia  ; — in  the  Portoguese,  ron  ; — and  in  the 
Russian,  rom.  The  word  rum  seems  to  have  been  formerly  used  in 
Great  Britain  to  convey  the  idea  of  any  thing^n^,  rtcA,  hetty  orexeel' 
lent :  thus  to  express  a  superior  brandy,  it  was  common  to  say  rum 
NantZy  because  the  best  description  of  that  liquor  was  distilled  at 
Nantz;  and  as  spirits  extracted  from  molasses  could  not  wdl  be 
dassed  under  the  terms  of  whiskey,  brandy,  arrack,  &c  it  was  called 
rum,  to  denote  its  excellence  or  superior  quality.  This  term  is  proba- 
bly taken  from  the  last  syllable  oi  the  Latin  word  saccharum  (aogar) ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  liquor  itself  has  been  always 
known  among  the  native  Americans  by  the  name  of  rtcm. 

The  process  of  manufiioturing  sugar  from  the  cane,  is  toe  well 
known  to  require  a  description  here,  and  the  molasses,  firom  which 
the  rum  is  principally  made,  is  the  sirup  of  the  sugar  (or  the  drain* 
ings  after  it  is  put  into  the  hogshead),  which  no  course  of  boiMng  can 

*  Historia  Natural,  dc  las  Iiidias.  Poycr's  Hist.  Barbadoes,  4to.  p.  40.  Alceda's 
Dictionary. 
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haag  to  a  dndcer  oDiigisteiiee.  The  distillatioo  of  Ah  substAtice, 
tagcdier  with  the  iHiiiTniiy  of  the  bcNlen,  hat  haen  thus  describedL 
to  the  author  by  o  gaUieman  long  reeidaBi  in  Demerary  and  the 
WestlBdie8*_ 

Fwm  Am  liqaor  of  the  caae^  wkiA  mng  warm  from  the  eoppera 
throagh  « trough  to  a  receiver  prepared  for  that  porpote,  the  skim- 
aiaga  are  taken,  and,  with  some  of  the  liquor  itself,  are  pumped  from 
a  datem  confaiwag  from  300  to  800  gallons,  when  the  fluid  is  mixed 
▼ith  water  and  moLasses  in  the  proportion  of  twenty^fiye  gallons  to 
OBie  hondred*  When  this  mixture  is  sufficiently  blended  together  in 
the  Tata  (whidi  in  some  plantations  amount  to  thirty),  it  is  covered 
OTer  with  boards  or  mats  made  of  plantain  leaves,  and  allowed  to 
ferment  for  three  or  fdur  days,  or  longer,  should  there  be  a  want  of 
yeast  or  other  ferment  to  make  it  work,  which  often  occurs  at  the 
oomnencemeiit  of  the  season*  When  reduced  to  a  due  degree  of 
acidity,  whidt  is  ascertained  by  the  subsiding  of  the  fermentation,  it  is 
nm  into  a  atill  proportioned  to  the  vat,  and  wrought  off  as  low  wines, 
ia  whidi  atate  it  is  put  into  the  still  again.  The  first  run,  or  discharge 
after  it  ia  thus  returned  to  the  still,  is  taken  off  for  high  wines  (as 
they  are  termed),  or  strong  rum,  in  the  proportion  of  25  gallons  to 
3(K),  the  atrength  of  whieh^  when  tried  by  a  glass-bead  instrument,  is 
fiom  18^  to  22^,  The  second  run  of  the  still,  which  is  drawn  off  in 
ctts  and  carried  by  negroes  to  another  vessel,  is  of  a  strength  from 
23^  to  36^.  From  these  two  runnings  of  the  still,  the  rum  exported 
from  the  eolony  of  Demerary  is  made  np.  The  deficiency  in  the 
■fer«agth  of  the  second  distillation  is  supplied  by  an  addition  £rom  the 
first,  which  is  always  stronger  than  that  exported,  and  of  too  ardent 
ft  nature  to  be  used  by  itself,  25^  being  colony  proof.  In  the  Wind- 
ward  idands,  one-third  of  the  skimmings  is  mixed  with  one-third  of 
^  leea,  or  dtmdery  and  one-third  of  water.  When  these  begin  to 
^Brment,  which  they  usually  do  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  first  mixture 
of  mohaaea  takes  place  in  the  proportion  of  six  gallons  for  every 
hondred  g^ons  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
«i  additional  quantity  of  molasses  is  added.  The  fermentation  ia 
(oaq»ered  by  the  addition  of  cold  or  warm  water.  Dunderj  a  term 
luifamiliar  to  the  ear  of  a  European  distiller,  is  the  lees  or  feculencies 
of  fwmer  distillations,  serving  all  the  purposes  of  yeast  in  the  fermen- 
tation. It  is  derived  from  a  Spanish  word,  redundevy  the  same  aa 
redundans  in  Latin,  and  is  well  known  among  the  planters  in  the  West 

Indies*  The  attenuating  properties  of  this  ferment  are  such,  that  the 
nuiterials,  with  which  it  is  mixed,  are  said  to  yield  a  much  greater 

proj^tion  of  spirit  than  could  be  obtained  if  they  were  fermented 
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without  It.*     It  terves  the  same  purpose  ai  jahtp  mi^cod  widi  moliMei, 
which  has  been  tomettmes  employed  in  Great  Britain  for  cattiiig  down 
the  frothy  head  at  the  oloae  of  the  fermentation ;  and  it  is  inuallj 
preserved  from  one  year  to  another  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  snch 
large  quantities  as  to  fill  most  of  the  backs  or  fermenting  tons. 
Dunder  soon  becomes  covered  with  so  thick  a  film  as  to  exdnde  the 
Mr,  and  the  sediment  leaves  the  intermediate  fluid  pore  and  inf  a 
bright  amber  colour,  which,  when  carefully,  drawn  off,  is  employed  as 
already  described,  in  proportions  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  fermen- 
tation, and  to  this  dunder  many  attribute  the  best  flavour  of  the 
rum.     Besides  this  very  essential  ingredient,  various  mixtures  are 
used  in  the  fermenting  process,  such  as  tartar,  nitre,  sea*water,  or 
common  salt.     In  some  of  the  islands,  a  still  usually  makes  about 
220  gallons  of  rum  in  the  day.     These  are  produced  from  about  580 
gallons  of  low  wines  ;  or  113  of  mm  from  1200  gallons  of  wash ; 
this  liquor  is  of  such  a  strength  that  oliye  oil  will  sink  in  it,  and  seldom 
exceeds  proof,  though,  sometimes,  by  double  distillation,  it  is  made  to 
approach  the  strength  of  alcohol.     The  process  of  distilling  is  in 
general  slow,  and  much  caution  is  observed  in  the  condensation  of  the 
spirit.    To  provide  against  a  scarcity  of  water,  which  often  ooeurs  in 
the  islands,  they  preserve,  in  large  ttas  or  tanks,  a  sufficiency  of  rain- 
water to  enable  them  to  mix  the  molasses,  &c.  and  to  cool  the  worm 
of  the  still.     As  the  water  becomes  heatedm  the  worm*tnb,  it  is  car- 
ried to  coolers  w  cisterns,  and,  when  cold,  is  run  again  up<m  the 
worm.     In  most  of  the  islands,  the  curing-houses  for  sugar  and  the 
distilleries  for  rum  are  constructed  on  the  sides  of  canab,  and  the 
eanes  are  carried  either  in  boats  or  by  n^gro^  from'  the  plantationf 
to  these  houses.     From  ^ve  to  six  immense  copper  boilers  are  kept 
in  each  of  those  houses,  while  the  greatest  deanlineis  is  preserved  in 
the  distillery,  a  precaution  highly  neoessary  in  every  concern  of  tliii 
land,  and  which  nrast  contribute  largely  to  the  strength  and  parity 
of  the  rum.t     In  Janudca,  the  operations  go  on  without  intermission ; 
the  negroes  being  formed  into  what  are  called  spells  or  divisions,  tvre 
or  three  occasionidly  relieving  each  other  at  stated  intervab. 

The  richness  of  flavour  peculiar  to  this  spirit,  whidi  has  rendered 
k  fiunous  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  liie  raw  juice  and  the  fruigments  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  are 
mashed  and  fermented  with  the  other  materials  in  the  tan.  Ths 
essential  oil  of  the  cane  is  thus  imparted  to  the  wash,  and  csrriod 

•  Edwards*  History  of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  232,  233. 
t  Williams's  Tour  through  Jamaica,  8vo.  p.  6. 
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or«r  in  the  dABtUlation ;  for  sugary  when  dtslUled  by  iUelf,  hiui  no 
peculiar  ibiTOilr  different  from  other  spirita.  Time  adds  mnch  to  the 
Biiidnesa  and  value  of  rum,  which  the  planters  often  improve  by  the 
addition  of  pine-i^ple  jnice. 

To  calcalate  the  cost  of  mm  to  the  sugar  planter  is  difficult ;  in 
general,  it  is  estimated  that  one-fourth  of  the  entire  produce  of  a  plan- 
tation may  in  point  of  value  consist  of  rum,  and  accordingly  one- 
ionrth  of  the  expenditure  may  be  taken  as  the  first  cost  of  the  rum, 
and  die  remaining  three-fourths  as  that  of  the  sugar.  Some  say  that 
the  charge  of  making  rum  beara  a  similar  proportion  to  that  of  home 
madespirita,  but  ibis  is  an  erroneous  assumption.  Rum  is  made  from 
the  mofaMSes  or  that  part  mi  the  cane-juice  which  will  not  crystallise 
into  sugar  aa  also  from  the  scum  which  is  taken  off  during  the 
saocbartfic  process,  and  which  in  sweetness  is  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
moheses*  Liet  ns  take,  as  a  standard,  a  distillery  on  a  plantation 
producing  250  hogsheads  of  sugar  yielding  15,000  gallons  of  molasses 
»d  scum  equal  to  5,000  gallons,  netting  in  all  20,000  gallons  of 
molasses.  These  would  produce  about  15,000  gallons  of  proof  rum, 
whkh,  when  brought  to  the  British  market,  would  be  reduced  by 
the  voyage  to  about  13,500  gallons,  the  average  loss  being  ten  per 
cent.  These  would  cost  the  manufacturer  throughout  the  islands 
^m  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  Id.  per  gallon,  independent  of  all  charges  for 
inmeheons,  freight,  commission,  and  other  unavoidable  expenses. 

From  this  statement,  it  must  appear  that  the  distiller  of  mm  has 
little  or  no  profit,  but  being  the  grower  of  the  material,  and  having 
^  capital  embarked  in  the  trade,  he  is  compelled  to  numufacture  it 
^m  necessity,  and  the  sooner  he  can  turn  the  article  to  account  the 
l^ctter  he  is  enabled  to  bear  loss  and  meet  his  engagements. 

The  average  exports  of  rum  from  the  principal  islands,  in  1787, 
unounted  to  6,345,966  gallons.  From  Barbadoes,  in  the  medium  of 
^ght  years,  from  1740  to  1748,  the  export  amounted  to  12,884 
poncheons  of  100  gallons  each.  In  1810,  as  appears  from  the  Parlia- 
vientary  reports,  3,428,452  gallons  were  exported  to  Great  Britain 
from  Jamaica  dione,  and  in  1813,  not  less  than  3,763,281  gallons. 

In  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  the  juice  of  the  cane  is  chiefiy  con- 
certed into  simp  and  aft;erwards  distilled  into  taffia  or  rum,  of  which 
there  is  a  very  lai^e  consumption  ;  it  being  the  favourite  liquor  of 
the  natives.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cayes,  on  this  island,  there  are 
^tj^ne  small  distilleries,  or,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  inhabitants, 
S^ldiveriesj  which  consume  about  two  milUons  of  pounds  of  sirup, 
i^nnoally  affording  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  gallons  of 
^^tty  an  inferior  kind  of  spirit.      Four  thousand   five  hundred 


Iiogsheads  of  this  liquor,  with  m  hundred  hogsheads  of  mm 
of  sixty  gallons  each,  were  made  in  1826,  most  of  the  jnohis- 
ses  having  heen  purchased  for  the  distillers;  the  proprietors  of 
the  plantations  being  generally  too  poor  to  erect  distilleries.  When 
this  island  was  in  possession  of  the  French,  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
both  clayed  and  raw,  was  carried  on  to  considerable  extent :  molasses 
was  then  a  limited  export.  In  1789,  there  were  25,7491bs.  of  it 
shipped ;  in  1801,  the  quantity  was  99,4191bs.,  while  for  the  nine 
years  previous  to  1826,  only  once,  (in  1822)  were  211,9271bs. 
exported ;  the  whole  of  the  sirup  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
tctffia,*  The  quantity  of  rum  sent  out  of  this  island  has  always  been 
limited ;  all  that  is  now  made  is  required  for  home  consumption ;  but 
considerable  quantities  of  wines,  brandies,  and  beer,  are  imported  from 
France ; — Hock,  Rhenish  wines,  and  gin  from  Holland,  with  porter 
and  cider  from  the  United  States.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  rum  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  from  the  5th  of  January,  1829,  to  the  5th  January,  1830, 
there  were  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone^  6,901,607 
proof  gallons,  and  in  1832,  6,934,759  gallons,  a  detail  of  which,  as 
sent  from  each  of  the  islands,  will  be  found  in  a  Table  of  the  Addenda. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  quantity  of  rum  oonsumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  in  1800,  to  3,049,590  imperial  gallons, 
while  the  consumption  of  1829  was  3,375,866,  shewing  an  increase 
in  the  use  of  this  spirit  of  upwards  oi  ten  per  cent.  Notwithstanding 
this  increase,  the  planters  complained  of  the  distressed  and  almost 
ruinpus  state  of  the  trade,  alleging,  that  although  they  contributed 
considerably  towards  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  and  had  importaut 
claims  on  the  government,  yet  the  consumption  of  home-made  spirits 
was  encouraged  to  a  degree  highly  injurious  to  their  interests.  In 
1829,  there  were  22,690,270  imperial  gallons  of  British  spirite  con- 
sumed, while  in  1800,  there  were  only  5,386,313  used,  thus  showing 
in  that  period  a  preference  to  the  use  of  the  home-manufacture  of 
420  per  cent.,  a  measure  calculated  to  bring  destructive  consequences 
on  the  West  India  planter. 

The  superior  quality  of  the  rum  manufactured  in  the  colony  of 
Demerary  has,  it  is  thought,  injured  the  demand  for  the  rum  of  the 
islands.  Its  distillation,  as  appears  from  Bolingbroke,  has  been 
carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  the  perseverance  and  skill  of 
several  scientific  men,  who  have  succeeded  in  causing  the  rum  of 
Essequibo  and  Demerary  to  be  as  much  in  request  in  the  Amen*^**^ 
market  as  that  of  Jamaica  is  in  England. 

•  M<Kenzie*s  Notes  on  llayti,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 
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The  foHowing^  efxportsof  ram,  since  the  last  establishment  of  the 
British  cnstom-honse  on  that  settlement  are  thus  recorded  :^* 

From  the  1st  October,  1803,  till  September  10th,      Punchs.     Hhds. 

1804,  4,887  0 

Ditto,     10th  of  September,  1804,  til]  January  5, 

1805.  s 504  0 

Ditto,    5th  Jaouary,  1805,  tilljanuary  5th,  1806,  8,611  17 

Ditto,    5th  January,  1806,  till  January  5th,  1807,  4,722  17 

Ditto,    5th  January,  1822,  till  January  5th,  1823,  20,059  1839 

The  export  from  this  colony  into  Great  Britain  for  the  year  end* 
ing  5th  January,  1823,  amounted  to  1,193,556  gallons ;  and  for  the 
year  ending  5th  January,  1829,  to  1,358,458  proof  gallons. 

The  produce  expected  by  a  planter  in  Demerary  is  at  the  rate  of 
80  gallons  for  every  hogshead  of  sugar  which  his  estate  produces, 
««^  hogshead  Averaging  12001bs.  The  rum  made  on  a  sugar  estate 
18  generally  calculated  to  pay  all  its  expenses.*  In  the  West  India 
islands  also,  it  has  been  computed,  that  if  a  plantation  be  carefoily 
managed,  the  sale  of  the  molasses  and  mm  together  will  defray  the 
ordinary  charges  of  the  estate. 

Besides  rum,  the  beverages  common  to  most  Europeans  are  fami- 
Har  in  the  islands*  Hospitality  is  a  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
inliabitants ;  and  the  practice  of  drinking  is  too  often  carried  to  excess. 
Uost  other  liquors  are  preferred  to  new  rum,  which  is  considered 
^eiy  unwholesome,  and  is  not  unaptly  termed  by  the  inhabitants 
"  kill  deviL"  To  its  excessive  use  may  be  attributed  the  death  of  many 
brare  men  in  our  naval  and  military  service.  A  seaman,  says  Boling* 
^roke,  belonging  to  one  of  his  Maiesty's  ships,  stationed  in  the  West 
Iii<he8,  suddenly  turned  quite  black  in  several  parts  of  his  body,  and 
^as  evidently  in  a  putrescent  state.  The  surgeon  requested  leave  of 
tke  captam  to  open  and  examine  him,  when  a  quart  of  new  rum, 
^'^rly  as  clear  as  when  first  issued  from  the  still,  was  found  in  his 
itomach,  which  had  evidently  caused  his  death. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie,  during  his  residence  in  St.  Domingo,  remarked, 
^  the  victims  to  the  climate  were  chiefly  the  crews  of  foreign 
vessels  who  made  too  great  a  use  of  new  rum,  which,  with  the  climate 
Itself,  proved  overwhelming.! 

In  a  country  where  the  heat  of  the  climate  must  tend  to  relax  the 
length  of  the  body,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  fatal  consequences 
<^i  drinking  to  excess :  even  at  home  we  have  too  many  deplorable 

Bolingbroke*s  Statistical  Account  of  the  Settlements  on  the  Demarary,  &c. 
*^-  p.  100. 
t  Notes  on  Hayti,  toI.  i,  p.  14. 
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iurtanees  of  a  umUar  fatality  caused  hj  even  a  smaDer  poitiMi  o£ 
ardent  spirita.  Moderation  in  all  tituations  is  oondudTe  to  health, 
but  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  tropics,  where  there  are  so  many- 
sources  of  disease,  forbearance  and  caution  are  especially  neces- 
sary. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  has  been  lately  introduced  into  the  isfamd 
of  Cuba ;  but,  from  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  very  unpro- 
ductive. In  1763,  bees  were  introduced  by  emigrants  from  Florida, 
and  they  multiplied  so  much  in  the  hollows  of  the  trees  that  they 
soon  obtained  honey  enough  for  their  annual  consumption*  In  1777, 
they  exported  honey  to  the  amount  of  7I5,0001bs. 

Madeira,  claret,  punch,  porter,  and  dder,  are  favourite  liquors  in 
many  of  the  islands,  as  also  a  drink,  termed  Sangaree,  which  consists 
of  half  Madeira  and  half  water,  acidulated  witib  lime  juice  and  sweet- 
ened with  sugar.  This  drink  is  also  in  much  request  in  New  Gallic 
cia,  and  other  ports  of  South  America.  The  ingredients  in  its  com- 
position are  a  mixture  of  wine,  sugar,  lemon-juice,  and  spices.  The 
practice  of  partaking  of  these  at  all  hours  pretty  generally  prevails  ; 
even  in  tiie  senate  house  at  Barbadoes,  the  members  drink  punch. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Pinckard  was  there,  two  persons  suddenly 
appeared  with  a  large  bowl  and  a  two-quart  glass  filled  with  punch 
and  sangaree.  These  were  first  presented  to  die  speaker,  who,  after 
dipping  deep  into  the  bowl,  passed  it  among  the  members.  Nor  were 
the  audience  forgotten,  as  it  was  considered  to  be  correctiy  in  order 
for  strangers  to  join  in  this  part  of  the  debate.*  The  practice  of  late 
breakfasts  in  difierent  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  particularly  in  St. 
Domingo,  has  given  rise  to  the  introduction  of  wine  and  spirits  at 
those  meals,  and  a  succession  of  excess  in  their  use  through  the  day 
has  often  been  the  consequence.  Persons  have  been  known  to  drink 
so  deeply  on  those  occasions  as  to  be  carried  o£F  wholely  senseless, 
while  the  necessaries  of  life  being  procurable  for  a  mere  trifle,  the 
lower  orders  are  thereby  enabled  to  indulge  more  freely  in  the  luxury 
of  their  favorite  drink,  rum  or  (qfia. 

It  is  a  custom  in  most  of  the  West  India  islands  to  place  on  the 
side-board  a  capacious  bowl  of  cold  punch,  to  allay  thirst  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  To  this  a  peculiar  flavour  is  usually  imparted  by  an 
infusion  of  the  juice  of  the  acajou  apple. 

In  the  island  of  St.  Kitts,  a  drink  called  Swizzle  is  much  used ;  it 
is  a  mixture  of  rum  with  about  six  times  the  quantity  of  water, 
rendered  palatable  by  the  infusion  of  some  aromatic  ingredients. 

*  Pinc1uurd*t  Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  roL  i.  p.  4S9. 
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This  beverage  is  often  expensive,  because  water  has  frequently  to  be 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  sometimes  rum  and  wine 
are  given  in  exchange. 

From  the  fruit  of  a  tree  called  Mamme,  or  Mamme-Sapota  (Achras) 
18  made  the  highly  esteemed  cordial,  L*eau  des  noiaux*  This  fruit 
the  French  term  Vapricot  de  Saint  Dominique;  it  contains  two 
large  stones,  which  are  employed  in  giving  spirits  a  ratafia  flavour. 
The  Mamme  is  a  splendid  tree,  lofly,  shady,  and  green,  shooting  up 
into  a  pyramidal  figure,  and  producing  only  one  large  fruit  in  the 
year.  If  eaten  raw,  it  is  indigestible,  yet  ij;  makes  an  exquisite 
conserve.* 

When  the  negroes  cannot  procure  rum,  they  make  a  fermented 
Kqaor  from  cassada,  resembling  beer,  which  in  Barbadoes  is  termed 
piworree,^  and  in  other  places  out/cou.  This  plant,  the  fhanioc  or 
mandioc  of  America,  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  shrub,  or  small  tree, 
and  produces  roots  somewhat  resembling  parsnips.J  From  both  thef 
bitter  and  sweet  cassada  a  nutritious  bread  is  made,  which  is  thua 
prepared  by  the  natives  -.—When  the  roots  are  washed  and  scraped 
clean,  they  are  grated  very  fine  and  squeezed  through  a  coarse  bag 
or  sieve,  either  of  hair  or  hemp,  into  pot  or  stone  vessel,  and  dried  by 
a  gentle  heat,  until  the  mixture  becomes  farinaceous  or  mealy.  In 
this  state  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  is  frequently  made  into  exceUent  pud- 
dings; previously  it  is  a  deadly  poison.  From  the  roote  a  starch 
called  tapioca  is  prepared,  which  is  a  profitable  export  to  the  Brazi- 
lians. In  some  of  the  islands,  the  juice  expressed  from  the  cassada 
is  made  into  starch  by  the  simple  process  of  letting  it  stand  until  the 
heavier  parts  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  water  being 
drawn  off  and  the  residue  dried  in  the  sun,  the  tapioca  of  commerce 

is  produced.  ^   ^  . ,      j 

The  ouycou  is  sometimes  brewed  very  strong,  and  it  is  considered 
both  nourishing  and  refreshing.  Molasses  and  yams  are  used  in  the 
preparation,  and  theUquor,  after  fermentation,  is  of  a  reddish  colour. 
Great  quantities  of  this  beverage  are  consumed  at  feasts,  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  Anciently  they  had  a  liquor 
like  the  Mexican  AtoUe,  which  was  of  thick  consistence,  and  composed 
of  maize  and  flour  seasoned  with  sugar  and  spices.  The  ovycou  was 
made  thus:— An  earthen  vessel,  containing  about  sixty  quarts,  was 
nearly  filled  with  water,  into  which  were  thrown  two  pounded  roots 

•  West  India  Sketch  Book. 

t  Vide  Pinckard'i  Notes,  p.  4W. 

1  Robertson's  Hist.  America,  vol.  tt.  p.  7. 
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of  Canada  with  twelve  tweet  potatoes,  a  gallon  of  jnioe  of  sugar- 
cane) and  a  dozen  of  ripe  bananas.  The  vessel  being  closed,  the  mix- 
tore  was  left  to  ferment  for  two  or  three  days,  and  when  completely 
attenuated,  the  scum  was  removed  firom  the  surface,  and  the  liquor 
was  then  fit  to  be  used.  Though  the  material  of  this  drink  was  said 
to  be  strong  and  exhilarating,  yet  it  was  considered  inferior  to  Moby 
or  Mobby,  which  is  said  to  resemble  French  wine.  The  Mab^f  is 
made  by  mixing  about  half  a  gallon  of  clarified  sirup  with  about  30 
quarts  of  water,  twelve  oranges  cut  into  quarters,  with  a  like  number 
of  red  sweet  potatoes.  In  about  thirty  hours  after,  during  which  it 
has  undergone  the  operation  of  fermentation,  it  is  ready  for  the  goblet. 
This  drink,  as  the  name  imports,  is  probably  an  imitation  of  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  Mabal  palm  found  in  the  districts  lying  along 
the  Congo,  firom  which  many  of  the  negroes  in  these  settlements 
have  been  carried  as  slaves,  and  no  doubt  brought  the  term  with 
them. 

The  bitter  cassada  is  poisonous  when  raw,  but  heat  deprives  it  of 
that  quality.  Rayndi  asserts,  that  the  cassada  or  manioc  plant  was 
originally  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  firom  Africa,  and  that  the 
Indians  were  first  instructed  by  the  negroes  in  the  art  of  converting 
the  poisonous  root  into  wholesome  food.  Edwards  contradicts  this, 
and  shews  from  the  first  decad  of  P.  Martyr,  which  bears  date  Novem- 
ber, 1493,  that  the  cassada  fumuhed  the  islanders  with  the  principal 
part  of  their  food  at  the  time  when  they  were  visited  by  Columbus, 
and  long  before  any  of  the  negro  tribes  were  brought  thither.* 

The  attachment  of  the  aborigines  to  the  pleasures  of  intoxication  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  following  circumstance,  and  shews  that  when 
4rink  could  not  be  obtained  to  efiect  this  delightful  sensation,  they 
had  recourse  to  many  subterfuges  to  supply  the  defect.  Among 
others,  the  fiimes  of  tobacco  were  a  fiivourite  substitute.  These  they 
exhaled  through  a  tube  formed  like  a  Y,  the  two  branches  of  which 
were  inserted  into  each  nostril,  while  the  stem  was  embedded  in  a 
vessel  of  burning  leaves.  The  vapour  thus  conmiunicated  soon 
afiected  the  brain  of  the  inhaler,  and  produced  all  the  stnpifying 
results  and  visionary  pleasures  usually  ascribed  to  opium.  This  mode 
of  intoxicating  was  often  preferred  to  that  excited  by  drinking,  Bm 
>  so  sudden  were  its  consequences,  that  the  stoutest  individual  has  been 
prostrated  in  a  few  minutes.  But  since  the  introduction  of  distilla- 
tion into  these  islands,  forced  methods  of  inebriation  are  seldom 
practised. 

•  Edwmrda*  Hist,  of  W.  Indies.   Also  Robertson's  Hist,  of  America,  vol.  ii.  ^ote,  p.  5i». 
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la  th6  AntUlM,  the  rine  never  tacceeded  to  any  extent,  but 
fiinneriy  the  Spaniards  resident  in  the  north  ode  of  Jamaica^  colti- 
Tated  considerable  vineyardsy  and  made  a  good  wine  resembling 
claret.  Bnt  the  ease  with  which  the  wines  of  Europe  can  be  procured, 
renders  the  cnltiralaon  of  the  vine  for  that  purpose  unnecessary.  In 
many  of  the  sugar  plantations  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  each  of  the 
negroes  is  allowed  to  take  in  cabbashes  about  half  a  gallon  of  hot 
purified  cane  juice,  which  he  sometimes  ferments  by  means  of  the 
dkewsHekwithe^  or  chewed  cane,  making  thereby  a  palatable  kind  of 
beer.  At  other  limes  he  uses  it  in  the  simple,  nnfermented  state,  to 
refresh  him  durii^  the  toils  of  the  day.  The  overseer  often  carries 
a  qunntity  of  it  in  a  bamboo  staff,  but  more  frequently  substitutes 
rum  in  preference,  and  may  be  seen  occasionaDy  walking  with  one 
end  of  his  cane  elevated  to  the  clouds,  whQe  he  is  regaling  himself 
out  of  tiie  other.  It  is  a  custom  among  the  negroes  here,  wluch  has 
been  carried  from  Africa,  to  make  a  libation,  or  first-fruit  offering,  by 
pouring  a  little  liquor  on  the  ground  before  they  drink  any  of  it  them- 
selves, a  practice  also  prevalent  in  several  parts  of  Asia. 

For  a  view  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  revenue  arinng  to 
Great  Britain  from  the  rum  imported  from  those  islands,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  that  part  of  this  work  which  treats  of  home  distiUation. 
To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  value  of  rum  as  an  article  of  consump- 
tion for  the  Brilish  nation,  and  the  advantages  whidi  might  arise 
from  its  unrestricted  importation,  would  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
oonriderations  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  work.  But  it  may  be 
observed,  that «  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  this  article  as  exclu* 
sively  the  produc^on  and  manufacture  of  colonies  subject  to  our  own 
laws  and  government,  rather  than  to  the  consumption  of  foreign  grain 
brought  into  Great  Britain,  and  made  into  spirits  at  considerable 
expense,  to  the  injury  of  our  agricultural  interests  at  home,  and  of 
those  of  our  dependencies  abroad. 

Prejudices  injurious  to  the  West  India  planters  have  too  frequently 
been  formed  from  erroneous  impressions  of  the  condition  of  the 
daves ;  and,  therefore,  a  disinclination  is  manifested  to  encourage  any 
branch  of  manufacture  in  which  they  are  employed.  Bnt  without  in 
the  most  remote  degree  advocating  slavery,  which,  in  its  mildest  state^ 
must  always  tend  to  the  degradation  of  our  species,  it  may  be  proper  « , 
to  shew  that  the  manner  in  which  the  negroes  are  generally  treated  is 
diflbrent  from  what  is  commonly  represented.  Most  of  the  regula- 
tions a£bcting  the  slave  population  are  not  determined  by  tbe  wiD 
of  the  proprietor,  but  are  settiedby  law  and  are  calculated  to  promote 
the  comforts  of  the  slaves.     They  are  either  provided  with  provision 
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yrolind,  wbich  they  are  permitted  to  cultirate^  or  fomLdied  mik  an 
equiTalent  in  money  or  food.  They  are  also  clothed,  an^  when  ill, 
have  medical  attendance  and  medicine.  When  old,  their  infinmties 
are  provided  for  by  a  sort  of  superannuation  allowance,  averaging  ten 
pounds  per  annum.  These  regulations  vary  in  different  islands  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  localities,  but  all  tend  to  soften  the  aspe* 
rities  of  slavery.  In  many  of  the  islands  it  is  the  practice  to  givo 
each  slave,  in  the  morning  before  going  to  work,  a  cup  of  coffee,  » 
glass  of  rum,  or  some  other  warm  beverage,  such  as  g^ger  tea; 
besides  which  he  gets,  once  or  twice  a  day,  tveak  diversioHf  that  is 
mm  and  water  sweetened  with  molasses.  That  cruelties  from  harsh 
•  and  brutal  taskmasters  have  been  inflicted  on  many  of  those  unfor- 
tunate beings,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  to  brand  all  the  planters 
with  a  savage  barbarity  and  want  of  feeling,  would  be  wanton  and 
unfounded*  Man  here  in  a  dvilised  state  is  not  insenuble  to  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  nor  does  he  act  in  opposition  to  those  laws  which 
regulate  society  in  other  countries. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  slavery  in  the  colonies  has,  by  an  act 
of  th^  British  legislature,  been  abolished;  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether,  undern  different  system  of  treatment,  the  condition  of 
the  Afritons  in  the  West  Indies  will  be  more  conducive  to  their  hap- 
piness by  putting  them  on  an  equality  with  the  intelligent  and 
polished  inhabitants  of  those  regions. 

The  Church  of  England,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  other  mis- 
sionaries have  been,  for  some  time,  engaged  among  them  in  the  incul- 
cation of  sound  religious  principles,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
fear  of  God,  the  love  of  their  fellow-men,  and  a  respect  for  lh.e  laws 
and  regulations  of  dvilized  society.  These,  with  the  influence  of  the 
useful  arts  of  agriculture,  manufactures^  and  trade,  must  prove  of  the 
highest  benefit  not  only  to  the  well-being  of  the  present  generation, 
but  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  have  been  emandpated  from  the. 
thraldom  of  slavery. 

On  directing  our  observations  to  the  American  continent,  we  find 
that  when  the  Spaniards  first  visited  Mexico  and  J^eru,  the  inhabi- 
tants understood  the  preparation  of  several  intoxicating  drinks  procured 
from  maize  or  Indian  com,  from  the  manioe  or  roots  of  theyuecof  and 
from  the  agave  or  maguey^  a  spedes  of  aloes.  The  Indian  com, 
when  bruised  and  fermented  into  a  kind  of  inspissated  drink,  was 
called  chica,*  and  much  resembled  beer  in  its  qualities.  Chiea  is  a 
generic  term  for  any  sort  of  inspissated  drink,  such  as  the  juice  ot 
the  grape  simply  boiled;  or  the  liquor  of  the  sugar-cane.     Acosta  is 

•  Skinner'g  Present  State*  of  Peru,  4to.  p.  368. 
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of  oj^lliloii  that  tUs  word  is  of  Haytian  origin,  as  it  does  not  belong  to 
any  known  langnago  in  the  Indies ;  the  same  obflervatton  applies  to 
the  irord  inaiae.  Chica^  denominated  the  nectar  of  the  Peruvians, 
isnsade  by  poimding  the  maize  into  a  fine  powder  and  placing  it  in  a 
heap,  around  wluch  a  number  of  females  place  themselres,  and  chew 
the  material  into  a  sort  of  paste.  After  chewing,  it  is  taken  from  the 
moirth  and  roDed  between  the  hands  into  round  balls,  which  are  placed 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  like  cannon  shot  in  a  fortification.  This 
openitioii  being  finished,  they  are  then  baked  over  a  fire  and  put  into 
a  certain  quantity  of  water  where  they  ferment  and  form  the  fluid  now 
under  consideration.  Chica  tastes  like  a  mixture  of  table  beer  and 
cider.  It  is  considered  as  nutritious  as  porter,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  forbidding  mode  of  preparation,  is  extremely  grateful  in  hot 
weather,  and  not  by  any  means  prejudicial  to  health.  During  the 
time  of  the  carnival,  great  quantities  of  Chica  are  consumed,  as  the 
people,  on  such  occasions,  are  permitted  to  amuse  themselves  in 
various  indulgences.  Even  females  are  often  seen  on  horseback  at 
full  gaKop,  contending  for  no  more  than  a  draught  of  Chica.  In  Peru, 
is  another  kind  of  Chiec^  made  from  the  Algaroba  tree,  accounted 
very  pleasing,  and  of  which  the  people  are  extremely  fond.  When 
taken  moderately,  it  is  considered  wholesome,  and  conducive  not 
oidy  to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  but  to  strengthen  the  constitiitioa. 

No  Irishman  shews  greater  partiality  for  his  native  whiskey,  nor 
indulges  in  it  more  fr«ely,than  the  Peruvian  does  in  lus  attachment  to 
\m  beloved  Chica*  To  make  the  drink  from  the  manioc  or  yueca,  the 
roots  are  boiled  and  bruised  into  a  paste,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chiea  from  mabe,  the  women,  by  the  application  of  their  saliva,  convert 
into  a  fluid,  called  tnasatOi*  in  the  manner  practised  for  a  similar 
purpose  by  the  inhabitants  of  Formosa,  the  South  Sea  islanders,  and  the 
Braziliaiis.  This  fluid  is  left  for  three  days  to  ferment,  which,  by  the 
infusion  of  some  water,  becomes  a  very  powerful,  intoxicating  liquor. 
When  strained,  it  is  sometimes  called  Kiebla,  and  the  spirit  distilled 
from  it  puichiu.  The  Peruvians  cultivate  the  yueca^  and,  in  clearing  the 
forests  for  that  purpose,  they  use  hatchets  made  of  stone,  resembling 
oars,  bat  having,  instead  of  a  handle,  two  ears  with  a  channel  to  seopre 
the  extremity  by  means  of  cords.f  Temple  mentions  a  singular  super- 
stition of  the  Peruvians,  who,  on  one  of  their  chiefr  being  slain,  dipped 
pieees  of  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  in  his  blood,  and  afterwards  sold 
them  to  the  women  employed  in  making  Chica^  in  order  that  these 
rags  might  be  thrown  into  it  on  particular  occasions  tu  produce  a 

•  Skinner's  Present  State  of  Peru,  p.  380.        » 
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ehann,  wlum  all  the  liidiastt  in  the  neigUwnrlioody  male  aad  female, 
aMembled  to  diink  of  this  horrible  bererage.  At  dinner  parties,  itia 
enatomary  to  have  on  a  aide-table  several  bottles  of  nun*  apmee  beer, 
and  other  liquors^  with  cakes  and  eonfectionsy  of  which  the  gnesU  par- 
take on  entering  the  room.  The  same  glass  is  used  by  the  whole 
company,  and  it  woold  be  deemed  nncoarteous  if  any  lieaitated  to 
drink  alter  another.  The  more  Ups  the  glass  has  touched,  the  more 
friendship  in  the  acceptance  ;  and  should  any  indiridual  from  sqneam- 
iahness  look  for  a  place  that  had  been  untouched,  he  would  be  treated 
With  contempt  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  When  a  lady  honours  a 
gentleman  by  drinking  to  him,  he  takes  her  glass  and  cautiously 
etacryee  to  place  his  lips  on  the  rery  spot  whick  she  had  touched  with 
hers,  and  then  draina  the  contents  to  the  last  drop.  It  is  usual  at 
parties,  when  the  guests  become  mdlow  and  a  fayourite  toast  is  dnmk, 
to  slurer  the  glasses  to  aUHus^  implying  that  the  subject  is  too  good 
ever  again  to  suffer  the  same  glasses  to  be  defiled  by  b^ng  made  to 
contain  a  bumper  to  any  less  exceptionable  sentiment.*  The  juice  of 
the  Agave  is  by  the  Peruvians  fermented  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Mexico,  where  it  is  made  into  a  kind  of  wine  called  pulque  otpouehrch 
by  others  denominated  ocf/t.  When  Francis  Pizarro  had  his  first 
interview  with  the  Inca  Atahualpa,  he  was  presented  with  a  golden 
goblet  of  this  wine.  The  Inca,  holding  a  similar  one  in  his  hand, 
pledged  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  which  he  hoped  would  lead 
to  thegood  of  himself,  ins  country,  and  his  people.  Pizairo  observed 
that  the  inhabitants,  at  that  time,  understood  the  brewing  of  beer  from 
oats,  and  fi»und  ale-houses  established  for  its  sale.  Pulque^  orPauehntt 
is  at  present  in  great  donand  all  over  the  South  American  continent, 
and  the  spirit  extracted  from  it  is  known  by  the  name  oiMexicalt  or 
agfua  tndiente  de  Maguey^  from  the  circumstance  of  its  distillation 
kavmg  been  first  introduced  at  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
manufacture  of  this  liquor  was  prohibited  by  the  Spaniah  govtf  nment 
as  injurmus  to  the  trade  of  their  brandies  ;  but  as  it  was  a  general 
favourite  among  the  inhabitants,  and  smuggled  to  a  great  extent 
through  the  country,  its  distillation  waa  at  length  publicly  permitted 
on  the  payment  of  a  certain  duty. 

In  the  Theairo  Americano,  published  at  Mexico,  in  1746,  it  ^pears 
that  161,000  peros  were  raised  by  the  tax  on  pulque.^  The  consamp- 
tion  of  this  liquor,  in  1791,  amounted  to  294,790  cargoes,  that  of 
wme  and  vinegar  to  4,507  barrels  of  4^  arobas,  and  12,000  barrels 

•  Temple's  Travels,  yoI.  iL  p.  311. 

t  Robert«>ii's  America,  voL  iii.  note,  p.  1 96.  Bonn  jcasile's  Account  of  Span^ 
America,  Bto.  toI.  i.  p.  63. 
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of  brandy.  Since  Uiat  period,  wine  is  much  more  in  use,  and  of  pulque 
the  enormous  quantity  of  44  millions  of  bottles,  each  containing 
58,141  cnlne  inches,  have  been  annnaUy  consumed. 

When  Hnmboldt  visited  New  Spain  in  1804,  the  cultirationof  the 
iMguey  had  become  of  great  im  portance  to  the  exchequer.  The 
dntiet  of  entry  on  ibis  article  paid  in  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Tolnca,  in 
1798,  amounted  to  817,739  piasters,  or  £178,880  sterling.  The 
ezpenee  of  collection  was  55,608  piasters,  and  the  net  profit  to  the 
crown  was  761,131  piasters,  or  £166,497.  The  entire  revenue 
derived  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  agave^  through  the  whole  of 
New  Spain,  is  said  to  exceed  800,000  piasters ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
siderably greater,  since  a  late  writer  computes  the  annual  consump- 
tioQ  in  the  city  of  Mexico  alone  at  1,000,000  of  piasters.  The 
houses  in  that  capital,  for  the  sale  of  it,  have  of  late  become  so  nume- 
rous, tiiat  the  police,  to  check  the  great  irregularities  which  they 
occasion,  allow  them  to  renuun  open  no  longer  than  from  ten  o'clock 
to  four  in  the  day.*  This  drink  is  allowed  to  enter  the  city  only  by 
one  gate,  that  of  Gnadaloupe ;  and  a  similar  regulation  prevails  in 
most  of  the  other  cities  of  New  Spain. 

Large  plantations  of  maguey  are  now  under  cultivation,  both  by 
Ae  natives  and  Spaniards ;  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  crops  is 
tbns  described : — 

The  plants  are  set  about  nine  feet  asunder  in  rows,  and  require 
Kttle  attention  until  the  season  isi  flowering,  which  has  been  averaged 
^  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  a  plantation  of  1000  aloes,  it  is  calculated 
that  about  100  are  in  flower  every  year.  The  Indians  know  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  stem  or  central  shoot,  from  which  the  flower 
springs,  is  about  to  appear,  when  they  instantly  cut  out  the  whole '  of 
^  stem,  leaving  a  hollow  or  cup,  formed  by  the  rind,  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter  and  nearly  two  feet  in  depth.  This  is  covered  with 
leaves,  and  the  juice,  which  otherwise  would  have  served  for  the 
nourishment  and  support  of  the  central  stalk,  flows  into  this  cavity, 
sod  in  guch  quantities  as  to  require  its  removal  two  or  three  times 
*  day.  This  sap  is  called  aguamiel^  or  honey-water,  from  its  ropy  or 
honey-like  taste  and  consistency.  A  thriring  plant  yields  from  eight 
to  fifteen  pints  of  this  sap  in  a  day.  The  exudation  continues  two  or 
three  months,  and  each  plant  produces  on  an  average  about  150  quarts 
ttuiually.  Great  judgment  is  required  in  extracting  the  central 
pordon  of  the  stem  which  bears  the  flower,  for,  if  the  operation  be 
made  either  too  early  or  too  late,  the  plant  is  wholly  destroyed  and 
rendered  unproductive. 

*  BooDjcwtle'i  Account  of  Spanish  America,  toI.  i.  p.  63. 
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A  miitake  prevails  in  Europe  regpecting  the  time  which  the  aloe 
or  agave  takes  to  flowe^  which  U  said  to  be  but  once  in  a  century ; 
but  we  find  that  on  the  American  continent,  it  blossoms  after  the  date 
of  its  being  planted  in  a  period  varying  from  8  to  18  years.  The 
plant  is  composed  of  a  number  of  strong  indented  leaves  at  the  base, 
of  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  length,  with  a  stalk  twenty-five  feet  high, 
having  twenty  or  thirty  branches  diminishing  in  proportion  as  they 
are  elevated  from  the  base,  and  form  a  kind  of  pyramid  bearing  a 
greenish  yellow  flower,  standing  erect  in  thick  clusters  from  every 
joint.  Such  is  the  majestic  appearance  of  this  plant,  if  undisturbed, 
and  it  continues  to  produce  these  flowers  for  upwards  of  three  months 
successively.  But  it  is  at  the  critical  moment  that  the  central  or 
flower  stem  is  about  to  appear  that  the  ingenious  planter  extracts  the 
heart  or  central  portion  of  the  stalk,  when,  instead  of  an  immediate 
efflorescence,  a  flowing  of  juice  commences  and  continues  during  the 
period  that  the  plant  itself  would  have  been  ornamented  with  blossoms. 
Annexed  is  a  representation  of  the  agave  in  the  state  at  which  the 
juice  is  collected,  with  the  skin,  scraper,  and  gourd:  the  latter  of 
which  has  its  smaller  end  terminated  with  a  horn,  and  is  used  by  the 
planters  in  the  same  way  as  brewers  in  Eifrope  take  samples  from  the 
bungs  of  beer  or  porter  barrels. 
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In  thd  preptration  of  tike  pulque  from  die  juice  thiu  obtained,  nb 
Varm  or  yeaet  is  employed  Co  cause  fermentation.  A  quantity  of  the 
flap  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  vessel  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  in  fvhicit 
tune  it  ferments  and  is  termed  madrepulquCf  or  the  mother  oi pulque* 
This  is  distributed  in  small  portions  into  tdie  troughs  or  skins  akmg 
with  the  offuamiel  to  excite  fermentation,  and  in  twenty*four  hours 
after,  the  pulque  is  finished  and  in  the  very  best  state  for  drinking. 
The  Mexicans  attribute  to  pulque  the  same  virtues  that  the  Irish  do 
to  whiskey.  Europeans  dislike  it  at  first  from  ito  heavy  smell,  some« 
what  like  sour  miUc  or  slightly  tainted  meat ;  but  in  a  little  time,  wheli 
tins  disagreeable  flavour  has.  become  fiuniliar,  it  is  esteemed  both  a 
wholesome,  cooling,  and  nutritious  beverage,  being  always  drunk  in 
a  state  of  eflfiervescence,  and  no  bad  eflects  arising  from  its  slightly 
intoxicating  qualities.  Some  plantations  of  ci^are  have  been  known 
to  bring  in  upwards  of  £1,666  Annually. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  a  country  where  heat  is  excessive  and  water 
scarce,  that  some  better  and  speedier  mode  than  that  of  conveying  thia 
drink  to  the  great  towns  in  skins  on  the  backs  of  asses  has  not  been 
adopted.  By  this  means  much  time  is  lost  and  the  liquor  suffers  iu^ 
flavour,  becoming  heavy  in  the  smeQ,  and  its  freshness  and  cooling 
pn^rties  are  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  Writers  difier  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  fmtid  odour  of  the  pulque^  some  attributing  it,  as  already 
stated,  to  the  skins  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  Others  say  that  it  haa 
the  same  disagreeable  flavour  when  preserved  in  vessels..  <'  Perhaps,** 
says  Humboldt,  ''the  odour  proceeds  from  the  decomposition  of  a 
vegeto-animal  matter,  analogous  to  the  gluten  contained  in  the  juice 
of  the  agaveT  In  some  parts  of  Mexico,  there  is  a  species  of  the 
magu^  which  is  inferior  to  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  as  just 
described.  No  pulque  is  made  fit>m  it,  but  it  is  distilled  into  a  strong 
spirit  called  Chinguerite* 

The  utility  of  the  agave  or  aloe  plant  is  not  restricted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  pulquey  but  its  leaves  and  fibres  have  been  converted  to 
many  useful  purposes.  The  Aborigines  used  the  leaves,  after  a  cer- 
tain preparation,  as  a  substitute  for  paper  on  which  their  hieroglyphics 
Mrere  written ;  and  pieces  of  it  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  .country 
resembling  pasteboard,  and  some  like  Chinese  paper.  A  durable  good 
sort  of  twine  is  manufactured  from  the  fibres  and  twisted  into  ropes, 
which  are  in  great  demand  in  the  mining  districts,  and  som-'times 
employed  as  cordage  for  shipping.  This  is  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  oipite  thready  and  preferred  by  naturalists  to  every  other,  as  it^ 
18  not  liable  to  twist.  The  plantations  of  maguey  or  agave  are  very 
profitable,  and,  as  the  plants  are  propagated  with  great  ease  and 
fadlity>  many  are  engaged  in  its  cultivation,  from  which  an  income  of 


from  10  to  12,000  doDars  haabeea  anniially  deriTed  by  one  uidiTidiial. 
This  plant  requires  little  or  no  water,  and,  although  tlie  parent  one 
withers  as  the  sap  is  exhausted,  a  multitude  of  new  suckers  spring 
from  the  root,  and,  when  transplanted,  more  of  them  supply  its  plaoe. 
The  length  of  time  that  must  elapse  from  the  first  laying  down  of  a 
plantation  till  it  begins  to  prore  productive,  which,  as  already  stated, 
is  from  «ght  to  eighteen  years,  proves  a  great  drawback  and  discou- 
ragement to  agriculturists.    But,  when  once  a  good  eatablishment  has 
been  effected  and  matured,  the  proprietor  is  soon  amply  repaid  for 
Us  toil,  as,  henceforward,  there  is  an  annual  succesdon  of  plants  to 
afford  a  constant  supply  for  the  nuirket.     A  planter,  who  lays  down 
friim  dO  to  40,000  plants,  is  sure,  according  to  Humboldt,  to  estab- 
lish the  fortune  of  his  children.     The  same  writer  thinks  that  the 
agave  used  for  distillation  is  different  from  that  used  for  pulque, 
although  the  produce  of  both  is  occasionally  suljected  to  distillatton, 
and  the  brandy  made  from  them  is  very  intoxicating.     It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  juice  of  the  agave,  before  the  period  of  its  efflor- 
escence, is  very  acrid,  and  is  successfully  employed  as  a  caustic  in 
the  cleansing  of  wounds ;  or,  if  the  leaves  aie  bruised  and  boiled,  they 
produce  a  balsamic  simp  used  to  cleanse  and  cure  ulcers.     The  prickles 
whidi  terminate  the  leaves  served  formerly  like  those  of  the  caehu 
for  pins  and  nails  to  the  Indians.     The  Mexican  priests  pierced  their 
arms  and  breasts  with  them  in  acts  of  expiation,  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Budlusts  of  Hindostan. 

If  proper  attention  were  bestowed  on  the  distillation  of  pulque,  it 
would  yield  an  excellent  spirit ;  but  many  obstacles  have  been  raised 
against  this  measure  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Spanish  merchants. 
These  gentlemen,  at  one  time,  carried  ihear  efforts  so  for  as  to  solicit 
the  government  to  extirpate  the  plant  altogether,  but  as  the  country 
has  passed  into  more  liberal  hands,  a  better  order  of  things  may  be 
expected  to  arise,  and  in  the  course  of  some  time,  the  spirit  of  the 
magueif  may  be  brought  to  rival  the  brandies  of  Europe.    As  it  is, 
pulque-brandy  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  the  trade  of  the  pro- 
Tinoes,  through  which  it  is  transported  in  leathern  bags  on  the  backs 
of  mides.   Whether,  however,  the  use  of  this  liquor,  generally  spesk- 
ing,  may  not  be  of  more  injury  to  the  monds  of  the  people  than  the 
good  it  would  produce  either  in  an  agricultural  or  a  commercial  new, 
is  not  here  a  point  for  discussion ;  but  the  ease  with  whidi  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  procured  by  the  Indians  of  New  Spain  tends  mvch 
to  shorten  their  lives  and  demoralise  their  characters.  Rum,  spirits  from 
maiae,  and  the  root  of  the  jatropha  manihoif  with  pulque^  are  the 
fovourites.    Pulque,  when  not  subjected  to  distillation,  is  nutritive  on 
account  of  its  saccharine  nature,  and  hence  those  who  are  addicted  to 
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it  we  liltlo  Mfid  food ;  used  moderately  it  b^novrisbitig  aM  healthy. 
Ahmm^  those  who  inhabit  the  yalley  of  Mexico,  the  enrirona  of 
P&ebla  and  Tlaacahiy  or  whererer  maguey  or  agare  are  extensirely 
caltiTaited,  drunkenness  is  most  predominant.  In  the  city  of  Mexioo» 
tambvels  are  sent  ronnd  to  collect  the  dronkards  of  the  night  who  may 
be  foud  lyings  in  the  streets.  They  are  carried  to  a  watdi-honse  in 
tbe  morning^,  and  an  iron  ring  Ib  closed  round  their  ankles,  and  in  this 
state  they  are  oompeUed  to  cleanse  the  streets  for  three  days  succes- 
nrely,  aa  a  punishment  for  their  irr^fidarities*— a  policy  of  proceeding 
that  does  credit  to  the  goremment. 

The  sugar-cane  is  also  productire ;  and  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  other  principal  districts  and  towns,  sngar-mills  and  distil- 
leries of  mm  on  a  large  scale  are  kept  at  woric.     The  cnltiyation  of 
the  cane  has  become  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  New  Spain. 
When  Humboldt  was  there,  the  exportation  from  Vera  Cma  alone 
WBS  13,79d»7501bs.,  valned  at  £312,525,  which  has  since  consider- 
ably increased.    little  is  now  exported  to  Pern,  as  that  oomrtry  pro- 
duces more  than  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption.    Some  of  the 
plantalaonn  in  New  Spain  are  known  to  yield  from  1,108,500,  to 
l»655,2501bs.  of  sugar  annually.     The  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
produce  hare  been  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  die  d.eTation  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  cultivated.     Sudi  is  the 
fertility  in  some  parts  of  the  torrid  aone  in  America,  that  it  has  been 
Mtunated  that  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  France,  say  44,140,0001bs. 
inight  be  produced  o»  a  surfsice  of  seven  square  leagues,  an  extent, 
according  to  Humboldt,  not  equal  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  the:8mallest 
dqiartment  of  France.    The  chief  bulk  of  the  sugar  of  New  Spain  is 
tt>Dsumed  in  the  country,  which  has  been  calculated  at  85,000,0001bs. 
ananaUy.    In  most  of  Ihe  plantations,  mm  is  distilled  from  the  mo« 
lasses  and  the  refuse  of  the  mills ;  and  it  forms  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tiou  of  the  boYerages  of  the  country.    From  the  molasses  of  a  sugar 
plantatioii,  80,000  barreli  of  coarse  rum  are  made  yearly,  and  the 
•peculation  in  this  kind  of  trade  is  found  to  be  lucrative,  as  the  barrel 
of  rum  sells  in  Mexico  for  82  dollars,  netting,  after  paying  duty  and 
csrriage,  24  dollars* 

Vines  are  cultivated  in  these  i^ttlements  to  great  extent,  and  the 
wine  insome  places  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  Spanish  wine.  In  the 
environs  of  Passo  del  Norie^  the  vineyards  produre  such  excellent 
wines,  that  they  are  preferred  to  those  of  Fares,  in  new  Biscay,  so 
msdi  edebrated  as  being  the  produce  of  the  VUie  Vinifera  of  Asia, 

*  Humboldl*!  Folitic9l  Emaj  on  the  Kiagdom  of  New  Spain,  toL  L^  p.  160. 
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planted  there  by  the  first  settlers.  Under  the  obi  gOTemmenly  tlio 
vine  could  hardly  be  included  among  the  territorial  riches  of  Mexico, 
the  quantity  being  so  inconsiderable.  But  the  political  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  that  country,  have  given  encouragement  to  the 
plantation  of  the  vine  and  the  consumption  of  native  produce, 
unshackled  by  the  prohibitory  and  tyrannical  laws  of  the  molher 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  New  Spain  w91  soon  be 
enabled  to  supply  not  only  their  home  consumption,  jbnt  that  periiaps 
of  the  whole  of  North  America ;  and  Mexico  may  yet  serve  to  that 
portion  of  the  globe,  what  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy^  have 
long  proved  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  so  extensive  a  region  as  that  of  New  Spain,  where  the  heat  b 
intense  and  drink  in  great  demand,  ice  is  considered  indispensable  and 
an  article  of  great  luxury.  The  right  to  sell  it  was  a  monopoly  of 
the  crown,  and  the  poor  Indian,  who  had  scaled  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains  to  collect  this  important  material,  could  not  iMspose 
•of  it  without  paying  a  duty  to  the  goveniment.  Humboldt  inibrm)} 
us  that  a  similar  monopoly  existed  in  France,  to  which  a  stop  was  put, 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  duty  produced  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  use 
of  cooling  liquors.  The  sale  of  snow  in  New  Spain  amounted,  in 
1803,  to  26,000  piasters. 

To  enter  upon  a  minute  detail  of  the  ve^table  productions  of 
Mexico  would  be  irrelevant  to  this  work  and  extend  beyond  its  limits. 
It  is  suffident  to  observe,  that  the  gard^w  contain  all  die  fruits  of 
Europe,  and  the  fields  are  cultivated  with  Various  sorts  of  gnun. 
The  food  of  the  people  is  chiefly  composed  of  banana,  manioc,  maixe, 
wheat,  potatoes,  &c   The  maguey^  otagavcy  may  be  considered  as  the 
.  Indian  vine,  which  forms  the  basis  of  most  of  th«r  beverages.     In 
some  phices  a  drink  is  used  called  ptnd/^,  which  is  Indian  com  baked, 
ground,  and  the  flour  mixed  with  either  milk  or  water,  having  a  Btde 
cinnamon  or  sugar  superadded.    Maize  is  cultivated  to  the  utmost 
extent,  and  with  a  success  hardly  credible.     The  majority  of  the  popu- 
ktion  of  New  Spain  subsisted  entirely  on  the  flour  of  the  maise ;  it 
is  used  in  various  ways,and  is  e^ten  In^ed  or  roasted.     When  made 
into  bread  it  is  very  nutritive,  and  it  is  often  used  under  the  fonn  of  fc 
gruel,  called  by  the  natives  cUoUe^  with  which  are  mixed  sugar,  honey, 
and  often  ground  potatoes.     Hernandez  describes  sixteen  differerft 
sorts  of  atoUe.     Maize  is  sold  cheap ;  even  in  the  capital  it  is  bought 
for  two  dollars  the  fanega  of  1501bs.     At  present,  a  very  palatable 
kind  of  beer  or  fermented  liquor  is  made  from  this  grain,  as  weD  » 
from  the  stalks  denominated  pulque  demaize  (UaUi^  ilaolliji  and  which 
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k  eompoted  of  a  ragary  jaite  or  sirop,  extracted  by  premiure  from 
the  stalk.  This  oompressedjuioe  was  foimerly  substituted  for  sugar.* 
Hie  Mexiesus  and  Pemriansy  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans 
among  them,  were  in  the  habit  of  pressing  sugar  from  the  stalks  of 
the  niaixe,  and  were  able  to  concentrate  its  juice  by  evaporation,  as 
▼efl  as  to  prepare  the  coarse  sugar  by  condensbg  the  sirup.  Cortez 
described  to  the  Emperor  CSiarles  V.  the  Mexican  sugar  which  he 
saw  exposed  in  the  maricets  for  sale,  as  *^  honey  from  the  stalks  of 
maise  and  honey  from  the  shrub  maguey.''  The  stalks  of  the  maise 
are  so  exeeedingly  sugary,  that  Humboldt  says  the  Indians  suck  it  as 
the  sugar-cane  is  sucked  by  the  negroes,  and  it  appears  that  they 
were  unaeqnainted  with  the  sugar-cane  previous  to  the  landing  of  the 


The  Mexicans  domesticate  bees  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  honey. 
As  the  insects  are  naturally  prone  to  construct  their  cells  in  the 
hollows  of  trees,  the  inhabitants  excavate  the  trunks  in  portions  of 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  whidi  they  dose  at  both  ends  with 
day,  and  bore  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  egress  and  ingress  of  the 
heee.  These  receptacles  are  then  suspended  on  a  tree  in  a  horizontal 
poation,  and  are  soon  occupied  by  an  industrious  colony.  The  honey- 
comb is  so  constructed,  that  it  is  unusual  to  have  recourse  at  any  time 
to  the  destruction  of  the  inmates;  all  that  is  necessary  being  to 
remove  the  stopper,  introduce  the  hand  and  witiidraw  the  honey« 
sacks,  for  the  Mexican  bee  forms  cells  for  the  reception  of  the  larvfe, 
distinct  from  the  combs.  ^The  hive  generally  affords  two  harvests  in 
the  season.  The  honey  is  of  good  flavour  but  thin ;  it  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Europe,  and  not  easily  ferment^ ;  yet  a  good  description  of 
hydromel  is  occasionally  made  of  it,  and  much  used  in  the  country .f 

The  maguey  is  very  common  in  Peru,  a  country  susceptible  of  cul- 
tiration  in  sndi  parts  only  as  lie  adjacent  to  the  rivers,  or  which  can 
be  conveniently  irrigated.  It  makes  a  good  hedge  in  consequence  of 
the  stoong  prickles  on  the  edge  of  its  leaves,  which  prevent  animals 
from  passing.  The  Indians  build  their  houses  of  its  flower  stalks  and 
cover  them  with  the  leaves ;  the  fibres  are  converted  into  thread  and 
woren  into  clothing,  while  the  prickles  serve  in  the  place  of  pins  and 
needles.  The  juice,  when  mixed  with  water,  is  allowed  to  ferment, 
and  forms  a  similar  beverage  to  the  Mexican  pulque.  Its  leaves 
supply  the  place  of  soap,  for  after  the  clothes  are  wetted,  if  they  be 
b^n  with  a  bruised  leaf  of  maguey,  a  thick  white  froth  is  produced^ 

*  Ward's  Mexico,  (1827),  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  41,  passim. 

t  Beec]i/s  NarratiTe  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  toL  ii.  p.  857. 
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out  of  whidiy  when  the  ololhes  trerinfed,  they  beoome  pevfecdy  dew  • 
eren  the  flower  badly  when  boiled  or  picld«d»  are  delieate  eetmg.  Of 
the  two  varieties  of  maguey  found  in  Peru,  the  leaves  of  the  one  are 
of  a  deepgreen,  while  those  of  the  other  are  of  a  beaatifiil  pale  green; 
but  the  latter  is  the  most  nsefuL 

The  soil  of  Peru,  though  uninTonrable  to  the  growth  ofTegetables, 
yields  crops  of  potatoes,  wheat,  and  rice,  which,  with  the  sugar-cane 
and  Tines,  are  reared  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  ravines  where  vegotstioa 
is  extremely  r^^id*    The  grapes  are  hif^y  flavoured  but  aflbrd  indif- 
ferent wine :  notwithstanding,  this  artide,  as  well  as  brandy,  has  been 
for  many  years  of  some  commercial  importance.    Pisco  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  manufiicture  of  brandy.    Near  the  city  of  Conception 
de  Mocha,  the  vine-yards  are  numerous  and  fertile,  producing  a  large 
supply  of  wine  for  home  consumption,  as  well  as  for  the  Lima  market, 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  not  being  forbidden  here,  as  it  is  in  Mexico 
and  New  Granada.    For  want  of  proper  vessels  a  large  quantity  is 
either  lost  or  injured ;  and  a  wine  is  made  celled  Muteadely  superior 
to  that  of  the  same  name  in  France,  and  not  inferior  to  FronHgnae, 
The  simple  vessels  used  at  this  place  to  forment  and  preserve  the 
wine  are  made  of  baked  day,  having  only  a  wooden  cover,  and  hence 
their  brandy  is  greatly  deteriorated.     The  vines  grow  chiefly  on  espa- 
liers, and  are  not  on  detadied  stems  as  are  the  generality  of  Euro- 
pean vines.     The  wine  and  other  liquors  are  carried  in  goats'  skins 
tanned  for  the  purpose.    These  animals  are  carefully  nurtured  for 
this  object,  as  well  as  for  their  fat  and  for  cordwain.    A  palatable 
spedes  of  red  wine  with  a  flavour  peculiarly  aromatic,  and  denomi- 
nated MaUey  is  here  prepared  from  the  berries  of  a  tree  of  that  name. 
These  berries  are  black  and  formed  in  dusters  round  the  dender 
branches,  being  about  the  size  of  peas.     Another  beverage  ealled 
Thekoj  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  nuigne  tree,  and  which  somewliat 
resembles  a  wild  cherry.     It  grows  in  the  woods  in  great  abondance» 
and  the  people  make  parties  to  gather  it.     From  the  city  of  Concep- 
tion, there  are  exported,  at  an  average,  2,000  jars  of  wine  contiinio^ 
18  gallons  each,  chiefly  to  lima,  where  Chili  brandy  may  be  had  at  a 
very  reasonable  rate.    About  Lima,  a  great  portion  cf  the  nsllve 
sugar  is  employed  in  making  a  drink  called  gwirapo^  which  is  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  cane  fermented ;  it  is  the  prindpal  drink  o^  the 
coloured  people,  and  of  which  the  Indians  of  the  interior  purdiase 
great  quantities,  it  being  sold  very  chei^.     Europeans  consider  this 
an  agreeable  beverage,  and  when  thirsty  or  heated,  it  vk  preferred  by 
many  to  every  other  sort  of  liquor.     The  Spanish  monarchy,  i»  <»"' 
junction  with  the  Pope,  prohibited  the  manufacture  of  rum  among  tba 
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PerttTians  imder  heary  peDalties,  in  order  to  secure  the  ^monopoly  of 
Baking  sj^ts  to  the  proprietors  of  yineyards,  which  priyilege  WMy 
hovrerer,  sttended  with  weighty  exactions  and  imposts. 

About  150,000  gallons  of  brandy  are  annually  made  at  Pisco  from 
tlie  vines  in  diat  neighbourhood.  It  is  usually  kept  in  jars  in  the 
form  of  an  inyerted  cone,  the  insides  of  which  are  coated  with  a  species 
ofnaphtha^  and  usually  contain  18  gallons  each.  Pisco  brandy  is  well 
iUroured  and  tinged  with  colouring  matter  as  in  France.  That  termed 
argMordienie  de  Italia  is  of  a  mild  nature,  possessing  a  flavour  like 
Froatignac,  and  therefore  much  ralued.  Owing  to  the  trade  in 
brandy,  little  wine  is  made,  and  that  even  of  an  inferior  character,  as 
it  is  too  thick  and  sweet  to  be  esteemed,  which  is  attributable  to  the 
practioe  of  boiling  the  grape,  a  considerable  time  before  it  b  fermented. 
There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisco,  a  remarkable  vineyard  called 
ie  ku  hoyasy  formed  in  the  pits  and  holes  which  were  excavations  orig^i. 
naliy  made  by  the  aborigines  in  search  of  water  for  irrigation.  Here 
tlie  vines  produce  in  great  abundance,  requiring  no  care  save  that  of 
pnming,  for  the  branches  are  allowed  to  stretch  along  the  sands 
witiiout  any  other  siq»port  or  protection. 

Cider  is  rery  common  in  Peru,  and  is  made  in  the  following 
manner  :-.*.The  women,  after  gathering  a  quantity  of  apples  from  the 
woods,  place  them  in  a  kind  of  trough  formed  by  scooping  the  trunk 
sf  a  tree.  They  are  then  beaten  until  they  become  soft,  when  a 
female  presses  them  with  her  hands,  and  the  juice  is  collected  into 
large  gourds,  calabashes,  orpreparedgoats*  skins.*  It  is  tiien  poured  into 
earthen  jars,  some  of  which  contain  upwards  of  1,000  gallons,  and  left 
to  ferment.  This  cider  is  usually  drunk  out  of  horns,  and  sometimes 
to  excess.  Any  redundance  of  tills  liquor  is  carried  by  the  Indian 
women  into  the  neigUbouring  towns,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
chica*  From  a  species  of  myrtle  berry  called  mutUlasy  which  is  about 
the  siie  of  a  pea,  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  aromatic  flavour,  the 
Indians  prepare  a  pleasant  beverage  called  chica  de  tnuiilla.  This 
u  eflected  by  breaking  them  down  in  water,  and  aUowing  them  to 
ferment  for  a  few  days.  Some  wine  and  a  bad  description  of  brandy 
are  made  from  the  wild  grape  of  the  country.  Great  quantities  of 
dnnk  are  consumed  at  the  marriages  and  festivals  of  the  Indians,  to 

*  In  Peru  there  are  many  varieties  of  the  gourd.  Of  the  white  flowered,  gene* 
raUj  called  calabashes,  there  are  twenty  species,  of  which  two  are  sweet  and  eatable. 
The  bitter  kinds  are  remarkably  serviceable  when  dried,  as  the  shells  serve  for  dishes, 
^>ow\m,  plates,  botUes,  tubs,  trays,  barrels  for  water,  and  baskets  for  fruit,  butter. 
nA  qggs,  and  we  often  cut,  stained,  and  bound  with  silver. 
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tlie  amount,  sometimes  during  a  feast,  of  1,000  jars,  each  containing 
18  gallons.  Even  on  the  tomb  or  grave,  liquor  is  poured  by  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  as  the  last  token  of  respect  at  the  interment. 
At  the  anniversary  of  a  Saint,  an  Indian  gives  an  entertainment  to 
all  who  choose  to  enjoy  it ;  when  (Calabashes  of  cAtca,  some  holding 
five  or  six  gallons,  are  placed  before  the  guests,  with  a  number  of 
smaller  ones,  each  containing  about  a  pint.  After  the  first  course, 
the  chica  is  circulated  freely,  as  well  as  during  each  snccessiTe 
remove,  and  when  about  to  depart,  the  stirrup  cup  is  demanded, 
much  like  the  parting  glass  of  the  Irish,  called  deoch-a-doras. 

Another  curious  practice  among  the  Peruvians  at  their  festivals,  is 
when  at  that  stage  of  the  repast  where  the  women  hand  the  snaall 
tutema  shells  full  of  masato  to  the  men ;  all  rise,  and  holding  the  cup 
to  the  mouth,  turn  the  head  to  the  right  and  squirt  the  fluid  through 
the  teeth  as  an  ofiering  to  their  departed  iriends,  and  afterwards 
resume  their  seats.  The  same  ceremony  is  again  repeated  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory ofiering  to  the  aerial  spirits,  that  they  may  protect  their 
property  from  the  attack  of  wild  beasts  or  the  destructive  influence 
of  the  elements.  The  palm  in  Peru,  as  in  other  countries,  adds  a 
luxiuy  to  the  table.  The  leaves  and  stem,  to  which  the  nuts  are 
attached,  yield  by  boiling  an  agreeable  beverage,  which,  after  fermen- 
tation, acquires  a  delicious  flavour  and  vinous  quality. 

Large  quantities  of  nuuze  are,  in  various  parts  of  Peru,  converted 
into  chica^  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  grain  used  in  all  sueh  cases 
has  been  made  to  undergo  the  process  of  malting,  a  proof  that  the 
making  of  malt  must  have  been  known  to  the  Peruvians  from  the 
most  remote  period.  In  making  chica;fio  other  ingredients  are  mixed 
with  the  malted  maize,  called  Jora ;  when  sufficiently  boiled  in 
water,  the  fluid  ferments  like  our  ale  or  porter,  and  the  produce  is 
very  intoxicating.  In  some  places,  the  natives  believe  that  fermen- 
tation will  not  ensue  if  the  malted  grwn  be  not  previously  subjected 
to  masticadon.  From  this  circumstance,  many  old  men  and 
women  assemble  at  the  house  where  chica  is  to  be  made,  and 
are  employed  in  chewing  the  Jora  or  malt.  Having  masticated  a 
sufficient  quantity,  they  lay  the  chewed  substance  in  small  balls  on  a 
calabash.  These  are  sufiered  to  dry,  a  little  after  which  they  are 
mixed  with  newly  made  chica  while  it  is  warm.  On  account  of  a  pro- 
hibition, no  distillation  of  this  article  is  carried  on.  The  consumption 
of  chica  in  Peru  is  very  considerable.  In  making  one  sort  of  it  from 
the  grape,  two  or  three  hides  are  fastened  together  in  the  form 
of  a  large  sack,  suspended  by  posts,  and  into  this  bag  the  grapea 
are  thrown.     They  are  then  trodden  by  a  man,  who  is,  during  the 
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procesBy  often  immened  to  his  shonlden,  and  occasioDaDy  relieTed  by 
aaother.     All  the  time  the  juice  is  mnning  through  a  small  leathern 
tube  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  one  is  constantly  employed  carrying  a 
fresh  supply  of  gnqies  which  he  throws  into  the  sack  till  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ohica  is  numufactured.     Another  kind  of  chica  is  made 
from  the  pods  of  the  Algarobc^  a  sort  of  Acacia,  by  infusing  them  in 
water,  straining  them,  and  allowing  the  residue  to  ferment.     At  the 
end  of  three  or  four  days  it  is  paktable,  and  it  is  thought  it  would 
produce  a  delicate  species  of  wine.     Two  kinds  of  chica  are  usually 
made  from  the  same  grain :  one  is  called  c/tiro,  ^e  water  in  which 
the  malt  has  been  infused.     This,  when  drawn  off,  is  afterwards  boiled, 
and  has  then  some  resembhince  to  dder.     Another  is  made  by  boiling 
the  grain  with  water  for  several  hours,  afier  which  it  is  strained,  fer- 
mented, and  termed  neto.     The  sediment  is  used  as  a  kind  of  yeast 
in  making  bread.     The  great  antiquity  of  this  beverage  is  proved, 
bejond  all  doubt,  to  have  been  familiar  among  the  aborigines  before 
they  were  visited  by  the  Spaniards,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  affirms  that  he 
drank  chica  that  had  been  found  in  the  huaccts^  or  burying  place?, 
where  it  must  have  remained  upwards  of  three  centuries.     This  chica 
must  have  been  of  a  very  strong  quality  to  have  preserved  its  strength 
80  long,  particularly  without  hops  or  other  antiseptic  ingredients.     In 
^me  places,  chUa  b  made  so  strong,  that  from  three  bushels  oijora 
only  18  gallons  are  obtained. 

The  Peruvians  are  not  habitual  drunkards,  although  they  some- 
times indulge  themselves  beyond  what  prudence  would  dictate ;  and 
a  late  respectable  writer  assures  us,  that,  during  twenty  years'  resi- 
dence amongst  them,  he  never  saw  a  female  intoxicated.  In  Quito, 
riun  and  brandy  are  most  in  consumption.  From  the  rum  distilled 
bere,  a  variety  of  liqueurs  are  made,  but  the  lower  orders  prefer 
chica  from  the  maize,  and  in  order  to  excite  thirst  or  increase  appe- 
tite, an  Indian  will  sometimes  swallow  20  or  30  pods  of  capsicum  or 
pepper,  with  some  salt  and  bread,  washing  them  down  with  two  or 
three  quarts  of  his  favourite  beverage.  Here,  in  the  manibr  of  the 
Mexicans,  delicate  ices  and  ice  beverages  are  made  ;  and  at  enter- 
tainments, ices  are  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  table,  appearing 
^der  every  form  and  representing  fruit  of  all  descriptions  so  nicely 
delineated,  that,  when  mixed  with  real  fruit,  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  it. 

The  Masato  used  by  these  people  is  a  drink  made  by  boiling  a 
quantity  of  ripe  plantains,  till  they  are  quite  soft,  after  which  they  are 
reduced  to  a  pulp  by  beating  them  in  a  trough.  The  matter  is  then 
put  into  a  basket  lined  with  leaves,  where  it  is  left  to  ferment  for 
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gome  days.  When  about  to  be  used,  it  is  put  into  a  fimit-sliell  or  per- 
forated Tessel,  to  which  a  quantity  of  water  is  added ;  the  whole  is 
compressed,  and  the  filterings  are  collected  in  another  vessel  and  drunk 
with  much  pleasure  ;  the  taste,  though  sub-acid,  is  very  agreeaUe. 

In  parts  of  Peru,  the  natives  distil  rum  from  the  sugar-cane  in  a 
very  simple  manner.  After  the  juice  has  been  sufficiently  fermented^ 
it  is  put  into  a  deep  earthen  pot  having  a  hole  in  the  side  near  the  top 
through  which  passes  a  wooden  conductor  with  a  groove  or  duct  in 
the  handle.  To  the  top  of  the  pot  a  pan  is  luted  with  cby,  constantly 
full  of  cold  water,  serving  as  a  condenser  and  causing  the  spirit  to  fall 
into  the  spoon,  it  flows  along  tlie  groove  into  a  bottle  which  serves 
as  a  receiver  for  the  spirit. 


This  apparatus  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Peruvians,  and  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  distillation  was  in  some  degree  known  in  the 
New  World  before  the  intercourse  with  Europeans  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  Peruvians  had  discovered  the  art  of  malting  before  that 
period,  and  the  Soray  a  kind  of  beer,  of  a  very  intoxicating  nature, 
was  made  from  it  and  prohibited  by  the  Incas,  because  it  intoxicated 
sooner  than  the  other  liquors  of  the  country.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  Sora,  as  well  as  the  Vinafer  spoken  of  by  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega,  might  have  been  a  distilled  liquor.  This  conjecture  is  the  more 
reasonable  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  advanced  state  of 
civilisation  among  the  Peruvians,  and  the  monuments  which  still 
1  emain  as  specimens  of  their  industry  and  art.  One  of  these  in  par- 
ticular, the  great  road  from  Cusco  to  Quito,  a  dbtance  of  700  leagues, 
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k  motto  he  surpaMed  by  the  labour  of  maiii  except  by  the  great  wall 
of  China.*  Byenthe  ruins  of  their  temples  eTince  such  eleg^ce  in 
arehiteotiire,  that  the  rery  interstices  of  the  stones  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptBile.  From  an  infusion  of  ripe  bananas  in  water,  spirits  are  dis- 
tilled ;  alter  the  infusion  has  fermented,  it  is  carefully  strained  before 
the  proeeiis  of  distillation,  by  which  means  the  spirit  is  protected  from 
aay  empyreumatic  flavour  which  might  arise  from  the  sediment. 

Chili  is  in  fertility  not  inferior  to  any  part  of  South  America,  and 
is  peeoBarly  adapted  to  European  productionsi  as  the  com,  wine,  and 
ihats  thftt  flourish  there  sufficiently  proye.  In  many  parts  the  wine 
fonna  a  chief  article  of  culture,  and  is  planted  in  rows  as  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  plants  being  supported  at  intervals  only  as  occa- 
aon  requires.  The  wine-presses  in  general  use  are  similar  to  those 
of  Spain,  and  the  wine  itself  is  stored  in  capacious  cellars,  in  jars 
termed  batefas,  each  holding  a  quantity  not  less  than  a  tun.  Brandy 
is  distilled  not  only  from  tiie  lees  but  from  the  inferior  wines ;  both 
uticles  are  transported  in  skins  carried  by  mules  to  the  neighbouring 
provinees,  as  well  as  tfi  Lima  and  to  other  cities,  where  they  are  sold 
St  a  very  moderate  rate.  At  St.  Jago,  Valdivia,  and  Valparaiso, 
^ne  can  be  had  fox  three  half-pence  and  two-pence  the  bottle. 
Captain  Hall  observed,  during  hb  residence  in  Chili,  that  the  natives 
seemed  to  be  weU  supplied  with  a  good  description  of  agua  ardiente^ 
which  was  drunk  after  being  made  into  puneh ;  and  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  have  at  dinner  a  copious  bowl  of  this  beverage,  out  of 
which,  in  oonunon  with  wine,  the  guests  pledged  each  other  and  toasted 
their  sentiments.f 

Notwithstanding  that  aguaardietUe  not  only  abounds  here  but  in 
the  other  states  of  South  America,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  distil- 

,  lation  of  any  kind  of  spirit  was  known  before  the  discovery  of  this 
I'sgion  by  the  Spaniards ;  for  although  we  find  in  their  arts  considera- 
ble ingenuity  and  progress  in  civilisation,  yet  none  of  their  inventions 
seem  to  have  extended  so  &r  as  a  chemical  preparation  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

Oralle,  in  his  History  of  Chili,  says,  that  grapes  were  so  plentiful 
m  1646,  that  they  could  not  be  disposed  of ;  and  the  wine  was  a 
source  of  great  injury  to  the  Indians  by  their  drinking  it  to  excess. 

•  White  wines  were  made  from  that  species  of  grape  called  Uba  Tar- 
Pontes  and  AlbiUa^  which  were  much  valued ;  red  wines  were  made 
^m  the  ordinary  g^pe  and  a  species  called  MoUar,    The   bunches 

*  Some  parts  of  this  road  being  conducted  across  the  Cordilleras,  arc  at  tb« 
\      tttooisbiog  elevation  of  12,475  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
t  Hall's  South  America,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
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of  g^pes,  he  says^  were  enormously  large ;  and  he  mentionB  one  that 
filled  a  basket,  and  serv^ed  as  a  meiJ  for  a  nnmerous  oonrent  of  friars. 
The  branches  of  the  vine  he  describes  as  very  hirge,  and  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  as  thick  as  a  man's  body. 

Although  the  Chilian  vines  have  been  very  productive ;  yet,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  they  do  not  rank  very  high.  The  vino  depenco 
made  near  Conception,  on  the  banks  of  the  Itali,  is  most  in  esteem, 
and  in  taste  and  flavour  it  resembles  Malaga  more  than  any  other. 
When  Captain  Beechey,  in  1825,  touched  at  this  place,  he  found  the 
wines  greatly  deteriorated,  and  the  only  palatable  wine  which  he 
could  procure  was  that  made  from  the  grapes  on  the  estate  of  General 
Friere.* 

From  the  borders  of  Peru  to  the  river  Maule,  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivating vines  is  by  raising  the  sets  to  the  height  of  three  or  lour  feet 
by  means  of  props  or  forked  stakes.  Beyond  that  river,  they  are 
planted  on  the  declivities  of  hills  and  reclined  on  the  ground.  The 
vintage  usually  occurs  in  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

The  lower  orders  of  the  Chilians  have  little  inclination  for  wine, 
their  drink  being  chiefly  water  and  Chica  nuide  from  the  grapes, 
(which  abound  in  the  woods  where  the  birds  deposit  their  seed,)  by 
pressing  out  the  juice  and  boiling  it,  without  reference  to  fermenta^ 
tion.  From  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  the  fruits  such  as  qninces 
as  large  as  a  man's  head,  peaches  weighing  upwards  of  a  pound,  with 
apples,  pears,  oranges,  lemons,  and  dtrons  of  the  finest  description, 
valuable  domestic  wines  might  be  procured.  Even  from  the  froit  of 
the  myrtus  luma^  a  species  of  myrtle  which  frequently  g^ows  to  the 
height  of  40  feet,  a  pleasant  wine  is  made,  which  is  a  g^od  stomachic, 
is  held  in  high  estimation,  and  by  strangers  is  often  preferred  to  Mus- 
cadel.  From  the  fruit  called  quelu^  which  b  very  sweet,  small,  and 
of  a  colour  between  red  and  yellow,  a  very  palatable  drink  is  drawn : 
from  Molle,  another  fruit  of  the  shape  and  colour  of  pepper,  is  made 
a  drink  termed  Huigan  by  the  natives  and  MoUe  by  the  Spaniards. 
This  liquor  is  very  agreeable,  and  in  great  request  by  people  of  respect- 
ability. Of  MoUe  there  are  two  kinds,  the  conunon  (sehinus  mollis)  is 
usually  found  in  the  marshes,  and  thcf  other  is  termed  ^Atnitf  huigan. 
From  the  berries  of  these,  a  kind  of  red  wine  of  an  agreeable  flavonr, 
but  very  heating,  is  prepared.  The  Indians  manufacture  a  beverage 
from  those  berries  as  strong  and  as  pleasant  as  wine.  Antonio  de  Her- 
rera  describes  a  beverage  of  a  bright  golden  colour  made  from  the  fruit 
of  the  MurtiUa-tree,  which  strongly  resembles  the  grape.  This  liquor  tf 

•  Beechey *s  Voyage  to  the  Pacific ,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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Wamiy  yery  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  highly  salutary,  as  it  increases  the 
•ppeCitey  and  never  produces  any  painful  consequences  to  the  head, 
though  it  bean  a  greater  proportion  to  wator  than  wine  does. 
From  the  grain  of  quinua  (a  species  of  chenopoduim  from  three  to 
foor  ftet  high,)  a  very  pleasant  stomachic  beverage  is  made.  From 
the  berries  of  the  maqui  (camus  ChiiensisJ  a  species  of  wild  grapes 
which  are  very  pleasant  for  eating,  the  Indians  prepare  a  liquor, 
tenned  thecOf  which  is  held  in  considerable  estimation  and  is  common 
in  Fern. 

The  aboriginal  ChilianB,  long  before  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards, 
employed  leaven  in  making  bread,  and  they  were,  besides,  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  fermentation,  by  which  tiiey  obtained  from  their 
grain  and  fruits,  several  kinds  of  inebriating  liquors  which  they  kept 
in  jars  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  From  the  day 
of  the  country  they  made  every  species  of  vessel  suited  to  domestic 
purpoees,  well  glased,  and  polished  by  a  mineral  varnish  called  coio. 
Wooden  vessela  were  also  common,  and  even  vases  of  marble  of 
excellent  workmanship.  According  to  Don  Ulloa,  the  guaqueras,  or 
drinking  vessels  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quito,  were  of  a  very  fine  black 
earth,  and  the  place  at  which  they  were  originally  formed  is  unknown* 
In  shape  they  were  round,  having  a  handle  in  the  middle  with  the 
month  on  one  side,  and  a  representation  of  an  Indian's  head  on  the 
other,  whose  features  were  so  naturally  expressed,  that  few  workmen 
of  the  present  day  could  surpass  it.  Besides  these,  he  adds,  that 
yarious  siaed  vessels,  made  o£  red  and  whito  earth  were  found  among 
the  cemeteries  of  the  aborigines,  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  pre- 
soring  the  chica.  Lane,  in  his  account  of  the  modem  Egyptians, 
says  that  he  saw  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  numy  similar  jars  containing 
the  dregs  off <n»a.*  Some  of  the  native  Chilian  earths  have  such 
peculiar  quality  that  the  vessels  made  of  them  are  said  to  communi- 
cate an  agreeable  flavour  and  smell  to  the  liquors  they  contain. 
Some  of  these  vessels  are  handsomely  ornamented  with  plants  and 
animals,  and  bring  a  great  price  in  Peru  and  Spain. 

At  the  interment  of  the  dead,  great  quantities  of  chica  are  con- 
sumed, first  in  the  entertainment  of  friends,  and  afterwards  when  they 
arrive  at  the  grave-yard.  Here  both  provisions,  and  vessels  filled 
with  chiea  and  wine,  are  placed  beside  the  corpse  with  a  view  of  sus- 
taining it  during  its  passage  to  the  other  world.  Besides  these,  the 
mound  raised  over  the  dead  body  is  moistened  with  a  quantity  of  cAteo, 
as  a  libatioli  to  the  memory  of  the  departed.  The  attachment  of 
the  people  to  fermented  liquors  is  such,  that  they  consider  every 

*  Lane*s  Acooont  of  tbe  Modem  Egyptisas,  &c.  2  toIs.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 
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^fit^rtainttiimt  a  mockery  unless  they  hare  abnndance  to  drink ;  yet, 
generally  speaking,  their  habits  are  temperate. 

The  aborigines  nse  beer  and  cider  as  their  conmion  beveragesy 
Hrhlch  they  make  from  Indian  corn  and  i^ples;  yet  they  are 
extremely  fond  of  wine,  which  they  procure  from  the  Spaniards*  At 
their  banquets,  at  which  it  is  common  for  300  persons  to  be  preaeDt, 
tnore  meat,  grain,  and  liquor  are  consumed  than  woidd  be  sufficient 
to  support  a  whole  family  for  two  years.  These  feasts  are  called 
CakuiUf  or  circles,  from  the  company  seating  themselves  in  a  circle 
around  a  cinnamon  tree.*  No  entertainment,  howeyer,  of  any  sort  in 
considered  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  feast^  unless  there  is  drink  in 
abundance. 

At  Potosi,  wine  is  seldom  used  except  at  great  dinners.  C3aret 
rates  at  12s.  the  bottle;  Champagne  from  128.  to  16s.;  English  dder 
from  68.  to  88.  At  Cinti,  about  40  or  50  leagues  from  Poteai,  a 
good  wine  is  made  which  is  sold  from  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  the  bottie» 
and  which  is  said  to  resemble  Burgundy.  Rum  and  brandy  sell  frt>m 
Ss.  to  lOs.  the  bottle.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  wine-maldng 
might  be  a  speculation  useful  in  many  parts  of  South  America.  In 
the  province  of  Tarija,  good  wine  is  produced  little  inferior  to  Bur- 
gundy. In  the  vicinity  of  San  Lucas,  fine  wine  and  brandy  are  made^ 
even  to  the  extent  of  exportation,  and  after  leaving  this  viUage  and 
entering  the  valley  of  Cinti,  it  is  a  continued  vineyard  for  nearly 
twenty  leagues.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  its  wines  and  brandies 
which  are  in  great  demand  and  sent  to  all  the  upper  parts  of  Pern : 
wine  is  sold  at  Is.  9d.  per  bottle^ 

The  genial  warmth  of  the  climate  and  soil  in  the  valleys  and  plains 
nnder  the  Andes>  are  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine.  Some  of  the  vineyards,  especially  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mendoaa,  are  said  to  contain  60,000  plants.  The  grapes  are  hrge, 
black,  and  highly  flavoured^  resembling  the  Hambro  spedes  more  than 
any.  other.  A  duty  of  one  dollar  is  imposed  on  every  cask  of  brandy, 
and  four  reals  on  every  cask  of  wine.  The  wines  and  brandies  of 
Mendoza,  San  Juan,  and  Rioja,  make  their  way  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  to  the  extent  of  12,000  barrels  annnaUy,  where  they  are 
bartered  for  English  merchandise,  besides  which,  large  quantities  are 
sent  to  Potosi,  Santa  Fe,  and  other  places.  In  transporting  these 
over  the  immense  plains  of  the  Pampas,  oxen  and  mules  are 
employed  ;t  the  former,  to  the  number  of  six  in  a  wagon,  travelling 
about  eight  leagues  in  a  day ;  and  the  latter  laden  with  skins  in  pack- 

*  Molina's  History  of  Chili. 

t  Vide  4>0Qovnt  of  the  United  ProYiDoet  of  lUo  de  U  Plata,  from  the  Spaniah, 
avo.   1B25. 
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miAety  tnrel  in  troops  together  at  the  rate  often  or  twelre  leagues 
a  day.  At  night  their  saddles  are  oarefnlly  placed  in  a  circle  in 
which  the  mnkteers  make  a  fire  and  repose  themselves  after  the 
&tigaefl^  their  jonmey.*  While  treating  of  the  Pampas,  the  method 
of  preserving  the  gr^,  as  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants,  is  so  corioos 
as  to  be  worth  reladng.  The  entire  skin  of  an  ox  is  taken,  the  legs 
are  sewed  np,  and  the  whole  is  filled  with  com.  It  is  then  suspended 
between  four  stakes,  the  legs  hanging  downwards,  so  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  living  animal.  In  this  state,  it  is  covered  with  hides 
to  prevent  rats,  birds,  or  vermine  getting  at  it,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
it  from  any  external  injury. 

The  province  of  Paraguay  consists  chiefly  of  extenri  ve  prolific  plains. 
Among  their  vegetable  productions,  may  be  mentioned  maiae,  wheat, 
palms,  figs,  peaches,  pomegranates,  lemons,  with  innumerable  others, 
togelher  with  the  vine,  many  of  which  are  found  even  in  a  wild  state. 
Real  wine  is  made  of  a  good  quality,  and  pulque  from  the  maguey f 
while  in  Buenos  Ayres,  liquors  of  every  sort  may  be  obtained.  The 
In^Bana  cultivate  maize  from  which  they  make  their  favourite  drink, 
and  from  a  root  resembling  a  chestnut  in  taste,  they  make  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  Schemdel  calls  this  root  man^ 
dioeh  pobiorey  and  the  liquor  drawn  from  it  mandehocre.  Mead  is 
a  favourite  beverage,  honey  being  abundant,  and  the  only  process 
observed  in  its  formation  is  the  mere  boiling  of  the  honey.  From  a 
vegetable  termed  Arrachaca^  cultivated  in  Paraguay,  but  more  parti* 
cnkriy  about  Santa  Fe,  is  obtuned  an  inebriating  liquor.  The  arra-^ 
chaca  when  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  combined  with  other  materials,  fur- 
nishes a  drink  of  a  most  agreeable  and  refreshing  description.  This 
plant  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  South  America,  as  its 
properties  are  such  as  to  compete  with,  if  not  excel,  those  of  the 
potato.  It  is  used  in  the  same  manner,  is  grateM  to  the  taste,  and 
the  most  delicate  appetite  may  use  it  without  the  dread  of  unpleasant 
eoDsequences,  being  nutritive  and  easy  of  digestion.  Superior  starch 
is  made  of  it,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  a  variety  of  confectionary. 
Spun  always  shewing  herself  unfriendly  to  agricultural  extension, 
issued  at  Mexico,  in  1803,  an  order  to  root  up  all  the  vines'  in  the 
Northern  provinces,  merely  because  the  merchants  at  Cadia  com- 
plained of  a  diminution  in  the  sale  of  their  wines.  Fortunately  this 
order  was  never  executed,  under  the  impression  that  it  might  drive 
the  natives  into  hostility  with  the  government,  as  the  culture  of  the 
vine  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  agricultural  pursuits. 

*  Coklough's  Travels  iji  South  Aiocrica,  2  roll.  dvo.  vol.  t.  p.  165. 
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The  greatest  enemies  to  the  rine  in  this  country  are  the  ants, 
which  give  the  planters  the  greatest  trouble  to  subdae  them.     Owing 
to  the  same  jealous  principle  of  the  Spaniards,  just  alluded  to,  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  grapes  could  not  be  cultivated  hut  by  spedal  appointment,  and 
that  only  far  the  supply  of  the  table.  Grape-brandy  was,  until  lately, 
chiefly  furnished  from  Europe,  but  at  present  it  is  jMincipally  distilled 
in  the  country.     The  lower  orders  in  Buenos  Ayres  are  much  prone 
to  irregularities,  many  of  whom,  when  inflamed  by  spirits,  are  hurried 
into  the  committal  of  very  brutal  acts.     To  repress  extravagand^  of 
this  nature,  the  gOTemment  have  put  heavy  licenses  on  the  pulperias 
or  spirit-shops,  from  which  a  considerable  revenue  is  obtained,  while 
25  per  cent,  duty  is  levied  on  all  vines  and  liquors  imported.     Tra- 
vellers say  that  the  eflects  of  drinking  are  more  perceptible  here  than 
in  England.    In  many  it  produces  derangement,  and  others  it  incites 
to  the  committal  of  suicide.     In  some  of  the  South  American  districts, 
the  natives,  in  their  drunken  moments,  carry  gambling  to  such  a 
height,  that  even  their  wives  are  staked  on  the  result  of  a  game,  and 
the  forfeit  given  up  in  case  of  loss.     To  the  ease  with  which  drink  is 
procured,  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  consequent  lassitude,  may 
be  attributed  those  fatal  consequences.     To  the  native  tribes  border- 
ing on  Paraguay  and  Braasil,  the  mandioc  affords  a  drink  both  cooling 
and  renovating.     The  roots  of  this  plant  are  sliced  and  boiled  till  they 
become  soft,  they  are  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  young  women  chew 
them,  and  they  are  afterwards  put  into  the  same  vessel  which  is  filled 
with  water  and  again  boiled,  during  which  they  are  kept  stirring  all 
the  time.     The  unstrained  juice  is  put  into  large  jar^  which  are  buried 
in  the  floor  of  the  house  for  about  half  thar  depth.     They  are  then 
closely  stopped  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  two  or  three  days.    A 
notion  is  prevalent  that  if  the  liquor  be  made  by  men  it  is  good  for 
nothing ;  hence  the  labour  fiiUs  to  the  lot  of  the  females.     On  a  day 
set  apart  for  drinking  this  beverage,  the  women  kindle  fires  round  the 
jars,  out  of  which  they  serve  the  men  in  half  gourds  with  the  hot 
liquor,  which  they  receive  singing  and  dancing,  and  always  empty  at 
one  draught.    Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no  man  when  single  ib 
aufiered  to  partake  of  the  drinking  feast.     During  this  drinking  boat, 
they  smoke  an  herb  called  petun  either  in  pipes  of  clay,  the  shells  of 
fruit,  or  in  leaves  rolled  together  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  forcing  the 
^moke  through  their  nostrils,  mouths,  and  artificial  holes  in  their 
cheeks.     All  this  time  the  young  married  men  dance  with  rattles  on 
their  legs,  but  never  eat  anything  during  the  interval,  nor  leave  the 
house  until  every  drop  is  exhausted.     In  tliis  manner  they  remove 
frvm  house  to  house,  till  all  in  the  place  or  village  is  finished.    These 
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meetings  are  commonly  held  once  a  month,  and  hate  heen  known  to 
continne  upwards  of  three  days  and  nights.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
this  liqnor  called  Camt-in  or  kaatay^  r^d  and  white,  and  in  taste 
resemhle  milk.  There  is  a  great  similarity  in  name  between  the 
haawy  and  the  cava  of  Otaheite,  and,  as  they  are  bodi  made  by  masti- 
cation, seem  to  be  nearly  the  same  liquor,  and  prodace  nearly  similar 
effects.*  Wherever  the  mandioc  is  cultivated,  it  is  chiefly  from  it 
that  drink  is  manufiMstured.  Many  of  the  Braailian  tribes  prepare  a 
better  liquor  from  the  ctcajeey  the  fruit  of  the  acayaba.  The  acajee 
is  a  kind  of  wild  apple,  and  is  in  great  request  among  the  people  of 
lids  country.  It  is  held  in  such  estinuition,  that  the  ages  of  persons 
are  numbered  by  it,  because  it  bears  fruit  but  once  a  year,  which 
ripens  about  the  dose  of  December  or  early  in  January.  If  the  rains 
be  moderate  in  Braail  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  they  are  hailed 
by  the  people  as  a  promise  of  plenty  of  the  acajee^nsiA  hence  they  are 
sometimes  called  the  rains  of  the  acajee.  The  juice  of  this  fruit  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  cider.  This  liquor  is  obtained  by  squeezing  the 
fruit  or  bruising  it  in  a  wooden  mortar.  At  first  it  is  white  but  in  a 
few  days  it  gets  paler,  having  an  astringent  efiect,  and,  after  fermen- 
tation, becomes  highly  intoxicating.  In  about  the  course  of  half  a 
year  it  gets  like  vinegar,  but,  witii  care  in  the  prooess  of  making,  it 
might  keep  much  longer.  Of  tiie  pulp,  a  sort  of  flour  is  made  which 
the  natives  value  as  the  highest  dainty.  From  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  CoBhew^nut^  (anaeardiutn  oceidentaieyj  a  native  of  Bnudl,  is 
obtained  a  spirit  which  some  account  not  inferior  to  the  best  arrack, 
mm,  or  brandy.  Nine  diflerent  kinds  of  liquors  are  said  to  be  made 
by  the  Braaifians,  each  possessing  peculiar  qualities,  and  it  is  related 
of  tiiese  savages  tiiey  are  as  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  water  as  the 
Europeans  are  in  the  choice  of  wine.  The  reason  assigned  for  making 
the  women  plant  the  maize,  prepare  their  drinks,  and  attend  to  the 
labours  of  tiie  field,  is,  ^*  because,"  say  they,  '^  women  know  to  bring 
fortii,  which  is  a  thing  that  we  do  not  know : — ^when  they  sow  and 
plant,  the  stalk  of  maize  produces  two  or  three  heads  ;  the  root  of 
mandioc  two  or  three  baskets  full,  and  every  thing  multiplies  in  like 
manner  from  their  hands.  Why  ?  because  women  know  to  bring 
forth  and  to  make  the  seeds  and  roots  bring  forth  also.''  A  drinking 
bout  is  c^istomary  at  sowing  time  and  at  harvest.  Wben  a  guest 
arrives,  tiiis  is  his  welcome ;  when  they  rejoice,  they  get  drunk ;  and 
when  sorrowfiil,  they  get  drunk  likewise :  thus  making  pretexts  for 
indulging  in  intoxication  at  all  times.     The  liquors  are  kept  not  only 

•  Southey's  History  of  BrasU,  toL  i.  p.  66. 
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iQ  large  jan,  as  already  stated,  but  in  vessels  hollowed  in  solid  vrood« 
and  in  large  baskets  so  close  in  their  textnre,  that  with  a  little  gom 
and  calking  they  are  perfectly  water-tight. 

In  Brasfl,  the  policy  of  the  government  had  prevented  the  appli- 
cation of  its  native  produce  in  the  composition  of  liquors  for  the 
sake  of  encouraging  the  consumption  of  wines  and  brandy  from  Por- 
tugal*     But  since  the  removal  of  the  Braganza  family  from  the 
mother  country  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  government^  the 
manufactures  of  the  Brazilians  are  better  supported  and  more  extended. 
Sugar  plantations  are  numerous,  and  the  exportation  <»f  that  article 
has  considerably  increased,  although  the  apparatus  of  the  Bugar*house 
is  very  simple,  without  any  of  the  large  machines  used  by  the  West 
India  planters.     Rum  is  distilled,  of  which  great  quantities  are  sent 
to  various  parts  of  the  New  World  as  weU  as  to  Europe.     To  almost 
every  sugar  plantation  a  still  is  attadbied,  but,  in  too  many  iflstances^ 
of  very  rude  materiaLs  and  awkward  construction.     The  stiM  is  a 
mere  earthen  jar  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  on  the  top  of  whkh  is 
placed  a  head  or  cap  having  on  one  side  a  pipe  about  six  inches  long, 
into  which  is  fixed  a  brass  tube  four  feet  in  length.     This  tube  is  pot 
through  an  earthen  vessel  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  quantity  of  water 
for  the  condensation  of  the  spirk,  forming  a  substitute  for  the  worm 
and  worm-tub.     The  liquor,  in  many  instances,  undergoes  only  one 
distillation ;  but  when  a  superior  article  is  required,  U  is  distilled  a 
second  time.     The  wash  is  fermented  in  large  earthen  jars,  hot  no 
rules  have  been  estabUshed  for  r^ulating  the  quantities  of  the  mate^ 
rials  employed  for  its  preparation.     A  strong  lee  is  said  to  be  poured 
on  the  sugar  juice  in  order  to  thicken  and  purify  it.     This  lee  is 
procured  by  infusing  in  water  the  ashes  of  a  kind  of  pofygonum, 
which,  by  the  Indians,  is  called  Cataya,  by  the  Portuguese  kerva 
debichu*    This  plant  has  a  bitter  pungent  taste  like  pepp«r,  and  is 
considered  of  use  in  the  making  of  rum.     Many  of  the  planters  dispose 
of  the  molasses  to  small  distillers,  who  are  generally  of  the  lower  class, 
and,  with  two  or  more  of  these  rude  stills,  obtain  a  livelihood  without 
much  trouble ;  for  fuel  b^g  abundant,  and  the  apparatus  simple,  the 
men  often  leave  the  management  of  the  still-house  to  women,  while 
they  are  at  other  pursuits.    Lately,  however,  copper-stills  have  bees 
procured  from  Europe,  the  introduction  of  which  among  the  more 
wealthy  planters  has  produced  a  great  reformation  in  this  branch  of 
business,  and  enabled  them  to  manufacture  the  whole  mdasses  on 
their  own  plantations. 

The  sugar  works  in  Bnml  have  become,  in  many  parts,  respect- 
able. These  are  usually  erected  near  rivers^  and  some  of  them  employ 
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one  fanndred  and  fifty  slaves.  Besides  the  mm,  from  4  to  5,000 
arobas  of  sugar  are  made  in  one  year.  So  far  back  as  1801,  there 
were  calcoLited  to  be  then  in  Panuba  and  Mariachd  180  sugar  woxiu, 
vhifdi  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  steam- 


Among  the  slaves  and  aborigines,  besides  rum,  various  other  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  used.  A  mixture  of  bleak  sugar  and  water  called 
ffrt^pa  is  made  by  the  negroes,  which,  although  neveir  fermented,  is 
drank,  on  account  of  its  cheapness  with  avidity,  both  by  men  and 
women,  who  continue  at  it  whole  days,  dancing  and  singing.  To 
give  it  a  more  intoxicating  efiect,  the  leaves  of  the  acajee  tree,  which 
are  of  a  hot  quality,  are  added.  Cider  is  made  by  the  Portug^uese,  as 
w^  aa  another  drink  called  Aoot,  of  the  apple  acajee^  and  a  sherbetta 
of  sugar,  water,  lemons,  and  nutmeg.  The  hoot  is  prepared  by  bruis* 
ing  the  acajee  iq>ples  to  obtain  the  jmce,  which  is  stnuned  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  cleared  by  fermentation. 

From  the  root  aipimakakaroj  a  kind  of  manioc,  a  wine  is  prepared 
called  aipy.  The  roots  are  first  sliced  and  chewed  by  the  females, 
then  put  into  a  pot  of  water  and  boiled  until  fit  for  expression.  The 
fiqnor  thns  obtained  is  called  kavtarakuy  and  drunk  lukewarm. 
Sometimes  the  sliced  roots  are  well  mixed  with  warm  water,  and  the 
decoction  is  swallowed  with  avidity.  In  appearance,  it  is  like  butter- 
milk, and  not  having  undergone  any  degree  of  fermentation,  it  can- 
not posnbly  keep  many  days.  A  better  kind  is  made  from  barley  or 
maiae,  and  likewise  another  liquor  called  vintro  de  batatas  from  the 
batata  root. 

Drunkenness  is  not  a  prevailing  vice  amongst  the  Brasilians,  but 
die  riaves  are  fond  of  indulging  themselves  in  the  pleasures  of  intoxi- 
cation when  they  can  do  so  with  convenience.  Many  excuses  are 
formed  to  efiect  this  purpose,  and  some  of  them  are  ingenious  enough 
to  defend  this  weakness.  It  is  related  of  an  old  negro,  who,  as  well 
as  others  of  his  dass,  was  supported  at  the  expense  of  a  neighbouring 
monastery,  that  he  would  travel  to  a  great  distance  to  obtain  liquor, 
and,  when  reproved  for  his  irregularity,  he  justified  himself  by  saying 
that  he  and  his  companions  were  not  slaves  to  the  monks  but  to  their 
patron  saint ;  and  that  the  monks  were  only  the  distributers  of  the 
saint's  property  in  this  world.  The  manner  in  which  this  honest 
n€^^  justified  his  attachment  to  spirituous  liquors  is,  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  much  the  same  as  that  which  is  practised  in  more  civilized 
countries.  It  strongly  reminds  ns  of  the  reply  of  the  Russian  peasant 
to  his  master  on  being  reproved  for  intoxication  ;-«when  asked  how 
he  eoald  reconcile  such  irregularity  to  his  conscience^  he  replied  that 
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he  could  only  liave  to  make  application  to  his  saint  to  arrange  all  that 
was  requisite  on  that  score. 

As  Braail  is  now  under  a  monarchy  friendly  disposed  towards 
Great  Britain,  and  as  vast  advantages  appear  to  offer  to  men  of 
capital  and  enterprise  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  it  seems  to 
hold  out  inducements  of  no  ordinary  description  to  the  adventurous. 
The  country  is  healthy,  fruitful,  and  agreeable,  and  better  adapted  to 
European  constitutions  than  any  part  of  the  West  Indies.     From 
these  considerations  it  might  be  a  good  speculation  to  make  an  expe- 
riment in  that  part  of  the  American  continent.    Agriculture  is  almost 
unknown  there,  mudi  less  the  improvements  and  machinery  which 
.  have  advanced  the  arts  and  facilitated  the  labours  of  the  industrious 
artisans  of  this  country.     In  Brazil,  there  is  a  spedes  of  myrtle  called 
pitanga^  (myrtua  pitanga)  which  bears  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  snudl 
plum,  and  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  ribbed  on  the  surface.     It  is  of  a 
pungent,  harsh  nature,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  used  as  a  conserve, 
and  from  it  a  very  agreeable  spirit  is  distilled.     Port  is  not  so  much 
in  use  at  Bio  Janeiro  as  the  Catalonian  wine,  or  Cachaca,  which  is  a 
species  of  mm.     When  Dr.  Walsh  visited  this  country  in  1829,  he 
found  native  Ccueas^  dear  and  transparent  like  water,  much  resembling 
Scotch  whiskey.     In  consequence  of  its  cheapness,  it  has  many 
votaries,  among  whom  stulors  are  not  the  least  in  number,    as 
it  is  found  a  salutary  antidote  against  the  effects  of  cold  or  damp. 
The  natives  have  a  peculiar  custom  of  bathing  in  a  tub  of  punch 
made  of  Caxas  immediately  before  going  to  bed  by  way  of  refresh- 
ment, and  as  a  preventive  against  cold.     Servants  have  been  known 
to  take  a  draught  of  it  mixed  with  salt  as  if  water,  although  it  was 
nearly  as  strong  and  pungent  as  aquafortis.     The  blacks  are  fond  of 
taking  it  in  this  way;  but  it  has  less  intoxicating  effects  on  them  than 
on  white  people,  which  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  habit.     Some  of 
the  negroes  in  the  vicinity  of  Bio  Janeiro  meet  annually  and  drink 
for  the  space  of  sixteen  days,  during  eight  of  which  a  sort  of  flagel- 
lation is  inflicted  daily  on  each  of  the  parties.     This  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  thong  with  a  small  stone  at  the  end.     The  tribes  of  the 
Guaycuans  never  permit  females  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors.    A 
spedes  of  snuff  from  the  roasted  fruit  of  the  parica  tree  is  prepared 
by  the  women,  and  in  the  use  of  this  powder  a  tube  is  qpplied  alter- 
nately by  one  individual  to  the  nostril  of  another,  which,  with  the 
drink,  effects  intoxication  to  such  an  extent  that  some  lose  their  senses 
and  many  their  lives. 

In  the  various  towns  of  tins  territory  are  houses  for  the  sale  of 
wines^  and  such  other  liquors  as  the  country  affords.    In  Bio  Janeiro 
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alone,  there  were,  according  to  Lncoock.  in  1821,  one  hundred  vint- 
ners, csommonly  called  vinder-keepersy  besides  a  vast  number  of  other 
retailers.^ 

BrasEil  abounds  with  a  species  of  wild  ananas,  but  the  edible  sort  of 

tlus  fimit  is  cultivated  in  the  plantations  on  account  of  its  being  large, 

juicy,  aromatic,  and  possessing  great  nutritive  properties.     Brandy, 

(sometimes  called  Nandi,)  of  good  quality,  is  ma^e  from  it,  as  also  from 

the  fruit  of  the  anacardium  and  the  cajueiro^  which  is  found  in  all  the 

brandy  districts.     Some  of  the  savage  tribes,  according  to  M.  de  la 

CJondamine,  have  an  intoxicating  liquor  called  kakouiny  for  which  they 

evince  a  warm  attachment.     From  the  alfarroba  or  algarroba  tree  the 

people  of  Santiago  del  Estero  collect  pods  which  they  pound  and  press 

into  a  mass,  and  mould  into  cakes  or  square  boxes.     This  is  called 

patayy  and  is   much  used  for  feeding  horses.      When  infused  in 

water,  it  soon  ferments  and   produces  a  wholesome  intoxicating 

beverage.  The  Jesuits,  aware  of  its  &scinating  qualities  and  the  facility 

^ith  which  it  could  be  converted  to  sensual  purposes,  very  prudently 

obstmctedthe  cultivation  of  the  alfarroba  in  the  settlements  over  which 

they  had  control.f     The  cakes  made  from  the  pods  of  the  algarroba 

are  sometimes  called  arepasy  and,  though  very  coarse,  are  not  unpala^ 

table4     From  the  fruit  of  the  Buritiy  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most 

beautiful  of  the  palm  tribe,  is  prepared  a  liquor  which  is  said  to  be 

nutritious  and  palatable,  but  has  the  singular  property  of  tinging  the 

whites  of  the  eyes  without  injuring  the  constitution.     The  fruit,  which 

is  covered  with  red  scales,  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  hen's  egg, 

and  under  these  scales  there  is  an  oily  pnlp  of  the  same  vermillion 

colour.     From  the  fruit  or  nut  of  the  pot  tree  (lecythis  oUaria)  bean-^ 

tiful  drinking  cups  are  made.    This  tree,  whidb  rises  to  the  height  of 

100  feet,  bears  at  the  top  a  majestic  crown  of  rose-coloured  leaves 

vaulted  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella.     The  nut  is  about  the  sixe  of  the 

eocoa,  and  is  borne  on  a  stem,  which,  as  the  fruit  gets  ripe,  bends  with 

the  pressure,  till  at  length  a  sort  of  lid  at  the  top  of  the  shell  is  obliged 

to  give  way  and  the  kernel  falls  to  the  ground.     In  high  winds,  it  is 

dangerous  to  walk  within  the  range  of  these  trees,  on  account  of  the 

fall  of  the  nuts  from  so  great  an  elevation. 

The  mandioc  plant  in  Brazil  is  of  infinite  importance,  and  is  used  . 
as  food  not  only  in  that  country,  but  through  all  South  America.    The 
flour  made  from  the  root  is  calledyarmAa  de  paoy  or  slick-flour.    Cattle 
are  fed  on  the  roots  and  stems,  after  being  cut  small  and  exposed  for 

*  Luocoek's  Notes  on  Rio  Janeiro. 

t  Southey's  History  of  Braiil,  vol.  iii.  p.  489. 

%  Stevenson's  Narrative,  voL  ii.  p.  186. 
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some  time  in  the  tmi  to  take  away  their  noxions  qnalitiea  ;  though 
some  oxen  from  habit  ha^e  been  known  to  eat  the  roots  quite  fresh 
without  the  least  injury.     Koster  relates*  that  he  had  one  of  these 
iMiimylg  which  was  so  attached  to  the  mandioc  that  he  would  escape  at 
night  from  his  stall  and  tare  up  the  plants  with  such  dexterity  that  it 
was  only  from  the  marks  of  the  feet  that  the  thief  could  be  discorered. 
Yet  it  is  sing^ular,  that  although  it  has  this  attractive  quality,  its  juice, 
while  pressing  from  the  root  in  making  the  faring  has  produced  fatal 
effects.     An  instance  of  this  given  by  the  same  traveller,  in  the  case 
of  a  sheep,  which,  in  attempting  to  get  some  of  the  roots,  had  taken  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  liquid,  the  deleterious  qualities  of  which 
operated  in  a  few  seconds.     The  ammal  tottered,  feU,  rose,  and  fell 
again ;  and,  although  oil  was  administered,  its  body  swelled  to  an 
enormous  size,  and  it  died  in  about  ten  minutes  afterwards.     The 
farinha  of  the  mandioc  is  prepared  much  in  tiie  same  way  as  that  of 
the  Cassada  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mauritius.     The  roots  are  scraped 
and  tiien  ground  into  a  receiver,  forming  a  pulp,  which  is  afterwards 
enclosed  in  long  bags  made  of  bark  or  reeds,  and  then  hung  up  to 
permit  tiie  juice  to  ooze  from  the  material.     The  pulp,  when  thus 
drained,  is  put  on  a  pan  either  of  copper  or  burned  day,  to  be  dried, 
during  which  operation  it  is  kept  constandy  stirred  to  prevent  burn- 
ing and  to  detach  the  mass  into  mealy  particles. 

The  majority  of  the  people  use  the  mandioca,  not  merely  as  a 
substitute  for  flour,  but  even  in  preference.  It  yields  two  crops  in 
the  year,  and  is  prepared  by  boiling  and  expressing  the  juice,  which  is 
poisonous ;  the  sediment  which  remains  after  pouring  off  the  water,  is 
tiie  tapioca  of  the  shops. 

Patagonia  is  a  region  cold  and  inhospitable,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  open  deserts  and  savannas,  yielding  nothing  but  a  few  willows 
on  the  rivers,  without  a  single  tree  or  shrub  adapted  for  any  mecha- 
nical purposes.  Cayenne  or  French  Guiana,  celebrated  for  its  pepper, 
(capsicum  armuumj  aflbf  ds  little  interest,  though  sugar,  maize,  cassia, 
Indian  com,  and  several  kinds  of  fruits  are  there  to  be  found.  Awb- 
zonia  being  littie  known  and  still  uncivilized,  nothing  can  be  said  of 
it,  except  that  it  produces  com,  grain,  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  and 
great  quantities  of  wild  honey,  but  to  what  purpose  or  advantage  these 
are  converted  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

Surinam,  though  fertile  in  general,  is  inteneeted  by  deep  marshes, 
or  swamps,  and  extensive  heaths,  and  the  uncultivated  parts  are  covered 
with  forests,  rocks,  and  mountains.  Sugar  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  to  be  £»and,  among  which  the  quassia  tree,  or  bi(ter 

•  Kofter's  Trsrels  in  BnoU,  ToLii.  p.  175. 
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dnigv^vdl  knovn  by  the  porter  breiferi»  growB  wild  in  the  woods,  and 
WIS  first  exposed  for  sale  by  a  natiye  called  Qnas,  from  whom  it 
derires  its  appellation.  The  sngar  plantations  are  nnmerons  along 
the  baidDi  of  the  Surinam  and  Marivine.  The  city  of  Rurimaribo,  the 
ci^pitaly  is  beantifiilly  dirersified  with  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
fruits  hanging  in  all  directions  in  the  utmost  profusion.  The  whole 
resembles  an  immense  garden,  a£fbrding  to  the  passenger  a  most 
grateliil  perfume  and  a  refreshing  shade.  Rum  and  sugar  are  manu- 
ftctored  in  this  settlement  which  give  an  impulse  and  interest  to  the 
specalataon  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  coast  of  Surinam,  the  Indians 
hare  Tarions  sorts  of  inebriating  liquors,  among  these  the  juice  of  the 
ctmmoo  fruit  is  the  most  esteemed.  The  canmoo  tree  b  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  palm  speaes ;  the  berries  grow  in  bunches  of  a  purple 
colour,  resembling  grapes,  and  from  a  solution  of  them  in  boiling 
water,  mixed  with  cinnamon  and  sugar,  an  agreeable  drink  is  obtained, 
having  the  fiavour  of  diooolate..  From  Cassava  bread,  the  females 
make  a  drink,  termed  piworree,  similar  to  that  bearing  the  same  name 
in  Demerara  and  Barbadoes.  This  bread  is  chewed  and  fermented, 
and  the  taste  of  the  liquor  which  it  produces  has  a  strong  resemblance 
to  ale.  Piworree^  or  Pywarree,  is  also  made  by  the  females  chewing 
the  cassava  flower  and  spitting  it  into  a  wooden  trough.  This  matter, 
by  the  addition  of  waler,  soon  runs  into  fermentation  and  yields  the 
desired  beverage.  When  a  suffident  quantity  is  produced,  a  feast 
ensues,  and  the  parties  drink  so  freely  that  they  roll  on  the  ground  in 
a  complete  state  of  intoxication,  while  the  revelry  is  frequently  kept 
up  for  several  days.  Piwarreey  however,  is  a  harmless  species  of 
exhilarating  drink,  as  it  leaves  no  bad  effects ;  for,  after  a  sound  sleep, 
the  votary  is  perfectly  restored  to  his  wonted  health  and  vigour. 

From  maiae  or  Indian  corn,  a  drink  is  manufactured  by  maceration, 
and  which  is  called  chiacoar.  The  grain  is  first  baked  into  bread,  and 
afiter  being  crumbled  and  macerated  with  water,  it  is  duly  fermented 
and  produces  the  liquor  just  mentioned.  They  make  another  drink 
from  yams,  cassava,  sour  oranges  and  sugar,  or  treacle  mixed,  mace- 
rated and  fermented  with  water.  This  drink  is  much  used  by  the 
Indians,  but  rum  is  the  favorite  beverage.  Palm  wine  is  in  abundance, 
and  generally  procured  from  th<B  fallen  trunk  of  the  tree  by  making 
inoidons  about  a  foot  square  in  which  the  juice  is  coUected,  and  after 
a  short  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  ferments,  and  yields  an  intoxicating 
wine.* 

Here  the  vine  fvit^  campestris)  grows  in  abundance  without  culti- 
vation.    The  grapes  are  large  and  of  various  colours,  having  a  rich, 

*  St«diiuui*8  Surinain,  toI.  i.  p.  392 ;  vol.  iL  p.  HA. 
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sweet  juiee.  The  Indians  gather  them  and  prepare  them  for  keeping 
by  first  sweating  them  on  hurdles  over  a  gentle  fire,  then  dryihg  them 
in  the  suni  and  afterwards  storing  them  for  prorinons.  These  Tines 
are  more  of  a  creeping  than,  of  a  climbing  nature,  extending  thdr 
branches  horioontally  to  a  considerable  <Ustance,  and  the  pendii^  fruit 
almost  touching  the  ground. 

When  Ferdinand  de  Soto  invaded  the  Floridas  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  inhabitants  w«re  familiar  with  the  use  of 
the  maguey t  and  had  even  eonrerted  it  into  conserves*   PoAoe  de  Leon, 
an  adventurer  of  a  romantic  and  chivalrous  spirit,  was  the  first  of  the 
many  enthusiasts  led  to  this  region  under  the  imaginary  deln^on  that 
in  Florida  there  existed  a  fountain  which  had  the  power  of  resftoring 
youth  and  giving  immortality  to  those  who  should  drink  of  it ; — a 
notion  quite  in  accordance  with  the  superstition  of  the  times  and  the 
visionary  pursuits  of  the  alchymists  of  the  age.    No  such  fionmtain, 
however,  was  discovered,  many  of  those  who  attempted  to  find  \tj 
never  returned ;  hence  it  was  inferred  by  the  votaries  of  tke  day,  that 
those  persons   had  drunk  of   the  immortalizing  liquor,   and  had 
dbcovered   a  spot  too   delightful  to  be  abandoned  through  any 
worldly  or  human  consideration.     That  they  had  inebriating  drinks 
is  certain;  but  it  was  be3rond  the  range  of  inteUect  of  the  peer 
Indian  to  ever  think  of  a  Uquor  that  oould  render  him  immortaL 
Their  inventions  never  went  further  than  the  making  of  liqnon  from 
indigenous  fruit  and  grun.     An  acquaintanoe  with  tiie  Spaniards, 
ho  wevOT,  soon  ftmiliarized  them  with  European  luxuries,  and  iikiparted 
a  taste  for  all  exhilarating  drinks.     In  the  course  of  time,  this  incli- 
nation became  so  insuperaUe  that  the  Spanish  government,  always 
having  a  view  to  its  own  aggrandisement,  encouraged  distillation,  and 
in  the  Floridas  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  drewfr^m  it 
a  considerable  revenue.     But  the  mani^u;ture  at  best  was  inconsi- 
derable when  compared  with  the  overflowing  fertility  of  the  oonntry— 
a  country  deriving  its  name  from  the  very  appearance  of  the  efflor^ 
escence  of  its  groves,  hiUs,  and  valleys^     And  where  nature  is  thus 
bountiful,  to  what  advantages,  under  a  liberal  government,  might  not 
hjer  gifts  be  turned.     Nothing  remarkable  is  recounted  as  peoidiar  to 
the  natives  different  from  those  of  the  surrounding  nations ;  tfaeir 
feasts,  entertainments,  and  ceremonies  being  charaeterixedby  ihe  same 
uniformity  that  marks  other  Amarican  tribes,  in  a  similar  state  of 
unculUvated  nature.     Bartram,  in  his  Travels,*  describes  an  assembly 
of  natives  which  he  witnessed  at  Attasse,  exhibiting  a  striking  picture 

•  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  &c.  8tO.  pp.  ^^^i 
60,  51.     Also  Adair's  History  of  the  American  Indians. 
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oftba^lpari^iiiamoridjais.   During  the  ceremony,  two  thiTei  entered 
the  pljM«  of  entertainm^ntt  carrying  a  couple  of  rery  laige  conch-fihelli 
full  of  a  sort  of  black  beer.      After  yarioiu  evolutioDg  and  more- 
mentSy  aadi  presented  his  shell,  one  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the 
neict  in  rank,  altering  two  notes  extended  as  long  as  he  could  without 
breathing,  during  which  time  from  the  king  to  the  meanest  individual 
at  the  ceremony,  each  continued  drinking.     These  two  notes  are  of 
suck  loi^  and  solemn  duration  that  a  spectator  is  struck  with  the  awe 
which  they  inspire,  sounding  somewhat  like  a^hoihojah  and  a-^u-jtik^ 
and  resemblMig  the  hallelujah  of  a  Christian  assembly.    This  ewe- 
monioos  mode  of  drinking  is  continued  as  long  as  any  of  the  liquor 
remaiaa.    At  the  dose  of  the  autumn,  the  savages  hold  a  solemn  fast 
in  honour  of  the  first  fruits,  or  new  crops  having  arrived  at  maturity. 
To  render  this  the  more  dignified,  they  renew  their  clothing,  house- 
hold furniture,  and  cast  away  not  only  the  old  materials  of  this  des* 
criptlOB,  but  even  the  remaiuiBg  grain,  as  well  as  the  old  provisiona. 
These  are  usually  gathered  into  a  heap  and  burned.    To  render  the 
ceremony  still  more  imposing,  they  fast  for  three  days,  take  medicine^ 
and  put  out  all  the  fires  in  their  villages,  abstaining  from  the  gratifi- 
catioa  of  every  appetite  and  passion.      At  this  period,  a  general 
snmesty  is  proclaimed,  and  even  the  captive  is  suffered  to  return 
uuMdeirted  and  rejoicing  to  his  home«     On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  the  sun  illumines  a  scene  of  a  very  different  description.     Intoxi* 
eating  beverages  flowing  in  torrents,  are  accompanied  for  three  days 
by  all  the  concomitant  excesses  which  undue  indulgence  in  every 
gratification  produces. 

From  a  close  observance  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  New  World,  and  contrasting  them  with  those  of  the 
Old,  a  striking  similarity  in  some  instances  appears.  An  attempt  to 
account  fi»r  this  would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  work ;  but  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  observe,  that  many  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Americaa  cootiiient  was  peopled  by  adventurers  from  Africa,  Asia, 
or  Europe.  A  very  plausible  conjecture  is,  that  the  posterity  of 
Japhet  diverge  eastward  and  westward  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  Asia,  so  that  those  who  arrived  at  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  have 
IMssed  to  America  by  the  way  of  Scoring's  Straits.  Those  who 
came  to  the  Atlantic  shores  may  have  crossed  to  this'continent  in  the 
direction  of  Newfoundland ;  and  others  coasting  along  Africa  may 
We  been  driven  to  Braail  «r  the  West  India  islands  by  chance, 
I  through  severity  of  weather  or  a  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  navi- 
:  gation.  The  description  given  by  the  Mexicans  of  their  forefathers, 
is  a  proof  of  this  hypothesis,  since  they  are  described  as  having  come 
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ifrom  the  north-we8t>  and  agreeing  in  their  charactenstacs  with  the 
Asiatic  wandering  Tartars.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 
recent  discoveries  of  Baron  Humboldt  and  other  sdentific  men ;  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  America  was  known  to  the  PhoBoiciaiiB. 
Count  Roehenstart,  the  Russian  trarell^,  during  his  resideDce  at 
Mexico,  writing  to  the  Count  De  Legarde,  says,  that  '^gpEuded  bylhe 
learned  observations  of  the  Baron,"  he  was  enabled  to  procure  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  these  people,  which  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the 

'fact  of  this  matter.     It  is,  however,  to  be  r^retted,  that  when  the 

'  Count  was  tin  his  passage  to  Europe,  these  precious  fragments  of 
antiquity,  with  a  rare  collection  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities, 
were  thrown  overboard  by  a  band  of  pirates  who  attacked  and 

*  plundered  the  vessel. 

Portuguese  writers  allege  that  when  they  discovered  in  Tercera, 
one  of  the  Azore  islands,  an  equestrian^  statue,  made  finom  a  slab 

'  of  stone,  was  found,  bearing  an  inscription  on  a  rock  beneath.  The 
head  of  the  mat  was  bare.  Ins  left  hand  rested  on  the  mane  ai  his 

'  horse,  and  his  right  hand  pointed  towards  the  west,  as  indicating  the 
situation  of  another  continent.  If  this  be  true,  it  evidently  goes  to 
prove  that  the  New  World  must  have  been  known  to  the  inhabitaots 
of  the  Old. 

As  it  is  well  authenticated  by  PBn'y*  and  others,  that  the  PhfiSii- 
cians  frequently  made  voyages  through  the  Bed  Sea,  doubliog  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  coming  home  by  the  Straits  of  Gibralter, 
^ere  is  no  improbability  of  one  of  these  vessels  having  hem  driven 
westward  and  havii^g  arrived  at  last  in  America.     One  of  theie 
vessels,  it  is  said,  was  driven  to  an  island  very  far  west,  (perfttP*  ^ 
same  as  Plato's  Atlantis)  larger  than  Asia  and  Africa  together,  hariiig 
a  fruitful  soil  and  navigable  rivers ;  and  that  through  the  PhcBoiciaiiSi 
the  Carthaginians  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  in  which  new  tepo^ 
says  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Carthaginians  would  not  permit  any  ^^ 
nation  to  settle,  but  reserved  it  for  themselves,  that  if  ever  they  Am 
be  driven  from  their  native  soil,  they  might  have  an  asyito-    ^^\ 
says,  Silenus  asserted  that  there  was  an  extensive  continent  beyo»^ 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that       , 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  had  some  faint  knowledge  of  the  N«^* 
Another  circumstance,  which  gives  additional  strength  to  this  reaw    j 
ing,  is,  that  Professor  Seyfiarth,  of  Leipsic,  in  1827,  fovaiA$am^^  | 
learned  and  curious  repositories  at  Rome,  a  Mexican  ^"^^J'^^  ^  I 
hieroglyphics,  marked  with  the  Mexican  sodiac,  ft«Jn  wlttca  i        I 

*  Plin/i  Nat  Hist.  L.  ii.  s.  67. 
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nttnifest  tliat  the  Mexicans  and  Egyptians  had  interooune  in  the  mott 
iremote  antiquity,  and  that  they  had  one  and  the  same  system  of 
■tytholoj^*  Hnmboldt  affirms  that  the  ape  forms  one  of  the  Mexican, 
lioi^l^,  Maadshnr,  Tartar,  and  Chinese  sodiacs ;  and  this  analogy 
is  a  fnrther  oonfinnation  of  the  migration  of  the  Americans  from  the 
iCHd  World. 

It  is  remarkahle  that  the  people  have  preserved^  in  their  traditions 
and  paintings,  a  record  of  Ihe  creation  of  the  world,  the  building  of 
Bahel,  and  the  consequent  confusion  of  lang^nages.  The  artificial 
mounds  and  apparent  sites  of  extensive  cities,  the  weapons  of  war 
and  other  implements  which  have  been  found,  some  bearing  Roman 
characters  indicative  of  their  being  made  in  the  time  of  the  Cflesars, 
together  with  utensils  composed  of  alloyed  metals  denoting  the  past 
existence  of  an  art  at  present  unknown  to  the  natives  of  the  new  con- 
tinent, are  further  proofs  that  the  last  hypothesis  is  more  than  conjec« 
turaly  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  inhabitants  of 
America  had  their  origin  from  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  Mr.  Ferrell 
states,  that  at  the  Bull  Shoals,  each  a  branch  of  White  River  in 
Missoiuri,  several  feet  below  the  surface,  relics  were  found  which 
kufieated  that  the  spot  had  formerly  been  the  seat  of  metallurgical 
operations,  where  the  alloy  appeared  to  be  lead  united  with  silver. 
Arrow  heads  cut  out  of  flint  and  earthenware  that  had  undergone 
the  action  of  fire,  were  also  found  in  the  same  place.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Galindo,  while  governor  of  Poten  in  Central  America* 
discovered  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  city  called  Palenqne,  extending 
for  more  than  20  miles  along  the  summits  of  the  ridge  which  separates 
the  country  of  the  wild  Maya  Indians  from  the  State  of  Chicapas,  in 
the  andent  kingdom  of  Gautemala.  The  principal  buildings  were 
erected  on  the  most  prominent  heights,  and  in  several  of  them  there 
exist  remains  of  stairs  formed  of  stone  and  plaster.  The  stones  of 
the  edifices  are  about  18  inches  long,  9  broad,  and  2  thick,  gradually 
inclining  where  they  form  a  roof,  but  always  placed  horizontally. 
The  eaves  are  supported  by  large  stones  which  project  about  two 
feet.  The  wood-work  has  disappeared,  and  the  windows  are  small, 
ckeular,  and  square  perforations.  Human  figures  in  alto-relievo  are 
frequent  en  small  pillars,  and  filigree  work  imitating  boughs  and 
feadiers,  is  perceptible  in  several  places.  Some  of  the  sculptured 
ornaments  looked  like  the  Corinthian  foliage  of  the  ancient  architects. 
These  ruins  are  buried  in  a  thick  forest ;  and  the  adjacent  country 
for  leagues  contains  remains  of  the  ancient  labours  of  the  people,  con* 
fisting  of  bridges,  reservoirs^  monumental  inscriptions,  &c.    Baron 
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Hamboldt  observes,  that  the  half  eirilised  people  met  with  in  1537, 
by  the  conqueror  Qneseda,  were  clothed  in  eotton  garments,  and  had 
the  most  intimate  relation  with  the  people  of  Japan.  Colonel  Galindo 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Mayscas  or  Maya  language  waa 
derived  from  the  Japanese,  and  that  theboHders  of  the  city  of  Palen- 
qae  must  hare  dated  their  antiquity  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  that 
of  Mexico,  and  their  civilisation  must  have  surpassed  that  of  die  Peru- 
vians. In  fact,  Palenque  is,  in  its  historical  importance^  eonsidered  the 
Thebes  of  America. 

A  circus  and  several  stone  pyramids  in  the  vaDey  of  Copon,  in 
Honduras,  are  rather  more  celebrated  than  the  luins  of  Palenque, 
or  those  formed  near  Ocosingo,  in  the  same  part  of  this  continent,  and 
bespeak  a  high  state  of  civiiisalaon. 

Other  testimonials  have  been  found,  intimating  that  the  inhahiiants 
of  the  old  world  had  early  visited  America.  A  circumstance  related 
in  the  Universal  Gazette  of  Bogota  fer  1832,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
A  planter  discovered  a  tumulary  stone  near  the  village  of  Dolores, 
about  two  leagues  from  Monte  Video,  covered  with  unknown 
diaracters.  On  removing  this  stone,  he  found  a  vault  of  brick-work 
containing  antique  swords,  a  helmet,  and  buckler,  much  worn  with 
rust,  and  an  earthen  amphora  of  large  dimensions.  The  folldwing^ 
words  in  Greek  characters  were  deciphered  :-*-"  Alexander  son  of 
t%ilip>  was  king  of  Macedon,  about  the  sixty-third  Olympiad — In 
these  places  Ptolemy" — On  the  hilt  of  the  sword  was  an  engraved 
portrait,  which  appeared  to  be  that  of  Alexander ;  and  on  the  hehnet, 
chased  work  representing  Achilles  dragging  the  dead  body  of  Hector 
round  the  walls  of  Troy.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  Hranl 
was  explored  by  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle,  and  that  it  is  probable 
that  Ptolemy,  the  celebrated  commander  of  Alexander's  fleet,  drrven 
by  tempests  into  what  the  ancients  called  the  Great  Ocean^  was  cast 
on  the  shore  of  the  new  continent,  and  had  marked  the  event  by  the 
erection  of  this  monument. 

During  an  expedition  to  the  west  of  Montreal,  undertaken  by  some 
French  travellers,  pillars  of  stone  were  found  at  a  distance  of  MO 
miles  from  that  capital,  of  great  magnificence,  and  manifestly  of 
human  structure,  but  of  which  the  natives  had  no  tradition ;  nor  did 
they  exhibit  any  naarks  relative  to  their  origin  or  purport.  One 
stone,  however,  was  discovered  having  anoth^  set  in  it  bearing*  an 
inscription  in  unknown  characters,  which  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Prance  to  be  deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum.  The'  country  ia 
irhich  these  pillars  were  discovered  had  the  appearance  of  haying  beea 
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aoce  the  leat  of  dvafastion,  ilfll  retabufl^  die  retti^  of  a^^ciiltnrdi. 
laboar.* 

Prom  tiie  preoedkif^  fiicts  and  olwenratioiis,  as  w eB  m  the  Jiigli 
itate  of  eiTfliBation  fband  in  Mexico  and  Pern,  when  first  tinted  by 
the  Spaniards,  it  is  eyident  tibat  the  inhabitants  were  desoeiided  from 
a  saperior  raee  of  people ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  malting,  brew- 
ing, and  fermenting,  so  well  known  to  tihose  two  nations  in  par- 
ticular, indicates  an  origin  from  a  country  in  which  these  wer« 
perfiBetiyfrmdliar* 

Ib  the  United  States,  the  distiUadon  of  spirits  is  a  maanfactoro  of 
sonetderable  importance.  It  was  practised,  tiioiigh  rudely,  by  some 
of  the  early  settlers,  and  has  continued  to  Increase  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  agricnttureb  The  resources  of  the  couitfry  are  greats 
and,  as  fuel  is  plentilid»  there  is  scarcely  any  c^eck  to  the  efibrts  of 
the  induBtrious  in  this  branch  of  trade.  In  a  table  of  the  Addenda 
win  be  found  asuBAiiary  of  Ihe  distilleries  and  breweries  existing  in 
the  United  States,  the  only  collected  yiew  that  oouU  be  obtained. 
Thisretnm  was  made  by  the  marshals  of  the  districts,  andbytheSeere* 
lariea  of  the  territories';  but  it  is  thought  to  ftU  considerably  short  of 
the  actual  number  of  stills  and  gallons  of  sp  rit^,  &c.  The  ralue 
of  the  wholo'dislilled  and  fermented  Hquors  of  the  States,  in  1810, 
was  said  to  amount  to  16,528,207  dollars  ;  and  if  'm  increase  have 
kept  pace  with  the  population,  the  amount  must  now  be  prodigiotis. 
Mr.  Seybert,  in  his  Statiatieal  Annals  of  the  States^  pnUished  in 
Philadelphia,  In  1818,  says  that  the  number  of  the  distilleries  was 
about  15,000.  To  encourage  these  and  the  brewing  estabUshmentot,^ 
as  well  as  the  making  of  vrine,  goremment  has  made  shch  sdutary 
regnbtions,  as  cannot  frdl  to  render  them  of  great  service  to  the 
agricnltnral  interests  of  the  country.  The  restriction  on  liome-vumu*- 
lacture  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  lias  been  computkl  to.  amount 
to  Kttle  more,  throughout  all  the  States,  than  about  one  cent  or 
sesreely  apemy  per  gallon,  whHe  on  all  beer,  ale,.and  porter,  impbrted 
in  bottles,  a  duty  is  imposed  of  fifteen  cento,  or  if  imported  other- 
wise thaa  in  bottles^  of  ten  cents  per  gallon ;  and  onspirits  firom  grain, 
first  fftwiii  forty-two ;  second,  forty-five ;  third,  forty-eight ;  fourth, 
fifty otwo  ;  fifih,  sixty  ;.and  on  all  above  the  fifth  proof  serenty-fire  cents 
per  gaOon^  If  the  qnrits  should  be  m^e  from  any  other  materials 
than  grain,  the  duty  on.  the  first  and  second  proof  is  thirty-eight 
cents ;  on  the  third,  forty-two ;  on  the  fourth;  forty-eight ;  on  the  fifth, 

*  Vide  Kalm  and  Carver't  Travek  through  North  Ameriea. 
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^7-8eren$  and  upon  £k  Aare  that  niiBlier»teT«Blyeentep«r  gaBoo** 
On  winn  imported  from  Madeira,  on  Bmrgoady,  Champagac^ 
Rlieiiisliy  and  Tokaf,  one  hondred  eento;  and  on  Shenj  and  St. 
Lnoar  wines,  sixty  centa.  On  wines  not  ennmerated  above,  when 
imported  in  bottles  or  cases,  seventy  cents.  Lubon,  OpoHoiaad 
other  wines  of  Portugal  and  Sicily,  fifty  cents.  On  tke  winesof 
Teneriffe,  Fayal,  and  otiier  western  islands,  forty  cents;  and  on 
dillerent  kinds  not  imported  in  cases  and  bottles,  twenty-fire  oents 
pergaHon.  Tbe  foreign  spirits  imported  into  America  aie  csosi* 
derable.  It  appears  by  the  public  returns,  that  in  the  yeai'  1790, 
d,678,199  gallons  were  imported ;  and  in  1792,  4,869,99il  gaflow  9 
while  in  the  htter  year,  949^115  gaUons  of  spirits,  the  produce  efthe 
United  States,  Vrere  exported.  During  the  yevs  1806  and  1807, 
9,750,000  gallons  a  year  were  imported.  The  imports  fi»m  Tarious 
parts  of  the  world  were,  at  a  medium,  during  die  same  yearly  fo 
wine  8,881,000  gallons ;  while  those  of  rum  firom  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  amounted  to  41,886  fwiaof  gallons  in  tlw 
period  of  fire  yean,  from  1826  to  1880,  bodi  inchisiYe.* 

The  Americans  export  spirits  to  Manilla,  the  Philippine  iskndfl, 
and  other  parU  of  the  East  Indies ;  to  the  Floridas>  Hcmdurss,  Cam'* 
peadiy,  and  the  Mosquito  shore ;  also  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
to  their  colonies,  and  eren  to  China.  In  1812,  101,243  gallom 
of  iriiiskey,  besides  wine  and  genera,  were  sent  to  those  plaoes. 
Large  importations  of  wine  are  made  from  Madeira  in  return  for 
other  merchandise.  The  wine  is  purchased  at  about  160  dollars  s 
l^pe,  and  what  is  not  consumed  in  the  States  is  carried  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies* 

The  immense  number  of  navigable  lakes  and  xirers  whidi  intersect 
lUs  Tast  continent,  afibrds  great  Dftcility  for  the  transportatioii  of 
spirits,  and  the  interchange  of  commodities  between  the  difierent 
States.  In  the  course  of  eleren  months,  terminating  on  the  Ist  Jvift 
1811,  among  other  articles,  3,768  barrels  of  whiskey  were  sent  dowa 
the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  rirers ;  whilst  the  spirits  made  at 
Brownsrille,  near  Pittsburg,  are  in  such  repute  that  they  are  fr^ 
quently  sent  to  New  Orieans,  a  distance  of  nearly  2,000  miles.  !> 
the  year  1822,  7,500  barrels  of  whiskey,  ralue  500,000  dollars,  S|000 
barreb  of  dder,  ralue  9,000  dollars,  and  3,000  baxrels  of  port^^^* 
ralue  15,000  dollars,  were  sent  from  the  Western  States  for  oonsumP' 

*  Vide  Pariiunentary  P«per8. 
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<M;*9iiri^|f«  toknUy^onreot  view  o£  the  uicreMe  of  agnciilt»re, 
md  hiiWwili'ji  in  tint  portioii  of  America.* 

laULdlOy  M  appears  by  tbe  report  of  llie  Secretary  of  the  Treainiryr 
ti^qsamily  o£ nHdt  liqnora  made  in  tbe  States  was  nearly  equal  to^ 
tbe  mi— lapiion.  The  annual  importadon  was  redneed  to  165,000 
)  tbe  eipertation  of  a^tiye  beer,  ale,  and  cider  amounted 
to  187,M0.  Aceording  to  Brkted^  25,000,000  gallons  o{ 
were  yearly  distilled  and  consumed  in  the  United  States,  as 
i  in  1817,  wbieh  must  bare  since  considerably  increased. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  mannfiMstnre,  the  distillers  and  brewers 
■wwwd  to  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  meet  the  consumption 
of  tbe  State%  and  of  tbe  Indian  tribes  connected  with  them.  But 
they  bnve  long  sinoe  turned  their  attention  to  foreign  markets;  and 
immL  tbe  ease  and  cheapness  with  wbieh  they  can  now  procure  an<| 
maaitfastnre  tbe  raw  materials,  they  are  likely  to  become  successful 
rivnia  of  aH  the  nations  of  Borope.  The  government  viewing  this 
trade  aa  ef  some  consequence  to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  in 
1813,  imposed  a  dnty on  all  tbe  stiUs,and  the  spirits  distilled  within  the 
itefeea.    This  dnty  stood  as  follows : — via. 

Stak  employed  in  disCiniag  from  native  materials,  such  as  rye,  Indiao 
'   com,  apples,  &c.  induding  tbe  content  of  tbe  bead  :— 

Bel.    Cento. 

For  two  weeks 0        0»  > 

-  onemonth ^ 0        18 

two   do.  0        82 

three  do 0        42 

four  do 0         52 

six     do 0         70 

twelvedo ^ r«...     1         00 

Stills  employed  on  foreign  materials,  such  as  molasses,  &c  :-- 

One  month 0  25 

three  do 0  60 

six     do 1  05 

.twelvedo 1  85 

In  1814,  these  duties  were  increased ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1815,  the  additional  duties  were  repealed.  The  internal  importo 
remaining  in  1817,  were  those  on  licenses  for  stills,  boilers,  refined 
sugar,  &C.,  the  collection  of  which  depended  on  the  oath  of  the  mann* 
factnrer,  a  collector,  but  no  other  officer,  being  employed.  To  collect 
any  description  of  revenue  by  means  of  oaths,  is  manifestly  impolitic, 

*  Vid»  Exeursion  through  the  United  Sutcs  and  Canada,  in  1829  and  3,  p.  1 18. 
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M  it  if  wen  known  tluit  to  erade  emetineiito  ^iU$  mMmt%i  f^nrj 
is  nnfortonatelf  too  leldom  eonsldered  s  crine;  aid  etMbAy  % 
low  daty,  radi  as  that  detailed^  is  less  cakidated  to  bidiiee  jMfsoMto 
swerre  from  the  strict  path  of  rectitnde,  than  when  tiie  dtfties  are 
high  and  oppressive. 

The  ^Hsdneriesy  fbr  the  most  part,  are  eondneted  on  a  tansB  Mrie ; 
ttid,  as  might  be  expected  when  the  trade  is  committed  to  a  rsst 
nnmber  of  people  of  opposite  interests,  a  great  deal  of  competitfim 
as  well  as  of  ignorance  preraib.  Areweries  not  teing  gtaefsHy 
^stiA>Bs1ied^  the  want  of  harm  has  not  iailed  to  prrtdHee  great 
Inconrenience;  and  the  distillers  in  many  of  the  principid  towns, 
as  wen  as  in  the  most  remoteparts  of  llie  Utiion,  are  oU^fed  to 
hare  I'ecoarse  to  rarions  deleterioos  stthstttolesy  f^  thfe  ftrmentatioii 
of  their  wash.  Hence,  combined  widi  a  want  of  dne  tttemion 
to  the  ^attenuation  of  th^  pot^ale,  arises  that  ardeirt  qnafity  wliidi 
renders. their  whiskey  in  many  instances  fisagreeable  to  ibi^eignen. 
iGrreat  improvements,  however,  are  said  to  have  taken  pUice ;  and 
iheir  peach-brandy,  which  is  now  made  in  abundance,  is  allowed, 
when  matured  by  age,  to  be  one  of  the  most  exqmsito  spirits  in  ^e 
Vorld  ;*  y^t,  in  making  it,  the  peadies  are  suffitted,.  in  some  instances, 
to  remain  in  tiie  vat,  tiU  they  «re  in  auch  a  state  of  putrefiiction  as  to 
be  ofieusive.t  Fifteen  bushels  are  allowed  to  yield  about  six  gallons 
of  strong  brandy.  h\  pr^pipri^.th^mjfor  the  fermenting  tuns,  the 
seeds  are  cai^efnUy  taken  oat,  and  the  substance  of  the  peach  is  bmised 
to  a  pulp  and  left  for  tiuree  weeks  or  a  month  in  that  state  to  ferment; 
a  proper  aDowance  of  wat^f'li*theii"Add^,"lMd  they  are  distilled. 
Peaches  are  abun^t  in  inost  of  the  States  ;  at  l%iladelphia,  there 
were  2,107  baskets  of  them  at  one  market,  and  diey  sold  for  12  centi 
(6d.)  per  bushel  I  The  price  at  the  same  time  in  New  York,  was 
about  one  dollar  a  bushel :— a  single  orchard  has  been  known  to 
produce  1,100  bushels. 

Brandy  is  manufactured  in  America  from  vmrious  fruits ;  and  from 
the  persimon  apple  a  valuable  spirit  is  made  by- putting  ft  quantity  of 
ih0  fruit  into  a  vessel  for  a  week  until  it  becomes  quite  soft.  Water 
is  then  poured  in  and  left  for  fermentation,  without  the  addition  of 
any  other  ingredient  to  promote  it.  The  brandy  b  then  made  in  the 
common  way,  and  it  is  said  to  be  much  improved  when  mixed  with 
sweet  grspea  that  are  found  wild  in  tlie  woods. 

*  Cos's  View  of  the  United  States,  p.  170. 

t  The  peach  tree  on  the  ri?er  Ohio  oomes  to  maturity  in  three  yean.  MeDisl^ 
p,  34a. 
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AnoAer  Idnd  of  palalaUe  Hquor  k  proeiuned  from  tins  i^l«.  The 
ripe  froii  is  bmised  and  mixed  witk  wheaC  or  ether  flour,  aad  formed 
into  eakes  wfaieh  are  baked  in  an  oren*  These  are  Afterwards  plaeed 
OTer  the  fire  in  a  pot  fall  of  water,  and  when  they  become  blended 
widi  the  fluid,  malt  is  added,  and  the  brewings  oomfdeted  in  die  usual 
manner  :  thns  u  produced  a  beer  preferable  to  most  others* 

In  all  the  States,  apples  are  abundant,  particularly  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  therefore  eider  is  the  eommon  dtnnk  of  the  inha- 
bitants. In  a  fimitM  year,  apples  are  so  pleiflifdl  as  to  be  giren  to 
whoerer  w3l  take  tiie  tronUe  te  gailier  them.  Vast  quantities 
are  also  oonsnmed  by  oattle  and  swine.  The  ehier,  when  well 
madeyis  of  ezeeDoit  qnriity,  and  the  leant  jaiey  i^ples  aA>rd  the  best 
fiquor.  A  barrel  of  cider  sells  from  about  one  and  a  half  to  three 
doDaara.  A  fidd  containing  athousand  trees  is  net  uncommon,  anda 
angle  treia  has  been  known  to  produce  six  banrakof  cider  in  one 
season,^ — a  drcumstance  the  more  extraordinary  when  it  takes  three 
barrels  of  i^les  to  make  one  of  cider.  Mr.  Stuart,  a  late  writer, 
says  that  mudk^  dder  is  made  from  the  cndM^le,  whish  is  worth 
about  six-pence  per  bushel;  bnt  that  a  *  considerable  quantity  of 
engrafted  firuit  is  usually  mixed  with  it«  lliis  'liqner,  he  adds,  is  for 
the  most  part  generally  inferior  to  EngiUsh  cider.  The-^Bhakers,  a 
rdi^ons  sect,  hare  two  estabfishmenCs  in  the  State  of  New  Yoik,  at 
whick  ihey  manufacture  dder  of  an  exoeBent  ^[qalityy  whidi  sells  so 
high  as  t^n  dollars  per  barrel.* 

From  the  majAe,  which  abounds  in  MrissaAnsetts,  Vermont,  Penn- 
sylTama,  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Teiiesse^^  North  Carolina^  and  other 
states,  an  extensive  supply  of  sugar  Ift  drawn. .  Of  tMi.tree,  there  are 
three  Tarietie8,.-*4ia^d,  black,  or  rock  mupLe ;  ^hite,  silrer^  or  middle 
nu^le  $  and  soft,  swamp,  or  red  maple.  GhemiiM^  faar^  proved  tiiat 
the  saccharine  matter  is  abundantly  difFused  through  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Plants  from  which  it  is  produced  are  most  numerous  in 
th^  East  and  West  Indies,  and  of  these  the  maple  is  next  in  eminence 
to  the  sugar-eane«  Of-  the  various  kinds  of  this  tree,  the  sugar-maple 
Caeer  saecharinum)^  and  die  silver  maple  (aeer  dtuj/earpum),  are  the 
most  productive.  To  the  Americans  it  has  proved  a  sonrce  of  wealth 
and  domestic  luxury.  Even  in  Germany,  it  is  asserted  that  those 
trees  will  afford  sugar  equal  in  quality  to  any  Muscovado  of  our  islands, 
and  so  cheap  as  4d.  or  5d,  per  pound.f 

The  sugar-maple  trees  grow  to  the  height  of  from  80  to  120  feet, 
and  from  2  to  5  feet  in  diameter.    They  put  forth  a  beautiful  white 

*  Stiuurt's  Three  Years  in  the  United  States,  2  vols.  Sto.,  toI.  L  p.  267. 
t  Philosophical  Magazine,  toI.  iii.  p.  ]05. 
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Uoteom  in  sptltog  before  tbey  show  a  nii|(le  leaf,  and  wmrB  a^;full 
growth  in  about  20  years.     The  wood  b  rery  strong  and  of  a  fin^ 
teztore ;  being  rery  inflammaUe^  it  is  not  employed  in  buildings,  but 
is  used  chiefly  for  Inel.     The  mode  of  ta|^iii^  the  tree  is  by  p^o- 
ration  with  an  axe  or  aogv,  the  hitter  is  the  preferable  instnunent. 
The  indsion  being  about  three«fourths  of  an  inch  in  an  ascending 
dircktion,  is  afterwards  gradually  deepened  to  two  inches.     A  spout 
made  of  sumach  or  elder  is  introduced  about  half  an  inch  into  the  hoU^ 
and  projects  from  8  to  12  ioehes  from  the  tree  and  2^  feet  from  the 
ground.     The  sap,  flows  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  in  greater  aboa- 
dance  where  there  is  frost  in  the  night  and  a  thaw  during  the  day,  and 
in  &et,  does  not  flow  at  all  without  fr^ost.     There  are  three  modes  of 
eonyerting  the  sap  into  sugar,  vis.,  evaporation,  freezing,  and  boUug, 
the  last  of  which  is  the  most  general  and  rapid.    Farmers  have  no 
better  apparatus  for  conducting  the  process,  than  one  or  two  small  iron 
kettles,  and  with  these  they  will  make  200  or  SOOlbs.  of  sugar  in  the 
qraoe  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.     Others,  however,  carry  on  the 
manufacture  more  scientifically,  on  an  extensive  scale.  For  the  collection 
of  sugar  from  the  maple  tree  at  the  time  when  the  frt>st8  are  breakiB|^ 
up  in  the  Ohio  and  other  States,  whole  frunilies  from  neighbouring 
yillagesandtowns^resorttothose  woods  where  the  treesr  abound.  Here 
they  pitch  their  tents,  and  the  rendeavous  is  called  fksugar-camp.  There 
is  no  means  employed  but  that  of  redudng  down  the  sap  by  boiling 
from  its  limpid  state  to  a  pulpy  or  inspissated  consistence,  and«  while 
eooling,  it  is  stirred  a  little  with  a*  stick  in  order  to  granulate  more 
readily  uniil  converted  into  sugar.    There  are  several  modes  by 
which  it  is  graned  by  the  French  settlers,  who  make  it  into  a  hard 
substance.    Those  practised  in  the  West  Indies  are  probably  the  beat. 
The  grane  of  this  sugar  is  sometimes  as  large  and  as  fine  as.  that  of 
the  best  Muscovado.    The  sap  of  this  tree  is  a  very,  pleasant  dnalh 
and  the  sirup  is  by  many  preferred  to  honey.     A  single  nu^le .  wifl 
produce  in  the  season  frtun  8  to  141bs.  of  sugar,  and  one  fomily  has 
been  known  to  collect  from  9  to  20  cwt.  in  a  good  year.  One  hundred 
trees  tapped  in  April  with  the  attention  of  one  man  for  fifteen  (days, 
have  been  known  to  yield  1121bs.  of  sugar,  10  gallons  of  molasses, 
and  1  barrel  of  vinegar.     The  trees,  when  properly  heated,  do  not 
suffer  by  this  exudation,  and  when  the  sap  has  ceased  to  flow  from  the 
incisions,  plugs  of  wood  are  introduced  into  the  auger-boles,  wJbJM;h 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  are  covered  with  them.     The 
maple  is  a  hardy  tree,  and  found  to  grow  well  in  the  cold  climate  of 
Canada.    It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  thrive  in  Ckeat  Briui^ 
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and  IrelaAd^and  be  prodoetlFe  df  einptoyiiielit  and  prt^t  to  dioM  wIm 
would  eii€mnrag«  ha  eultiTatiaii — a  specnla^n  that  nug^t  not  be  nn* 
woitby  of  a  trial.  The  aborigmea  ooneet  twice  a  year,  (dumg  tbe 
gyring  and  &21  of  the  la£,)  krge  qnaatitiea  of  tiiifl  sugar,  which  is  of 
a  greenish  hue,  and  in  taste  a  little  add.  The  first  collection  takes 
plaoe  in  Febmary,  Mar^  or  Aprtt,  aoooiding  to  the  latitode  and 
cGmate ;  the  second  occurs  when  the  juice  has  not  a  sufficient  body  to 
become  sugar,  and  when  it  \k  eonrerted  into  a  sort  of  mohsses,  wldch, 
mixed  with  water,  aierds  a  cooling  draught  dnxing  the  heat  of  sumnor : 
some  boO  it  with  hops  and  make  it  into  beer.  Thetilne  of  collecting 
tiie  sugar  is  a  period  of  great  feasting  amongst  the  poor  Indians,  whc^ 
at ittttrrsls,  are  seen  in  groups  of  both  sexes  at  the  foot  of  tlie  trees; 
the  young  dancing  and  playing  at  different  games,  die  children  bath- 
ing under  the  direction  of  tiie  difforent  Sachems,  while  Ae  iged, 
awaiting  at  interyak  the  colleetion  of  the  sap,  enjoy  the  feetivities  of 
the  scene,  and  occasionally  partake  of  the  innocent  delights  of  die 
season.  The  profits  of  the  inaple  tree  do  not  arise  fi!^Mn  its  sugar 
alone,  for  it  afibrds  most  agreeable  molasses  and  excdlent  vinegar. 
The  sap,  which  is  suitable  for  these  purposes,  is  obtained  after  that 
which  affords  sugar  has  ceased  to  flow. 

These  sugars  and  molasses  form  the  baeia  of  a  kige  proportion  Of 
the  rums  at  piresent  mannffectured  by  the  Americans,  tb  the  great 
injury  of  the  British  colonies,  Iub  is  manifest  firom  the  great  decrease 
in  the  exports  of  these  articles  firom  thence  to  the  States.  Theextent 
and  yalne  of  the  maple  sugar  manu&ctory  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
the  subjofaied  yiew  <^the  return*  of  a  few  of  the  Sates  for  the  year 
1810  ^— 

Massachusetts 422,0001b8 ydne»      82,400  d^Ihrs. 

Vennont 14200,000  120,000 

Delaware 755,859  150,000 

Virginia 1,659,447  

Ohio... 3,023,806  809,932 

Indiana 50,000  

Kentucky 2,471,647  306,982 

Tennessee 162,840  

IlliiHHS. «••••. •••.•...•. 15,600  .•••.•*••*•«•  •••     ... 

New  York 64,000  10,000 

The  price  yaries  firom  7  to  16  cents  per  lb.  but  it  is  in  general  cheap, 
convpared  with  that  which  is  imported*  It  lias  been  computed  that 
at  least  71,000,0001bs.  of  sugar  are  required  in  the  Unite4  States  for 
the  annual  consumption.  Of  this  quantity,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
maple  forms  no  inconsiderable  portion.    That  made  from  the  cane  ia 
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Tftpidlf  nMreiiniig»  particoliurff  in  Lomsiaiui  and  Qe^rgim,  Ctm^ 
plantatioiis  are  exttading  an  fiw  at  160  milea  north  of  New  Orleans, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Missimppi.  Though  the  canedo€«  not  anoeead 
erery  year,  yet  the  profit  of  one  good  aeaaon  is  a  sufficient  rename- 
ration  for  seyeral  indifferent  crops.  The  canes  are  generally  cnt  in 
NoYember  and  December,  and  the  sugar  is  immediately  pressed  out 
f)y  rollers. 

•  Tlw  maple  vtigar  hM  arrired  to  that  importance  tha;t  it  forms  an 
article  of  export  t  in  one  year  this  export  amonnted  to^  4^74dollars. 
This  article  is  in  such  dsnand  at  home,  and  so  cheap,  that  it  always 
meeU  a  ready  sale. 

The  sap  of  the  hicfcoryhesomes  a  fine  white  sngar  merely  by  drying, 
-and  is,  in  its  native  state,  arery  pure  and  sweet  sirup.     The  juice  of 
the  beech  and  btrdi,  whma  fermented,- afibrds  agood  liqaor  reseasbKng 
beer.     Indian  com,  which  is  nearly  the  staple  grain  of  all  the  States, 
afioi^  a  nerer  Tarying  supply  of  material  to  distfllation.     This  grata 
rising  to  the  height  of  from  7  to  12  feet,  is  well  caleukted  for  a  dimate 
where  there  is  Ht^  rain  in  the  sununer,  as  from  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  its  lewres  it  has  the  power  of  retaining  in  the  inteestices  a  quan- 
tity of  dew  or  rain  for  its  nurture*     Akhongh  Indian  com  (jam  mn^sj 
ii  more  productive  than^any  otiber  land  of  gran,^  yet  it  «fteii  suffers  in 
eoinmon'wMi  dther  vegetable  prodacttonsfiNnntlM  various  changes  of 
Hie  seasons ;  but  in  particular  finom  the  ravages  of  squiirek.    When 
Itoeommon  food  of  the  squinrel,  such  as- nats,  masts,  &c.  fhUs  in  their 
nali^  forests^  those  anunak^eongregated  in  legions,  ieuTO  their 
vronted  hannt%  and  spreading  ^in*  every  ^  direction,  devastate  whde 
plantations  of  Indian  com.    So  numerous,  destmctiYe^  and  gireedy, 
are  thoae^  mfsehiereus' little  creatures,  that  sometimes  three  or  four 
of  them  hki^  *been  seen  4»n  tha  .same  stalk  .contending  .for  the  ears. 
Thefkhners  unite  for  their- destruction  ^  and  it  is  said  that  in  one 
week  Inwards  of  20,000  have  Allen  yietims  to  their  vengeance. 

The  vine  is  found  in  America  both  indigenous  and  exotic.  Its 
abundance  in  the  wild  state  induced  one  of  its  earliest  disooverert, 
according  tolcelandic  recordsy-to  give  it  the  name  of  Vmkmdf  in  the 
year  100*1,  after  wUch  dried  grapes  or  raisins  became  an  article  of 
export  from  that  country  to  Norway.  The  friiii  of  the  vine,  in  tbe 
northerh  parts  of  America,  is  of  a  diminutive  size.  In  Canada,  the 
grapes  are  very  small,  and  although  Ellis,  in  his  voyage,  tells  us  that 
grapes  grew  spontaneously  about  Hudson's  Bay,  yet  1  cannot  agree 
with  him,  that  the  fruit  was  equal  to  the  currants  of  the  Levant, 
owing  to  the  -coldness  of  the  climate,  and  the  stunted  growth  of  the 
plant.    The  French  settlers  in  the  Illinois  territory,  have  turned  the 
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wild  gn^ie  to  some  aiooDviit ;  aa^  fiikHag  it  growing  tkoro  ia  luxuri-i 
jMtly  wiid  akniduioey  hoTO  mode  from  k  consideraUa  qaoatities  of 
oamHeiit  wise,  wUok  tkoy  diipoflo  of  to  tlio  aoighboiiriQg  aettlen* 
HvBter,  ia  1m  Menoin,  sayi^  whea  iqioaking  of  tho  Mumm  and 
Arittaais  Dmitry,  tluat  tko  gxapo  vines  producing  black,  red,  floth 
aad  wliitoNooloBrod  ^mit,  are  to  be  aiot  with  ia  astonidung  qoantitiea 
IB  die  hoBowa -of  prairiea,  the  aatural  reaaka  when  thia  plant  ia 
eacpee«d  to  a  fiae  cireaktioa  of  air  and  the  direet  raya  of  the  aal^ 
boak  of  vAktk  it  eajoya  in  the  open  inrairiea.  He  aaw  hoadreda^ 
oay  tkovBaada  of  acraa,  eorored  with  the  viaea,  and  loaded  with  the 
naoot;  ^Midoaa  grapea.  And  were  it  not  for  the  wild  M>i«M>!tf,  which 
Biake  patha  iaorder  to  feed  on  the  fmit,  it  would  be  impoaaiUe  to 
paaa  fthroagh  tiie  thickly  intertwined  branohea.  In  parta  of  the  country 
liordering  on.  the  €aage  liTor^the  esab-apple,  plum,  and  wild  cherry- 
tre«  ahoaad,  which  aerve  aa  aopportera  to  the  vine,  whoae  bcaachea 
are  ao  thickly  interwoyea  aa  to  ocdude  the  aua'a  raya  from  the  ground 
aeneauk 

Tbe  viae  of  late  yeara  haa.  beea  much  cultirated  among  the 
Americana.  In  1805,  a  company  of  emigranta,  from  the  Paya  de 
Vaad,  aeldedaa  New  Siwitaeriaad,  in  Indiana,  with  a  view  of  cidti- 
mating  the  viae;  and  formed  an  eatablishmont  there,  extendii^ about 
ievea  milea  alang  the  Ohio*  The  vineyaf da  are  now  very  extenaire, 
and  the  aeademeat  ia  iaa  proif^erouaatate.  In  1810,  the  crop  of  that 
diafa4ct  exoeeded  9,40^  gaHona;  and  ia  1811,  iq^warda  of  2,700 
galknie.  Tho  wine  waa  allowed  by  correct  judgea  to  be  nowise  info* 
rior  to  the  claret  of  Bourdeanx.  Viaea  have  been  alao  aucceaafuUy 
eiMrated^a  aoaie  porta  of  PennaylFama,  aad  exoelloat  wi«e  a[iade  q£ 
them.*  Many  aorta  of  foreign  grapea  grow  luxuriantly  in  New  Eng- 
laad,  aad  yield  eKoeUeat  frnit.  The  moat  delicate  require  to  be 
eoTcred  durii^  the  winter  s — the  purple  Madeira  grapea  bear  the 
winter  rery  weH«  The  grapea  that  have  ancceeded  boat  are  thoae 
from  the  C^  of  Good  Hope  and  the  kland  of  Madeira.  Thoae  ctf 
the  eoantry  yield  wbe  of  tolerably  good  qaality,  and  from  them,  in 
I8ia,  there  were  produced  96  banrela,  valued  at  6,000  dollara.  These 
aacoeaaea  joined  to  other  conaiderationa,  hare  given  riae  to  the  belief 
that  America,  in  a  few  yeara,  will  be  completely  independent  of  France, 
aa  well  aa  of  the  other  Buropean  Btates,  in  the  artide  of  wine« 

The  aeverity  of  the   wintera  in  America,    ia,  in  Mr.  Cooper'a 
iffndon,  no  objection  to  the  aucceaaful  cultivation  of  the  viae ;  for,  in 

*  Netlflon's  BeooUeetioos  of  aix  yean*  Reddence  in  the  United  States,  8vo. 
1830^  p.  174« 
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a  country  wUdi  extends  from  the  fi7th  to  the  47tfa  degfree  of  latitude* 
it  in  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  the  vine  cannot  flourah.  The 
grape  dmt  afibrds  good  wine  is  rarely  fit  to  be  eaten ;  hence  llr«  Cooper 
says,  that  had  the  Americans  patience  to  try  the  experiment,  the  oom- 
monlitde  fox-grape  would  in  time  afford -a  fine  wine.  This  grape 
greatly  resembles  that  of  the  best  vineyards  of  Switcerlaad,  and  the 
ftct  of  its  not  being  a  good  eating  grape  is  altogether  in  its  faronr. 
This  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  to  a  fat  soil,  should  be  prefered  a 
gravelly  hill  side,  well  broken  up  with  a  good  exposure  to  the  aim, 
for  the  site  and  produce  of  a  good  vineyard,  which  might  be  eamly 
found  in  any  of  the  vuddle  stales  of  the  Union.*  The  fox-gn4pe, 
fcitis  mdpinumj  is  remarkaUe  for  the  large  size  of  its  vine,  which, 
in  many  places,  climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  takes  such 
finll  possession  of  them,  that,  after  the  fiiU  of  the  leaf,  the  tree  to 
which  it  is  attached  seems  to  be  loaded  with  its  fruit.  The  vine  at 
the  bottom,  is  commonly  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter ;  and  instances 
have  been  found  of  its  measuring  thirty-seven  inches  in  circumference 
near  the  ground.  The  fruit  is  very  good  after  the  frosts  have 
commenced. 

'  In  some  of  the  plantaMaons,  brandy  is  made  from  the  lees  of  the 
wine  ;  but  the  apparatus  is  often  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  may 
be  observed  in  general,  that  in  the  manufiieture  of  spirits,  the 
Americans  seldom  practise  that  cleanliness  and  caution  in  brewing, 
fermenting,  and  distilling,  wUch,  in  other  countries,  are  so  essential  to 
flavour  and  quality.  They  ferment  the  wash,  in  many  instances,  on 
the  grain,  and  put  the  mixed  mass  into  the  still — a  practice  calculated 
to  give  the  spirits  a  strong  empyreumatical  flavour,  as  no  machinery 
IS  used. 

The  error  of  mixing  extraneous  ingpredients  with  the  proper  mate- 
rials is  very  prevalent ;  among  those  is  salt,  which  in  Indiana  is  used 
in  great  quantities.  This  custom  prevailed  a  long  time  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  in  some 
))laces  observed  to  this  day.  The  affinity  which  salt  possesses  for  the 
watery  particles  of  the  umteriai  in  the  still,  may,  perhaps,  render  it 
useful,  but  it  is  at  present  rejected  by  the  great  body  of  the  distillers 
of  Europe. 

The  rums  of  New  England  are  considered  of  good  quality,  and 
some  deem  them  not  inferior  to  the  best  that  are  produced  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  1610,  they  distilled  in  this  State  2,472,000  gallons  of  rum ; 
from  grain,  63,730  gallons  ;  from  cider,  316,480  gallons,  while  the 

*  Cooper's  Retidence  in  France. 
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krewOTM  yielded  716,800  galtoiM.  Besides  this  extensire  maiiiifae- 
tore,  modi  is  imported.  Genevft  is  sncoessfidly  imitated,  partacularly 
since  the  tide  of  emigrataoa  has  broaght  many  intelligent  men  from 
SoUand,  who  possess  snffident  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  trade,  to 
render  the  American  article  equid  to  that  mannfactored  in  the  Nether- 
laodfi.  Many  of  the  Irish  emigrants  distil,  in  genuine  parity,  that  des- 
bription  of  spirits  commonly  called  Innuhowen  or  patkeen^  which  is  no 
less  a  fevonrite  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  than  on  the  shores 
of  Ms^^gan,  or  the  banks  of  the  Shannon.  The  following  mode  of 
making  it  at  an  early  period,  is  thns  described  by  an  eye-witness :-« 
To  a  bnshei  and  a  half  of  rye,  fonr  quarts  of  mslt,  and  a  handful  of 
'kops,  were  added  fifteen  gallons  of  boiling  water,  which  were  allowed 
to  stand  for  four  hours.  These  being  increased  by  sixteen  gallons 
more,  two  quarts  of  home-made  yeast  were  thrown  in,  and  in  this  pro- 
portion either  a  large  or  small  quantity  of  worts  was  prepared,  which, 
'after  being  allowed  ample  time  to  ferment,  was  distilled  in  a  simple 
apparatus.  One  bushel  of  rye  produced  about  eleven  quarts  of 
a  weak  and  inferior  spirit,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  48k  6d.  per  galloB. 
^Tlie  refuse  of  diese  small  stills  was  used  in  feeding  swine. 

The  use  of  nudt  liquors  is  increasing  in  all  parts  of  America.  Bot- 
tled, porter  is  an  ardde  in. much  demand,  but  it  is  gready  inferior  to 
that  made  in  Great  Britain.  Newburg,  a  town  about  60  miles  abore 
New  York,  is  famed  for  the  brewing  of  good  ale.  Albany  is  also 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  ale,  which  is  sent  all  over  the 
States  and  greatly  admired.  This  branch  of  manufacture,  like  many 
others  in  America,  is  becoming  of  great  interest  and  value.  Besides 
the  advantages  they  possess  in  grain  and  water,  hops  are  now  culti- 
vated in  different  districts.  New  England  affords  a  greater  quantity 
than  any  other  spot  of  equal  extent  in  the  Union,  yielding  from  1,000 
to  l^OOlbs.  an  acre,  and  sell  for  6d.  per  pound.  The  manufacture 
of  malt  liquors,  although  on  the  increase,  is  much  below  that  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  but  the  preference  is  given  to  spirits,  and 
hence  the  distillery  establishments  are  vastly  more  prosperous. 

Honey  is  plentiful  in  different  parts  ;  the  bees  are  not  only  domes- 
.  ticated,  but  are  often  found  lodged  in  the  hollows  of  trees  in  the 
forests,  and  men  skilled  in  the  business  discover  their  retreats  and 
obtain  great  supplies.  From  the  white  clover  which  abounds,  honey 
is  procured  of  the  most  pure  and  perfect  sort,  and  might  be  increased 
to  any  extent.  In  the  Carolinas,  there  are  prodigious  quantities  of 
.  it,  firom  which  are  made  excellent  spirits  and  very  fine  mead.  There 
is  no  plant  in  the  States  to  which  the  bees  are  more  attached  than 
haek?>whetiX,  '  This  is  not,  however,  generally  cultivated  in  Kentadty, 
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whick  tf  «ie  of  the  priadpal  reMou  why  honey  it  noe,  eolkcted  to 
«ny  eztaiit  in  thiit  settlemenU.  lu  mapiy  parts  of  the  Statee,  beeeare 
partial  to  the  rich  low  gronndi  commonly  called  boUamSj  firom  their 
ahoiUMfing  in  a  Tariety  of  plants,  ghnibs,  and  flowers  ;  among  which 
the  Pofygonum  seandens  (wiU  bucb-wheat)  is  peculiarly  attractive. 

In  the  ennmeration  of  the  varioas  kinds  of  drink  coanmon  in 
Ameriea»  it  wonU  be  unpardonable  to  omit  noticing  the  Ballston 
Waters,  k&  the  State  of  New  Yoili^  whidi  possess  qmlities  highly 
exhilarating,  sometimes  p;rodadng  vertigOy  that  has  been  fdJbowed  by 
inebriety  aaA  drowsiness.      These   waters  are  conadered  by  the 
&nners  of  the  neighbonring  districts  as  an  excellent  beyeragOy  and 
are  sent  for  at  a  distance  of  from  6  to  10  nules  for  refreshment  to  the 
labonrers  darupg  the  hay-making  and  harrest ;  thus  superseding,  in  a 
great  measure  the  uae  of  iM»y  kind  of  ardent  spirits.*     The  proper- 
ties of  the  Saratoga^  watery  sptuated  sevea  miles  from  that  of  BaUston, 
are  of  the  most  reauirkabfe  nature,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  it  contains 
b  such,  that  a  Tery  nice  sort  of  break&st-bread  is  baked  from  it 
.instead of  yeast. 

To  entide  persmM  to  retail  wine  and  spirituous  liquors,  they  are 
•Uige^  to  take  out  a  license  at  the  following  rates,  yis : 

Retailers  of  wine  and  spirits,  induding  merdiandise,  25  dollars. 

Wines  alone,.. 20 

Spirits  alone, 20 

Domestic  spirits, 15 

Merchandise,  other  than  wine  and  spirits, 15 

But  in  all  places  in  which  the  populatibn  does  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dsed  families  to  the  square  mile  : — 

Retailers  of  wine  axidBpirits,  including  merchandise,  15  dollars. 

Wine  and  spirits,. „ 15 

Spirits  ak>ne, ', 12 

Domestic  spirits, «.  10 

Merehandiae^otlier  than  wine  and  spirits,;..... 10 

These  licenses  are  generally  obtained  from  the  mayor  itr  sUsf 
magistrate  of  a  city  or  town.  In  New  York,  both  wholesale  and 
retail  wine  and  spirit  dealers  are  twmed  grocers,  and  their  premises  are 
labelled  with  the  words  **  greeery  itores.*"  llie  small  retail  shops,  com- 
menly  called  ^^grog  shopg,''  are  for  the  most  part  at  comers  of  streets, 
and  the  proprietors  are  chiefly  Irishmen.  The  prindpat  article  for 
consumption  is  Yankee,  or  New  England  rum.  The  price  Tsriss 
according  to  the  quality  from  2d.  to  6d.  the  glass ;  and  it  is  rarely 
drunk  otherwise  than  with  cold  water.     Any  infringement  oa  tbe 

•  Dvight't  TrmTeU  in  New  England  and  New  YoA,  jok  ui.  p.  399. 
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nfolalMms  hy  which  licenses  are  goremed  is  visited  by  different 
dej^ree*  t>f  punishment.  All  spirits  brought  into  the  city  of  New 
Ynrk  from  liie  country  are  ins^pccted  on  their  arrival,  as  also  the 
spirits  nmde  in  the  city,  by  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  One 
is  eafied  Inspector  General  of  domestic  spirits,  with  five  others  who 
act  wicher  him.  In  Connecticut,  persons  selling  spirits  without  license 
f(»fi^  10  dollars  for  the  first  ofi^ence,  20  for  the  second,  40  for  the 
third*  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

The  following  is  a  pretty  correct  view  of  the  rates  at  which  the 
different  kinds  of  liquors  are  sold  in  the  United  States : — 

Brandy  from    II  dollars  (5s.  8d.)  to  2  dollars  (9s.)  per  gallon. 
Holland  Gin,    ij     do.  2     do.  do. 

Jamaica  rum,  I       do.    (4s.  6d.)       l^  do.     (5s.  8d.)  do. 
New  fjB^Iand  mm  and  whiskey,  33  cents  (Is.  3d.  or  Is. 

6d.)  to  60  cents  (28.  dd.)  do. 

Madeira  wine,  12  to  18  dollars per  dozen. 

Clarety  3  to  15     do do. 

Table  beer, 6d.  per  quart. 

Bottled  beer, 64d.       do. 

Common  ale, 5ld«       do. 

Best  ale, 7d.         do. 

Pbrter, G^d.       do. 

Cider, lis.  dd.  per  bar. 

From  the  cheapness  with  which  spirits  can  be  procured  in  the 
Tnited  States,  averaging  scarcely  more  than  38  cents  the  gallon,  the 
people  indulge  themselves  to  excess,  and  run  into  all  the  extravagancies 
of  inebriety.  Notwithstanding  this  round  charge  against  the  Americans, 
it  wonld  be  doing  them  injustice  not  to  state  that  the  beastly  slave  to 
habitual  intoxication  is  not  a  common  character  among  them,  although  it 
is  admitted  that  there  is  a  greater  consumption  of  liquor  in  the  States  in 
proportion  to  the  population,than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  known  world. 
How  this  happens  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  some  attributing  it  to 
OBe  cause  and  some  to  another.  That  it  is  a  great  evil  all  admit,  and 
it  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  a  combination  of  drcnmstanccs 
which  rarely  occur  in  other  places.  The  influx  of  emigrants,  their 
lack  of  acquaintance,  want  of  employment,  habits  of  former  living, 
new  associations,  excessive  heat  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter,  alike 
conspire  to  work  on  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  to  reduce  indi- 
viduab  to  this  debasement  of  character.  Indeed,  when  the  moral 
habits  become  once  depraved,  it  is  difficult  to  restore  the  mind  to  the 
exercise  of  religious  pursuits. 

z 


TVom  the  reports  of  eeTcnl  eodetiee  to  the  gorefsmeak  oA  the 
growing  erds  of  iiitoziealioii»it  mm  found  wttemturj  that  some  actire 
end  detenmned  meoeorce  ■honld  be  taken?  mnd  in  order  to  check  this 
banefnl  Tioe,  the  AmAricaa  legidatare»  in  1821,  wiedy  enacted  a  Uw 
which  plneee  the  eeneems  and  fMroperty  of  hahitnal  dmnkards  in  the 
hande  of  aeommittee  iqypointed  by  the  Conrt  of  Chancery,  thns  ex- 
tending to  them  the  jnriedictaon.  exercised  by  the  ooort  with  regard  to 
the  eetatee  of  InnaticB. 

So  great  waa  the  eonsomption  of  qnritB,  that  in  New  Y«k»  there 
were  not  ]eas  than  1600  ^irit  eeDen;  and  thronghont  the  whole  fti 
the  Union,  the  number  of  dram««hopt  exceeded  that  among  na  in  a 
teofidd  proportion*  One-tenth  of  the  entire  popolation  f»f  the  States 
rerides  in  that  city,  which,  it  is  said,  consumed  spirits  to  the  amount 
of  three  millions  of  doUars ;  and  aUowiaglbr  the  remaining  nine-tenths 
a  consumption  in  the  same  ratio,  the  money  sqnaadered  in  diis  way 
would  amount  to  rix  millions  of  dollars. 

By  a  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  alms-house  lor  the  dty  and 
county  of  Baltimore  in  1827,  it  i^pears  that  of  623  adults,  admitted 
into  that  asylnm  during  the  year  ending  AfMril,  1826,  it  waa  positivelj 
ascertained  that  554  of  that  number  had  been  placed  there  from  the 
necessito^  drcumstances  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  excessire 
drunkenness.    No  wonder  that  so  awful  and  cahonitous  a  state  would 
await  such  a  number  of  individnds,  when  we  find  that  even  boys 
acquire  the  habits  of  drinking  much  earlier  than  they  do  in  £aiope» 
Not  only  to  die  causes  enumerated  as  layii^  the  foundation  of  snch 
Tidous  propensities,  but  to  the  practice  of  smoking  may  be  attributed 
a  great  deal  of  this  weakness.     It  is  no  uncommon  thii^  to  see  a  boy 
of  12  or  14  years  old,  with  a  dgar  in  his  mouth,  walk  into  a  tarem  in 
the  forenoon  to  take  a  glass  of  brandy  and  bitters  to  quendi  that 
thirst  which'  the  free  use  of  tobacco  always  occasions ;  and  it  is  well     , 
known  that  hdbits ,  when  early  contracted,  become  in  some  measure 
constitutional.    A  bad  practice  also  preFails  in  America  of  breakfiKt-      i 
ing  rery  early,  which  creates  a  desire  for  food  in  the  middle  of  the  day,      j 
at  which  time  a  glass  or  two  of  ardent  spirits  is  taken,  and  hence  the 
excitement  which  this  custom  has  established,  was  kept  up  during  the 
day.    And  we  find  that  at  taverns  it  was  common  to  see  a  tub  of 
water,  with  a  ladle  in  it,  placed  constantly  on  the  counter,  from  which 
every  man  that  comes  in,  helps  himself,  while  a  decanter  of  spirits  is 
given  to  take  out  of  it  what  quantity  he  may  think  proper,  it  being 
considered  that  water  taken  without  such  mixture  was  dangerous.. 
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An  Amrlcftn  ibr  the  mott  part  justifies  Ids  grog-drinking  propensity 
hj  tXieging  the  deleterious  qualities  of  the  water— a  circumstance 
confirmed  in  an  anecdote  told  of  a  European  emigrant  who  had  resided 
many  years  in  the  New  World,  and  who  on  visiting  the  Southern 
States^  waa  asked  what  kind  of  water  they  had  in  New  York; 
**  Really,**  replied  he,  ^  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  as  I  never  tasted 
water  tiiere  that  waA  not  mixed  with  some  kind  of  liquor.'^     By  the 
general  practice  of  tippling  a  great  deal  of  time  is  squandered  and  the 
moral  priadplee  at  length  sink  into  degeneracy;     Captain  Basil  HaU» 
in  his  Travels  through  the  States  in  1827  and  1828>  says  that  he  did 
not  witaess  any  extraordinary  excesses,  though  he  s&w  njiping  to  be 
a  nniversal  practice,  that  is>  taking  a  little  at  a  timto  and  that  every 
iioar  of  the  day,*  though  he  adds,  that  in  the  aggregate  they,perhaps» 
do  not  take  more  than  in  other  countries^  where  the  means  of  procur- 
ing ardent  spirits  are  as  ample,  and  the  liquor  is  as  abundant.  If  general 
report  re^>eeting  the  character  of  the  Americans  be  true^  there  is  less 
of  social  intercourse  and  enjoyment  in  their  drinking  than  ainong 
Europeans,  for,  instead  of  indulging  themselves  in  chat  over  a  ghiss^ 
they  generally  swallow  at  the  bar  of  a  tavern  whatever  they  wish  t6 
take,  rather  than  retire  to  a  room  for  the  sake  of  conviviality.     These 
solitary  drunkards  usually  distinguish  their  draughts  by  the  low^  cant 
terms  of  ^phlegm  dispeMirs^  "  eye  openers^*  ^'perfect  love,**  "  life  of 
"M/i,"  ^  fiiini'jnitpy**  &c.     Forty  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  thought,  are 
thrown  away  annually  on  spirits  in  the  States,  and  it  is  frightful  to 
think  that  among  the  prosecutions  for  irr^ul^rity  in  one  year  at  New 
Vork,  800  of  these  cases  arose  from  inteniperanqe,  while  of  730  per- 
Mns  comn&itted  the  same  year  to  the  work-house  in  Baltimore,  554 
were  for  intoxication ;  and  in  the  entire  of  the  States,  it  is  conjectm*ed 
that  not  less  than  31,000  fall  annual  victims  to  this  debasing  propensity. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  people  of  the  States  should  be  so  anxious 
for  the  establishment  of  Temperance  Societies,  since  the  good  order  of 
the  community  depends  upon  its  regular  and  moral  constitution; 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  rise,  progpress,  and  eflfect  of  these  societies 
»ay  not  be  uninteresting.  The  first  meeting  for  the  suppression  of 
iikt^enuuie  was  called  at  Boston,  in  February,  1824,  and  the  result 
Was  the  formation  of  a  society,  the  leading  features  of  which  were, 
that  its  members  pledged  themselves  to  abstinence  from  drink,  and  to 
endeavour  to  change  the  habits  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  the  use 
^intoxicatiiig  liquors,  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power;  Subscriptions 
Were  entered  into  to  the  amount  of  £2,480,  and  such  was  the  increasi^ 
•  TraYels  in  North  America^  3  vols.  8to.  yoL  ii.  p.  90, 
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of  those  societies,  that  in  the  dose  of  1829,  there  had  heen  formed 
more  than  1,000  Temperance  Societies,  upwards  of  50  distilleries 
stopped,  above  400  merchants  relinquished  the  sale  of  spirits,  and 
upwards  of  1,200  drunkards  had  been  reformed.  The  crew  of  the 
United  States  sloop  of  war  (Falmouth),  was  amongst  the  first  of  the 
seamen  that  shewed  an  example  of  abstinence,  70  of  them  having 
resolved  to  abstain  from  spirits,  while  between  40  and  50  of  the  crew 
of  the  Brandywine  frigate  followed  the  example.  In  1824,  the 
imported  spirits  amounted  to  5,285,000  gallons,  while  in  1880  they 
amounted  only  to  1,195,000,  shewing  a  difiPerence  in  the  consiunption 
/  of  4,090,000  gallons  in  the  course  of  six  years,  which  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  influence  of  these  societies.     Between  the  1st  January, 

1830,  and  1st  January,  1831,  one  hundred  and  fifty  vesseb  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Boston  without  carrying  ardent  spirits.     On  the  1st  May 

1831,  the  number  of  Temperance  Societies  had  increased  to  2,200, 
and  that  of  the  members  to  170,000,  giving  an  addition  of  179,000 
members,  being  70,000  members,  and  1,202  societies  increased  in  the 
space  of  two  years. 

From  their  influence,  and  the  state  of  public  opinion,  it  was  com- 
puted that  300,000  more  had  formed  the  resolution  of  not  using 
strong  liquors,  nor  furnishing  them  for  the  use  of  others.    One  thou- 
sand distilleries  had  been  stopped,  and  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  excluded 
from  more  than  one  hundred  pubHc-houses.     The  following  year  the 
Society  extended  its  efforts  by  a  promulgation  of  its  principles  through 
all  parts  of  the  States,  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
Mexico,  all  Europe,  Palestine,  and  the  Sandwich  ^Islands.     In  1832, 
the  clergy  endeavoured  to  exclude  drunkards  from  the  communion- 
table, and  preached  strongly  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
which  was  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  this  work  of  sobriety.     In  1831, 
fifty  thousand  members  were  added  to  the  Temperance  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  was  computed  that  in  that  year, 
1,500,000  people  of  the  States  abstuned  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  from  furnishing  them  to  others.     There  were  then  4,000  Tem- 
perance Societies,  embracing  500,000  members  ;  1,500  distilleries  had 
stopped,  4,000  merchants  gave  up  the  spirit  business,  and  4,500  drunk- 
ards were  reformed.  To  aid  these  moral  efforts,  the  Adjudant  General 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  distribution  of  spirits  amongst  the 
army,  and  substituting  81bs.of  sugar,  and  4lbs.  of  coffee  for  every  100 
rations  as  an  equivalent  for  the  spirits  formerly  in  use.     The  same 
order  prohibited  the  introduction  of  spirits,  into  any  fort,  camp,  or 
garrison  of  the  Union;  and  the  selling  of  them  to  the  troops.    In  1833, 
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a  "  Congregational  TeTtrperance  TneeHng^^  was  held  at  Washington,  at 
which  the  Secretary  at  War,  Mr.  Lewis  Cass,  presided,  when  it  was 
declared  that — ^  The  liherty  and  welfare  of  the  nation  are  intimately 
and  indissolnbly  connected  with  the  morals  and  virtues  of  the  people; 
and  that  in  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  common  benefit,  it  is  equally 
the  duty  of  the  legislative  body  to  guard  and  preserve  the  public 
morals  firom  corruption,  as  to  advance  the  pecuniary  interest,  or  to 
maintain  the  civil  rights  and  freedom  of  the  community." — In  that  year, 
the  American  Temperance  Society  contained  2,000,000  of  members 
oat  of  a  population  of  15,000,000,  of  wliich  2,000>000  were  slaves, 
consequently  every  third  man  in  the  country  was  engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  intemperance.  In  1834,  the  number  of  Temperance 
Societies  had  increased  to  7,000,  while  the  same  number  of  merchants 
had  ceased  to  sell  ardent  spirits,  and  1,000  vessels  belonging  to  the 
States  were  performing  their  voyages  without  them.  Even  on  board 
the  steamers,  through  the  influence  of  these  societies,  the  practice  of 
giving  brandy  to  the  passengers  has  been  discontinued,  and  a  regula- 
tion, somewhat  similar,  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  public- 
houses,  now  almost  wholly  frequented  by  travellers,  not  to  sell  wine 
or  Uqnor  of  any  description  except  to  boarders. 

As  a  farther  inducement  to  Temperance,  the  Boston  Insurance 
Company  agreed  to  return  5  per  cent,  on  the  premium  of  every 
vessel  navigated  without  spirituous  liquors,  and  such  general  encou- 
ragement to  abstinence  continues  to  be  given,  that  the  societies  are 
progressing  with  vigour  and  efficiency. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  few  countries  required  a  greater  regene- 
ration in  point  of  sobriety,  and  it  is  much  to  their  credit  that  they 
have  as  yet  surpassed  all  other  nations,  who  have  followed  their 
example  in  this  work  of  reformation. 

The  proximity  of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  has  rendered  the 
propensities  of  drinking  familiar  and  habitual  to  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, among  whom  the  practice  of  manu^turing  liquors  is  piursued 
nearly  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  trade  is  not  equally  extensive. 

Numbers  of  distilleries  are  mow  to  be  found  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  The  Canadian  distilleries  ax;p  mostly  made  of  wood  and 
worked  by  steam.  On  the  river  Humber,  seven  miles  from  the  dty 
of  Toronto,  a  distillery  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Rbbson,  with  a 
description  and  drawing  of  Xi^hich  I  have  been  favoured  by  a  gentleman 
lately  resident  in  that  country  ;  and  the  annexed  engraving  has  been 
expressly  executed  for  this  work. 
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A  is  die  bridi  work,  in  wbich  the  iron  boiler,  with  a  cylindrical 
flae  ninmng  through  the  centre,  is  inserted.     B  «id  C  are  the  first 
and  second  wooden  stills  of  the  same  sito,  bebg  4  fecA  6  inches  at 
bottom  and  4  feet,  6  inches  at  top,  with  an  altitude  of  6  feet.    D  is 
the  doubling  or  low  wines'  still,  2  feet  10  inches  at  bottom,  and  2  feet 
4  inches  at  top,  the  altitude  being  S  feet,  9  inches.    £  is  the  wonn- 
tob,  6  feet  at  bottom,  5  feet  at  top,  and  9  feet  in  altitude,  supplied  by 
a  oopioos  streapn  of  water.     F  the  low  wines*  and  feints'  receiver.     G 
is  the  redpient  ifbr  the  spirits  previous  to  passing  through  the  recti- 
fiers or  filtering  vessels,  and  is  2  feet  at  bottom,  2  feet,  4  inches  at 
top,  by  ^  feet  in  height.     The  top  diameter  of  H  and  I  is  2  and  the 
bottom  3  feet  i  the  altitude  being  5  feet.     The  vesseb  (H  and  I)  are 
filled  with  charcoal  and  other  material  through  which  the  liquor  gra- 
dually descends  in  a  limpid,  gently-flowing  current  into  J,  the  final 
receiver  or  store  cask.     K  is  a  tank  or  large  vessel  for  holding  warm 
waiter  for  distilling  purposes,  supplied  from  the  top  of  the  worm-tub, 
the  heat  of  which  is  supported  by  steam  from  the  tube  c  connected 
with  the  boiler,  and  having  a  stop-cock  for  regulation  at  e.    The  tank 
is  a  reservoir  for  supplying  the  mash-tubs  with  water,  of  which  in  the 
concern  there  are  14,  each  measuring  3  feet  4  by  3  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter,  ranged  on  a  loft  above  the  stiUs,  in  such  a  manner  that  after 
the  worts  have  undergone  fermentation  in  these  tubs,  they  are  let 
down  by  a  leader  or  trough  into  the  second  still  C  at  ^.     When  the 
first  ehaige  is  woAed  off,  the  remainder  is  let  into  the  first  still  and 
the  second  still  h  loharged  from  the  mash-kieve.     To  facilitate  the 
operation,  there  are  pipes  with  proper  stop-cocks  from  still  to  still, 
such  as  that  at/  and  it  wiU  be  perceived  that  the  whole  process  of 
disdUadon  is  effected  by  means  of  steam  admitted  through  the  tube  </, 
|>rojecting  firom  the  main  upright  pipe  of  the  boiler  into  the  first  still, 
B,  and  so  proceeding  by  t^Aer  pipes  through  the  other  stills.     The 
tubea  which  convey  the  steam  into  the  sttfis,  descend  to  nearly  3  or  4 
inches  of  the  bottom^ 

All  the  vessds  and  ]^pes»  aa  weE  as  the  stills,  are  made  of  pine ; 
the  pipes  ar^  9  inches  square  with  a  bore  of  2^  inches  in  diameter. 
Th^  Bteam4K>ilet  is  7  feet  deep,  the  height  of  which,  at  the  fire-place, 
is  8  feet,  and  it  is  supplv^  by  water  from  the  worm-tub  by  the 
pipe  a,  regiilated  by  a  stop-cock  or  ball  of  lead  which  is  worked 
by  the  cord  ^  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  other  vessels 
of  this  eododm,  as  they  are  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
disttOeries  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Tlie  greatest  disadvantage 
attending  this  apparatus,  is  the  liability  of  the  timber  becoming  soon 
unserviceable  when  the  operations  are  discontinued,  for  any  time^;  but 
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in  a  country  like  Canada,  where  wood  is  so  plentiful,  this  inconveiuence 
is  easily  remedied* 

The  wash  is  usually  made  from  rye,  wheat,  or  Indian  com,  with  a 
nuxture  of  one-twentieth  part  of  barley-malt,  or  one  pound  to  die 
bushel  of  mixed  gpraiin :  some  use  more.  This  is  ground  or  crushed 
in  a  mill,  and  then. mashed  with  water  at  a  heat  from  158^  to  162*^, 
others  go  so  so  high  as  180^  and  190"^  Fahrenheit.  The  mashing 
continues  till  the  material  is  well  mixed,  and  the  quicker  the  mashing, 
it  is  considered  the  better.  When  mashed,  a  coyer  is  immediately 
put  on  the  tub  or  tubs,  or  kieves ;  in  order  to  preserve  the  heat  as 
much  as  possible.  The  mash  is  then  allowed  to  remain,  with  an  occa- 
sional stir  of  the  rakes,  for  about  two  hours,  until  the  liquid  attains 
its  proper  sweetness ;  «it  this  stage,  cold  water  is  added  to  reduce  the 
heat  to  60^  or  64^,  but  mostly  to  70^  and  74^,  when  yeast  is  added. 
This  yeast  is  home-made,  in  country  places  in  particular,  but  in  the 
towns  it  is  usually  procured  from  brewers.  The  tubs  or  kieves  are 
again  covered  and  allowed  to  stand  until  completely  fermented,  when 
the  operation  of  distilling  commences.  The  grains  and  all  are  put 
into  the  stilL 

Brewing  and  distilling  are  generally  carried  on  in  the  Canadaa  from 
the  beginning  of  October  till  May.  Every  person  is  at  liberty  to 
distil  as  much  as  he  pleases  on  paying  3^.  9d.  for  the  annual  registry 
or  license  of  his  still,  besides  Is.  Sd.  per  gallon  on  its  contents ;  yet 
it  is  asserted  that  excess  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  not  common, 
particularly  in  country  places.  Distillers  are  not  allowed  to  sell  in 
quantities  less  than  three  gallons  without  a  license,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  district,  and  is  termed  ''  a  store 
license.''  For  an  oiFence  against  this  regulation,  a  fine  of  from  £5  Ui 
£25,  according  to  the  culpability  of  the  offender,  is  imposed,  on  the 
testimony  of  a  credible  witness.  The  half  of  this  fine  was  at  one  time 
given  to  the  in£ormer,  but  latterly  he  gets  nothing.  Spirits  thus  made 
are  commonly  sold  at  from  1^.  8^.  to  2^.  6</.,  Halifax  currency,  or 
ajbout  Is.  4d^.  to  2s.  Id.  sterling,  per  wine  gallon.  The  spirits  is 
generally  of  an  inferior  strength. 

No  duty  is  charged  on  malt  in  the  Canadas;  and  the  distillers  have, 
therefore,  ev<»:y  encouragement  to  make  use  of  it  in  what  proportion 
they  nuiy  deem  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  good  and  palatable 
spirit :  the  ale  made  from  it  is  celebrated  in  the  West  Indies. 

Hops  grow  in  abundance,  but  particularly  flourish  in  the  London 
and  Western  districts  of  Upper  Canada.  Besides  this  native  supply? 
quantities  are  brought  from  the  States  and  sold  generally  in  bales  at 
from  1  Id.  to  I5d.  (Halifax  currency)  per  lb. 
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Tke  Dutch  settlerii  cultivate  apples  to  great  extent,  and  make 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  excellent  cider,  the  climate  being 
extremely  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  fruit  and  tliat  of  melons. 
Culinary  vegetables  arrive  to  great  perfection,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
European  fruits.  Currants,  gooseberries,  and  raspberries  are  very 
fine  ;  the  latter  are  indigenous  and  found  every  where.  A  sort  of 
native  vine  is  also  very  common,  bearing  poor  sour  grapes  not  much 
larger  than  currants.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  are  to  be 
found  two  species  of  the  sugar-maple,  one  is  called  the  swamp-maple, 
from  its  being  found  in  the  savannahs  or  plains,  the  other  is  called 
the  mountain,  or  curled-maple,  from  its  growing  on  hills  or  high  dry 
grounds  and  also  from  the  grain  of  its  wood  being  beautifully  varie- 
gated with  stripes  and  curls.  The  swamp-maple  yields  more  sap 
than  the  mountain -maple,  but  afibrds  less  sugar  ;  two  or  three  gallons 
of  the  one  producing  as  much  as  six  or  seven  g^ons  of  the  other. 
The  maple  juice  is  collected  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  which  is 
a  laborious  business,  as  it  is  obtained  from  a  vast  number  of  trees 
widely  dispersed  over  a  great  space  of  ground,  and  the  approach  to 
which  is  dijfficult  in  consequence  of  the  snows.  The  process  of  making 
the  sugar  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  States.  The  juice  when  boiled 
is  thrown  into  vessels  where  it  cools  in  the  form  and  consistence  of 
cakes,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  with  flour,  which  renders  it  thick  and 
heavy ;  but  this  is  to  augment  the  weight  and  is  considered  necessary. 
It  is  seldom  clarified,  though  in  Upper  Canada,  it  is  often  made  very 
white  and  nearly  equal  to  loaf  sugar.  These  cakes  of  maple-sugar 
are  so  hard  that  they  must  be  scraped  down  with  a  knife  the  better  to 
enable  them  to  dissolve  in  fluids,  and  the  flavour  strongly  resembles 
Canadian  horehound,  besides  which  they  are  said  to  possess  strongly 
medicinal  qualities.*  A  sampleof  the  common  maple-sugar  given  to  me 
by  a  settler,  manufactured  by  himself,  resembles  the  brown  sugar  of 
Jamaica ;  but  is  more  strongly  granulated,  and  without  any  otlier 
peculiar  characteristic.  A  large  quantity  of  this  sugar  is  annually 
manufactured,  but  not  to  that  extent  which  the  country  could  afibrd, 
owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  article  imported  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies. 

In  the  making  of  maple-sugar,  in  order  to  render  it  as  white  as 
possible,  it  is  oustomary,  after  the  molasses  has  been  partially  drained 
off  from  the  tubs,  to  lay  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  over  tlie  sugar  and 
apply  a  cake  of  rye  dough,  about  one  inch  thick,  which  causes  the 

*  Lfunbert*8  Traveb  through  Canada  and  the  United  Sutcs,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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dregs  of  the  wagar  to  rise  and  adhere  to  the  doth,  which  nmst  he 
occasionally  removed  and  cleansed^  until  the  sugar  has  been  fully 
purified. 

Rum  might  be  manufactured  from  the  maple  sugar,  but  that  liquor 
is  principally  brought  from  the  West  Indies.  The  great  consumption 
of  foreign  spirits  lessens  the  demand  for  those  distilled  in  the 
province,  the  French  settlers  preferring  the  imported  article. 

The  following  are  the  imports  (in  gallons)  of  the  difierent  kinds 
of  liquors  at  Quebec^  Montreal,  Ga/spe,  and  New  CarMe,  for  seven 
years  ^-^ 


1829 


1630 


•I^l 


1638 


1933        1834      1635 


Madeira  wine 

Port 

Teneii^e 

Stcilianand ) 
Spanish    T 
Other  kinds 
Brandy 
Gin      .     . 
Rum,Whi8-; 


15»S53 

39^394 

84,^590 

1,971 

17,991 

65,122 
86,607 
13,873 

1,133,160 


r6,itfo 

44,809 

66,781 

2,090 

152,049 

58,368 
81,629 
67,124 


32,669 

66,619 

89,049 

632 

.165,172 

66,011 
64,216 
73,414 


1,449,768  1,428,283 


22,327 
79,692 
94,22 
100 

131,721 

62,&76 

183^613 

60,520 

U099,678 


35,200 

78^800 

40J50 

4,252 

430.000 

91,060 
296,000 
160^000 


83777 
62167 
46175 

218731 

60177 

140300 

71530 


17217 

93257 

23872 

83 

81242 

61771 

273350 

92406 


1,082,^000  915988  994191 


In  1836,  the  following  were  tjhe  prices  of  the  several  beverages 
in  consumption  in  the  principal  towns  of  Lower  Canada : — 

£    s.     d.        £    s.    d. 
Wine — Champagne  per  doz^  from    . 
Claret,  do. 

Madeira,  per  110  gallons,     . 
...      Port,  per  130  do. 

Figuiera,  per  do. 

Sicilian  red,  per  120  gallons, . 
Sherry,  first  quality,  1 30  gal. ... . 
Common,  per  gallon, 
Spanbh  red,  first  quality,  120  gals. 

Do.  common,  do. 

Tenerifie,  L.  P.  do. 

Cargo,  do. 

Canadian  strong  beer  per  gallon. 

Table     do. 
Brandy — Cogniac  per  gallon, 
Bourdeaux,     do.. 
Spanish,  do. 

Canadian,        do. 
llollands — Pale  in  cask?,  do. 
JMontreal  gin,  do. 

Do.  Whiskey,  do. 


.   0  65 

0 

to 

0 

72 

0 

.   0  50 

0 

•.. 

0 

60 

0 

.  50  0 

0 

... 

80 

0 

0 

.  40  0 

0 

•«• 

70 

0 

0 

.  25  0 

0 

... 

0 

0 

0 

.   8  0 

0 

... 

10 

0 

0 

.  25  0 

0 

... 

60 

0 

0 

.   0  3 

6 

»•» 

0 

3 

6 

.   8  0 

0 

... 

9 

0 

0 

.   6  0 

0 

... 

7 

10 

0 

.  35  0 

0 

•  •a 

36 

0 

0 

.  12  10 

0 

... 

15 

0 

0 

.   0  1 

0 

•  •• 

0 

1 

3 

0  9 

6 

... 

0 

0 

0 

.   0  5 

3 

... 

0 

6 

6 

0  4 

6 

... 

0 

4 

9 

.   0  3 

9 

•  •• 

0 

4 

3 

.   0  3 

6 

... 

0 

3 

9 

.   0  4 

6 

.«• 

0 

0 

0 

.   0  3 

6 

... 

0 

0 

0 

.   0  2 

6 

•  •• 

0 

2 

9 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

f. 

d. 

0 

$ 

0    .. 

0 

6 

a 

0 

s 

8  ... 

0 

8 

4 

0 

3 

4  ... 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

e  ... 

e 

4 

) 
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Montreal^  made  in  imitelion  of  Scotch, 
R^iin — Leeward  Islimds,  (1  a  5)  do. ... 

Demerara,  (j  a  4)        do.      ... 

Jamaica,  (1  a  2|)         do.      ... 

The  niimber  of  inn-keepers  in  Lower  Caaadm  in  1836,  was  1180, 
and  of  spirit  stores  966  \  while  the  distilleries  amounted  to  85.  The 
import  duty  on  wine,  mvi,  brandy,,  and  gin,  is  6d.  and  on  whiskey^ 
dd.  per  gallon,  as  an  encouragement  to  British  m^ufacture* 

The  number  of  inii-.keepers  in  Ujpper  Capada,  in  1836,  exceeded 
(soeording  to  Erans,)  1007,  whpse  licenses  varied  from  £3  to  £10 ; 
sad  there  were  1963  merchants'  shops,  besides  138  storehouses,  in 
most  of  which  spirits  were  sold.  The  license  for  selling  spirits  an4 
wines  in  quantities  not  less  than  one  quart,  was  £5. 3s«  The  penalty 
for  selling  whhoA^  a  ticense,  oi^  less,  thap  tlvB  regulated  quantity, 
was  £20. 

The  stills  as  measured  by  gallons  in  the  seyer^  di^tpots  of  Uppe^ 
Gsnada,  in  1836,  were  as  follow : — 


Cjastem,      ... 

unknown 

Prince  Edward, 

...       X  0  V 

Ottawa, 

120 

Newcastie, 

...  1463 

Bathnrst,     ... 

352 

Toronto  city, 

uncertain 

Johnstown  ••• 

228 

Home, 

...     967 

Midland,      ... 

848 

Qore, 

...     824 

Niagara,      ... 

425 

Western, 

uncertain 

London, 

1089 

Total,    6,466; 

From  the  increase  of  emigrants,  Canada  is  fast  advancing  in  agri- 
culture and  commerce ;  the  exports  of  grain  to  England  alone,  are 
mid  to  hare  been,'  in  one  year,  nearly  three  millions  of  bushels. 
Besides  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  &c.,  buck-wheat  is  reared  to  consi- 
derable extent  in  Lower  Canada.  At  present  there  are  upwards  of 
107,000.  acres  under  cnltiyatiop  of  this  grain,  a,^d  large  quantities  are 
consumed  in  the.  distilleries.  In  the  States,  biick-wheat  is  much 
grown,  and  cakes  made  of  its  flour  are  the  bread  most  in  consumption 
at  breakfast :  in  th}s  custom  they  resemble  the  Japanese.  This  grain 
is  also  in  use  among  the  distillers  of  the  Union.  In  Canada,  Indian- 
corn  has  been  found  an  uncertain  crop,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the 
cttmate,  and  the  hardier  grains  are  those  most  in  requisition. 

The  beet-root,  or  mangel-wurs^el,  is  cultivated,  but  not  to  any 
extent ;  although  it  is  reared  in  the  United  States  to  such  advantage, 
that  they,  in  the  present  year  (1837),  have  sent  a  deputation  to  France 
ui  order  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  extracting  sugar  from  it. 
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Wines  arc  mannfactured  from  the  different  fruits  which  are  common 
in  the  country.  From  frosted  potatoes,  the  Canadians  mannfactnre 
a  giH>d  wine,  especially  if  the  potatoes  are  not  so  much  frosted  as  to 
become  soft  and  watery.  They  crush  them  to  a  pulpy  consistenoe, 
and  to  each  bushel  add  ten  gallons  of  water,  which  is  first  prepared  by 
boiling  for  one  half-hour  with  ^b.  of  hops  and  -^Ib.  of  common  ging^er. 
This  mixture  is  thrown  upon  the  potatoes  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  three  days,  after  which  a  little  yeast  is  added. 
When  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  a  cai^k 
dear  of  the  dregs,  when  ^Ib.  of  raw  sugar  is  added  to  every  gallon 
which  the  cask  conUuns.  Here  a  partial  fermentation  takes  place,  and 
after  three  months  it  is  deemed  fit  for  use.  Some  add  the  sugar  in 
the  first  instance. 

The  distillers  make  whiskey  firom  potatoes  when  injured  by  frost, 
and  allege  that  they  produce  a  greater  quantity  and  a  finer  quality  of 
spirit  than  if  they  were  used  fresh ;  the  frost  having  more  strong^ly 
developed  the  saccharine  principle.  To  promote  the  fermentation, 
about  one-fourth  of  malt-wash  is  added ;  care,  however,  should  be 
taken  to  allow  tbe  malt- worts  to  ferment  at  least  six  hours  before  the 
potato-wash  is  added  ;  otherwise  the  potato- wash,  which  runs  quickly 
into  fermentation, 'will  be  sooner  ready  for  the  still  than  the  malt- 
wash.  Hence  the  effect  would  be  to  generate  an  acid  which  would 
render  the  spirit  coarse,  and,  when  diluted  with  water,  produce  a 
milky  or  bluish  colour,  offensive  both  to  the  taste  and  to  the  eye. 

The  Canadas  afford  a  sufficient  supply  of  honey  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  mead,  though  wild  and  not  of  first  rate  quality.  In  the  hollows 
of  the  trees  in  the  woods,  bees'  nests  are  abundant,  but  these  sweet 
treasures  are  unsought  for  by  any  but  the  bears.  Chateaubriand  asserts, 
that  bees  are  imports,  not  indigenous,  in  the  New  World,  and  that 
they  were  emigrants  with  Columbus.  '^  These  pacific  conquerors,**  he 
says,  "  have  robbed  the  flowers  of  the  New  World  of  such  treasures 
only  as  the  natives  knew  not  the  use  of,  and  these  treasures  they  have 
employed  solely  to  enrich  the  soil  from  whence  they  derived  them. 
What  a  happy  world  if  all  invasions  or  conquests  resembled  that  of 
those  children  of  the  sky !"  On  the  contrary.  Dr.  D  wight  affirms  that 
the  honey-bee  is  a  native  of  America,  since  it  was  found  in  the  forests 
too  early,  and  at  too  great  a  distance  from  European  settlements,  to 
have  been  derived  from  importation. 

Among  the  drinks  of  the  Canadians,  spruce  beer  is  in  considerable 
jepute.  The  mode  of  making  it  is,  by  first  boiling  the  shoots,  leaves, 
chips,  and  cones,  of  the  black  pine  tree  in  water,  to  which  liighly- 
dried  rye,  barley,  or  maize-meal  is  added.     The  mixture  is  then 
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fermented  by  means  of  barm,  but  in  order  to  orercome  the  reshioiM 
ilaronr  of  the  fir,  sugar,  or  molasses,  is  superadded.  This  liquor,  which 
»  fit  for  drinking  on  the  second  day,  is  of  a  fine  amber  colour  ;  it  is 
diuretic,  wholesome,  agreeable,  and  will  keep  for  a  length  of  time 
without  becoming  acid,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  resinous  prindple 
of  the  fir.  A  more  simple  mode  is  practised  in  Lower  Canada^ 
namely, — Tbe  top  branches  of  the  spruce  tree  are  boiled,  and  molasses 
added  to  the  liquid,  and  then  fermented,  after  which  it  is  commonly 
bottled  and  fit  for  use. 

As  country  taverns  are  numerous,  they  are  generally  established 
on  the  public  roads  during  the  summer ;  but  in  the  winter,  temporary 
wooden  establishments  are  erected  on  the  rivers  which  are  then  firozen, 
and  are  the  public  thorough^e  of  travellers.  Sometimes  fatal  acci« 
dents  occur  by  sudden  thaws  and  floods,  by  which  these  floating 
taverns  are  swept  away  with  their  inmates.  The  trunks  of  trees  are 
sometimes  scooped  out  and  made  convenient  resting  places,  having 
accommodations  for  travellers ;  they  are  so  large  as  to  admit  of  being 
moulded  into  temporary  dwellings.  An  inn  of  this  kind  was  made  in 
a  sycamore  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  river,  in  Oneida 
County.  When  cut  down,  it  took  81  yoke  of  oxen  to  remove  it, 
though  denuded  of  its  branches.  It  formed  a  saloon,  was  handsomely 
furnished,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  upwards  of  forty 
persons. 

The  numerous  hordes  of  savages  who  wander  through  the  vast 
woods  and  deserts  of  this  great  continent,  use,  for  the  most  part, 
beverages  either  made  by  themselves  or  furnished  by  their  civilized 
neighbours.  Their  propensity  to  intoxication  is  in  general  very 
strong,  but  their  poverty  prevents  them  from  indulging  in  it.  Brandy^ 
says  Kalm,  has  killed  more  of  them  than  any  of  the  diseases  with 
which  they  have  been  infected.  That  liquor  was  unknown  to  them 
before  Europeans  visited  the  country.  To  die  by  drinking  brandy 
was  considered  a  desirable  and  honourable  death.  A  savage  being 
asked  by  a  French  officer  what  he  thought  this  drink  was  made  of, 
gave  for  answer — "  It  is  made  of  tongues  and  hearts ;  for  when  I 
have  drunk  of  it,  I  fear  nothing,  and  I  talk  like  an  angel.**  These 
kmd-hearted  creatures,  when  a  stranger  appears  among  them,  conduct 
bim  to  a  hut  where  he  is  presented  with  the  calamut  of  peace,  and  a 
bowl,  sacred  to  friendship,  filled  with  maple  juice,  when  after  having 
taken  his  pleasure  of  the  liquor,  the  host  quafis  the  residue  as  a  pledge 
of  future  confidence  and  alliance.  When  they  assen^ble  together  for 
any  purpose^  they  never  separate  without  a  drunken  revel,  which 
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often  contiattM  far  fereral  days.    Regndkm  of  wliat  may  be  tLe 
filial  efledSy  they  ooutiniie  till  the  latt  drop  u  exhauttad* 

One  very  extraordinary  meetiugy  at  which  a  great  deal  of  the 
natire  and  foreign  beyerages  is  consumed,  is  tenned  the/easi  of  the 
dead*  It  is  peculiar  to  all  the  American  savages  residing  in  the  Golf 
of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio,  and  is  strikingly  worthy  of 
attention.  During  th6  feast^  which  is  probaUy  a  remnant  of  M&dcsa 
superstition,  the  bocUes  of  aH  who  have  died  since  the  last  sQlaan 
festival  of  the  kind  are  taken  ont  of  their  graves,  though  they  may 
have  been  interred  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  bron^^t  to  the  carnival 
or  rendesvons  of  carcasses.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  horror 
that  must  be  excited  by  this  general  diidnterment,  but  the  enthosissm 
of  the  Indian  mind  renders  it  insensible  to  that  feding.  When  the 
feast  is  over,  the  dead  bodies  are  again  interred ;  and  some  indiri- 
duals  perform  incredible  journeys  with  their  deceased  friends  on  their 
backs  to  deposit  them  in  the  grave  from  which  they  had  been  raised.^ 
This  ceremony  of  respect,  though  so  rudely  performed  to  the  memory 
of  departed  friends,  is  in  coincidence  with  the  annual  festival  kept  in 
Ben3;al,  Thibet,  and  other  Eastern  nations,  in  honour  of  the  dead ; 
and  it  corroborates  the  opinion  that  the  Americans  are  desceodants 
of  the  great  Asiatic  fa^niLy^ 

The  practice  observed  by  many  members  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Albania,  in  Europe,  is  a  further  illustration  of  this  hct.  They  hold 
feasts  at  their  interments,  and  have  commemorations  on  the  15th,  21i$t, 
and  40th  days  after,  with  repetitions  at  the  end  of  the  Uurd,  sixth, 
ninth,  and  twelfth  months;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  when 
the  bones  are  disinterred,  washed  with  wine,  tied  in  a  bag,  and  depo- 
sited in  a  ehurdi  for  three  days  before  they  are  placed  in  the  ceme- 
tery. Even  the  relatives  give  entertainments  on  those  occasions  in 
in  proportion  to  their  circum8tances.f 

The  BrazUian  savages  usually  meet,  on  the  day  appointed  for 
a  feast>  early  in  the  morning  at  the  first  house  of  the  viUage,  where 
they  consume  most  of  the  liquor,  and  make  themselves  merry  with 
dandngi  They  afterwards  remove  to  the  next  house,  and  then  pro- 
ceed until  nothing  is  left;,  or  until  they  can  drink  no  longer ;  the 
scene  that  follows  this  general  intoxication  is  disgusting  in  the 
extreme^ 

Some  of  the  tribes,  bordering  on  the  United  States  sensible  of  ^be 
dangtoi  attendant  on  such  excesses,  have  wisely  decreed  a  prohibition 
of  spirituous  liquors^  and  one  infringing  this  law  is  deprived  of  th<} 
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rfghC  of  citUenakip^  The  Ricarad  eriaeed  great  remlntion  in  Uili 
ra|>eet^  g^uaing,  with  a  degree  of  indignation,  an  offiar  of  whiskey 
from  an  Ammcan  party,  and  testifying  surprise  that  their  great 
fether,  the  President,  should  send  them  a  liquor  which  possessed  the 
foality  of  making  them  fools.  The  Museoga]gtes>  in  a  treaty  with 
the  whites,  stipulated  that  the  latter  should  not  sell  spirituous  liquors 
to  the  allied  nations ;  these  they  called  *'  French  poison  or  liquid  fire.'' 
A  warrior  of  the  Kansas  trihe  exhorted  his  countrymen  ^*  not  to 
driak  the  poiaemous  strong  water  of  the  white  people.  It  was  sent 
by  the  Wd  ^irit  to  destroy  the  Indians^  I  hare  seen  its  evil  effects, 
bat  its  rictims  are  all  gone$  like  a  decayed  prairie  tree,  I  stand  alone^ 
the  eompanions  of  my  youth,  the  partakers  of  my  sports,  my  toils^ 
and  my  dangers,  recline  their  heads  on  the  hosom  of  our  mother : 
my  sun  is  fast  descending  behind  the  western  liills>  and  I  feel  that  it 
win  soon  be  night  with  me.  Beware  of  iJie  destroyer  and  the  magic 
ebarms  of  its  influence." 

It  is  remarkable,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  that  the  women  are  hot  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  debauches  of  the  Indians.  Their  pro- 
rince  is  to  prepare  the  liquor,  to  serve  it  about  to  the  guests,  and  to 
^e  care  of  their  husbands  and  friends,  when  their  reason  is  over- 
poweredi.  Although  this  observation  is  applicable  to  some  tribes,  it 
18  not  unirersally  so.  A  recent  traveller  assures  us,  that  a  drunken 
Indian  and  his  squaw  act  more  like  demons  than  rational  beings  when 
mider  the  paroxysm  of  inebriation;  and  that  sometimes  a  whole 
riOage,  both  men  and  women,  is  so  debased  by  it,  as  to  bear  bo  inapt 
resemblance  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  white  traders  often  unge-^ 
D^ouily  take  advantage  of  such  occasions  to  defraud  the  Indians,  who, 
when  they  become  sober,  seek  a  desperate  revenge  either  in  the 
destruction  of  life  or  property.  A  gentleman,  who  was  an  eye-witnes% 
gi^es  the  following  description  of  a  scene,  that  took  place  after  the 
^termenC  of  an  Indiui  of  the  Oocoqnan  tribe : — ' 

Ths  dance,  says  be,  took  place  by  moonlight,  and  it  was  scarcely 
nnished  wlien  the  chief  or  principal  warrior  produced  a  keg  of  whiskey^ 
and  having  taken  a  draught,  passed  it  round  among  his  brethrem 
The  squaws  now  moved  the  tomahawks  into  the  wood,  and  a  scene  of 
riot  ensued.  The  k^  was  soon  emptied.  The  effects  of  the  liquor 
became  apparent  in  the  looks  and  motions  of  the  Indians*  Some 
't>lled  their  eyes  with  distraction,  others  could  not  keep  on  their  legsi 
At  length  succeeded  the  most  dismal  noises.  Such  whoops,  sudi 
^uts,  such  roaring,  such  yells,  all  the  devils  of  hell  seemed  collected 
together.  Each  strove  to  do  an  outrage  on  the  othen  This  seised 
^  other  by  the  throat,  that  kicked  with  raging  fury»    And  to  com- 
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plete  the  icene,  the  whole  warrior  was  atteriog  the  most  monmful 
lamentations  orer  the  keg  he  had  emptied ;  inhaling'  its  flavonr  with 
his  lipsy  holding  it  out  with  his  hands  in  a  supplicating  attitude,  and 
vociferating  to  the  hyestanders,  ScuttatDawcth  !  Scutiawawak  ! 
More  strong  drink !  More  strong  drink ! 

Amidst  the  weakness  and  depravity  into  which  intoxication  betrays 
those  onedncated  beings,  some  admirable  specimens  of  presence  of 
mind  and  firmness  of  disposition  are  related,  that  would  do  honour  to 
any  country.     An  old  warrior  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  been 
placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  situation,  through  the  insulting  conduct 
of  a  set  of  drunken  fellows  that  he  met  accidentaHy  in  a  dram-shop,  on 
the  borders  of  one  of  the  States.     This  chief,  afiter  taking  some  drink 
by  way  of  refreshment,  was  so  affected  by  it,  that  he  seemed  to  foiget 
his  native  dignity,  and  entered  into  very  familiar  conversation  with 
the  whites.     Advantage  was  taken  of  this  weakness,  and  the  party 
insisted  on  his  drinking  more,  threatening,  in  case  he  did  not,  to  drench 
him  with  whiskey.     The  man,  with  a  noble  and  fearless  countenance, 
turned  upon  the  company,  and  addressing  himself,  with  a  contemptuous 
and  scowling  aspect,  to  the  landlord,  who  was  a  highly  respectable 
person,  sud — "  No  blood  when  much  talk—- chattering  belongs  to 
women  and  wild  geese.'' — Then  snatching  a  board  on  which  was 
pinned  a  piece  of  white  paper,  he  placed  it  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards ;  and,  taking  aim  with  his  musket,  shot  a  ball  through  the  centre ; 
reloaded,  and  repeated  the  act  with  the  same  success.     Immediately 
af^r  he  grasped  his  tomahawk  and  threw  it  against  a  tree,  with  such 
force  and  precision  as  to  cleave  the  part  intended.     "  Thus,"  said  be, 
addressing  the  astonished  beholders,  "  Indian  man  provide  for  liis  wife 
and  little  ones  in  peace — ^thus  defend  them  in  war."     The  effect  was 
such  as  anticipated,  and  his  rude  opponents  retired  without  offering 
him  further  molestation.     Another  anecdote  favourable  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  savages  is  related  by  Dr.  Dwight.     An  Ame- 
rican called  one  evening  at  an  inn  in  the  town  of  Lichfield,  and 
requested  of  the  landlady  to  furnish  him  with  some  drink  and  a  supper, 
observing  at  the  same  time,  with  great  candour,  tliat  he  could  not  then 
pay  for  either,  as  he  had  no  success  that  day  in  hunting.     Both  drink 
and  supper  were  refused,  and  he  was  ordered  to  go  about  bis  busiiiess 
for  a  laay,  drunken,  good-for-nothing  fellow.     The  Indian  was  about 
to  retire,  when  a  man  that  was  present,  observed  that  he  appeared 
much  distressed,  and  showed  by  his  countenance  that  he  was  suffering 
very  much  from  want  and  weariness.     He  directed  the  hostess  to 
supply  him  with  what  he  desired  and  that  he  would  pay  the  expense. 
Accordingly,  drink  and  supper  were  served  up,  which,-  when 
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lufiui  luul  finished,  he  turned  with  a  grateful  heart  tohb  benefactor, 
aad  asQired  him  that  he  should  remember  hie  kindnees,  and  wheneyer 
ke  was  aUe  he  would  recompense-  it.  For  the  present,  he  ohaerved, 
be  coidd  only  reward  him  with  a  story,  which  he  would  rebte  if  the 
landlady  would  permit  him.  She  faarix^  consented,  and  addresnng 
liimielf  to  hi«  benefiuslor,  he  said,  '^I  aoppose  yon  read  the  Bible.** 
The  man  assented,  ^  WeU,"  said  the  Indian,  «'  the  Bible  says,  God 
made  the  world,  and  then  he  took  him  and  looked  on  him,  and  says  its 
allTery  good*  Then  he  made  light,  and  took  him,  and  says  its  attyery 
good.  Then  he  made  dry  land  and  water,  and  sun  and  moon,  and 
gnas  and  trees,  and  took  him  and  looked  on  him,  and  say  its  all  yery 
good.  Then  he  made  man  and  tpok  him,  and  looked  on  him,  and 
ny  its  all  yery  good.  Then  he  made  woman,  and  took  him  and  hMAed 
on  hun,  md  he  no  dare  say  one  such  word ;"  afiter  saying  whidb,  the 
la&a  withdrew.  Some  years  after,  the  man  who  had  thus  treated 
the  Indian  was  captured  by  a  naliye  tribe  and  carried  into  Canada, 
^vbere  he  would  haye  snfiered  death  but  for  the  inttoference  of  an  old 
luliaa  woman,  iriio  adopted  him  in  the  room  of  a  son  that  she  had 
lost  In  the  wars.  There  he  liyed  for  an  entire  winter,  and,  in  the 
^ovne  of  the  following  summer,  when  one  day  working  alone  in  the 
forest,  he  was  accosted  by  an  unknown  Indian,  who  desired  him  to 
seet  Urn  on  a  giyen  day,  at  a  place  which  he  pointed  out.  Tlie  fear 
*f  &tal  conaequences  deterred  him  from  fdfiUing  his  engagement ; 
fcat,8oon  afber,he  was  again  accosted  by  the  same  Indian,  who  ddded 
^  for  not  performing  his  promise*  The  man  apoh^^d,  when  the 
^■diaa  told  him  he  would  be  satisfied  if  he  woi^  meet  him  at  the 
*u&e  place  on  a  future  day,  which  he  named.  He  complied,  and  found 
^  Indian  punctual  to  his  appointment,  and  pi^yided  with  two  mns* 
'^  awmnnilion,  and  two  knapsacks,  which  he  diyided  between  them. 
Bending  their  course  towards  the  south,  they  trayelled  for  seyeral 
^7s>  shooting  sudi  game  as  came  in  their  way,  and  sleeping  by  night 
^^  the  ferost,at  a  fire  kindled  for  their  presenration,  tiU  at  length  they 
toadied  an  eminence  which  presented  a  cultiyated  country  interspersed 
with  houses,  and  bearing  all  the  appearance  of  ciyilisation.  Tiie 
Indian  stoppii^  short,  turned  to  his  companion,  and  asked*  him  if  he 
^«w  the  groond.  ^*  Yes  T  relied  the  man  eageriy,  ^*  there  is  Lich- 
fieldr  His  guide,  who  had  been  mysteriously  silent  during  the 
^<>Qne  of  the  jonmey,  then  reminded  htm  that  many  years  before  he 
<  W  reKeyed  the  wantsof  afamishing  Indian  in  that  town,  and  exdaimed, 
**  I  that  Indian,  now  I  pay  you !    Go  home !"    Haying  said  this,  he 
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.  b*de  him  adicn,  Mid  tliie  mtn  joyfully  returned  to  Us  '^wv  iMNtoe.**^ 
Dwight,  in  deftoribing  the  Bavages  of  New  England,  saySy  theii 
d«n>tioii  to  strong  drink  is  excetdTOk  and  that  tliey  will  part  with 
'  orory  tUng  fliay  poiaeia  for  ardent  apirita  er  ctdow  '  The  fAeiaorei 
-  wUeh  intoxication  exintee,  rary  tho  dull  eonrta  of  feolisg»aad  imparl 
viiionfl  of  traaaport  whidi  nothing  elae  aeanui  io  wall  oalenlated  to 
dieit.     To  thia  passioa  for  drtnk,  the  poor  Indian  ia  diiefly  direct^ 
by  the  aUareinenta  of  the  white  tndecs,  a  great  portian  of  who«e 
*  profits  is  derived  not  only  from  the  sale  of  the  spirila,  b«t  from  tbe 
advantage  obtained  by  them  over  the  natives  in  the  mameataof  iatozi- 
oadon.    To  enoonrage  this^vioe  among  them  seemed  a  p«wt  ef  their 
'  trade,  and  the  Indians,  beeoming  frmiliar  with  the  Ueendoasnau  of 
these  traders,  imbibed  a  dislike  and  a  distrust  for  all  CSMriatianss  sad 
henee  the  diffiotdties  whioh  missionaries  have  had  to  enoowiter 
amongst  them.    The  extravagance  and  felly  which  too  ciften  ocsur 
among  the  whitei»  in  thur  intereourse  with  the  nalivnsy  have  been 
produetive  of  great  mischief  to  their  moral  hahita :— 4vsr  ready 
to  grasp  at  whatever  would  afford  immediale'enjoymenft,^#ey  bald 
smng  drink  to  be  foremost  in  the  oomlbrts  of  UfS^^tsffii^  i^  in 
the  language  of  the  Shakers, '« one  of  God's  good  orantaraa."   Itwas 
a  maxim  aitnong  the  Iroqoois,that  a  drunken  man  ought  net  te  be  hdi 
respondbia  for  hia  aetiona,  nor  be  aooounted  as  a  moral  agent ;  henoe 
at  times  they  beci^e  intoxicated,  that  they  migfat  gnarrsl  without 
di^^raoe,  as  they  never  disputed  unless  when  under  the  inflasnoe  of 
liquor ;  it  bebg  considered  scandalous  for  a  man  to  fight  when  he 
was  sober.    An  old  chief  of  this  nation,  being  in  Albany  upon  one 
occasion,  got  intoxicated  to  snoh  excess,  that  in  the  moraing  he  fiMmd 
himself  lying  in  the  streets  naked,  and,  revottaiy  at  Us  self-<degr*- 
dation,  he  resolved  never  again  to  dekvev  himself  over  to  the  power 
of  s^i^a^  «w^0r--*4^roMlution  he  was  never  known  to  viohtitoi    Hms 
fotal  effects  of  ardmrt  spirits  among  the  native  Ameiiean8,afe  toewell 
known  to  require  further  iUnstration,  iadeed  these  Mqaosa  have  done 
more  mischief  than  their  diseases  and  wars  combined.    HamMA 
however,  states,  that  in  the  forests  of  Guiana,  on  the  hmhs^  ^ 
Orinoco,  the  Indians  shewed  an  aversion  to  brandy ;  and  ha  met  wA 
several  tribes  who  were  very  sober,  and  whose  formented  drinks  were 
too  week  to  intoxicnte.    The  missionacies  have  done  a  greet  dml 
towards  the  refoMation  of  the  natives  of  Nnrtk  AmsriM*    S0m^ 
them  are  now  preaders,  and  in  many  parte  of  Upper  CsnsdS) 

•  Dwi|pht't  Travels  in  New  Sn|^uid  and  New  York,  voL  t  pp.  87,  BS, 
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in  pwticidBry  tfwy  will  not  aDow  spiriti  to  be  Tended  amongtt 


K#ts4me»  in  Us  aoeoimt  of  New  Califbnii%  describee  the  townef 
Pdellle  (m  new  Boninn  setlleinentX  m  eeatedin  tfie  mkblof  Ofcheidi 
«iid  Iiedges  of  Tines  beving  Inxuriant  dusters  of  the  riohsst  fprepesj 
wed  good  WM  is  eonse^inenlly  obteined.  AbonI  Roes,  anether 
Rmnisn  settlement  in  New  Criilornin,  (bt.Wi«)  he  thinks  thet  Ae 
Tine  might  be  enhlmled  to  great  advantagOt  as  wild  grapes  were 
fennd  in  nbnndanee  on  the  banks  of  the  riTors,  the  dnsters  large>  Ae 
IHni^  sweet  and  well-ilaToared,  and  ealen  witliout  any  InoonTonienee 
beA  %f  «iltiers  and  Indians.  The  vkU  mnifira  of  the  Greeks  and 
awanns  was  irstpfaaited  in  California  by  missiennries  in  1769,  thon^ 
Aey  fennd  a  species  of  wild  Tine  bearing  large  grspes  of  a  sonr 
^nifitf.  Sinee  that  period,  good  wine  is  produced  in  Tarions  districts 
of  She  eoantry  to  a  eonsMeraUe  extent.  ^  The  natiTOS  mannfaetnre 
Tnstd'jrenstlie  sIbIb  of  ihsIms,  wldch  they  render  inipenetraUe  to 
wntar  by  akir  or  Tsralsh  of  asphsltesy  and  in  these  they  carry  wine 
and  otiier  lienors  to  suit  thrir  conTonience.  When  the  Califomians 
were  neBsited  to  carry  on  a  trade  widi  the  Mexicans,  they  reiistert 
the  ineasnre  nearly  in  the  following  words  i-^**  There  is  amongst  na 
,nor  fighting  for  another  man's  property ;  woUto  happy 
1$  we  are  trained  to  Tahnar,  not  to  roTengs.  HowdUfis* 
eondnct  of  Christtansl  They  drink >lre  (spirits);  they 
beae  their  JMBlies,  assassintle  their  friends,  rob  each  other,  and,  under 
ikm  nsnsk  of  refigi<a,  perseente  the  helpless,  «id  betray  the  strong. 
Hsw  than  can  we  suffer  Christians  to  oome  among  us?* 

The  fialifomians  intoodcate  themselTesby  a  species  of  bererage  BHMle 
from  an  herb,  which  they  chew  in  the  same  way  as  some  of  the  Soudi 
Sen  islanders  tnebrintetbemselTes  withaiNi.    They  also  make  use  of 
drink  from  the  infrisiott  of  the  pod  of  the  matqmie  tree  stepped  in 
It  is  nntursHy  of  a  saccharine  nature,  and,  when  fermented, 
intesieates.    Wine  is  made  in  some  parts  of  California  from 
ihegnapa^  and  a  ^irit  frvm  the  iUerMi^  a  species  of  socotrine  abe. 
In  makinythis  spirit,  Ae  green  leaTcs  of  the  mezeal  are  a^  off  to 
prarentthem  from  giving  a  bad  taste  to  tiie  spirito.    The  heart  of 
ths  fdairt  is  roasted  in  an  oTon,  whkh  is  merdy  a  brie  three  or  four 
fret  dacp^  and  twdTO  foot  in  tfametcr.    This  hde  is  heated  by  wood 
until  todnoed  to  eharsoal,  nAen  stones  are  spread  OTor  it,  and  when 
they  become  hot  the /ir«par«dAeafit  of  the  flM^co/  plant  are  piled  on 
them,  and  then  coTcred  with  grass  to  keep  in  the  heat     When  suffi- 
ciently roasted,  they  are  taken  out  and  thrown  into  leathern  sacksj 
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iMo  wydi  is  poored  ft  proportiMHMe  qiiMititT  •f  wafeer  wUdi  fro-' 
daces  fenneiitatioB.  !■  tiie  eouneof  six  oreigkt  days,  diefiqBsr.isfift 
farliie«Cili,aiid,afterdoiiUe  &lillatioii«aoqiiires  gmsttraagdi  «id  is 
then  narkeCaUe.  The  wild  bears  are  safoad  of  the  fafwfcitd  mhiW> 
thattheyollUmTisitadi8dllarjloobtainadiaii^fatarift»an  wUeh  a 
ufatcfaoan  is  erer  on  the  kxik  oot  to  prerent  their  depradatio»s>  The 
viae  yi^ddsexoelleot  firoity  ptodoaag  wine  wemhliiy  CaiiBry.  Here 
alw  naise  aod  the  joirgfka  mamhai  floorish  Imniairtly.  Reqoe* 
feiiil,in  his  Voyage  loirad  the  World,  describes  tte  portionef  Csli- 
fbroia  aloBg  the  Saa  Saerameato  lirer  as  rery  fertile^  TiMai  gr»wii^ 
qptataneondy,  aod  auiae  so  prodactirer  as  hardly  to  reqaico  say 
attention*  Jewett,  inUsaeooantof  theinUalaatBof  NootfaalBeaBd, 
says,  that  they,  were  nnaeqaaiated  widi  ardent  q»irits  bclef«  their 
iatereonrse  with  die  whites ;  but  they  soon  becsBM  fimd  of  itai»  aad 
prefei'ied  it  to  any  odier  lienor.  FVom  a  people  so  silmairiy  tnde^ 
thlit  their  dioioest  ¥iands  are  eatmi  with  a  profasien  of  trsin  oil  lor 
SMMie,  not  excepting  eren  the  most  ddictte  findty  stntwhernes  and 
raspberries,  little  can  be  expected,  pafticafavly  as  they  knownoother 
mode  of  boiling  them  than  thai  of  throwing  bonring  stones  iBto-  the 
water.  The  yama^  a  species  of  berry  that  grows  ob  boBhes,  like 
corranti,  of  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  is  black  and  lAont  the  «ss 
of  a  pistol-ballet,  of  an  oUong  shape^  and  open  at  top  like  the  Uoe 
whorOe-berry.  Tlie  taste  is  sweet,  mixed  widi  a  litdeaeidityv  The 
women  gather  them  chiefly  on  the  moantains:  great  qoantitM  are 
collected,  and,  to  preterre  them,  they  aro  premed,  dried,  and  laid  vp 
in  baskets  for  nse.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  and  Uachbevriss 
abound ;  j&om  all  of  which  it  is  singnhur  diat  the  nadTOs  hare  never 
discorered  the  art  oILextracting  any  inebriating  liquor.* 

Leaving  the  Western  World,  the  first  isbnds  of  a^  eonaUeratioB 
in  the  wine  and  brandy  trade  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  aro  iSu^  ktm^ 
and  die  Canary  Islands.  The  Axores  aro  froitfiil  in  grain,  aad  the 
vine  is  cultivated  so  extenrively,  that  the  ishmd  of  Pico  alone,  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Mundy,  produces  20,000  pipes  of  wipe  anaaaUy>t 
The  chief  vineyards  in  this  island  aro  phmted  on  the  sides  andbase 
of  the  peak,  wJiich  is  a  conical  mountain,  giving  nameto  thesslMMiy 
itnd  rising  to  the  height  of  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ai 
the  peak  was  generated  by  the  ernption  of  fire  firom  tho  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  its  soil  is  decomposed  hiva  lying  on  a  stnutimi  of  lavalic 

.  *  Jewett's  Adventures  and  Sufferings  among  the  Savages  of  Nootka  Sound, 
8to.  1824. 
t  Pen  and  Pendl  Sketches  of  a  Tour  in  India,  voL  ii.  p.  371. 
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stoae.  Hare  the  rines  grow  Inxuriantlj,  and  noihiiig  can  exceed  the 
grandenr  of  the  decorations  on  the  sides  and  base  of  this  majestic  cone, 
consodng  cf  gardens^  yineyards,  and  cem-grounds,  with  groups  of 
pe<^e  perpetnaHy  occupied,  exhibidng  a  wonderfiri  contrast  to  the 
Tilde  vnenltiTated  snmmit  of  its  snow-topt  apex.  This  extraordinary 
^rolcaide  production  has  the  mngular  property,  that  when  the  peak 
IS  sirucic  aoeidentally,  or  intentionally,  it  reverberates  sounds  causing 
sensations  as  if  the  vihrations  were  issuing  from  unfathomalble  cayems 
equally  unknown  as  the  depths  of  the  ocean  that  surrounds  it. 

fhtf  wine  is  of  the  colour  and  flavonr  of  Madeira,  is  cheaper  by  50 
per  cem.,  and  held  in  great  estimation  .in  the  West  Indies,  from  its 
safperiority  over  the  wines  in  a  hot  climate.  On  this  acccidunt  the 
eoloRtal  nMfrcfaants  keep  an*  agent  at-Fayal,  who  contracts  for  the 
princ^al  portion  of  each  vintage  of  the  island ;  some  of  th^s^e  are  so 
lertHe  as  to  afibrd  two  crops  in  the  year,  and  the  export  of  grain  and 
prsvistonaia  so  oonsiderable,  as,  in  good  seasons,  to  freight  70  vessels, 
9mA  from  80  to  100  tons  burden.  For  the  preservation  of  com>  pits 
are  ing  with  an  entrance  large*  enough  to  admit  a  man,  and  to  receive 
about  three  lasts  of  com,  eadi  containing*  108  bushels  of  401bs.  a 
bashek  Here  the  grain  is  stored  in  July,  and  secured  by  a  stone-lid 
widi  a  loek,  which  is  then  carefully  covered  with  earth  to  keep  it  air^ 
tight,  fn  this  manner  it  is  preserved  to  suit  the  convenience  and  meet 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants^:  A  spurious .  spirit  is  frequently  imported 
into  tinse  islands  from  the  Braails,  which  the  common  people  use  in 
■preference  to  their  own  wine ;  but  the  consumption  has  been  nearly 
^couleraoted  by  the  pure  West-  India  mm  and  the  liquors  of  their 
•own  distiBathm** 

<  The  Canaries,  which  at  one  time  had  large  sugar  plantations,  and 
were  Ae  only  settlements  likely  to  cope  with  our  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  have  been  long  devoted  to  the  cuHrvation  of  the  vine.  The 
brandies  distilled  in  those  islands,  particularly  in  that  of  Grand  Canary, 
ure  in  gfeat  demand  in  the  foreign  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  and 
in  North  America.  The  island  of  Teneri£fe  alone,  produces  about 
^OM  pipes  of  wUte  wine  annually,  of  which  the  greater  portion  is 
exported,  and  the  remainder  is  kept  either  for  home  consumption,  or 
to  be  mamfootured  into  brandy .f  M.  Bory  estimates  the  average  pro- 
^nee  of  wme  in  this  island  to  be  but  22,000  pipes,  while  the  whole  of 
the  OiMiaries  are  said  to  yield  40,000  pipes.  Among  the  TenerifFe 
wines  is  to  be  included  the  vin  de  malvasiay  or  malmsey,  a  very  rich 
and  lus<nous  sack,  which  was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  great 

*  History  of  the  Azores,  4to.  ^.  294. 
t  Staunton  «  Embassy,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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fkrovrite  in  Enghad.    Sac  yrw  the  beverage  so  Ui^fraed  Vy 
Fakuffy  and  adminittered  to  the  dying  Lefevre,  by  the  fUhmllpw^ 
and  warm-hewted  hereof  Stenie  in  hie  Tristnuu  Shandy.  Dae  wine 
was  denominated  MalTasia^or  Mafansey,  from  the  name  ef  e  town  in 
the  Morea,  and  supposed  to  be  a  comiption  from  Maka»  thewfieiit 
nameof  aportionof  Laconia,  in  the  Grecian  Peleponneesosu.    VarioMS 
reasons  hare  been  assigned  for  the  applioation  of  the  term  joPs  ifm^ 
referring  it  to  one  origin,  and  some  to  another.    Whether  «ac  be  a 
oormption  of  the  word  ««c(dry),or  is  dorired  from  Xe^pie,  a  towft  of 
Morocoo,  where  this  wine  was  produced  in  abundanee^  or  dse  from 
being  made  from  half-dried  grapes,  as  was  freqaently  the  praetfei^  or 
from  the  sldnsy  #acA#,or  bags,  in  which  the  Spaniards  preserred  their 
wine;  orfromMccco^  (saccos  in  Latin)  the  Spanish  for  a  linen  hag^  or 
that  Moe  signified  a  white  wine  as  being  clarified  by  filtration  through 
a  linen  bag,  as  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  wines  of  the  aniienlSj 
must  evar  remain  a  matter  of  mere  conjeetare,or  of  hypothetic  assnnup* 
tion.    For  the  probable  derivation  of  the  term  (sack),  whioh.  has 
caused,  perhaps,  more  researdi  than  the  matter  deserves,  the  sender 
is  referred  to  page  299.    Sweet  woods  are  so  plendfid,  tha^  th# 
common  utensils  of  the  vineyards,  as  weU  as  the  wiae-ca8fa%  are  naade 
of  them,  ivdiidi  are  said  to  impart  tor  the  liquor  an  odarifiatnia  flvpofn^ 
A  view  of  the  quantity  of  wine  sh^^d  fr<Mn  the  Canaries  to  6i«at 
Britain,  for  a  series  of  years,  will  be  found  in  a  Table  of  the  Addimda. 
The  island  of  Madebra  is  remarkable  fer  being  Ae  first  plaee  in  |hf 
western  hemisphere,   in  which  the  Arumdo  sacchmrifermy  ev  su||aK* 
cane,  was  cultivated.    Little  sugar,  however,  is  now-  raised  uk  this 
island,  the  grapes  engrossing  the  whole  attention  oC  tha  irSiibitpiitn 
The  little  sugar  that  is  made  is  uncommonly  fine,  and  said  to  ewt  an 
odour  similar  to  that  of  the  violet.    It  is  a  boast  9£  the  inbaHtagits 
that  they  have  Ihe  best  wheat,  tibe  finest  sugar,  and  llie  fiiicMi^^w^ 
in  the  world,  besides  tha  clearest  water,  the  meet  ssiubrions  ajr,  m^ 
a  freedom  from  all  nozioufi  animalsr    Tha  vine  was  imtre^iMMid  int4» 
Madeira  from  Cyprus,  by  Prince  Henry  of  Bc»rtugal«  some  time  pre* 
vious  to  the  year  1445,  or,  as  Chaptal  has  it,  to  USfXk    Tliaei4livar 
tors  say,  that  the  varieties  of  this  plant  in  the  idaad  am.  weljnHted 
The   best  wine  is  that  made  in  thesoath;  the  wine% e| tl^ ^erth 
are  very    inferior,  and  remarkable  for  their  aeiAstoMf  qualities 
What  is  called  Tmia^  or  tea^,  resembks  Buxgundy>  whan  mswt  b^ 
in  colour  and  flavour.    Age  gives  it  the  appeavaaeeef  port:  i^ie  tlie 
only  red  wine  made  on  the  island,  and,to  fix  its  colour,  it  is  allowed 
to  ferment  with  the  husks  of  the  fruit ;  but  a  great  portion  of  it  is 
inixed  with  other  wines.    Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  making 
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MiMm  wine,  gmpet  of  eirery  dflicriftloii  ««  aix^  togeOer, 
em0ftftmMtimatf  §gkA  8e^«U  gfapM.  TIm  fomier  alfords  a  wine 
Mptttar  io  mj  eweet  wine,  nnd  the  hitler,  iMther  {mi^ftrablete  any 
*7  Iritte^  eenMniBf ,  aaa  Iste  writer  expresMs  it,  with  the  ordinary 
iHAncne  end  ibrour  of  the  Madeira,  an  oratire  property  and  itiiniio 
lmey»  as  ii  were  of  qdrit,  Aat  leaves  notlnng  to  be  deored :  the 
gni^  ikmm  wiidk  the  sereial  is  made,  ia  ssud  to  hare  come  front 
fieiUeiin«  The  Bml^  another  wine  of  a  rare  grape^  is  esteellenti 
sndeaMtoheof  Bnignndydeeesnt.*  Of  Malmsey  there  are  three 
Unds,  the  ftrmeatatioa  of  wUeh  is  cheeified  at  an  earliflr  stage  than 
that  ef  any  other  descsiption  nmde  in  Madeira^  in  order  to  increase 
W»  viiiness  and  sweetness  t  ahout  500  pipes  of  MaUnaey  are  the 
iminsi  predoctions  of  thb  aerdde  alone.  It  u  ealcvkted  tliat  one 
pipe  of  wine  to  an  acre  is  the  average  prodaoe  of  theriaeyardsof  tha 
kkn^  «sUng  in  all,  aeeordii^  to  Stannton,  about  25,000  p^ies,  of 
IfiO'gaHons  eaoh.t  Tliis.prodnee,  liowerer,  mnst  rary  in  proportion 
to  lUe  IhvooraUe  or  nnisTOvrable  natnre  of  the  seasons.  In  Idld, 
the  pfoteBe  of  the  whole  island  was  22,814  pipes,  of  whidi  101  went 
to  Ihe  KAap  f  that  of  Porto  Santo,  was  805  pipes  ^-.-aeoording  to 
WeU^  who  visited  tins  island  in  1828,  die  produce  Was  about  80,000 
pipes,  tk  Ihe  BMUUigenMnt  of  the  vineyards,  the  praotiee  is  much 
the  same  in  Madeira  asin  France,  and  the  other  wine  countries  of 
Eorepe.  The  propagation  is  by  cuttings,  and  it  is  only  about  the 
liMTth  ysarafter  phsaliagy  that  the  finnt  produces  wine*  It  was  not 
VBta  after  disiqppotntments  in  ^  produce  of  the  grapes,  that  the 
inhahitents  were  persuaded  to  engraft  their  vines,  a  praetiee  which 
hw  tfaee  proved  to  be  of  great  advantage.  The  vines  are  supported 
on  trsUs  w^vk  of  cane  about  three  feet  fivm  the  ground.  Orapea 
giww  in  Bfadeira,  at  an  elevation  of  2,700  fcet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  bnt  no  vnne  oan  be  made  from  any  reared  at  a  greater  elevation 
dttni  2080  feet*  The  stony  and  poorest  sods  produce  the  best  wines» 
resemblii^  in  those  respeets,  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine,  where 
the  vine  grows  among  iAm  dry  shingles  with  scarcely  a  parliole  of 
nmdd.  Themodeof  obtainii^  the  juice  from  the  grape  is  f>ressure 
with  the  ftet  asid  arms  m  the  frmt,  when  ccdlected  and  placed  in  a 
trtmgh,  or  reeervoic,  constmeted  for  the  purpose.  The  stalks  are 
afterwtt^  sriijeeted  to  thefbreeof  a  lever,  winch,  acting  on  a  board* 
causes  tiie  ranaiidng  fluid  to  exade,  and  thereby  increase  the 
qnaalityorthe  mutL    Sufficient  owe  was  not  taken  for  a  kmg  time^ 

*  lUmbks  in  Madeira  and  Portugal,  8yo.  pp.  155»  156. 
t  Suunton  s  Embassy,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
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tad  henee  the  prodaee  WM.oftMi  of  on  indifliBnnt  duMf6mi\  €i£ 
hto  jem,  IioweTery  tlM  gveotett  poonUe  oare  hit  boetttriB»to 
teleel  the  bett  fruit  linr  the  wue-prett ;  mi  to  thtt  it  nmmg^bto 
ditracter  of  the  winetof  thitkhuid.  The  genefti  wengt  gmwA 
it  from  35,000  to  30,000  pipet,  the  mibiuI  Oxpovttof  whithave  swd 
to  be  from  15,000  to  16,000  pipet;  7,000  of  thete  are  tea 
to  England,  a,000  to  Ameriea,  aartl  5^500  to  India. 

Madein  wine  will  not  bear  the  tee  wilhont  a  powerful 
of  brandy;  and  tUt  it  generaBy  add^  immedlntcly  after  the  • 
mentation,  and  before  it  it  reined  with  itinf^em.    Bntthit  < 
tfam  it  often  performed  in  England,  after  wUdi  it  it  termed  . 
paHieuUr^  and  the  brandy  it  added  more  or  kat,  aeoerdiag  to  tiM 
dimatfe  for  which  it  it  detigned. 

In  the  making  of  the  winet,  gypnm  &  Qted  to  darify  and  mdlow 
Aem,  but  how  for  thit  practice  it  taloable,  mntt  be  for  the  eontidera- 
tion  of  tliose  oonrertant  with  Ihe  mannfoetore.    Wh^  oneer  tpwo  of 
the  planlera  have  taken  hr  their  vintage,  widch  lu^pent  in  S^[ieeiii^ 
her,  all  mntt  immediately  fottoau*«the  example;  olherwite  Ae^  rata, 
the  liaardt,  and  the  watpt,  woldd  commit  great  rartget,  beingpjtiio 
principal  enemiet  to  be  encountered.    Besidet  ihote,  the  dtgtltt¥e 
to  be  chained,  mr  muscled,  to  prevent  them  fitmi  .devouring  thegnq^my 
of  which  they  are  ao  e^M^stirely  fond.    The  kraady  uted  in  the 
vineyardt  it  made  chiefly  from  the  winet  mannfoctured  in  the  nortk 
of  the  ialand,and  from  theleet  of  the  tefveral  vintaget.  Thetlreetaof 
the  townt  in  Madeiia,  particnlarly  thote  of  Funchal,  the  capital,  are 
exceedingly  tteep  and  paved  with  tmall  ttonet,  tet  edgewite,  which 
render  the  way  tharp  and  alif^ery.     To  carry  bnrdena  up^hote 
atcentt,  a  tmall  breed  of  bnllockt  are  trained  for  thepurpeee^  and 
yoked  two  a-breatt*.  In  the  removal  of  wine,  at  well  at  of  other 
artidet,  a  dide  arable  of  holding  two  catka,  it  attached  by  repaa  to 
the  buUockt,  whidn  aoe  guided  by  a  peasant  with  a  proqg,  and  having 
a  cord  rqoning  through  the  tips  of  thdr  horns,  by  which  they  are 
managed.    Anodier  perton  keeps  the  tlide  constantly  moittenod  with 
a  wet  doth,  by  which  it  glides  along  freely.    The  skint  of  goato  aafl 
calves  are  dretted  whole  and  inflated,  preserving  the  shape  and  dae 
of  the  animal,  and  employed  for  carrying  water  and  wine  oecarionally* 
Flowers  and  shrubs  bdi^  abundant,  bees  are  numennH,and  honey 
is  to  be  had  of  the  finest  description.    The  people  areto  pardcnlady 
carefol  in  their  treatment  of  thote  insects,  that  they  extract  the 
honey  from  the  hive  without  killing  any  of  them.    Thisis  elfocted  by 
meant  of  a  tube  filled  with  dry  cow-dung,  which  bdng  ignited,  the 
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kML4B«ai.ui|ft  die  UT«^%fidftW  beat  foroed  from  tiiair  oelk, 
.llMy  r«tan  their  ]abo«n»  after  being  deprived  of  their 
Menve*  Meed*  hpweTer,  fbrms  no  pert  of  the  natire 
,  though  it  night  be  maniiftctiired  to  an  exteat  capable  o£ 
;»lai^erpepiilatioii. 
'  aft  aeeoimt  of  the  extent  of  the  wine  trade  of  Madeira  for 
uyeaia,  aee  the  taUe  in  the  Addenda. 
Aa  there  are  not  any  other  iebnde  in  the  Atlantic^  which  afford 
eonneeted  with,  this  enbject*  and  e  aunrey  haTing  beoQ 
f^  the  Tprioni  bereragee^  which  foreign  nationa  have  at  dif- 
famit  tiiMi  inTeated»  Sorqpe  ia  next  to  be  eonaidered^  as  being  the 
meet  importaBt  portion  of  the  ciFiliaed  world,  where  the  arts  and 
•eieneea  Imve  made  the  greatest  adrancesy  and  where  luxury  is  car- 
ried to  a  pitch  of  refinement  hitherto  nnknown.  To  the  efforts  of 
die  Greeks  mmsh  is  to  be  atteibutedy  and  from  them  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed jaost  of  those  inTentions»  the  knowledge  of  which  they  diasemi- 
nated  whereyer  their  conquests  extended*  The  crusades  also  laid 
epea  to  the  obaenrations  of  Eilropeans,  a  state  of  exbtenoe  superior 
to  their  own,  that  seemed  to  elevate  the  hunum  character  beyond 
that  of  which  they  had  any  previous  conception.  To  acquire  th^ 
hsDariee  of  the  Enst,  a  spirit  of  enterprise  was  excited,  and  an 
isqpalae  giv«i  to  commerce  that  led  men  to  the  exercise  of  every 
&euilty>  which  could  tend  to  surpass,  enable  them  to  imitate,  or  serve 
to  proeore^  .wbitever  was  considered  in  other  countries  as  raluable, 
rara^  er  magnificent.  To  these  purposes,  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
priadag  and  the  appUcadon  of  the  mariner's  compass  contribnted 
aolalittle. 

Of  the  chemical  attainments  of  the  Saracens,  a  brief  history  ha| 
already  been  giyen ;  but  whether  to  them  is  to  be  attributed  the 
ialNdiiedea  of  the  still  into  Spain,  or  to  other  fiiotitious  circum- 
rtaaceai  cannot  be  accurately  determined*  Anderson,  in  his  History 
of  Gonuaero^  has  placed  the  date  of  the  introduction  in  the  year 
1150,  bat  on  what  aadiority  he  has  not  related* .  That  this  art  was 
kaawaat  an  early  period,  there  can  be  no  quesdon,  even  snp- 
podiv  diat  die  Saracens  were  the  first  who  introduced  it  into 
£urtpe*  Erom  the  writings  of  Bhaaes  and  Geber,  the  former  of 
wham  resided  M  Seville^  at  the  court  of  Almanaor,  in  the  ninth  cepir 
tBry»  it  appears  that  disdUadon  was  practised  with  success  in  their 
time^  proving  that  Anderson  had  not  made  himsplf  suffidendy 
acquainted  with  its  origin  and  progress.  When,  therefore,  this  art 
wat  80  fiuniliar  in  the  ninth,  why  fix  its  introdncdon  in  the  twelfth 
century,  as  has  been  done  by  the  various  compilers  of  almost  all  our 
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£iicyclep»diM ;  tbu  retting  M  A^  loMtarjr  ummiiam  ift%  writer, 
who  seeniB  to  hare  been  little  oonreraant  witk  tke  id^ieil^viid'Wlfto 
digplays  neither  reoeareh  nor  accnraey  in  to  importtat  a  nuMerft  la 
a  former  part  of  tfaitwork)  it  wm  thovn  tkattheart«f  dntinilion 
wat  practised  by  the  people  of  the  East)  long  before  it  was  loMwmta 
tiM  Arabt;  and  this  it  ftirther  eonfirmed  by  the  antterity  ef^aia 
ancient  Hindu  manntcript,  cited  by  the  Atiaitic  Jonnal»  from^^Mla 
it  appears  Ihat  a  ditdUed  liquor,  resembling  brflndy,  was  kmnm, 
under  the  name  of  Kem^SuMf  from  an  early  period  of  \ 
Amongit  the  African  Moors»  it  was  practised  with  a  rode  i 
hk  the  ssme  way,  as  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  in  many  patls^of  Urn 
Bast. 

The  first  spiritofwhiflhtiiereis  any  aeeouni  in  Europe^  wnai 
from  the  grape,  and  sold  as  a  medicine  both  ia  Italy  and ' 
under  the  Arabic  term  akekoL  The  Genoese,  in  the  thkteentfa 
centnry,  deslt  largely  in  it,  and  are  said  to  hare  acquired  ronaidsii  * 
able  sums  in  the  sale  of  this  article,  named  likewise  aqua  tfUm*  They 
were  the  ftrs^  Europeans  who  prepared  this  liquor  from  grsfaiyuad 
Aey  sold  it  in  small  botdes  at  a  very  dear  rate.  In  IdTO^  a  Fki^Bii* 
line  physician  recommended  spirit  of  wine^  as  possessing  greaH 
Tirtues  and  ejecting  TahiaUe  medidnai  purposes.  Afariaaa  tsils«a» 
Oat  the  Tine  was  among  the  first  obfects  of  the  early  hushandry  •# 
the  Spaniards;  and  that  although  tiie  primitiye  inhaUftiHta  com* 
monly  drank  water,  yet  they  were  no  strangers  to  wine,  henoe 
aiording  them,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  an  artldb  on  wMeh 
to  exercise  their  inventive  powers.  If,  aecondiag  to  this  wwiter. 
Tubal,  the  son  of  Japheth,  were  the  first  man  that  peopled  Bpaia,slWf 
die  flood,  no  doubt  the  art  of  wine-makkig,  as  practised  by  Noah» 
was  nude  frmlfiar  to  the  Spniards.*  Stnbo' states,  tiba*  iJthaagh 
die  making  of  beer  was  pecnMar  to  the  Egyptians,  yet  it  wns  eooi- 
mon  in  other  countries,  where  diftrent  methods  were  enfiayed:  in 
manufiictnring  that  liquor ;  and  that  the  ancient  Lusitsniana  (Fur* 
tnguese,)  before  wine  was  plentifiri  among  them,  used  ajtfiiaw  as  a 
tubstitute,  which,  of  course,  nmst  also  have  been  Aanfliar'hi  8|Mifak 

Polybftus  speaks  of  a  Celtic  long  of  part  of  Iberia,  or  §pai%  who 
alfected  great  pomp,  and  had,  in  the  middle  of  Us  haD,  gddett  and 
aSvw  bowls  Ml  of  barley-wine,  of  width  every  one  qpHflhd  at 
pleasure;  a  custom  that  sflerwards  prevailed  hi  diffwreat paats 9i 
Europe.    The  Egyptians,  no  doubt,  communicated  the  iavittion  ef 

*  MariaoA^B  History  of  Spain,  folio,  pp.  2  uni  5.  SUfhta  ■  Tianalatioo, 
1699. 


to  the  Bdi]FlottMMv  and  Hebrews,  who,  it  u  probdila, 
litiwAwirdetodMThnunaiHHidGelttt,  both  of  Spain 
and  Gonlf  mA  thmoo  to  the  Britith  Ues.  ArittoUe's  Botiea  of  thie 
li4|iio«  ie  nther  «i^tMOidiii«ry;  Thoee  iMoxmted  with  it»  he  Miys, 
fiOlenthobeckef  their  heeds,  whereMtfioee  deeply  affeeled  with 
wiM  fidl  ott  their  iaeee.  TUe  wise  ftvm  hmtk^y  wee  oalled  (^wwm 
(hrmtam},  b j  the  Gveehe,  wUeh,  in  ell  likeUheod,  wee  ite  eriginel 
S^jFptiea  or  Cehie  name,  end  from  the  «yne  word  ney  he¥e  beee 


Alo^  period  ehpeed  «Aer  the  iatnidMstien  ef  olortiMr  hedre  il 
w«i  naHl  in  the  preeerretmi  of  wine.  The  improrement^  whieh 
were  sidieei|oently  introdoeed  in  the  nuainfiMtare»  brooght  the  epirit 
ini»  fipofuei^  end  eoMiMet  nee^  end  henee  it  beoano  an  artUe  of 

» brandy  «i  diatitted  in  almoet  eifery  proTiaace  of  Spain ; 
boit  the  qnanrity  pro^ieed  end  oonanmed  ia  mncb  amaikr  than  that 
of  wine,  tho  mannfectore  of  wbidi  ia  earned  on  to  a  vaat  esteoti 
Frem  Oaftalenin  alone^  it  ia  eon^pnted  that  England  reeevrea  aiuHMUy 
10,000  pftpee;  Gnemaey  and  AUemey,  4,000  ;  HoUeild  aad  tht 
north  of  Jfinn^pe,  20,000.  To  other  coantriea,  ddO,000  pipea  hare 
baenfre^nenHy  expwted.  Valencia  and  Malaga,  •inee  the  ettaWiJl  ■ 
neat  of  n  free  trade  to  Annnka  and  elaewheroy  export  npwarda  oC 
12,000  ptpea  yearly.* 

"^he  qnantity  conawned  in  the  kfa^gdoai  ia  very  emaidefahle : 
JsOOO  h^gaheada,  according  to  Townaendiere  reqpiired  fer  the  ^m^lv 
of  Mndrididone,  besides  ISjOOOanobat  of  brandy.f  From  tUa  state- 
nent  and  aa  inspection  of  the  annual  exports  to  Great  Brilahii  e<»i-» 
tat^  in  n  table  of  the  Addenda  a  tokrab^  eonwt  eathoate  ef  the 
nugnitnde  of  the  l^panish  wine*trade  mey  be  frnpfied« 

Spainwas  at  one  tipte  asoat  extenaive  in  tho  apiait  hnsineaiy  audi 
it  ia  aaid^  even  mere  so  than  fVanee  »  batf  the,  ff^gulajtieaa  ef  the 
whish  obliged  the  emnnfiactwer  to  vend  hia  apirita  t# 
Kbvt  the  frimera  <tf  thexeTeme.  with  a  he«ry  texatien  en  the 
aiti^  tended  to  cr^ple  the  trader  and  OfTeittiMtty  operated  almoet  to  a 
prahiUt^  At  preacBt/ine-e%hth  of  the  produce  geea  to  the  erowm 
the  right  of  purchating  th^  renuwMiefu  The 
»worar,to  present  eenfiMJon  er  emhenraeinieqtigensaBBy 
agrae  npen  a  oemporition  for  these  exactions.  The  greater  manher 
ef  tho  baattdf  diatilleriea  are  in  Calaloniaa  ValeiMiai  Murm»  vid 

*  Buigoiiig'i  Modern  State  of  Spain,  to],  iii.  p.  377. 
f  The  arroba  wdg^s  2Slb«. 
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GMm,  At  Mataro,  fai  Catakmk,  tkre  are  ifac  diatiHetica,  and  at 
Villa  Franca,  twelre.  In  the  entire  proTuiee  are  made  nlMVl  95,000 
pipee  ammally,  and  in  Valeniaa  from  600^000  to  00(^009  cmitaras  of 
4  Bngliflh  wine-gallons  each.  The  taremiy  in  whidi  wine,  hnmdy, 
■heer,  and  other  liqnofi,  are  aoldt  paj  a  iieeoae  for  ^he  pfirikge, 
wUflhy  in  Madrid  akme,  anaoant  in  one  year  to  npwarda  of  £fl,800. 

It  may  be  hoe  interestinf  to  detail  the  prooetB  oboerred  hy  the 
Spaniaids  in  the  distillation  of  brandy. 

Wine  to  the  amoont  of  fbmr-fifkhs  of  the  eontent  of  the  stflly  loAroirii 
faiy  the  headis  Inted  on,  the  fire  kindled,  and  in  abont  one  hon^  and  a 
half,  the  still  begins  to  mn,  prodneinga  spwitof  fifteem  per  eent:  ahore 
hydrometer  proof,  and  eqmd  in  qnantity  to  one-twentieth  of  Ike  charge. 
Afkerwards  it  dedkies  to  glass  proof,  and  then  to  leintv.  The  OTer 
proof  and  glass  proof  are  drinkable  immediately,  and  the  feintB  are 
eitherdistilledagain  with  the  next  diarge  of  wine  or  rectified  by  them- 
selres.  When  wines  used  lor  distillation  are  old,  heary,  or  oyer- 
dmrged  with  duck  sabstances,  and  when  a  very  fine  dear  spirit  is 
desired  a  qnantity  of  pnre  spring-water  is  tiuown  into  the  still  along 
witii  tiie  wine ;  hot  this  expedient  is  regulated  by  the  judgment  of 
the  distiOer,  nor  is  it  nniyersally  practised*  No  other  ingredient  is 
employed  in  the  distillation  of  brandy :  but  liqueurs  are  scented  by 
difierent  aromatics,  of  which  considerable  quantities  of  a  very  inferior 
sort  are  distilled  for  country  consumption. 

'  Brandy  of  the  first  distillation,  retains  more  Tinous  fiayourthan 
wlten  rectified.  When  the  wine  is  good,  and  a  high  proof  is  not 
required,  the  first  distillation  is  preferred.  No  brandy  can  be  pro- 
duced from  unfermented  liquors,  nor  are  grapes,  in  their  natnrsl  state, 
erer  ti^wn  into  the  still.  About  a  gallon  of  the  first  run  is  put  in 
witii  the  feints^  raitiier  for  being  af  a  low  proof,  than  for  any  great 
quantity  of  the  essential  oil  that  it  contains,  or  for  any  bad  taste  that 
it  may  hare.  All  the  art  pf«ietased  for  prerenting  any  disagreeable 
flaronr,  conrists  in  the  skill  with  whidk  the  fermentation  of  the  jniee 
•f  tiie  grape  is  conducted,  and  in  a  prop^  management  of  tfaip  ^t 
that  the  regetaUe  essential  oil  may  not  be  too  much  raised,  nor  thd 
▼oktile  salts  forced  OTor,  in  too  great  a  quantity.  The  spirit,  at  it 
eomes  <from  the  still,  is  perfeedy  transparent ;  but  it  frequently  reoeires 
a  change  of  colour  from  the  wood  of  the  cask,  or  the  contrirance  of 
tiie  dealer. 

•  It  has  always  been  snpposed-by  merchants  and  distiDers,  thst  s 
rapid  distillation  produces  a  fiery  brandy,  of  a  bad,  disagreeabk; 
empyreumatical  taste  j  nor,  is  there  any  practicable  method  for  pre- 
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iF^ilQig  UM'lifBid  frem  boiUag  oyer,  or  renuuBing^  fonl,  but  a  proper 
miuMiipenMswi.of  tke  fire. 

Ill  SpMOf  aftilk  arenwde  of  oof^r,  asako  are  the  heads  and  worms; 
but  li^iw.  o£  them  are  tinned*  These  in  general  use,  with  few  exeep- 
tuHH«  diffpr  Httle  from  each  other  in  shape,  heng  cylindrioal^rom  the 
boUom.to  the  shoulder,  eonunoidy  38  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  same 
in  altqitade^  hut  shoot  two  inches  deeper  in  the  centre  than  at  the  side. 
The  breast  of  the  still  is  convex,  the  head  is  in  the  form  of  a  oom-> 
piressed  globe,  and  th^  pipe,  which  eomieots  it  with  the  worm,  is  joined 
to  thi^  few/|i(t  part  of  the  circnmferenoe,  where  a  kind  of  gutter,  or 
csnal^  is  fosmed  in  the  inside,  for  the  purpose  of  cenveying  the  con* 
densed  liquor  to  the  pipe*  The  worms  are  small,  only  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  mouth  of  the  condenser,  and  fifteen  feet 
ia  length,  making  about  fire  carcular  turns.  A  correct  c^esentatida 
of  tlie  whole  is  given  in  the  annexed  engraving. 


The  worm-tub  is  usually  from  fire  to  seven  feet  high,  and  from  four 
to  five  fiaet  in  diameter;  some  of  them  are  buflt  round  with  brick  and 
mortar.  •  The  furnaces  are  like  ovens,  the  bottom  of  the  stiH  falling 
about  a  foot  under  the  line  of  the  dome,  or  breast,  and  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  on  which  the  fuel  is  kid,  without  any  grate^  ish-pit, 
or  stopper  to  the  entrance  of  the  furnace.  The  still,  when  diarged 
widi  wilw,  is  run  ofPin  sbout  fourteen  hours ;  but,  when  rectifying, 
in  about  «ghteen  or  twenty-two  hours,  wood  being  principally  used 
for  fuel.    Distillatk^n  from  grain  is-not  practised. 

The  aloey  or  pita  plant,  is  much  celebrated  in  Spain,  and,  possess- 
ing much  mucilage,  it  yields,  when  fermented  and  dbtilled,  a  good 
brandy ;  and  were  not  wine  so  plentiful,  it  would  afibrd  a  supply  of 
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lluf  •ymt.tiiAaMitfperliflptyfitrtkeeOMit^   BmgmriMwmimtnmAib 
finil  of  the  ar^Mfiff^  and  sd  ezoeDeBi  •pint  it  AftiUkBd  fimB  k. 

Tke  exciie  on  linAdf  WW  fint  inpwed  hi  8piri»  mder  rUI^ 
in  1690;  bat  tlie  adnnigmtion  and  mwwprfy  wwe  givw  np  by 
pyi^V.in  1717,wkma^tyoft]mef6riiTdlra*lnreT«ryttT0ka 
of  hrndynf  attMrts  wwkid  bothnn  tlM«xpfliv4snB4inipn«ta,and^ 
nak  TaHan  lor  erory  aitoba  of  aaiaoed,  coidial,  and  aD  oAar  iro*en.t 
In  1747,  brandy  again  becinio  a  royal  monopoly,  at  widA  period 
pnblifi  wardionMa  were  appropriated  iorili  aaie. 

Aeoording  to  the  atattnient  of  an  oariy  wiilar,  quoted  by  TowBt- 
end^t  throe  nd  one-eighth  gattona  of  wne,  (tiiB  anaonna  of  twiee  Aat 
qnaatity  of  grapes,)  as  it  eones  from  the  press,  eaat  one  shafing  aad 
two-poneelbrthelaboar;  and  it  reqnires  fomt  bsgslioads  ^ierdbaarj 
wineto  yieida  hogshead  of  brandy,  HoDan#s  pmof;  heneoHbai 
besn  infenred,  that  eai|i  wonld  be  a  moro  profitable  crop ;  bat  iht 
attadunentof  the  Spaniards  to  the  cnltiTation  of  the  ^vino  ins  been  to 
long  established,  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  Idngdom,  they  n^ect 
almost  erery  other  kind  of  agrienltnrBl  pnrsnit. 

During  Ihe  time  that  the  Moon  had  poasession  of  the  sovthem 
parts  of  Spain,  the  eidtiration  of  many  ralnable  jrfants  was  intro- 
dnoed;  and  among  the  rest  the  sngar-cane,  which  has  conUnned  to 
be  an  object  of  attention  fmr  neariy  800  years.  Yet  thero  is  no 
aeconnt  of  distillation  of  any  land  firmn'it,— a  drcnmstanee  vrach  to 
be  wimdcred  at,  onee  it  aibrded  a  material  for  that  pvrpose  of  the 
most  substantial  natore ;  and  whidi,  it  might  be  thongirt,  was  as  likoly 
to  aronse  the  exertions  of  experimentafists,  as  it  had  done  before  in 
India  and  varioos  parts  of  the  East.  The  sngar-canea  of  Andalnsis, 
as  well  as  those  near  Granada,  aro  as  large  and  jnicy  ns  those  of  snj 
other  conntry,  while  between  Malaga  and  ly-filtfir  there  aro  no  le« 


The  Arahians  wero  the  first  who  introdneed  sngarteto  medicsl 
preparation,  and  it  was  then  called  Sal  Indiewth  or  Indhsi  bA, 
vlearly  indicating  its  origin;  and  the  Spaniards  and  PortngnefO 
afterwards  communicated  the  secret  of  maldog  it  to  the  W^t  hgi^iM 
and  the  American  settlementa,  whero  the  plant  itself  is  said  to  hsfc 
been  indigenons. 

The  Moors,  daring  their  sojoorn  m  Spain,  eneoon^  the  edliv»' 
tion  of  4he  vine,  with  as  mncfa  assiduity  as  they  paid  to  other  fintof 

*  A  real  Tellon  b  equal  to  3}d.  British. 

t  The  Theory  and  Phictiooof  Commerce  by  Don  Geronymo.  De.  Vtlbuit* 

t  Osorio,  who  wrote  in  1687. 
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fcr  ibBf  ^pf^  ttot  iBseteible  lo  die  pleuures  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
allhougk  feTi»iddeii — ^for  forbidden  ploMuret  too  often  form  a  main 
a0iiiM«#tho  «igo7iBeiit«  of  erery  eotmivry*  That  the  Moors  drank 
mm  ^  Vi^  oertaiB»  from  their  loaauriow  mode  of  linng  and  the 
tnH^ftm  of  the  natiM.  This  is  farther  oonfirmed  by  the  eurcum« 
stMMwaf  Asireolar  foom  in  the  Moorish  palaoe,  in  Granada,  ealled  the 
.^hapdlwi^  being  still  shown  to  strangers  and  trarellers,  as  aplace  set 
apart,  fsr  men  to  drink  cofiee  and  sherbets,  under  whi«h  were 
indnded  wine  and  other  liquors. 

Vineysrda  are  to  be  found  in  every  pronnee  of  Spain,  but  chiefly  in 
the  ftftiA  and  fiast;  thoseof  Valeneiay  Catalonia,  and  Andalosia,  are 
the  nsoatt  prnduieliTe,  oelebratod,  and  numerous.  In  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Malaga,  Urn  mountains  are  ebthed  to  their  rery  tops  with 
.Yi^aa.  The  Tineyarda  are  abore  7000  in  number,  prodndng  tltf ee 
crops  annually,  and  keq^ing  14,000  presses  oonstantly  at  work  dur« 
ing  the  mti^ge^  whieh  turn  out  upwards  of  90,000  arrobas  of  wine, 
of  whioh  inoi^  than  one  half  is  exported.  In  the  district  of  Axar- 
quie  are  produced  thqse  wmes  called  in  foreign  countries  Malaga, 
and  in  Ei^glaBd,  mountain  wine.  Another  wine  produced  in  the 
Yimilj.  of  Malaga^  is  the  Pedro-Ximenes,  distinguished  for  its  delip* 
eale  flefiHir»  and  as  being  the  produce  of  a  grape  traniqdanted  from 
the  Rhine*  The  Lagrima  de  Malaga  is  a  delioions  wine,  something 
lesemMiiig  Constantia,  and  the  Ckaandre  is  but  common  mountain  winei 
hanng  the  jniee  of  cherries  incorporated.*  Some  exquisite  wines 
are  pvodmsed  from  the  Valencian  vineyards,  partiealarly  those  of  Im 
Tocre»  Persies,  Segorbe^  Vinaroa,  and  Benicarloi  and  from  the 
imiUla  gn^  of  this  province  a  tfino  Hnio  is  obtaiaied,  whidi  bean  a 
strong  reflemUance  to  the  roia  wine.  Tlie  Catalonian  wines  are  im 
eonsiderairie  estimation ;  the  Malmsey  of  Si^gas  is  nearly  equal  to 
some  Malaga,  wid  the  wine  of  the  Priory  is  ot%  ohoioe  ^piality.  The 
red  wines  of  this  province  are  inferior  to  the  white,  less  care  bdng 
taken  in  th0  seLection  of  the  grspes,  and  in  the  managem^t>  fermsn^ 
tation,  and  refinement  of  the  liquor.  In  this  province,  the  inhabit* 
ants  phms  the  highest  clifi  widi  vines ;  and,  rstber  than  allow  a  ^ece 
of  ground  to  remain  useless,  descend  by  ropes  from  projectiiig  preel- 
piees  to  cultivate  spots,  which  nature  seemed  to  have  intended  solely 
ftr  the  resort  ct  the  eagle,  or  for  the  habitation  of  the  chamois. 
Ansgott  also  affiwds  a  good  e»fio  Hnio,  especially  that  obtained  from 
tbs  giepe  named  grenacks.    The  ani8i»dine  wiue  of  Fueucarl,  near 

*  J«^'«TnTc]fiatfaeSoiitfaori^Sfai,4«op.S46. 
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Madrid,  ranki  kihong  the  higlie»t  order,  and  the  Sorwrre  wine  of 
Peralta,  as  well  as  that  sort  named  ranciOf  Is  in  eonaideraUe  repute. 
The  wines  of  Andalusia,  particularly  of  the  plantatioas  «f  Xevea  de 
1a  Frantera,  near  Cadis,  with  those  of  San  Loear  and  TrthugemMtUt 
i»f  the  first  character.  Fucarete,  a  i4aee  eight  or  t«i  leagaea  fimn 
Xeres,  gives  name  to  a  'Inscioos,  palataUe,  Malmsey  wine^  the  pre* 
dace  of  a  vineyard  belonging  to  the  friars  of  the  Convenk  ef  St. 
Hieronomo.  There  is  also  a  wine  bearing  tins  name  at  Xeresi  which 
is  €f(  equal  qnality,  and  in  this  vicinity  the  finest  sherry  is  nann&e* 
tared,  a  dry  description  of  which,  the  AntonHUadOf  is  maiift  hi  imi- 
tation ofthe  wine  of  MontiUa  near  Cordova.  The  AmanHUada,  iMA 
is  little  known  in  England,  is  a  very  rare  kind  of  wine  of  aestdestal 
produce,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  phenommion  in  wiae-mahang,  as  no 
enltivator  can  b6  certain  by  what  sort  of  grape  it  will  be  prodooed, 
or  from  what  treatment  it  may  be  obtained. 

Of  the  light  wines  of  Spain,  the  Valdepenas  is,  in  the  opinion  ef 
ISir  Arthnr  De  Capell  Brooke,  the  best.*    The  eonstitntioB  of  this 
wine  being  remarkably  d^cate,  renders  the  transport  of  it  a  natter 
of  risk  and  uncertainty;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  hi  notmore 
common  in  England.    It  resembles  a  light  Bargondy,  bat  it  is  far 
more  delicate  and  smooth  in  its  flavoor,  and  some  diink  altogether 
iraperior.    It  is  difficult  to  meet  withthis  wine  firee  of  that  strong  ai|d 
rancid  taste  imparted  to  it  from  the  barraeka  or  sldn  in  which  it  is 
conveyed.    Thb  flavour,  denominated  olor  de  botOy  is  estesstted  by 
many,  who  may  be  considered  epicures  in  wine,  and  arises  from  the 
pitch  or  other  resinous  matter  with  which  the  sldns  are  seeared. 
•Sometimes  the  vintage  of  the  Valdepenas  is  so  abundant)  and  dftb 
or  bottles  so  scarce,  that  wine-growers  often  8|m11  the  <M  wine  when 
it  happens  to  be  the  produce  of  an  inferior  vintage,  in  ozder  to  make 
toom  for  that  of  an  inferior  quality.    Mt.  Swinbum  infomM  as,  that 
during  plentiful  seasons,  cadca  cannot  be  found  to  contain  the  wine, 
and  krge  quantities  of  grapes  remain  nngath^ed  notwithstandiog» 
public  notice  being  posted  on  the  church  doors,  that  by  giving  a  smeli 
acknowledgment,  all  who  choose  may  gather.     The  wines  of  l^ 
Maaofaa  and  Mansanarez,  though  thinner,  are  next  in  estunatioa^ 
Vald^fenas.    Neither  the  wines  of  New  or  Old  Castile,  are  in  fooA 
estimation,  except  those  made  near  VaUadoiid,  which,  though  light,  are 
very  pleasing.     The.  wines  of  Murcia  are  heavy,  rough,  and  httriow ; 
those  made  in  the  plains  of  Valencia  arebelow  mediocrity;  hut  ^ 

*  Brooke's  Travel^  in  Spain  imd  Morocco,  vol  ii.  p.  287- a 
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rmma  an  the  hSSla  wbich  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  southern  sun,  afibrd 
vine  Mk  rerj  good  quality.  The  wine  of  La  Torre  is  excellent ; 
the  v^hses  made  at  Mos  du  Marquis  de  Peralez,  are  little  inferior^ 
yiel4liiig  an  excellent  brandy.  In  the  enYirona  of  MurriedrOy  they 
an»  ef  a  heavier  and  richer  quality : — in  this  province  also,  is  nuunu* 
facMv«d  the  noted  wine  called  raneiih 

The  wines  ef  Oinnada  are  aromatic,  and  preserve  an  agreeable 
flavour,  without  the  richness  peculiar  to  some  of  the  other  Spanish 
winee.  The  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  Biscay  is  characterised  as 
sour  aard  harsh,  destitute  of  body,  and  of  those  pleasing  qualities 
which  render  other  wines  agreeable*  The  defects  of  the  wines  of 
Biscay-  hare  been  attributed  more  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 
manu&etnre,  than  to  the  inferiority  of  the  grape. 

Gnq»e8  reared  on  gravelly  smls,  produce  wines  preferable  to  those 
reared  on  rich  ^  heavy  soils ;  and  the  vines  are  di£Rerently.  treated 
in  tiidr  growth.  Some  are  tnuned  on  trellises^  some  on  espaliers, 
otiiers,  like  currant  or  gooseberry^  bushes,  are  not  permitted  to  grow 
faigh^  and,  dierefore,  gradually  form  thick  and  strong  stocks,  capable  of 
supporting  the  fruit,  poles  never  being  employed  for  that  purpose* 
In  some  places,  the  stalks  or  cuttings  are  planted  in  small  hil* 
locks,  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  three  feet  in  distance.* 
The  2»oduce  of  the  vines  varies  according  to  the  soil  and  the  care 
taken  in  the  cultivation  ;  and  the  sise  of  the  fruit  is  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, so  that  in  some  places,  a  bunch  of  grapes  may  be  found  to 
weigli  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds,  while,  in  others,  it  does  not  weigh 
one  half  as  muclk 

lo  the  districts  of  Malaga,  three  crops  of  grapes  are  obtained,  one 
in  June,  another  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  the  last,  four  or 
five  days  after.  The  grapes  of  the  first  gadiering  called  earlieif  yield 
a  wine  of  the  consistency  of  honey ;  those  of  the  second  gathenqg 
prodnee  a  dear  wine,  stronger  and  better  than  that  produced  by  the 
tarUei  ;  the  third  gathering,  termed  tardieSf  makes  the  real  wine  of 
Malaga. 

The  Xeres  wine,  just  spoken  of,  comes  from  the  vineyards  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  that  city,  called  the  Puebla  district,  which  extends 
over  a  tract  of  country  45  miles  in  length,  and  18  in  breadth,  having 
555  houses  attached  to  the  vineyards.  This  wine  is  called  Sherry  in 
England,  which  term  is  bnt  a  corruption  of  the  word  Xeres,  to 
render  the  pronunciation  more  ngreeable.  The  vines  of  this  district, 
ef  which  there  are  several  sorts,  are  usually  trained  low  and  dose  to 

2  B 
*  Vide  Lsborde'i  View  of  SpAio. 
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the  soil,  on  aecoant  of  the  heat.  The  Sherry  ii  made  firom  a  grapo 
tinged  with  a  brownish  red,  of  a  dry  flaToiir»aod  devoid  of  sweetness. 
From  the  sweetened  juice  of  the  unripe  grape,  an  agi*eeable  cooling^ 
drink,  called  agrcu  or  agracey  is  in.  great  request  during  the  summer^ 
and  has  a  .pleasing  acidulous  flavour. 

The  vintage  commences  tawards  the  close  of  September,  and  is 
finished  about  the  first  of  November.  From  the  early  gatliering,  or  the 
least  ripe  of  the  fruit,  the  inferior  kinds  of  Sherry,  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Lucar  and  ManzaniUa,  are  produced,  the  consumption  oF 
whidi  is  very  great  both  at  home  and  in  England.     The  real  sherry 
vnne  is  procured  from  the  full  ripe  grapes  of  Xeres.     Should  the 
grapes  be  gathered  in  a  wet  season,  particularly  from  young  vines, 
the  quality  of  the  mostOf  or  juipe,  is  assisted  with  wine  boiled  down 
and   mixed  with  it,  previous  to  the  fermentation  taking  place,  by 
which  means  the  deficiency  of  saccharine  matter,  arising  from  wet 
weather  and  want  of  sun,  is  made  up  : — about  two  jars  of  this  boiled 
wine  is  added  to  each  butt  of  masto.     In  making'sherry  wines,  there 
is  an  indiscriminate  use  of  red  and  white  grapes,  which  are  gathered, 
dried  en  mats,  and,  when  freed  from  the  stalks  and  bad  fruit,  are  put 
into  vats,  in  which  they  are  trampled  on  by  the  peasants,  having  heavy 
wooden  clogs,  or  shoes  with  nails  made  fox  the  occasion.     After  this 
op^ation,  the  entire  mass  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  screw-press, 
turned  by  the  peasants.     Previous  to  this,  a  quantity  of  burned  gyp* 
sum  is  strewn  over  the  surface  ;  the  must  is  next  collected  into  casks, 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  ren^un  nearly  two  months  in  store,  for  the 
object  of  fermentation.     When  the  process  has  ceased,  the  wine  is 
drawn  from  the  lees,  and  then  receives  an  addition  of  brandy,  by  way 
of  giving  it  body  and  ardour.     If  the  ripe  bunches  of  fruit  at  first 
selected,  be  not  sufficient  to  yield  a  butt  or  two  of  mosto^  they  are  left 
on  mats   exposed  to  the  open  air,  until  enough  is  obtained  by  the 
ripening  of  the  remaining  fruit.     Less  wine  is  procured  from  the 
grapes  thus  exposed,  but  the  quality  is  better ;  while,  from  the  same 
gathering,   two  descriptions  of  wine  are  obtained  by  two  different 
pressings.     The  juice  of  the  first  pressing  is  called  ^«na«,  or  first 
fruits,  that  of  the  second  pressing,  o^uapt^^ ;  and  when  brandy  is  not 
to  be  made,  there  b  sometimes  a  third  pressing  called  esperigoy  or 
spereffouy  in  order  to  augment  the  quantity.     In  wet  seasons,  yessoy 
or  quick-lime,  is  used  for  absorbing  the  superabundant  moisture. 
Immediately  when  the  pressing  of  the  mosto  is  over,  it  is  put  into 
clean  butts,  and  after  the  fermentation  has  ceased  and  the  liquor 
appears  elear,  it  is  racked  off  into  other  casks  well  cleansed  and 
smoked  with  sulphur.     In  the  following  spring,  when  the  second,  or, 
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as  it  is  called,  the  insensible  fermentation,  has  taken  place,  it  is  again 
conveyed  into  other  casks,  but  there  sulphur  is  not  smoked ;  and,  in 
autumn,  when  the  heat  of  summer  has  subsided,  the  same  operation  is 
a  third  time  repeated.  The  IbUowing  spring,  the  wine  is  again 
removed  into  fresh  casks,  when,  if  found  weak  or  sickly,  ^  jar  of 
brandy  is  added,  the  wine  being  now  eighteen  months  old.  The 
"brines  of  Xeres  may  be  chiefly  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  dry,  or 
sherry,  and  the  sweet  or  muscatel,  and  Pedro  Ximenes,  ^e  Utter  of 
which  is  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Paxarete. 

The  wine  trade  at  Xeres  was  some  years  ago  con^ned  to  a  few 
individuals,  but  there  is  now  great  competition  in  the  market,  numbers 
having  embarked  in  it  a  large  capital.  At  Xeres,  nothing  so  much 
surprises  the  stranger,  and  is  more  worthy  of  inspection,  than  the 
bodegcis,  or  wine-vaults,  a  term  i^suitc^  to  convey  an  idea  of  those 
really  splendid  and  extraordinary  establishments.  Instead  of  descend- 
ing into  a  low,  dark,  grovelling,  and  musty  magazine  like  the  London 
dock  wine  vaults,  spacious  as  they  are,  you  first  pass  through  a  streets 
one  entire  side  of  which,  for  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  occu- 
pied by  one  of  these  bodegas  ;  and  entering  through  large  folding 
doors,  yon  find  yourself,  to  your  astonishment,  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
church  of  considerable  dimensions,  with  a  lofty  roof,  and  divided  into, 
spacious  aisles.  In  the  centre  you  see,  in  larg^  characters,  '*  Bode^^. 
of  Jesus,"  and  at  the  sides,  "  Nave  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Pedro,  St. 
Jago.** — Your  eye  runs  along  the  lower  part  of  the  buildings  and  yoi^ 
see  some  thousand  butts  of  wine  ranged  along  the  aisles  and  against 
the  arched  pillars.  A  delicious  fragrance  soon  convinces  you,  not- 
withstanding the  pious  inscriptions  you  have  been  reading,  that  you 
are  in  a  place  exclusively  dedicated  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  body*. 
On  entering,  you  are  waited  upon  by  the  superintendent  of  the  bodega, 
who  accompanies  you  through  the  different  aisles,  and  who  explains 
to  yon,  on  passing  each  barrel,  the  name»  quality,  age,  and  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  wine  within  it;  and  in  order  that  you  may  understand , 
it  practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  his  observations  are  rendered 
clear  and  intelligible  by  a  fuU  glass  of  the  delicious  liquor.  You  pro-r 
ceed  slowly  through  the  whole  range  of  the  bodega,  occasionally 
reposing,  like  Bacchus,  astride  a  huge  butt,  and  sipping  bumpers,  of 
luscious  Paxarete,  fragrant  muscatel,  or  dark  creamy  sherry,  half  a 
century  old.  While  on  the  outside,  every  thing  is  blazing  with  the 
intenseness  of  the  noontide  heat ;  within,  a  delightful  coolness  and  a 
soft  mellow  light  prevail ;  and  you' fancy  you  should  like  to  pasa  the  , 
remiunder  of  your  dayft  in  this  pleasant  retreat.    In  this  manner  you 
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keep  qnafBng  the  neetar  which  is  so  liberally  supplied  to  yon,  nntii  yonr 
senses  become  not  quite  so  cool  and  collected  as  when  yon  first 
entered,  and  you  think  it  high  time  to  make  your  retreat  into  the  hot 
and  dusty  streets  of  Xeres.     Each  wine  establishment  is  conducted 
by  an  overseer,  who  is  called  the  capataz,  and  to  whom  is  intrasted 
the  purchasing  of  the  difierent  wines  from  the  grower,  the  selection, 
and  the  mixing  of  them,  as  also  the  proving  and  tasting  of  the  brandies 
required ;  in  all  of  which,  considerable  jndgpnent,  skilly  and  expe- 
rience are  evinced.     The  interior  of  one  of  those  large  bodegas  may 
be  compared  to  an  immense  hospital  filled  with  patients,  and  the 
capataz  or  superintendent  to  the  visiting  physician.     The  former  goes 
his  daily  round,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
bodega,  whom  we  will  call  apothecary.     As  he  passes  each  butt>  he 
begins  his  enquiry  into  the  state  of  his  patient ;  not  by  feeling  his 
pulse,  but  by  tappings  which  is  immediately  performed  by  his  atten* 
dant,  who  nms  a  spike  into  it,  and  presents  him  with  a  bumper  of  the 
contents.     On  tasting  it,  he  may  probably  find  that  the  wine  is  sick, 
as  it  is  called  by  merchants,  being  usually  the  case  with  young  wines  ; 
ajar  or  two  of  brandy  is,  therefore,  prescribed  for  the  invalid,  and  the 
dose  is  forthwith  administered.     A  second  butt  may  be  found  to  be 
equally  qualmish,  and  is  relieved  in  the  same  manner.     The  body,  or 
constitution  of  a  third,  may  probably  be  naturally  weak  and  delicate; 
this  is  strengthened  and  improved  by  being  mixed  with  wine  which 
is  sounder  and  stronger  :  while  a  fourth  may  be  at  the  last  extremity, 
so  as  to  require  the  application  of  musk.'    Speaking,  however,  more 
seriously,  the  bodega  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill,  constant  attention, 
a  nice  taste,  and  a  discriminating  judgment,  in  the  selection  not  only 
of  the  wines,  in  improving  the  delicacy  and  flavour  of  the  former, 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  body,  dryness,  and  colour,  and  finally 
giving  such  a  variety  of  shades  and  difference  in  flavour  and  price,  as 
inay  best  suit  the  particular  market  and  gratify  the  taste  and  caprice 
of  John  Bull. 

A  recent  visiter  8a3r8,  that  the  more  respectable  of  the  wine-mer- 
diants  of  Xeres  never  ship  wine  for  England,  till  it  has  attuned  the 
age  of  two  years ;  that  is,  tiU  the  bulk  of  the  wine  has  attained  that 
age.  But,  according  to  the  price  it  is  proposed  to  bring,  it  oontains 
a  larger  or  smaller  mixture  of  a  more  or  less  expensive  wine.  The 
higher  qualities  of  sherry  are  made  up  of  wine,  the  bidk  of  which  is 
from  three  to  five  years  old,  and  this  is  also  mixed  in  various  propor- 
tions witii  older  wines.  Thus,  from  the  gradual  mixture  of  wines  of 
various  ages,  no  wine  can  be  farther  from  what  might  be  called  a 
natural  wine  thati  sherry.    Brandy  is  added  in  very  small  proper- 
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tfantt  to  the  good  wine— never  in  greater  quantities  than  fonr  or  five 
per  cent,  while  they  remain  in  the  cellar ;  and  frequently  not  at  all, 
unleaa  tiie  wine  should  become  scudtfy  or  moihery ;  and  thus  the. 
fioest  wines  are  frequently  entirely  free  from  it ;  bnt^  on  thdr  ship- 
meaty  a  small  dose  of  brandy  is  considered  absolutely  necessary,  even 
to  fine  wines  to  make  tiiem  bear  the  voyage,  as  it  is  said ;  but,  in 
reslity^  because  strength  is  one  of  the  first  qualities  looked  for  by  the 
consumers.  When  wines  become  motheiy  in  the  London  docks,  they 
send  them  back  to  be  cored,  and  this  curing  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  an  addition  of  brandy ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  effected  by 
the  motion  of  the  voyage.  The  solerc^  or  store-casks,  in  which  the 
wine  is  kept,  are  left  with  a  void  of  one-fifteenth  of  their  contents,  and 
the  access  of  the  air  is  adnutted  through  a  loose  wooden  bung,  which 
merdy  covers  without  closing  the  aperture.  The  wine  is  purchased 
by  the  exporters  from  the  growers  generally  when  it  is  one  year  old. 
Hie  whole  extent  of  the  Xeres  vineyards,  which  supply  the  genuine 
sherry  for  the  Britbh  maricet,  amounting  to  2,500  butts,  does  not,  it 
is  siud^  exceed  700  acres.  A  great  portion  of  the  wines  exported  to 
England  under  the  name  of  sherry,  and  sold  by  retail  under  forty 
shillings  per  dosen,  is  either  that  of  Port  St.  Mary,  St.  Lncar,  or, 
Malaga*  / 

In  dean»ng  the  wine-casks,  a  good  deal  of  thyme  is  used  as  a 
sweetener ;  a  little  of  this  plant  mixed  with  the  liquor  is  considered 
to  impart  to  it  a  more  grateful  savour,  besides  rendering  it  sudorific, 
healing,  and  restorative;*  wlule  red  beet  is  often  infused  into  various 
winea  to  improve  their  colour  and  appearance. 

Around  Alicant  and  the  adjacent  country,  from  which  is  obtained 
ibe  vino-  tinio^  (tintilla)  or  tent  wine,  are  reservoirs  erected  for  hold- 
ing water  for  the  refreshment  of  the  vines,  which  must  have  cost 
inunenae  labour  and  expense.  One  of  these,  El  Pontano,  situated 
between  two  mountains,  within  four  or  five  leagues  of  the  town,  holds 
wator  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  district  for  a  year.  The  walls 
of  thia  reservoir  are  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  at  the  base  upwards 
of  inrtf  feel  thick.  Another  in  the  canton  called  Huerta  de  Alicante, 
is  svroanded  by  a  wall  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  broad  enough  for 
three  waggons  to  go  abreast.  At  one  time,  a  stupendous  basin  near 
Lorea  in  M urda  burst,  by  which  6,000  persons  perished,  and  24,000 
other  animals,  while  the  loss  was  estimated  at  £2,083,383.  In  the 
▼icimty  of  M[urcia,two  grand  reservmrs  still  remain  as  monuments  of 
the  iadostry  of  the  Moors,  whi<^  have  stood  upwards  of  700  years 

*  Phillips*  History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables,  toL  ii.^.  383. 
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vnimpwed.  Within  one  league  of  Merida,  in  Estremadnra,  ure  two 
yery  large  reserroirs  resembling  lakes.  The  country  people  call  them 
Albofera  and  Albuera.  One  of  them  is  ninety  feet  in  length  and 
fifty-one  in  depth  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  .thick  walls  ornamented  with 
two  beantiful  towers  ;  a  fine  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  bottom.  The 
other  reservoir  is  two  leagues  distant ;  it  is  small,  but  the  walls  which 
encompass  it,  and  the  great  totrer  which  serves  it  as  an  aperture  for 
air,  are  much  finer  than  those  of  the  former.  The  basins  are  supplied 
by  rain-water  and  by  springs,  and  have  Jfish  in  abundance.  The  great 
reservoirs  at  Constantinople  resemble  these  more  than  any  others  of 
which  there  •  is  a  description.  The  roof  of  one  of  them  is  sup- 
ported by  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  garble  columns,  consistmg  of 
three  ti^v  standing  on  the  top  of  each  other,  enclosing  a.space  capable 
of  holding  1,237,939  cubic  feet  of  water.  Dr.  Walsh,  in  his  oarra- 
tfve,  describes  another  magnificent  cistern,  scarcely  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Constantinople,  but  which  existed  previous  to  the  Turks 
taking  possession -of  that  city,  yet  afibrds  the  great  supply  of  water  to 
the  inh^itants,  is  called  the  subterranean  .palace,  and  resembles  a 
great  lake  extending  under  several  streets. 

Among  the  many  works  of  art  in  Spain,  the  subterraneous  recep- 
tacles for  grain,  caUed  Siloes  and  Silhosy  are  remarkable. .  These 
are  large,  excavations  which  were  constructed  by  the  Moors  for  the 
{ireserviation  of  grain  to  provide  against  scarcity.  They  resemble 
inverted  cones,  and  are  cased  with  fre^tone.  They  are  dry,  secure 
from  damp  and  atmospheric  air,  and  seem  to  have  been  made  in 
imitation  of  those  constructed  in  Bcstia  and  other  provinces  of  Cartha- 
gena.  These  public  granaries  and  extensive  magazines  are  terioed 
positos,  of  which  there  are  not  less  than  5,000  in  the  country.  They 
are  under  the  regulations  of  government ;  and  when  it  is  requisite  to 
establish  any  of  these  granaries,  every  landed  proprietor  is  obliged  to 
deposit  a  quantity  of  com  proportionable  to  the  extent  of  his  farm. 
The  following  year  he  takes  back  the  com  he  had  thus  deposited,  and 
replenishes  the  empty  graniary  with  a  larger  quantity  ;  and  in  this 
manner  he  continues  to  increase  annually  the  stock  till  ^  certain  9^ea- 
sure  of  grain  is  deposited.  Then  every  one  deceives  back  the  whole 
torn  which  he  has  furnished,  and  replaces  it  by  an  equal  quantily  of 
new  com.  Whenever  a  scarcity  happens,  these  repositories  are 
opened,  and  the  com  dealt  out  to  the  people  at  a  moderate  price.  In 
some  places,  seed  com  is  also  distributed  to  necessitous  husbandmen, 
who  are  bound  to  restore  as  much  in  lieu  of  it  during  the  ensuing 
harvest. 

In  a  country  where  so  much  care  is  tnken  in  the  preservation  of 
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grain,  and  its  distribution  in  so  well  directed  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  com- 
munity, it  might  be  supposed  that  the  people  would  be  comfortable  ; 
bnt  notwithstanding  these  precautionary  measures,  added  to  the  exten- 
sire  cultivation  of  the  vine,  many  of  the  farmers  are  very  poor.  In 
the  district  of  Malaga,  distress  is  so  great,  that  it  prevents  them  from 
making  their  crop  into  wine,  or  waiting  to  the  proper  time  of  vintage. 
The  consequences  are,  that  they  are  constrained  to  gather  the  grapes 
liefore  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  to  sell  them  at  a  low  price,  to  the 
great  depreciation  of  the  quality  of  the  wines.  To  prevent  these 
results  and  to  relieve  indigent  farmers,  the  council  of  Malaga  estab- 
lished a  bank  that  issues  loans  to  poor  cultivators,  which  ^enables  them 
lo  make  their  wine  in  the  proper  season  and  sell  it  to  advantage. 

Although  wine-making  principally  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
Spaniards,  yet  other  beverages  are  manufactured,  among  which  cider 
13  a  favourite  in  some  of  the  provinces.  About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  orange  plantations  in  the  Asturias  and  Gallicia 
were  converted  into  orchards,  because  the  demand  for  cider  was  so 
considerable,  as  to  render  its  manufacture  b  profitable  speculation. 
From  the  Asturias  alone,  28,000  arrobas*  are  sent  anually  to  the 
settlements  in  America ;  the  Biscay  as  wtfll  as  the  Bastan  cider  of 
Navarre  is  deemed  ebc'cellent.  Mead,  from  the  quantity  of  honey 
which  Spiun  affords,  might  be  muiu^tured  to  any  extent,  but  the 
wine  and  cider  supersede  its  use.  Honey  of  a  peculiarly  nice  quality 
IS  obtained  from  the  mountain  districts  ;  this  article,  which  is  in  good 
demand  in  Italy,  is  said  to  owe  its  aromatic  flavour  to  the  rosemary 
plants,  which  abound  in  those  mountains,  and  from  t^hich  it  is  col- 

•  lected.  In  New  Castile,  the  care  of  bees  forms  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  property.  Near  Alcaria,  and  in  the  mountuns  of  Ciienca, 
the  honey  collected  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  so  abundant  that  4,000 
arrobas,or  1,000  quintals,  equal  to  96^  cwt.  have  been  secured,  in  a 
season.  From  the  quercus  suber,  or  cork  tree,  portable  hives  are  formed 
by  rolling  the  bark,  cut  into  lengths  of  three  or  four  feet,  into  the 
form  of  a  cylinder,  with  rests  inside,  and  apertures  for  ingress  and 
egress,  and  then  placing  them  either  in  the  fields  or  gardens. 
Though  honey  is  not  an  article  of  great  importance  in  Spain,  yet  it 
was  stipulated  by  the  articles  of  peace  in  1715,  between  the  Moors 

and  natives,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  honey  should  be  a  portion  of 

the  contributions  exacted  by  the  Moors. 

In  Spain,  there  are  but  few  breweries.     On  the  coast  of  Biscay,  at 
Santander,  there  are    three,  one  of  which    furnishes    upwards    of 

*  The  aonroba  of  wine  conUin  947  cubic  inches. 
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L  to  Ae  finMT,  Ae  tnder,  ife  dcfgj, 
Ae  gorenuMflt,  aad^e  boflk  oflfe  people. 

The  Belearie  idbndf,  kn^  cMt^oooft  to  ^»,  j 
wcreaperlioBof  Ae  8p— lA  ewpbe,  — y  here  be  pwiperfy  i 
la  lfB|one,  Tueyards  are  so  ummenm  that  they  prsdaee  on  aa  arcr- 
1^  952,748  amriNW  of  wme,  of  which  Ihenatires  miaii  575,6S0 
diital  hraady  to  Ike  amomit  of  37,400  doDan,  hrif  of 
liaexpofted.  The  qoaiity  of  wiae  b  trrMem,  of  which  the 
fightartaodmortddieateare  Mwcadel,  lialvmaa,  PkH^ot,  Beda, 
IthMbeeBeoBiipvtedthatlhewiM>leezpartBof  these 
t  to  ^win  wmd  America,  are  to  the  valiie  of  685,590  lirres  in 
to  177,000  iiTree  ia  bnnd  j.  The  quality  of  the  farandy, 
particdariy  that  diitilled  at  Fdraa,  is  eoDsidsed  iiie.  HereisadiB- 
tiDery  ior  oraage-iower  water.  The  Tiaeynds  are  laid  oat  with 
great  taste,  while  the  ragged  aad  afaaost  iaaecessible  dediTities  of 
roda  aad  aioaataias  are  readered  sobsenrieat  to  tbe  eoaifoii  aad 
iadastry  of  the  inhahJtiafi.  The  aioaataiB,  oa  which  k  sitaated  di0 
towa  of  Baaaflnifiur,  is  a  strikiBg  iastaaoe  of  the  care  aad  eaterpriM 
of  the  aatires.  Tlus  lofty  eaiiaeace,  from  top  to  bottoa^  is  cat  into 
stqM^  like  a  iiight  of  stairs,  and  the  earth  is  supported  by  little  walls 
of  ffiat  and  stone,  aad  by  this  aieaaa  is  eatirdy  covered  with  besnti- 
M  aad  Inxoriaat  Tiaeywds.  The  town  contaias  iq»wards  of  6,000 
iahabitaats,  most  of  whom  are  employed  ia  maldng  wines  of  Tarioos 
desmptions. 

In  Miaorca,  the  soil,  thoogh  light  and  stony,  is  fieiToarable  to  the 
line*  Bed  aad  white  wines  are  made,  aad  some  of  both  exported, 
whidi,  with  the  home  eonsnmption,  may  be  valned  at  £1,600  aonoally- 
The  honey  of  this  island  is  of  prime  quality,  bat  no  mead  is  manofac' 
tared,  henoe  the  saperlflooas  quantity  is  exported.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  oaltivated,  the  grain  is  not  thrashed,  but  tiodden  out  by 
asses  aad  oxen  on  the  bare  rocks,  but  the  supply  b  too  scanty  to 
permit  any  distillation. 

The  smaU  but  fertile  island  of  Ivica,  produces  fine  fruit  aad  good 
wine,  but  little  more  than  what  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  require 

The  Spaniards  are  not  more  zealousinthe  cultiyation  of  the  vinedisa 
die  people  of  Portugal.  In  many  of  the  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  the 
sides  of  the  steepest  hills  and  mountains  are  converted  by  means  of  ter- 
races into  vineyards.  In  most  places  through  the  country,  the  vine  grows 
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nice  a  gooseberry  or  cummt  bosh,  two  or  three  feet  high  and  about 
tiuree  yards  asunder.  In  pruning,  all  the  branches  are  cut  o£F  in 
iwiHter,  leaving  only  the  stump,  with  the  remains  of  the  stem,  abont 
kalf  an  inch  in  length.  These  shoot  agiun,  and  by  the  time  of 
▼intage  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  The  best  grapes  grow  abont  the 
stump,  and  so  abundantly  as  to  conceal  it  altogether.  The  fruit 
Is  gathered  in  August  and  September,  and  conveyed  to  a  house 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  having  a  stone  floor,  with  grooves  to  convey 
ihe  juice  when  ^pressed  out  through  a  tube  into  a  cellar  adjoining, 
where  barrels  are  ready  for  its  reception.  The  grapes  are  trampled 
by  human  feet  and  afterwards  put  under  a  press,  wrought  by 
macUnery,  where  they  are  again  pressed,  till  aU  the  juice  is  com* 
pletely  collected,  and  the  fruit  becomes  a  solid  mass.  From  this 
latter,  mixed  with  an  infusion  of  weak  wines  after  a  proper  fermenta- 
tion, spirits  are  distilled  stronger  than  any  brandy,  and  equal,  for  the 
most  part,  to  spirits  of  wine.  The  cellars  in  which  the  wine  is  depo- 
rited  for  fermentation,  are  so  very  warm,  and  the  inflammable  gas 
erolred  from  the  fluid  so  highly  ignitible,  that  no  candle  can  be  intro- 
daeed,  lest  it  might  take  Are  and  blow  up  the  concern.  In  1681, 
althoogh  the  wines  of  the  Portuguese  were  of  an  inferior  quality, 
large  quantities  were  exported  from  Lisbon*  The  English,  in  par** 
tieular,  encouraged  the  manuflicture  to  such  an  extent,  that  from 
1750  to  1755,  a  pipe  of  the  best  quality  could  be  procured  for  ten 
mUreas,  or  £2  Ids.  6d.  of  our  currency. 

During  that  period,  many  of  the  proprietors  of  yineyards,  rather 
than  adl  their  wines  at  reduced  prices,  or  run  the  risk  of  loss  in 
keeping  them,  conrerted  the  greater  part  of  the  poorer  s<Mrt  into 
brandy.  Large  portions  of  this  were  used  to  strengthen  the  wines 
intended  for  exportation,  and  the  surplus  was  either  sent  to  the 
oolonies  in  America,  or  bartered  for  slares  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  taste  of  the  English,  sap  link,  and  their  fondness  for  drink- 
ing, are  evidently  the  causes  that  induce  the  Portuguese  to  mix  so 
much  brandy  with  the  wines.  All  that  they  manufacture  have  now 
some  brandy  added,  even  before  fermentation.* 

In  1756,  the  board  which  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  wine 
trade  of  Portugal,  made  a  monopoly  of  the  brandy  distilleries  for  the 
prorinces  of  Beira,  Minho,  and  Tras  os  Montes,  and  after  some  time 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  entire  management  of  them  throughout 
the  kingdom.  This  board  had  the  power  of  regulating  and  fixing 
the  prioes  of  the  different  sorts  of  wines,  and  even  of  prescribing  the 

*  Link's  Tniveli  in  Portugal,  p.  871 
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limits  within  which  they  should  be  manu£Eietared,  with  the  privilege 
of  selectiog  those  proper  for  exportation,  from  those  fitter  for  home 
consumption.  This  board,  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Wine  and  Brandy  Company,  or  the  General  Company  for  the  Culti- 
ration  of  the  Vineyards  of  the  Alto  Donro,  hold  their  meetings  at 
Oporto,  and  are  approached  in  all  cases  either  by  petition  or  memo- 
rial, the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  being  now  greatly  modi- 
fied and  almost  abandoned.  No  wine  could  be  sold  or  brandy  dbtilled 
but  by  their  permission.  All  duties  were  laid  on  andjevied  by  them, 
as  well  for  what  was  manufactured  in  the  country  as  for  the  spirits 
imported ;  but  it  has  now  in  a  grest  measure  ceased  to  enforce  its 
right  to  this  monopoly.  Experience  has  proved  that  chartered  com- 
panies have,  for  the  most  part,  been  productive  of  injury  to  trade  and 
commerce,  and  have  tended  much  to  the  obstruction  of  improvement 
in  manufactures,  enterprise,  and  general  industry :  of  this  the  com- 
pany just  spoken  of  is  a  striking  exemplification,  as  it  fEuled  in  accom- 
plishing any  one  of  itd  purposed  objects. 

The  chief  wine  districts  of  Portugal  commence  50  miles  from 
Oporto,  clothing  in  picturesque  beauty  the  banks  of  the  Douro.    The 
Rev.  W.  M.  Kinsey,  speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  tlie 
upper  Douro,  says  the  process  is  perfectly  simple      Tlie  vine  plants 
are  pruned  about  December,  when  nothing  is  left  but  very  small 
twigs,  similar  to  those  planted  in  other  parts  of  the  country.   As  soon 
as  vegetation  has  commenced,  the  earth  is  loosened  about  the  stems ; 
and  this  process  is  firequently  repeated  till  the  blossoms  appear.    In 
some  places  this  practice  is  found  requisite  with  the  vie  w  to  an  increase 
of  produce  acting  on  the  richness  of  the  soil,  by  intermingling  plants 
more  abundant  in  alkali ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Wine  Company ;  and  indeed,  although  a  larger  stock  of  grapes  is 
produced  by  thb  system,  they  acquire  a  taste  peculiar  to  the  herb, 
which  has  been  sown  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  manure  to  the 
vineyard.     Skill  and  attention  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  culti- 
vator after  the  plant  has  blossomed,  and  even  when  the  grapes  are 
approaching  to  a  state  of  ripeness.     Either  too  much  rain  or  too  mnch 
heat  may  spoil  the  grape  under  the  most  flattering  appearances.    A 
good  vintage  principally  depends  on  due  proportions  of  heat  and 
moisture,  particularly  in  the  spring  at  the  cleansing  of  the  flower)  as 
at  an  after  period,  when  the  grapes  are  more  advanced,  cold  fogs  in 
the  spring  oft;en  destroy  a  great  part  of  tlie  growth,  and  again  too 
much  sun  frequently  dries  up  the  coat  of  the  grape,  which  does  not 
prove  sufficiently  succulent  for  want  of  rain.     Previously  to  the 
gathering,  the  farmers  have  recourse  to  water,  which  they  throw  into 
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tiie  lagar,  or  wine-press,  for  the  mass  would  not  fermoDt  without  it. 
The  quality  of  the  wine  rery  much  depends  upon  the  care  taken  to 
perfect  the  process  of  fermentation.  The  vintage  in  the  upper  Douro 
oommencea  ^^hen  the  grapes  hegin  to  shrivel.  In  these  parts  it  is 
very  difficult  and  expensive  to  convey  the  grapes  to  the  press,  the 
whole  district  consisting  of  steep  hiUs  and  narrow  vaUcys.  This 
process  is  performed  by  treading,  and  a  great  nomber  of  men,  assisted 
by  GallegaSy  are  thus  employed  at  a  vintage  time. 

After  the  wine  has  been  pressed  from  the  grapes,  it  is  suffered  to 
stand  in  very  large  butts  until  the  wine  fair,  which  takes  place  annually, 
accor^dng  to  the  determination  of  the  Company,  either  in  February 
or  March.     Immediately  after  the  fair,  the  wine  b  brought  down  to 
ViUa  Nova,  and  is  there  defecated  or  racked  off  into  clean  casks, 
which  the  Oporto  wine-merchants  call^tvtVt^  it  clean  shirts  ;  and  an 
almude  of  brandy,  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  twenty-one 
parts  of  must,  is  added  to  each  cask.     An  additional  quantity  is 
mixed  with  it  from  time  to  time,  until  about  two  almudes  of  brandy 
bare  been  thrown  into  the  pipe,  which  is,  with  few  exceptions,  all 
the  brandy  it  takes  to  England.     But  it  has  been  remarked,  that  it  is 
too  much  the  custom  at  Oporto  to  cleanse  the  wine  of  its  thicker  par- 
ticles, the  effect  of  which  is,  not  simply  to  refine  it,  but  to  weaken,  if 
not  destroy,  those  natural  inherent  properties,  upon  which  both  the 
body  and  the  flavour  of  the  wine  would  otherwise  depend.     It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  well-flavoured  wine  is  deficient  in  colour;  and 
to  bring  this  up,  the  brighter  wine  of  inferior  vintage  is  mixed  with 
it.    It  is  fair  to  presume,  therefore,  that  the  distinction  of  wine  into 
Tintages  is  not  so  purely  true,  and  so  entirely  a  matter  of  fact,  as  an 
Englishman  supposes  it  to  be.     Mr.  Kinsey  quotes  a  writer  who 
expresses  his  regret,  that  the  British  merchants  residing  in  Oporto 
do  not  seem  to  be.  aware,  that  in  one  single  pipe,  and  much  more  in 
ft  single  vat,  diflerent  qualities  of  wine  are  to  be  found  at  the  top,  in 
the  middle,  and  at  the  bottom.*     To  heighten  the  colour  of  Port,  the 
Portuguese  infuse  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  phytolacca,  an  ingre- 
dient   much  more    pemicioos   than    elder  berries^   formerly  used 
for  the  same  purpose  :  these  berries  yield  a  spirit  of  a  harsh  and 
^wholesome  quality. 

The  Portugal  vintages  are  usually. conveyed  under  the  distinctions 
of  primary  or  factory  wines  (vinhos  da  Feitoria) ;  and  secondary  wines, 
(vinhos  de  Ramo.)  The  factory  wines  are  again  ranked  under  the 
^'^  of  vinhos  de  embdrqwy  or  export  wines  ;  and  vinhos  separadost 

*  Portugal  Dlustratccl,  p.  329,  330. 
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or  assorted  wines.  The  lighter  wines  are  improved  by  an  adniix- 
tore  with  the  stronger  ramo,  a  purpose  for  which  tiie  hitter  is  com- 
monly purchased.  Oeiras,  Carcayellos,  and  Lavradio  produce  wines 
of  a  high  reputation,  while  the  growth  of  Alenquer,  Torres  Vedras, 
Lamego,  and  Mon^aon,  possess  a  high  character.  The  wine  of  Barra- 
a-Barra,  near  Lavadrio,  is  one  of  the  best  of  PortngaL  The  yineyards 
of  Coimbra  are  said  to  produce  inferior  grapes  of  a  tart  flavour.  The 
Colares  Port,  a  red  wine  of  Colares  near  Cintra,  the  white  wine  of 
Termo  on  the  Doturo,  with  the  wines  of  Bucellas  in  the  ^cinity  of 
Lisbon,  and  of  Setuval  in  E^tremadura,  are  all  in  great  estimation  :- 
the  sweet  wines  of  Carcavellos,  and  the  muscadine  of  Setuval  are  too 
familiar  to  require  description  or  panegyric. 

The  great  exports  of  wine  are  from  Oporto,  or  Porto,  on  the  Douro , 
from  the  name  of  which  city  is  derived  our  term  port.  The  vicinity 
of  Oporto  is  said  to  yield  annually  80,000  pipes  of  wine,  20,000  of 
which  are  exported,  and  the  whole  quantity  sent  out  of  the  kingdom 
duriug  the  same  period  is  computed  at  780,000.*  The  exports  to 
Great  Britain  alone,  are  detiuled  in  a  Table  of  the  Addenda. 

The  bad  quality  of  the  native  brandy  has,  hitherto,  made  it  of  little 
commercial  importance,  but  the  late  introduction  of  the  sirup  of  the 
£g  wiU,  no  doubt,  if  judiciously  managed,  improve  its  flavour  and 
retrieve  its  character. 

No  spirits  are  made  from  com  in  Portugal,  but  some  are  ooca* 
sionaUy  made  from  damaged  figs  and  raisins  unfit  for  other  purposes. 
In  Algarve,  the  project  was  once  instituted  for  making  spirits  frxim 
the  carob,  or  locust  pod,  but  it  was  not  successful. 

Many  of  the  stills  used  in  Portugal,  particularly  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon,  are  made  in  London.  The  siae  is  arbitrary, 
varying  generally  from  140  to  4  or  500  gallons.  The  body  and  head 
are  of  copper,  but  the  worms  are  mostly  of  pewter.  The  dinners  use 
small  stills  of  a  bad  construction ;  a  tube  of  copper,  or  a  musket 
barrel  thrust  through  a  cask,  frequently  performs  the  office  of  the  worm 
and  cooler,  and  the  spirits,  of  course,  are  bad.  In  charging  the  still, 
the  Portuguese  fill  it  to  within  8  or  9  inches  of  the  top  with  wine, 
which  is  slowly  worked  off,  and,  unless  intended  for  exportation,  it  is 
rarely  distilled.  In  the  second  distillalion,  it  is  made  of  such  a 
strength,  that  oil  will  sink  in  it.  Wlute  wine  yields  more  spirit  tiian 
red  wine,  and  on  the  purity  of  both  depends  the  goodness  of  the 
brandy. 

In  no  eountry  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  has  brandy  been 

*  PUtyfigdr't  TraniUrtion  of  Boetticher,  TaUe    No.  1 1. 
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nuuinfactnred  to  such  extent  or  perfection  as  in  France.  The  distil- 
lation of  it  commenced  there,  according  to  Le  Grand,  in  1313,  but  as 
in  the  matance  of  Spain,  little  more  was  manufactured  at  first  than 
what  serred  the  purpose  of  the  vineyard.  Its  superior  quality,  how- 
ever, soon  recommended  it  to  general  notice,  and  at  an  early  period, 
krge  quantities  of  it  are  mentioned  among  other  articles  of  Euro- 
pean commerce. 

It  is  strangle,  that  although  the  Phocceans  are  said  to  have  cultivated 
the  vine  in  Gaul,  600  years  before  Christ,  we  should  have  no  authentic 
notice  of  distillation  earlier  than  1313.  The  first  attempt  at  the  dis- 
tiDation  of  wine  is  attributed  to  Amaud  de  Villeneuve,  professor  of 
medicine  at  Montpellier  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

According  to  Macrobtus,  the  Gauls  had  no  knowledge  of  the  cnlti* 
ration  of  the  vine  till  Rome  had  arrived  at  a  high  state  of  prosperity. 
Some  Roman  wine  given  by  a  Helvetian  to  the  Gauls  so  delighted 
them,  that  they  were  induced  to  attack  the  Roman  capital  with  a  view  to 
obtain  this  beverage ;  but  they  were  repelled  by  Camillus,and  obliged 
to  retire.  About  270  years  afterwards,  Fabius  Maximns  introduced 
the  use  of  the  vine  into  Gaul,  though  some  think  it  was  introduced 
by  the  Greeks  when  they  were  in  possession  of  Marseilles,  nearly  500 
years  before  Christ ;  but,  however  thu  may  have  been,  there  were  no  ad- 
vances in  its  culture  till  after  the  arrival  and  conquests  of  the  Romans. 
Beer  was  the  common  drink  at  Paris  till  the  time  of  the  Governor 
Jnfian,  who,  in  a  Greek  epigram,  ridiculed  the  people,  because  Bacchus 
did  not  imell  of  nectar,  but  like  a  goat ;  and  was  only  a  god  of  oats 
and  barley.  He  disliked  beer,  which  no  doubt  led  to  the  introduction 
of  wine  in  its  stead,  and,  of  course,  to  the  more  extensive  cultivation 
^  the  grape     His  epigram  has  been  thus  translated  ^.— 

'<  Whence  art  thou,  thou  fidse  Bacchus,  fierce  and  hot  ? 

By  the  true  Bacchus,  I  do  know  thee  not  t 

He  smells  of  nectar ; — ^thy  brain-burning  smell 

Is  not  of  flowers  of  heay'n,  but  weeds  of  hell. 

The  lack-Tine  Celts,  impovertab'd,  breeeh'd,  and  rude. 

From  prickly  barley-qnkes  thy  beverage  brew'd : 

Whence  I  should  style  thee,  to  approve  thee  right. 

Not  the  rich  blood  of  Bacchus,  bounding  bright, 

But  the  thin  ichor  of  old  Ceres'  veins 

Express'd  by  flames  from  hungry  barley  grains. 

Child-bom  of  Vulcan's  fire  to  bum  up  human  brains." 

The  Itqiiors  used  at  the  ancient  feasts  of  the  Gauls  were  wine  and 
l>eer,  the  latter  being  the  more  common  of  the  two.  The  beer  was 
termed  zyihusy  highly  valued,  and  given  at  their  feasts  to  the  warriors 
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M'ith  the  best  portion  of  their  meats.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
there  were  merchants  resident  in  Ganl  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
wine  from  the  southern  provinces  up  the  Rhine,  and  bartering  it  for 
slaves.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  they  became  so  fond  of  wine, 
particularly  that  manufactured  in  Italy,  before  it  began  to  abound  in 
their  own  country,  that  they  have  been  known  to  give  a  slave  for  a 
gallon.*  Their  love  of  this  liquor  hurried  them  into  great  excesses, 
and  whole  armies  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims  to  their  enemies 
through  its  direful  effects.  It  appears  that  Charles  the  Great  was 
forced  to  make  some  severe  laws  against  it,  one  of  which  obliged  the 
judges  on  the  bench  and  the  pleaders  at  the  bar  to  continue  fitting. 
Others  forbade  that  any  one  should  be  forced  to  drink  more  dian  he 
wished,  or  that  the  soldiers  in  the  fidid  should  invite  any  man  wliat- 
soever  to  drink  upon  pain  of  excommunication,  or  being  condemned 
to  drink  enormous  draughts  of  water  by  way  of  punishment.  When 
Winceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  came  to  treat  with  Charles  VI^  at 
Rhcims,  in  1 397,  he  got  intoxicated  every  day  with  the  wine  of  the 
country,  and  chose  rather  to  forego  every  thing  than  not  indulge  in 
this  excess. 

In  ancient  times,  according  to  Strabo,  a  whole  vintage  has  been 
exhausted  at  one  feast  among  the  Lusitanians.  The  coryphoeus,  or 
chief  g^st  at  an  entertainment,  who  conducted  the  eating  as  well  as 
the  drinking,  always  began  first,  and  then  presented  to  his  neighbour 
the  cnpf  rather  pitcher,  which  thus  went  round  the  circle,  for  it  seems 
that  all  drank  out  of  the  same  vessel,  and  no  man  could  drink  befbre 
it  came  to  his  turn,  or  refuse  it  when  it  did  come :  hence,  in  all 
probability,  is  derived  the  custom  of  drinking  to  one  another,  which 
was,  it  appears,  conunon  to  the  Scythians,  Persians,  Greeksi,  and 
Romans^  as  well  as  to  the  Gauls  and  most  of  the  northern  nations. 
At  their  feasts,  the  Gauls,  like  the  Persians,  talked  upon  affairs  of 
state  as  the  cup  went  round  ;  and,  as  they  generally  sat  till  morning, 
the  liquor  was  sometimes  productive  of  much  disorder,  frequently 
terminating  in  desperate  conflicts.  These  assemblies  were  usually 
accompanied  with  music,  song^,  and  dancing,  and  the  dancers,  who 
were  commonly  armed  cap-a-pie,  beat  time  with  their  swords  upon 
their  shields.  On  some  occasions,  the  company  dressed  themselves 
in  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  in  masquerading  habits,  many  of  which 
were  very  indecent ;  but  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
these  practices  were  abolished.  The  liquors  used  on  those  occasions 
were  beer  and  wine,  th^  beer  being  the  more  common  of  the  tifro, 

*  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lib.  v. 
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because  the  grape  was  not  then  in  a  flourishing  state  of  cultivation  in 
France- 

Fltny  and  Columella  speak  of  the  vintages  of  Gaul,  and  of  particn- 
Jar  rarieties  of  the  grape,  for  which  reason  the  Italian  merchants  at 
that  time   carried  on   an  uninterrupted  lucrative  traffic  with  the 
Gauls.     Posidonius,  much  about  the  same  period,  says  that  the  terri- 
tory of  Marseilles  afforded  abundance  of  the  wines  used  in  the  loftier 
grades  of  society.     Strabo  says  that  the  whole  of  Gallia  Narbon- 
nensis  afforded  every  sort  of  fruit  to  be  found  in  Italy;  but  beyond  the 
CevenneS)  grapes  seldom  came  to  any  maturity.     The  banks  of  the 
Cher,  Marne,  and  Moselle,  formerly  abounded  with  vines ;  but  from 
the  ancongenial  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  vineyards  have  now 
given  place  to  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetable 
prodactions  more  appropiate  to  the  soil  and  valuable  to  the  inhabi- 
tants.    The  greater  portion  of  France,  however,  may  be  said  to  be 
one  continued  vineyard,  since  in  the  culture  of  the  grape,  upwards 
of  4>26d,000  English  acres  are  under  cultivation;  producing  annually 
893,000,000  wine  gallons  or  3,563,000  tuns  English  measure,  nearly 
one-seventh  of  which  is  consumed  in  distillation,  averaging  in  value 
abont  29  millions  sterling. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  France,  it  is  generally  kept  low, 
the  plants  being  three  or  four  feet  apart,  and  the  rows  so  separated 
as  to  admit  of  a  horse  passing  between  them  without  injury  to  them. 
Plantations  are  made  by  dibbling  in  cuttings  of  the  vines  of  two  feet 
in  length,  the  earth  being  pressed  firmly  to  the  lower  end,  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  culture,  as  observed  by  Xenophon.  In  pruning, 
the  branches  are  cut  away  till  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and  after- 
wards the  young  shoots  are  tied  to  short  stakes  with  wheat,  or  rye- 
straw,  or  whatever  is  least  expensive.  In  the  southern  provinces, 
the  vine  is  occasionaUy  supported  by  the  elm  or  maple,  or  it  is  grown 
without  bearers,  and  the  intervals  between  the  rows  employed  in  rear- 
ing some  other  vegetable  crop.  In  some  places,  the  vine  is  conducted 
along  trellises  or  bound  upon  low  rails  in  a  horizontal  manner :  the 
quincunx  order  of  plandng  is,  however,  a  favourite.  Formerly  the 
wines  of  Orleans  and  the  Isle  of  France  were  more  estimable  than 
those  of  Bnrgpindy  and  Champagne ;  but  they  have  never  yet  equalled 
the  wines  of  Cote  d'Or  or  the  Bordelais.  The  vinum  theologicum,  or 
that  raised  on  church  lands,  was  always  superior  to  other  wines,  the 
clergy  being  more  solicitous  for  the  quality  than  the  quantity ;  and 
from  their  retired  habits  and  learning,  they  had  greater  skill  in  directs 
ing  the  fermentation  of  the  grape,  better  methods  of  improving  its 
produce,  greater  assiduity  and  experience  in  the  culture  of  vines,  and 
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the  treatment  of  the  yintag^e.  At  present,  the  Champagne,  Borgandy, 
Dauphiny,  and  Bordelais  wines,  are  the  best  in  France ;  those  of 
Langnedoc,  Roussillon,  and  other  southern  districts,  rank  high  as 
sweet  wines  well  adapted  for  distillation,  but  are  more  characterised 
by  strength  than  flavour. 

The  Champagne  wines  are  principally  produced  in  the  department 
of  Mame,  and,  following  a  distinction  that  originated  in  the  ninth 
eentnry,  are  divided  into  River  wines  (vins  de  la  Riviere  de  Mame) 
and  Mountain  wines  (vins  de  la  Montagne  de  Reims)^  the  former,  a 
white,  the  latter,  a  red  wine.  The  red  champagne  is  brisk  and 
sparkling,  and  distinguished  by  an  agreeable  flavour  and  aroma ;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  the  first  judges,  the  very  effervescent  wines  are  not 
always  the  best,  much  of  the  strength  evaporating  with  the  froth, 
carried  off  by  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  On  this  account 
the  less  sprightly  frothing  wines  are  by  some  connoisseurs  preferred* 
The  white  Sillery  Champagne  wines  bear  the  character  of  superiority, 
and  the  Ay  wines  are  the  most  celebrated  of  the  river  wines ;  of  the 
latter  it  is  related  that  Charles  V^  Francis  I.,  Henry  VIIL,  and  Leo 
X«,  had  each  of  them  a  commissioner,  who  resided  at  Ay  to  procure 
intelligence  of  the  best  growth,  while  those  of  Verzy,  Verzenay, 
Mailly,  Bouzy,  and  St.  Basle,  are  the  most  esteemed  of  the  Reims 
mountain  wines.  The  Clos  St,  Thierry  furnishes  the  only  red  wine 
that  has  the  rich  colour  and  agreeable  aroma  of  Burgundy,  combined 
with  the  delicate  lightness  of  Champagne.  Those  wines  are  placed  in 
cool  cellars,  and  when  well  manufactured,  will  be  in  prime  order  fr^m 
ten  to  twenty  years.  The  vaults  in  which  they  are  stored  are  exca- 
vated in  a  rode  to  the  depth  of  30  or  40  feet.  The  white  wines  of 
Arbois  and  Papillon  resemble  those  of  Champagne ;  and  if  we 
believe  the  anecdotes  related  by  Sully  of  Henry  IV,  the  ArboLs  wine 
was  a  great  favourite  with  that  monarch.  Whether  Champagne,  or 
Burgundy,  were  the  better  wine,  was  long  a  matter  of  disputation 
among  the  faculty  of  medicine,  till,  in  1778,  a  derision  was  pro* 
nounced  in  &vour  of  Champagne. 

The  reputation  in  which  Burgundy  was  so  long  held,  arose  not 
only  from  its  intrinsic  value,  but  from  its  being  the  favourite  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  were,  on  that  account,  styled  "  Princes  des 
bans  vinsJ*  The  rineyards  of  Romanee  Conti,  containing  littie  more 
than  six  English  acres,  are  said  to  yield  some  of  the  nicest  quality  :-— 
that  of  Chambertin,  which  is  said  to  rival  it,  was  the  wine  preferred 
both  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Next  to  these  in 
excellence  was  the  wine  of  the  Clos- Vougeot ;  but  since  it  has  ceased 
to  be  church  property,  it  has  considerably  degenerated,  and  is  now 
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sapposed  to  h%  inferior  to  tliat  of  Ronuuiie  do  St  Viraiit^  Musignyy 
Clos  dePremauy  and  several  others.  The  vineyard  of  Clos-'Vougeot, 
so  long  celebrated,  is  seated  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  between 
Nuls  and  Dijon,  and  contains  about  180  English  acres,  enclosed  by 
an  eig^ht  feet  wall  i  in  the  centre  are  a  dwelling-house  and  press* 
house.  This  wine  will  not  keep  beyond  twelve  years,  without  losings 
both  its  strength  and  flavour.  The  vineyard  of  Clos-Vougeot  for* 
merly  belonged  to  the  Bernardino  monastery  of  Citeaux,  from  which 
it  WHS  wrested  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  The  M&con,  or 
red  Burgundy,  so  familiar  in  England,  comprises  both  the  produce  of 
the  Maconnais  and  the  chief  wines  of  the  Beaujolais,  forming  part  of 
the  department  of  the  Rhone.  But  the  white  wines  of  Burgundy 
are  considered  amongst  the  best  white  wines  in  France,  and  the  Mont 
Rachet  Burgundy,  of  which  there  are  three  viarietie8,y4fne,  Chevalier, 
and  Bdtard  Mont  Rachet,  are  remarkable  for  their  high  perfume  and 
agreeable  nutty  flavour. 

The  wines  of  Dauphiny  are  reckoned  among  the  finest  in  France, 
of  which  those  of  Vienne  and  Vivarois  are  alluded  to  by  Pliny ;  and 
the  celebrity  of  the  Gondrieux,  Cote  R6tie,  and  Hermitage  wines 
Is  of  long  standing.  The  famous  vintages  of  the  Hermitage,  so  deno« 
minated  from  the  ruins  of  a  hermitage  on  the  rock  on  wUch  the  vine* 
yard  is  ntuated,  are  gathered  inunediately  behind  the  town  of  Tain,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  about  twelve  miles  from  Valence.  The  Cote 
R6tie  and  Hermitage  have  a  strong  similarity  in  perfume,  taste,  and 
flavour,  while  the  wines  of  Vaucluse^  though  resembling  both,  are 
much  inferior.  The  plants  cultivated  for  red  wine  are  the  great  and 
SDEiall  nras^  and  lor  white,  marsafme  and  rouesanne  grapes.  They 
have  no  supporters,  and  are  pruned  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground.  All  die  grapes  are  small,  though  the  yearly  produce  is  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  hogsheads.  The  vineyards  of  Cote  Rotie 
are  on  the  southern  declivity  ai  the  hill,  to  the  west  of  Ampujis,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone  seven  leagues  from  Lyons  $  and  the 
wines,  while  they  resemble  the  Hermitage,  are  inferior  in  point  of 
strengdi,  richness  of  body,  and  powerful  aroma.  Dauphmy  produces 
likewise  a  wine  resembling  Constantia,  but  much  more  luscious  and 
renovating.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  wine,  the  richest  grapes  are 
selected,  and  hung  up  on  poles  or  lines,  or  else  spread  on  straw  for 
about  two  months,  until  they  are  nearly  half  dried,  firom  which  pro- 
cess the  liquor  which  tiiey  produce  is  styled  "  Vin  de  pailley"  that  is, 
"  Straw  wine."      • 

Languedoc,  Roussillon,  and  Provence  produce  wines,  particularly 
thoi^  denominated  sweet,  which  are  of  a  most  delicate  flavour,  but 
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not  equal  to  tke  Hermitage  or  C6te  d*Or.  The  Beaucairc  red  wines 
ot  Langnedoc,  (the  carUe-perdrix  of  Rabelais,)  have  a  bright  rose-tint, 
and  the  Comas  i«  a  stronger  description  of  wine,  having  a  flavour  of 
ratafia,  and  it  will  keep  and  improve  for  twenty  years.  Of  a  similar 
description  are  the  red  wines  of  Tavcl,  Chuzclan,  St,  Geniez,  Lirac, 
and  St.  Laurence.  The  Roussillon  red  wines,  being  strong  in  body 
and  reckoned  the  most  durable  in  France,  are  used  most  for  distilla- 
tion, and  for  adding  vigour  to  the  Bordelais  and  other  weak  wines  ; 
those  of  Bagnols,Cosperon,and  Collioure,  are  of  the  choicest  descrip- 
tion. The  Frontignac  wine  is  long  celebrated,  the  aroma  of  wliich 
is  thought  to  resemble  that  of  elder  flowers  ;  the  muscadel  of  Luuel 
is  a  delicate  wine,  less  cloying  than  the  Frontignac,' while  the  vine- 
yard of  Rivesaltes,  about  two  leagues  east  of  Perpignan,  yields  the 
best  muscadine  wine  in  the  universe.  At  Salces,  a  white  wine  is 
manufactured  from  the  maccahec  grape,  by  which  name  it  is  dis- 
tinguished, and  b  thought  to  resemble  Tokay,  but  in  richness  it  is 
inferior  to  the  Rivesaltes :  the  Provence  wines^  however,  are  of  ordi- 
nary quality^ 

The  wines  of  Gasoony  and  Guienne  are  much  esteemed ;  the  vine- 
yards of  Lafitte,  Graves,  Chateau  Margaux,  and  Haut-Brion,  produ- 
cing some  of  the  best  red  wines,,  while  the  vineyards  of  Sauterne  and 
Barsac  are  in  considerable  repute.  In  Gascony,  the  vines  are  planted 
in  the  quincunx  order,  three  feet  asunder,  and  supported  by  frames 
borne  on  props  about  twelve  inches  high.  The  sort  most  cultivated 
is  the  verdotn  Medoc,  which  is  one  of  the  most  famous  vineyards  of 
the  Bordelais  extending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  rivers  Gironde  and 
Garonne,  within  two  and  a-half  leagues  of  BourdeauX}  comprehends, 
Lafitte,  Latour,  and  other  famous  vineyards.  The  plants  cultivated 
for  the  white  wines  are  the  malbec,  sauvignouy  rezinot,  and  semillon^ 
and  are  usually  trained  on  poles  five  or  six  feet  high^  and  are  propa- 
gated either  by  quicksets  or  layers.  The  Graves  wines  were  so 
termed  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  produced  them ;  but  they 
now  comprise  both  the  white  and  red,  which  grow  on  the  gravelly 
lands  near  Bourdeaux«  The  regulation  of  the  vintage  varies  in  dif- 
ferent provinces,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  grower,  or  the  long 
established  custom  of  the  district.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  better 
sort  of  wines,  great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  grapes,  and 
even  a  different  matmgement  is  observed  between  those  of  the  red 
and  white  descriptions  ;  a  siugnlar  distinction  is,  that  all  rotten  or 
unripe  red  grapes  are  cast  away,  and  the  rotten  or  over  ripe  parts  of 
the  white  grapes  are  preserved.  In  some  places,  the  vintage  occupies 
eight  or  ten  weeks ;  in  making  the  best  wines  the  stalks  are  rejected^ 
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but  no  precise  time  is  allotted  for  thb  fermentation ;  and  in  n^iking^ 
the  white  wines,  the  grapes  are  but  indifferently  pressed  and  partially 
ireed  from  the  stalks.  The  wines  of  Bordelais,  celebrated  by  Auso- 
Dius,  still  maintain  a  high  reputation,  of  which  the  red  is  in  greater 
consumption  than  the  white.  The  Palus  wines,  being  rough  and 
strong,  are  generally  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  the 
strength  of  other  wine^.  Claret  may  be  accounted  a  sort  of  artificial 
or  intermediate  wine,  since  it  is  a  compound  formed  by  the  admix- 
ture of  several  other  wines,  consisting  of  a  hogshead  of  Bourdeaux 
wine  having'  incorporated  three  or  four  gallons  of  Alicant  or  Beni- 
carlo,  two  quarts  of  stum  wine,  with  a  small  portion  of  Hermitage* 
The  whole  (3ompound  when  sufficiently  fretted,  after  undergoing  a 
partial  fermentation,  becomes  that  familiar  vinous  liquor  designated 
Ckret. 

Having  described  the  wines  of  the  first  character  in  France,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  of  the  others  that  of  the  finest  white  are  the 
Sauteme,  Beaomes,  Preignac,  and  Barsac  ;  and  that  of  the  red  wines, 
Roean,  Gorc^,  Leoville,  Larose,  Bran-mouton,  and  Pichon-Longue- 
Tilie,  arc  of  second  rate  quality.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
oldest  vines  invariably  yield  the  richest  fruit  and  afford  the  best 
wines.  In  the  Clos-Vougeot  vineyard,  from  which  issues  the  most 
celebrated  Biurgundy,  no  vines  have  been  planted  during  three  centu- 
ries, but  the  plants  are  renewed  by  laying  the  old  trunks  without  ever 
separating  the  root  from  the  stock  or  even  using  any  manure  what- 
ever. This  vineyard  contains  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  arpents» 
from  which  nearly  two  hundred  hogsheads  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
bottles,  valae  five  francs  a  bottle,  are  annually  produced< 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  goodness  of  most  of  the  wines  of 
France,  it  has  been  found  useful  to  heighten  the  colour  of  red  wine 
by  the  fruit  of  the  vaccinium  uliginosumy  a  species  of  bilberry  ;  the 
joicc  of  this  berry,  when  distilled,  yields  a  strongly  intoxicating  spirit. 
In  the  south  of  the  kingdom,  bugloss  (anchusa  tinctoria,)  is  culti- 
^^^^  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  employed  to  give  a  rich  red 
colour  to  spirits  of  wine  \  vintners  use  them  in  staining  the  corks  of 
their  port- wine  bottles,  and  in  heightening  the  colour  of  inferior  wines. 

The  climate  in  this  country  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  vine, 
does  not  run  equi-distant  from  the  equinoctial,  but  cuts  the  parallels 
of  latitude  obliquely,  so  that  from  47^  in  the  west  to  49-J^  in  the 
*^*^>  seem  to  be  the  natural  boundary,  wliile  in  Germany  the  vines, 
^ve  in  the  62d  degree  of  latitude.  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Artois, 
^y^»g  without  these  zones,  are  not,  therefore,  wine  districts.  Other 
'^uit,  however,  abounds.     Orchards  are  numerous,  paiiicularly  in 
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Normandy,  and  cider  teema  to  be  a  staple  article.     The  fields  in  this 
province  are  filled  with  fruit  of  every  description,  among  which  are 
pears  of  an  enormous  size,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  and 
seem,  according  to  Mr.  Webster,  as  if  they  had  been  sent  for  antedi- 
lu  vian  giants.*     The  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  France,  although  occa- 
pying  so  much  of  the  soil  and  the  industry  of  its  popuhition,  is  held 
by  some  to  be  a  national  evil,  by  others  a  national  benefit.    That 
both  considerations  may  be  true,  is  reooncileable  on  the  ground  that 
one  bad  crop  produces  more  absolute  distress  than  can  be  alleviated 
by  a  succession  of  several  good  ones,  owing  to  the  superabundant 
population  and  the  minute  subdivisions  of  property ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vine  renders  lands  valuable,  which,  without  it,  would 
be  of  little  or-  no  value,  and  afibrd  neither  profit  to  the  owner  nor 
employment  to  the  peasantry.     The  extension,  therefore,  of  vine- 
yards in  France  has  been  considered  injurious  more  from  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  the  quantity  of  com  land  than  from  any  injury 
arising  from  their  produce.     With  this  view,  Charles  IX,  in  1567, 
endeavoured  to  restrain  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  order  to  favour 
other  branches  of  agriculture,  and  his  measures  were  still  more  rigor- 
ously enforced  by  Louis  XV.  under  similar  impressions  and  for  sunilar 
purposes.     The  various  uses  to  which  the  vine  is  implied  are  suipris- 
ing,  amongst  others,  its  leaves,  dried  in  the  shade  and  infused  in  a 
tea-pot,  produce  an  excellent  substitute  for  tea  $  and  the  vine  prun- 
ings,  cut  small  and  mashed  in  boiling  water  in  the  same  manner  as 
malt,  on  being  fermented,  become  a  good  beverage  :  if  distilled,  they 
produce  an  excellent  spirit  of  the  nature  of  brandy.     The  fermented 
liquor  extracted  by  mashing  the  tendrils,  when  allowed  to  pass  the 
vinous  and  run  into  the  acetous  fermentation,  afibrds  an  uncommonly 
fine  vinegar .f     Wine,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  has,  perhaps,  been  of 
little  injury  to  the  French  people  $  but  that  perfect  wAriety  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  nation  has  not  been  asserted. 

The  general  impression  respecting  the  comparative  propenntiefl  of 
the  different  nations  of  the  world  to  stimulating  beverages,  is,  that 
in  wine  countries,  drunkenness  does  not  prevail  to  such  a  degree  a« 
in  those  nations  where  the  vine  is  not  cultivated,  whidi  has  induced 
many  to  assert  that  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spun>  and  PortugJr 
the  people  are  less  prone  to  inebriety  than  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  Russia,  Denmark,  &c.  Travellers  of  experience 
inform  us  that  such  is  not  the  fact,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Cooper,  the 

•  Wcbtc^'s  Trevels  throi^  the  Crimes,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  ▼«!•  i-^  *^' 
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disting^uished  Anerican  writer,  lays  that  a  residence  of  six  montlia  ia 
Paris  elumged  his  views  entirely.  '^  You  will^"  says  he>  "judge  of 
my  surprise  when  first  I  saw  a  platoon  of  the  Royal  Guard — ^ilteraUy 
a  wliole  platoon,  so  far  as  numhers  and  the  order  of  their  promenade 
were  ooncemed — staggering  drnnk,  within  plain  view  of  the  palace  of 
their  master.  Not  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not  see  men  and  women 
in  the  same  ntofttion  in  the  Open  streets.  To  convince  some  persons 
who  doubted  this,  I  took  them  into  the  streets  and  satisfied  them  of 
their  noustake,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  we  passed  thirteen  drunken 
men  during  the  walk  of  an  hour,  nuiny  of  them  so  far  gone  as  to  be 
unable  to  walk."*  The  charge  of  drunkenness  against  the  French 
has  been  attempted  to  be  palliated,  by  alleging  that  the  practice  was 
introduced  by  the  army  during  the  Revolutionary  wars,  while  others 
assert  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  drunkards  did  not  abound  in 
Fraaee ;  and  Cooper  asserts  that  he  saw  more  instances  of  inebriety 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  than  in  London.  An  entire  guard  of  soldiers 
got  intoxicated,  and  actually  arrested  innocent  people  in  the  streets, 
whom  they  confined  in  the  guard-house.  The  official  reports  show 
ten  yionsattd  cases  of  females  imprisoned  for  drunkenness  in  Paris, 
daring  one  year. 

The  duties  on  wine  are  collected  in  the  following  manner :  The  far- 
mer, aftier  the  vintage,  goes  to  the  nearest  city  or  town  with  samples  of 
his  wines,  and  as  soon  as  he  gets  orders  lirom  a  merchant  or  a  private 
person  lor  a  quantity,  he  accordingly  brings  it  for  delivery,  and  at 
the  barrier,  or  gate,  the  duty  is  paid  either  by  the  purchaser  or  the 
farmer  himsdf.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  evade  payment  of  this  duty, 
because  every  one  who  intends  to  remove  wine  must  first  procure  a 
permit  from  the  Receveur  principal  of  his  department,  which  permit 
accompanies  the  wine,  is  shown  to  the  collector  who  receives  the 
duty,  and  is  then  entered  in  his  book,  and  he  initials  the  permit  to 
prove  that  it  has  been  reg^ularly  entered.  If  the  wine  be  for  a  private 
person,  the  permit  is  kept  by  him  as  a  protection,  to  show  that  it  has 
been  legally  obtained*  Collectors,  or  receivers  of  this  duty,  are  sta- 
tioned at  each  entry  of  the  town  or  city  like  toll-keepers  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  they  account  to  the  chief  collector  for  the  receipts  at  the 
end  of  every  week.  The  regulations  for  securing  the  duty  on  brandy 
are  the  same  as  those  for  wine,  but  the  rate  is  higher,  and  any  per- 
ion  may  make  brandy  of  the  produce  of  his  own  vintage,  not,  how- 
ever, without  first  specifying  his  intention  to  do  so  to  the  proper  col- 
lector* There  is  a  distinction  between  such  persons  as  these  and  the 
prctfessed  distillers  of  brandy ;  the  latter  purchase  the  wine  for  that 

•  Cooper's  Residence  in  France,  tol.  ii. 
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purpose,  and  pay  a  license  for  permission  to  distil,  while  the  former 
pay  nothing  for  their  privilege  ;  the  licensed  distiller,  moreover,  is 
subjected  to  the  inspection  of  officers,  who  keep  an  account  of  his  stock 
of  wine,  so  that  he  can  neither  add  to  nor  diminish  it  without  detec- 
tion and  risk  of  forfeiture  or  a  penalty,  the  whole  business  being  con- 
ducted by  permit.  Frauds  arc  sometimes  detected,  but  from  the 
lightness  of  the  duty,  tliere  is  little  temptation  to  commit  them,  while 
a  strict  check  is  kept  on  all  wine  and  brandy  venders  by  the  entries 
of  the  visiting  officers. 

The  manuf^ture  of  beer  has  been  long  familiar  in  France,  and  is 
of  such  importance  that  so  early  as  1268,  laws  were  drawn  up  and 
approved  of  by  the  Mayor  of  Paris  to  regulate  the  trade.  The  brew- 
ers at  that  time  were  called  cervoisiers  from  cervoise,  the  term  given 
to  beer.  In  1489,  the  laws  were  revised  on  account  of  the  abuses 
that  were  practised  in  the  breweries  ;  and  again  in  1630,  ten  new 
regulations  were  added  to  the  code,  and  registered  in  parliament  in 
1714.  In  1801,  tliere  were  seventy-eight  master  brewers  in  Paris; 
but  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  no  one  can  open  or  carry  on  a  ware- 
house in  that  capital  without  having  regularly  served  ^yb  years  of  an 
apprenticeship,  and  three  years  as  a  foreman.  The  law  wisely 
enforces  that  some  of  those  corporations  shall  examine  the  ingredients 
used  in  brewing,  lest  any  noxious  or  deleterious  substance  be  employed ; 
and  it  likewise  enjoins  that  barm  shall  not  be  sold  in  any  place  with- 
out a  previous  inspection.  No  oxen  or  other  animals  ure  allowed  to 
be  fed,  or  kept  within  the  range  of  the  brewery  in  ordCT  to  prevent 
their  filth  and  annoyance.  Formerly,  each  brewer  could  have  only 
one  pan,  copper,  or  mash-kieve  per  day,  containing  fifteen  septieres 
of  malt.  Three  members  of  the  corporation  annually  elected,  are 
obliged  to  inspect  the  breweries,  all  of  which  they  may  visit  when- 
ever they  please. 

While  on  the  subject  of  French  breweries,  it  may  not  be  in-elevant  to 
describe  the  process  commonly  observed  in  preparing  dry  barm,  n  nen 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  brewers'  barm  is  collected,  it  is  put  into  thick  bags 
or  sacks,  a  number  of  which  are  placed  together  in  a  press  and  squeeze 
for  some  time.  ITie  first  liquor  which  runs  from  them  serves  the  wor  - 
men  for  drink ;  that  which  flows  on  a  second  pressure  is  used  by  tanner 
in  the  preparation  of  leather,  which  it  is  said  to  render  more  pu* 
When  the  liquor  is  completely  extracted  from  the  bags,  ana 
remains  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  malt  and  hops,  the  residuum  w 
to  dry  in  the  bags  under  the  weight  of  the  press,  and  only  drawn  o 
to  be  sold  to  bakei-s,  or  such  as  may  require  it.     One  pound  o 
barm  will  serve  to  leaven  five  hundred  pounds  of  dough  tor 
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ligbte«t  bread.  In  the  event  of  a  dull  iiaie,  the  maker  it  obliged  to 
keep  this  barm  in  a  rery  dry  place,  and  as  free  from  air  as  possible. 
A  similar  process  is  observed  in  Flanders.  Cobbett,  in-  his  Cottage 
Economy,  speaks  of  a  substitute  for  barm  in  America,  which  he  calls 
yeasi'^cakes^  and*  is  thus  described  : — '<  The  people  of  Long  Island 
make  a  parcel  of  these  cakes  once  a  year,  and  when  they  bake  they  use 
them  instead  of  leaven,  and  the  bread  produced  from  them  is  excel- 
lent. The  materials  for  a  batch  of  cakes  are  three  ounces  of  good 
fresh  hops,  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  rye-flour,  seven  pounds, of 
Indian  com  meal,  and  one  gallon  of  water.  Rub  the  hops  so  as  to 
separate  them.  Put  them  into  the  water,  which  is  to  be  boiling  at 
the  time.  Let  them  boil  half  an  hour;  then  strain  the  liquor  through 
a  fine  sieve  into  an '  earthen  vessel.  While  the  liquor  is  hot,  put  in 
the  rye-fionr,  stirring  the  liquor  well  and  quickly,  as  the  rye-flour 
goes  into  it.  The  day  after  when  it  is  working,  put  in  the  Indian 
meal  stirring  it  well  as  it  goes  in.  Before  the  Indian  meal  be  all  in, 
the  mess  will  be  very  sti£F ;  and  it  will  in  fact  be  doughy  very  much 
of  the  consistence  of  the  dough  that  bread  is  made  of.  Take  this 
dough,  knead  it  well,  and  roll  it  to  the  thickness  of  one-thicd  of  au 
iDch,  and  cut  it  into  cakes  with  a  tumbler.  Take  a  clean  boardi  or 
tin  plate,  on  which  place  the  cakes  and  leave  them  to  dry  in  the  sun, 
and  occasionally  turning  them,  they  wiU  soon  become  as  dry  as  ship- 
biscuit.  After  this  they  must  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  Whea  going 
to  bake,  take  two  of  these  cakes  and  put  them  into  hot  water,  first 
breaking  them  into  pieces,  and  leave  them  near  the  firo'^place  all 
night.  In  the  morning  they  will  be  dissolved,  and  then  use  them  in 
settmg  the  sponge  precisdy  as  you  would  use  the  yeast  of  beer/'  In 
some  parts  of  France  and  the  continent,  bread  is  made  by  letting  the 
fermented  dough  turn  sour,  then  mixing  it  with  the  flour  intended  to. 
be  baked,  care  being  taken  to  put  only  a  sufficient  quantity  to  raise  the 
bread  without  running  the  risk  of  acidity. 

Hie  mode  of  making  beer  in  France  does  not  differ  much  from  that 
practised  in  England.  Formerly  it  was  customary  to  subject  the 
barley  to  a  partial  germination,  which  was  eflected  by  steeping  ft  /or 
about  four  and  twenty  hours ;  aftw  whidi  it  was  spread  on  the  floor, 
until  it  had  arrived  at  that  degree  of  growth  that  the  sprout  or  shoot 
was  nearly  4  or  V^ths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  was  then  dried  on 
hair-clothes  placed  on  a  floor  with  interstices  to  admit  the  heat  from 
an  oven  beneath.  When  sufficiently  dried,  it  was  ground  so  as  to 
free  the  meal  from  the  bran  ;  it  was  then  mashed  in  a  vat,  similar  to 
those  now  in  use,  with  a  regular  and  false  bottom.  The  heat  of  the 
water  was  ascertained  by  means  of  a  thin  wooden  rod  plunged  into  the 
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Mppar,  when  dM  ebifficioii  <m  km  mdm  deleniiiiied  tlia  lemperatiire ; 
but  thtopnetice  luia  been  disoontimied  since  Ae  adoption  of  the  ther- 
mometer.   After  the  grain  wat  properly  maahed,  it  was  auflered  to 
remain  in  the  mash-^tun  for  one  honr ;  and  the  liquid  waa  then  per- 
mitted to  mn  into  a  reaerroir  by  the  removal  of  a  atopper  in  the 
centre  of  the  kieve.    New  liqnor  waa  then  poored  into  the  maah-tnn, 
and  worked  a  second  and  a  third  time  with  the  same  malt»  till  it  had 
discharged  all  its  remaining  substance.     The  quantity  of  liqnor  used 
in  the  copper  and  maah-tnn  at  tiiese  di£Eerentoperationa,  waa  properly 
adjusted,  and  twdve  basheb  of  malt  were  allowed  to  one  hogshead 
ef  water.    The  material  of  the  resenroir  waa  removed  to  the  copper 
where  it  was  boiled  with  hops,  in  the  jHroportion  of  eight  and  one-half 
pounds  to  each  hogshead  of  liquor.    In  order  to  deepen  the  ocJoorof 
the  beer,  it  was  boiled  for  the  space  of  four  and  twenty  hmua ;  but  if 
%  pale  colour  were  desired,  it  was  merely  allewed  tcl  beg^  to  boil. 
To  ferment  this  liquid  when  properly  cooled,  dH>nt  a  wine^^faUon  of 
yeast  waa  allewed  fbr  every  hogshead  of  the  whole  brewing,  and  it 
was  usual  to  infuse  a  little  coriander-seed  to  heighten  the  tevour  of 
the  beer.    The  French  government,  during  the  preaent  year,  (1897,) 
have,  it  is  said,  reftisedto  lioeoae  many  of  thegaminif^ioaaesinParu, 
several  of  which  have  been  cenverted  into  beer-housea. 

r.   The  distiUation  of  brandy  and  other  strong  watera  hi  Fsaaee, 
became  an  object  of  such  con8ideratien,liiBt  in  lGd9,  the  piAlicantho- 
rities  made  it  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  law.    An  tlie  regidations 
under  which  the  brandy  tradeis  governed,  are  in  some  degree  siaaular 
to  those  established  for  breweries,  a  detail  of  tiiem  wooM  affi»rd  Mttle 
interest.    In  various  parts  of  France,  distillation  is  carried  en  ftom 
both  white  and  red  grapes ;  tbe  fermentation  of  the  red  is  not  gene- 
rally so  perfbct  aa  that  of  the  white,  the  spkit  from  the  red  heii^ 
less  palatable.    No  reason,  however,  has  been  assigned  fbr  lius  diff^ 
rehee,  which  may,  perhaps,  arise  from  a  want  of  proper  attention  (o 
the  fermentation ;  several  sorts  of  wine  admitting  of  diffarent  degrees 
of  attenuation.    Experiments  have  shewn  that  the  deoompeaition  of 
the  white  exceeds  that  of  the  red  grape  fi^om  90  to  S5  per  cent.    In 
this  country,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  continent,  ti  gnat  mistahe 
has  been  committed  in  the  improper  selectien  of  the  grnp^  intended 
ftr  (fistiflaiibn.    It  must  appear  evident  that  bad  frmt  cmnot  prodoos 
good  Aittfc,  and  it  may,  therefor^  be  inferred,  that  it  is,  in  a  greot 
measure,  owing  to  this  want  of  discrimination  that  .an  asferier  li^onr 
is  produced.    The  French  are  chargeable  with  not  aepalratmgf  ^^^ 
commencement  of  the  vintage,  the  wines  intended  for  drink  fron^^^*^ 
to  be  converted  into  brandies ;  hence  it  frMpienay  happens  that  gene- 
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rom  and  good  wines, wUch  nuglil  bo  dronkwitlioot  any  modtteatknit 
are  lacrifiood  to  the  stilly  whUe,  on  the  oontrary,  the  thin  ■mall  wmes, 
both  red  and  white,  are  set  i^art  for  the  iable^to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  grower,  seller,  and  consumer.  To  make  a  superior  brandy,  the 
fruit,  or  wine,  to  be  distilled,  should  be  of  the  best  description. 
Fwrnerly,  aromatic  seeds  and  juices  were  made  use  of  as  necessary 
ingredients,  but  that  practioe  has  been  long  abandoned,  since  it  was 
found  that  a  pure  gjant  was  more  easily  obtained  from  the  simple 
formented  juice  Of  the  grape,  than  from  any  mixture  to  which  recourse 
had  been  made. 

The  general  mediod  now  observed  in  the  manufiMsture  of  brandy 
^ifiera  in  nothing  from  that  practised  in  the  distillation  of  malt- wash, 
vr  molasses  in  Great  Britain,  except  that  a  little  of  the  natural  lee  is 
thrown  into  the  still  along  with  the  wine  to  improre  the  ^vour. 
The  stiDs  generally  employed  are  made  of  copper,  set  in  brick-work, 
with  proper  flues  and  diunpers,  and  difRer  in  their  conformation  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  or  ci^rice  of  the  owners.  In  some  of  them  the  bot- 
toms are  broad,  in  others,  narrow.  The  most  common  and  appro- 
priate  form  is  that  of  a  frnstrum  of  a  cone,  with  a  concare  bottom, 
haTing  the  greater  base  upwards.  From  its  construction,  the  bottsn 
reoeiTes  the  force  of  the  flame  with  greater  precision  than  if  it  were 
flat ;  and  from  its  convexity  inside,  the  sediment  foils  on  that  part  of 
the  bottom  resting  on  the  brick-work,  and  by  this  means  saves  burn- 
ing, and  the  consequent  empyreumatical  flavour  which  might  be 
given  to  the  spirit.  The  stiUs  are  worked  slowly  and  cautiously,  and 
the  fluid  kept  at  a  regular  temperature^  so  tiiatthe  spirit  may  be  drawn 
off  as  pure  as  possible. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  French  chemists  and  the  unlimited  means 
which  they  have  had  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  have  enabled 
them  to  eflect  improvements  in  the  construction  of  stiDs  and  of  distiUii^ 
madunery,  which  have  considerably  fodlitated  the  progress  of  this 
farandi  of  business ;  and  a  still  has  been  lately  employed  by  M.  Charles 
Dero«ne,so  contrived  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  continuous  distilla* 
tion,  without  being  attended  with  extraordinary  expense  in  fuel,  or  any 
of  the  diiBadvantages  of  the  ordinary  stills.  A  description  of  this 
apparatus  appeared  of  such  importance,  that  I  procured,  through  a 
friend  at  Paris,  a  copy  of  the  original  design  as  engraved  by  Bernard 
and  Dekme.  The  conception  of  this  still  origmated  with  M.  Collier 
Blumenthal,who,  in  1819,  assigned  it  to  M.  Derosne,  by  whom,  in  an 
improved  state,  it  was  exhibited  in  October,  1827,  at  Paris,  before  the 
Sodety  for  the  promotion  of  French  industry,  when,  from  its  superi- 
ority, he  obtained  the  gold  medal. 
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An  af  paratns  of  this  description  on  the  largest  scalo  can  distil  from 
10  to  12,000  litres  of  wine,  (each  2,113  pints)  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  produce  from  1,500  to  1,600  litres  of  alcohol,  or  fi-om  21  to 
2,400  litres  of  brandy,  22  degrees  over  proof.  One  of  the  great 
benefits  of  this  still  is,  that  of  requiring  no  water  for  condensation,  the 
wine  itself  serving  that  purpose,  and  its  bringing  over,  without  inter- 
ruption, a  continued  stream  of  spirit  of  sufficient  strength  for  market- 
able purposes. 

The  body  consists  of  a  boiler,  or  still  A,  (sometimes  two  are 
employed  as  in  the  engraving,)  surmounted  by  a  large  cylinder,  B, 
which  is  divided  into  compartments  by  a  number  of  copper  shelves 
perforated  with  holes.  Through  these  the  vapour  rises,  and,  in  its 
ascent,  comes  in  contact  with  the  wine  to  be  distilled,  descending 
through  the  same  perforations,  so  that  both  are  retarded  in  their  pro- 
gress and  blended  together ;  the  lighter  material  still  continuing  to 
rise  through  C,  till  at  length  it  gains  the  condenser  D,  a  copper 
cylinder  in  which  a  worm  is  placed  horizontally.  This  condenser  is 
filled  with  wine,  which,  while  it  serves  the  purpose  of  condensing  the 
vapours  in  the  worm,  becomes  itself  heated ;  and,  in  that  state,  is 
conveyed  to  the  still  by  the  junction  pipe  5  and  6.  To  collect  the 
spirit  thus  condensed,  each  coil  of  the  worm  has,  at  the  bottom, 
a  tube  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  liquor,  either  in  the  refri- 
geratory E,  by  the  upper  long  inclined  tube,  or  by  the  lower  one 
sent  back  again  to  the  rectifier,  or  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  marked 
C,  for  re-distillation.  At  h  rising  from  the  discharge-cock  a,  is  a 
glaiss  tube  to  show  the  height  of  the  liquor  in  the  boilers,  A  A'',  and  in 
the  first  still  forms  a  junction  at  the  pipe  c.  The  glass  tube  e  shows 
the  process  in  the  rectifier,  which  is  only  an  extension  of  the  lower 
column  B ;  while  the  tube  /  shows  the  progress  in  that  part  of  the 
cylinder  near  the  narrow  pipe  at  8,  where  the  vapour  passes  into  the 
first  coO  of  the  worm  in  the  condenser  D,  which  is  divided  into  two 
chambers  by  a  partition  at  A,  but  having  a  communication  at  the 
lower  part  near  the  coils.  The  still  is  charged  from  the  receiver  F, 
through  a  cock  at  t.  This  receiver  is  filled  from  the  superior  one  G, 
by  means  of  a  ball-cock  at  v,  the  ball  floating  on  the  top  at  u,  which 
opens  or  closes  the  cock,  according  as  the  liquor  in  it  increases  or 
diminishes ;  and  thus  regulates  the  quantity  of  wine  required  to  be 
distilled  in  a  given  time.  The  liquor  in  the  receiver  F,  is  conveyed 
to  the  still,  through  the  funnel  and  pipe  at  8  and  9,  communicating  at 
the  bottom  witk  the  refrigeratory,  £,  and,  rising  through  that  vessel, 
enters  into  the  condenser,  D,  by  the  pipe  8  and  7,  having  a  small  tube 
at  its  apex,  n,  which  is  always  open.    The  refrigeratory,  E,  contains  a 
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wona  into  wUdi  the  coiid«iuMd  Taponr  panes  througli  the  pipe  at  4, 
haying  at  bottom  a  oock/»,  for  emptying  the  remel ;  also  a  oock  at  o 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  off  water  when  the  work  ia  finishing.  H  is 
a  hydrometer  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  refrigeratory  £,  with 
a  thermometer  to  ascertiun  the  temperature  and  strength  of  the 
spirits  which  run  into  the  receiver.  On  the  top  of  the  first  boiler.  A, 
is  a  safety  pipe,  d.  The  figures  1, 2  are  the  junction  between  A,  B, 
and  C.  The  pipe  11  and  11"',  with  a  cock  at  ^,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  to  the  rectifier,  C,  the  weaker  spirit  firom  the  near  coils  of 
the  worm  in  D.  The  pipe  12, 12",  brings  by  means  of  the  two  coda 
(h  and  t,)  the  Uquor  condensed  in  the  posterior  part  of  D  into  the 
superior  part  of  G.  The  figure  13  shows  a  tube  that  communicates 
with  B  inside  the  boiler  A%  but  this  is  most  frequently  dispensed 
with.  The  cock  J  is  used  for  emptying  into  B  the  liquid  to  be  dis- 
tilled and  contained  iu  D,  when  the  operation  is  finished.  The  letters 
A,  /,  m,  mark  the  openings  into  the  upper  partof  D,and  are  kept  shut 
and  luted  during  the  operation.  In  these  openings,  are  small  pipes, 
two  at  A,  one  of  which  is  generally  kept  shut,  and  the  other  goes  down 
a  few  inches  into  the  liquid  in  D,  and  rmnains  chiefly  open  to  pfevent 
accidents. 

Before  commencmg  work,  A  must  be  filled  with  wine  nndl  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  pipe  6.  A''  is  also  filled  to  the  height  of 
six  inches  above  the  disehaige  pipe  «•  Before  the  fire  is  aj^lied  to 
the  boiler,  all  the  otiier  parts  of  the  apparatus  must  be  fitted  with 
wine.  The  two  receivers,  6  and  F,  must  be  also  full,  and  when  the 
condenser,  D,  and  the  refiigeratory,  £,  are  foil,  the  further  admis- 
sion of  liquor  is  preventod  until  tiM  wine  in  the  coppers  has  parted 
with  its  spirit,andthe  fluid  in  the  condenser  is  of  such  a  heat,  as  to  be 
admissible  into  the  distilling  column,  B.  When  that  part  of  the  con- 
denser, D,  which  rests  upon  G,  is  so  warm  that  the  hand  camiot  be 
kept  upon  it,  the  cock,  ty  at  the  reeeirer  F  b  opened.  At  this  stage, 
begins  what  is  termed  the  ctmiinual  process,  since  the  supply  of  the 
vessels  with  wine,  the  evaporation,  condensation,  and  cooling,  go  on 
independently,  attention  to  the  ^e  being  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  system  practised  by  this  apparatus  is  founded  on  the  action  of 
the  vapour  produced  in  A,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  liqni^l 
which  runs  from  ¥  to  D  i  and  to  r^ralato  this  and  ascertain  what 
was  passbg  in  the  apparatus,  the  indicators,  e  and  /,  were  contrived. 
A  damper,  as  shown  at  2r,  has  also  been  made  to  modemte  or  accele- 
rate the  action  of  the  fire.  When  the  distiUation  is  rapid,  and  the 
vapour  is  quickly  oondensed,  the  liquid  may  rise  in  the  column,  and 
when  perceptible  at  the  middle  of  the  indicator,  at  r,  it  may  be  eon^ 
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daded  that  tbere  is  toe  nnuli  of  the  aqaeoiu  Ttpoiir  furnished  by  A. 
The  fire  must  then  he  decreased  by  pndiing  the  damper  into  the 
chimBey.  When  the  liquor  in  /  is  seen  coloured,  it  is  then  also  neces- 
sary to  abckai  the  action  of  the  fire,  lest  there  might  be  an  admixture 
of  the  liquid  paasii^f^  through  D,  with  the  spirit  as  condensed  in  the 
worm  during  the  progress  to  £ ;  or  the  same  end  may  be  aceom- 
pliahed  by  a  pnwapt  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  D. 

When  there  is  occasion  to  stop  the  working  for  four  or  five  days, 
the  MKMt  aasple  method  of  leaving  the  apparatus  in  such  a  state  as  to 
be  readily  resumed,  is  to  extinguish  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  wine  has 
eeaaed  to  run  from  6 ;  by  which  means,  a  charge  will  remain  in  the 
different  compartments,  sufficient  for  the  rensommencement  of 
operations. 

This  very  ingenieus  invention  has  not  been  appUed  in  Great  Britain 
so  te  as  I  can  learn,  because  it  has  been  strongly  urged  as  an  objec« 
tioB,  that  the  heavy  and  inspissated  consistenctf  of  our  malt-wash  would 
not  readily  flow  through  the  minute  perforations  in  the  shelves  of  the 
cylinders,  while  it  would  subject  the  machinery  to  interruptions  and 
accidents^  to  which  it  would  not  be  so  liaUe  in  the  distillation  of 
wines.  If  this  objection  could  be  overcome  by  any  modification  or 
improvement  the  revenue  might  be  readily  secured^  as  there  is  no 
part  of  this  aj^aratus  which  could  be  converted  to  an  improper  pur- 
pose;  while,  firom  the  little  expense  attending  the  working  of  it^ 
persons  of  limited  capkal  might  find  it  their  interest  to  emi4oy  such 
a  machine. 

It  is  common  among  provincial  distillers  in  France,  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  iqyirits  by  putting  a  quantity  of  the  brandy,  as  it  runs 
from  the  still,  into  a  dear  glass  bottle  of  four  or  five  inches  in  lengthy 
swollen  at  the  centre,  which,  when  wdl  shaken,  enaUes  them  to 
determine  by  the  sise  and  stability  of  the  head,  the  quality  of  the 
liquor  and  the  state  of  the  still:  although  this  is  an  old  and  a  common 
practice,  yet  all  the  improvements  in  the  use  of  the  hydrometer  are 
fully  known  and  practised  by  the  French  distillers. 

The  stiUs  are  worked  by  small  fiiggots,  chiefly  of  ash :  the  head  of 
the  still  is  taken  off  at  each  time  of  charging,  and  the  furnace  filled 
with  wood.  The  dampers  are  then  closed  and  not  opened,  unless  the 
fire  is  too  dull,  or  in  order  to  give  it  air.  This  requires  caution,  for 
if  the  fire  get  strong,  there  is  danger  that  the  stiU  may  be  burned  or 
the  head  Uown  off}  to  prevent  which,  cold  water  is  thrown  on  the 
head  and  worm,  an  expedient  that  not  only  oootributes  to  cool  the 
still,  bnt  to  deprive  the  liquor  of  its  pungency.  Great  quantities  of 
brandy  are  distilled  at  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle,  Cogniac,  and  in  the 
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department  of  Cliarente,  t!ie  Isle  of  Rh^,  Orleans,  Buis,  Poictiers, 
Anglers,  Tours,  Nantes,  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Montpellier. 

In  the  time  of  Ambrose  Par^,  who  was  physician  to  Charles  IX. 
and  Henry  III.,  stills  were  made  in  the  country  of  glass  and  tin;  the 
former  were  considered  the  best,  but  some  were  made  of  potter*« 
earth  shaped  in  various  ways,  some  cylindrical,  viz.  round  and  oblong,- 
others  twisted,  &c.*  He  gives  a  receipt  for  the  mannfactoreof  pure 
aqua  vitcBj  which  was  obtained  by  a  seven-fold  rectification,  and  was 
considered  a  very  valuable  medicine  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  diseases 
proceeding  from  frigidity,  wounds  and  punctures  of  the  nerves,  syn- 
cope,  gangrene,  and  putrescence.  It  was  used  by  itself,  as  well  as  to 
form  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines.  He  also  mentions  a  liquor  similar 
to  that  distilled  in  China  from  the  flesh  of  sheep,  which,  he  says,  was  a 
restorative.  This  liquor  was  extracted  from  the  fiesh  of  calves,  kids, 
chickens,  fat-hens,  partridges,  and  cock-pheasants,  pounded  small; 
to  which  were  added  some  barley,  the  juice  of  fresh  roses,  with  a  little 
citron  and  cinnamon-water ;  the  produce  of  these  formed  the  liquor. 

In  the  North  of  France,  distillation  is  carried  on  from  rye  and 
barley  malt,  and  at  Dunkirk  and  other  places,  cattle  are  fed  on  the 
grains,  wash,  and  refuse  of  the  distilleries,  as  in  Ireland  and  Scothmd. 
These  distilleries  are  not  more  than  one-tenth  the  size  of  onr  own 
establishments ;  and  the  old  mode  of  fermenting  the  wash  on  the 
grains  is  practised  there,  as  is  common  with  the  Flemish  and  Dntch. 
In  the  operation  only  one  still  is  used ;  bat  the  required  strength  is 
obtained  by  repeated  distillations.  In  Normandy,  a  spirit  is  made 
from  sour  apples,  which  partakes  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  fruit;  and 
another  spirit  is  manufactured,  termed  Eau  cTvie  de  ble.  A  great  deal 
of  brandy  is  made  from  cider  generally,  also  from  simp  and  molasses, 
particularly  where  there  are  sugar-houses.  A  spirit  resembling  whis- 
key is  also  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  sloe-tree*  Some  of  this  is 
manufactured  by  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ThionviUe, 
and  is  preferred  by  many  to  real  brandy.  The  fruit  when  quite  ripe 
is  gathered,  and  with  the  kernel  bruised  to  a  pulp,  in  which  state  it 
undergoes  fermentation  for  some  days,  and  is  afterwards  distilled. 

In  some  parts  of  the  North  of  France,  the  root  of  the  Jerusalem 
SLTixchoke^Helianthus  tuberosusjyhna  been  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  distillation.  The  wash  made  from  this  vegetable  is  found  to  yield 
a  very  pure,  strong  spirit,  which  resembles  that  obtained  from  the 
grape  more  than  any  other  substitute  that  has  hitherto  been  tried. 
As  the  root  grows  readily  in  Great  Britain  and  might  be  cultivated 
abundantly,  it  would  be  well  to  try  the  experiment  here,  as  we  have 

•  Fare's  Works,  folio,  c.  3.  p.  848. 
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no  medium  spirit  betireen  genuine  French  bran<1y  and  tlie  fiery  pro-* 
duce  of  grain,  sold  under  the  denominations  of  gin  and  whiskey.  In 
IreUind,  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  would  be  attended  with  great 
adrantage,  since  it  thrires  well  in  a  boggy  soil,  and  in  a  countu^  like 
it,  where  there  are  so  many  unreclaimed  and  waste  lands,  its  culture 
would  be  a  profitable  speculation,  for,  while  the  roots  would  afford  a' 
fine  material  for  distillation,  the  tops  would  yield  more  fodder  than 
the  same  space  of  ground,  if  sown  with  ordinary  grain. 

From  potato*berries,  large  quantities  of  brandy  have  been  distilled 
in  France  for  some  years  past.  The  process  is  very  simple :  tho 
berries  being  gathered  at  full  maturity,  are  then  carefidly  bruised  by 
means  of  cylinders,  the  pulp  is  put  into  vats,  and  left  to  ferment ; 
when  this  is  finished,  it  is  distilled  and  brandy  is  obtained  nineteen 
d^^ees  in  strength  (nearly  Dutch  proof,)  being  at  the  rate  of  a  hec- 
tolitre (one  hundred  quarts,)  for  every  twenty  or  twenty*four  hecto* 
litres  of  uncrushed  berries.  This  spirit  is  pretty -well  flavoured. 
Some  say  tliat  these  berries  produce,  after  fermentation,  as  much  brandy 
as  the  grapes  of  Lorraine ;  tliese,  however,  yield  little  less  than  half 
their  volume  in  wine,  which,  one  year  with  another,  affords  about  one->' 
tenth  of  strong  brandy. 

From  the  potato  itself,  large  quantities  of  spirit  arc  di*awn,  and  the 
French  have  been  particularly  successful  in  the  management  of  this' 
distillation  and  in  procuring  the  greatest  produce.  But  as  the  process 
is  fully  treated  of  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  further  on  it  here. 

DistiUation  from  beet-root  is  also  carried  on  in  different  places  in 
France,  and  theFrench  people  have  arrived  to  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
this  manufacture  surpassing  anything  yet  attempted  in  Great  Britain* 
The  long  struggle  between  England  and  France,  during  the  domi- 
nation of  Buonaparte,  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  and  to  the 
various  uses  to  whicli  it  has  been  applic^d.  Sugar  was  so  largely 
extracted  from  it,  that  it  served  as  a  good  substitute  for  foreign  sup- 
plies-; and  it  has  been  so  extensively  grown  that  it  now  affords  a  most 
valuable  mateiial  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits.  The  sugar  is  gene- 
rally in  the  proportion  of  seven  or  eight  parts  to  one  hundred  parts, 
of  the  root ;  and  it  is  computed  that  a  hectare  of  land,  (nearly  two- 
aud  one-half  acres,)  yields  two  thousand  four  hundred  kilogrammes, 
(47  cwts.  36  lbs),  and  such  is  its  extent  of  culture,  that  some  growers 
obtain  from  7  to  8,000  cwts.  annually.  It  has  been .  cakulated  that 
the  i:ultivation  and  other  incidental  expenses  do  not  cost  the  farmer 
more  than  from  Hve  to  eight  shillings  the  hectare.  When  the  sugar 
iti  prepared  and  the  molasses  is  completely  drained  from  the   vats,' 
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the  pulp  aflbrdt  little  leta  noarkluiieiit  for  cettle»  than  the  iwyt  in  its 
natural  state ;  and  the  residuiun  of  the  distillery  has  latterly  been  oon- 
verted  into  potash.  A  manufiictoryy  exclusively  for  this  pupose, 
has,  i^is  stated,  heen  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Valenciennes. 
-  The  works  employed  in  the  maonfactnre  of  beet-root  sngar,  through* 
out  France,  amount  to  iq^wards  of  four  hundred,  and  the  produce  is 
stated  to  be  thurty  milhons  of  kilogrammes.  Such  is  the  ardour  widi 
which  the  Frendi  are  saidr4o  pursue  the  trade,  that  Femey,  once  tlie 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  has  been  turned  intoa  manu£Mtory 
of  thb  article.  Chestnuts  have  been  latterly  used  for  the  extraction 
of  sugar ;  and,  in  many  instances,  they  are  said  to  yield  a  proportion 
above  that  of  the  beet-root.  But,  without  entering  into  fordier  par* 
tibculars,  it  may  be  generally  observed  that  as  France  exceeds  almost 
all  other  European  countries  of  equal  extent  in  the  variety  and  rieh- 
ness  of  its  v^etable  treasures,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  more 
comprdiousive  view  of  the  matters  on  which  a  people  so  speeohitire 
and  ingenious  might  exercise  their  industry.  It  may  therefore  suffice 
to  say,  that  the  spirits  drawn  from  materiab  other  than  the  grape, 
have  been  estimated  at  95,000  hectolitres  at  a  strength  of  19^  bj 
Cartier's  areometre. 

'  A  great  quantity  of  the  brandy  and  spirits  manufactured  in  France 
IS  used  in  the  making  of  liqueurs  in  which  the  French  have  always 
excelled.  The  introductioil  of  these  beverages  took  place,  according 
to  Eieckman,  in  the  year  1593,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Henry  XL  when  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  Catherine  De  Medicis.  The 
art  of  making  them  was  derived  from  the  Italians,  to  whom  the  inven* 
tion  is  attributed ;  they  were  termed  by  them  Itquarif  and  vended 
through  foreign  countries  under  that  appeUation*  Thdr  j^easiiig 
palatable  qualities  ensured  them  a  ready  admission  to  the  tables  of  the 
great,  while  their  seemingly  mild  and  medicinal  properties  ofiered  a 
temptation  to  the  weak  and  delicate,  whose  constitutional  debility 
required  a  succession  of  artificial  stimulants.  Louis  XIV.  became  so 
addicted  to  them  in  hb  old  age,  that  he  could  scarcdly  endure  exis* 
tence  without  them.  A  list  of  these  compounds,  with  the  mode  of 
making  them^  would  occupy  a  small  volume ;  and  it  is  to  be  fesred 
that  advantage  is  too  frequently  taken  of  the  innoeency  of  the  nsmey 
to  cover  an  indulgence  in  stronger  liquors. 

In  making  brandy  from  the  skins  of  the  gnqfie,  it  has  been  IstelT 
discovered  that  the  presence  of  the  stones  communicates  an  empyren- 
matical  taste  to  the  liquor ;  and  hence  it  has  been  recommended  to 
separate  them  not  only  on  that  account,  but  as  a  profiuble  specula' 
tion,  since  an  oil  of  a  very  superior  description  can  be  obtained  from 
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the  stones,  that  angwers  as  a  htglily  raliiable  hiinp-oil,  as  well  as  being 
preferable  to  many  other  (mIs  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  table.  As 
a  lamp-oil  it  yields  a  briDiaat  flame  without  either  smoke  or  smell,  and 
b  of  so  good  a  nature  that  an  ounce  of  it>  subjected  for  an  hour  to  a 
heat  of  176*  of  Fahrenheiti  loses  only  forty  gnuns. 

The  value  of  the  brandy  annually  exported  amountedi  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  to  5,852,900  livres  ;  in  1778,  to 
4,660,221 ;  in  1784,  to  11,350,200  ;  in  1787,  to  14,657,80o!  In  the 
year  1789,  there  were  exported  to  the  fialtic^  17,800  hogsheads,  and 
in  1790,  18,222.*  Townsend,  when  he  visited  Montpellier  in  1787, 
purchased  the  best  wine  for  one  half-penny  per  quart.  The  abun- 
dance at  that  time  was  so  disproportioned  to  the  demand,  that  the 
inhabitants  distilled  as  much  as  freighted  32  vessels,  containing 
2,400,000  gallons,  the  principal  part  of  wMch,  he  says,  was  smuggled 
into  England.f  Notwithstanding  this  vast  manufsM^ure,  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  spirits  into  France  is  sometimes  very  considerable. 
In  1787,  the  value  of  the  corn  spirits  imported,  amounted  to  1,874,000 
livres,  and  that  of  wine-brandy  to  3,715,000. 

The  revenue  arising  to  the  state,  according  to  Young,  from  the 
duties  on  wine  and  home*made  spirits,  amounted  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XVI,  to  56,250,181  livres,  or  £2,460,444  sterling. 
Bat  it  was  not  near  so  much  during  the  late  revolutionary  wars ;  it 
haSy  however,  since  the  general  peace  of  Europe  increased  to  a  degree 
highly  beneficial  to  the  French  nation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  so  great  was  the  export  of  this  commodity,  that  the 
port  of  Bourdeaux  alone,  sent  out  in  one  year  1,350  vessels  laden 
with  wme  to  the  amount  of  13,429  tuns.  In  the  time  of  M.  Lavoi- 
sier, there  were  consumed  in  Paris  281,000  muids  of  wine,  brandy, 
cider,  and  beer,  amounting  to  18,928,000  bottles.  In  1822,  France 
exported  to  England  1,179,687  gallons  of  brandy.  The  annual 
exports  of  wine  in  France,  are  computed  to  be  22,000,000  gallons, 
valued  at  £2,000,000  sterling ;  but  these  form  only  ^  part  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  the  country.  The  consumption  in 
Paris  alone,  amounted,  in  1834,  to  596,585  hectolitres  of  wine ;  27,794 
of  brandy ;  12,352  of  cider  and  perry;  and  of  beer  to  78,948  hectolitres. 
The  wine-shops  in  the  city,  in  1833,  were  2,000  ;  while  through  the 
entire  country,  the  wine-seDers  numbered  240,000,  and  the  consump- 
tion averaged  eighteen  g^ons  for  each  individual.  The  total  sums 
levied  on  the  wines  amounted,  in  1835,  to  £12,833,333  sterling. 

*  Oddy  on  European  Commerce. 

t  Townsend's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp,  47,  48, 
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Tke  market  for  wine  in  Park  b  hAd  in  a  large  sqoare  called  HeUle 
aux  riaf«  and  ooyers  a  space  of  325,000  square  yards.  It  is  divided 
into  streets,  with  stores  on  each  side*  named  after  different  kinds  of 
winesy  or  districts  where  the  best  descriptions  are  produced.  One  of 
the  lai^  buildings  is  appropriated  for  brandy,  and  the  others  are  set 
uptaet  for  wines.;  while  snitahie  accommodations  are  provided  for  the 
merchants  and  the  officers^  who  superintend  the  entrance  and  deliyer j 
of  the  wines.  Here  the  dealers  resort  to  select  and  make  purchases 
of  such  liquors  as  they  require.  It  was  computed  that  these  buildings 
would  contain  from  6  to  700,000  casks,  each  of  which  pays  a  duty  of 
ten*penee,  and  sometimes  fifteen  hundred  are  entered  in  a  day  ;  the 
quantity  being  measured  and  certified  by  the  officers.  This  market- 
place forms  a  sort  of  promenade  and  is  attractive  from  its  appearance^ 
having  rows  of  trees  planted,  and  some  of  the  buildings  surrounded 
with  terraces.  This  commodious  and  extensive  structure  is  a  further 
illustration  of  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  Buonaparte.  The  wines 
sold  out  of  this  market  to  merchants  and  others,  in  one  year^  have 
amounted  to  4,000,000  of  hectolitres. 

The  rate  of  wine  in  Paris  may  be  considered  rather  high,  when 
compared  with  the  country  prices,  bat  this  is  owing  to  the  duty  and 
the  various  expenses  attending  its  conveyance  to  the  capitaL  The 
Vin  de  Macon  varies  from  eleven-pence  to  one  shilling  and  two^pence 
the  bottle.  Indifferent  Bourdeax  sells  at  six-pence,  while  Champagne 
of  the  best  quality  brings  from  four  to  five  shillings  the  bottle ;  and 
other  wines  are  sold,  according  to  their  quality,  in  similar  proportions. 
The  environs  of  the  city  are  filled  with  little  ale-houses,  termed  guin- 
guettesy  where  the  middling  clases  resort  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  to 
regale  themselves  with  wine  and  other  beverages,  which  can  be 
obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate  there,  than  in  the  city.  The  wine  made  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris  is  very  inferior,  and  b  termed  Vin  de 
Surenne,  from  its  indifferent  character. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  French  distilled  and  fermented  liquors, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  in  a  country  where  there  is  such  a 
redundance  of  valuable  wines,  the  restrictions  of  commerce  should 
have  rendered  access  to  these  commodities  so  difficult,  and  their  gene- 
ral use  so  limited  on  account  of  the  heavy  duties  imposed  on  them* 
In  many  parts  of  France,  (particularly  in  the  south-west,)  as  observed 
by  Dr.  Bowring,  the  wine-cellars  are  glutted,  and  people  complain  of 
the  want  of  a  ready  sale,  and  ruin,  in  many  cases,  stares  the  unfor- 
tunate growers  in  the  face ;  since  they  have,  been  known  in  some 
instances  to  sell  their  wine  at  a  half-penny  a  bottlej  whilein  the  region 
bordering  on  the  Moselle,  they  bare  disposed  of  it  at  from  three-half* 
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penee  to  two-pence  a  galloii.  When  wines  can  be  procured  at  so 
cheap  a  rate,  it  migbt  be  for  the  general  interest  of  the  country  were 
the  duties  reduced  so  low  as  to  permit  a  free  intercourse  between  the 
British  and  French  nations.  Many  of  our  manufactures  would  natn- 
raUy  be  receiyed  in  exchange,  and,  as  it  would  rettere  the  wine* 
growers  of  their  superabundant  produce,  it  would  giye  an  impetus  to 
our  home-trade,  and  prore  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  countries. 

Habit  has  rendered  our  palates  familiar  with  Portuguese  and  Spa« 
nish  wines,  particularly  with  the  fbrraer,  to  which  it  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  said  we  haye  been  slayes,  to  the  almost  total  exdosion  of 
the  superior  wines  of  other  nations.  The  Methnen  treaty  has  been 
for  some  time  abrogated ;  but  although  the  duties  on  French  wines 
have  since  become  the  same  as  on  other  imported  wines,  yet  the  duty 
is  stiD  too  high.  Were  some  further  reduction  made  in  this  respect, 
it  would  ultimately  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  national  revenue,  and 
prove  beneficial  in  its  consequences  to  the  moral  state  of  the  people 
of  this  empire,  by  diminishing  the  use  of  numy  of  those  deleterious 
beverages,  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  lower  classes  are  so  strongly 
addicted.     A  table  of  the  exports  will  be  found  in  the  Addenda. 

Pew  countries,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,^should  afibrd 
better  wine  than  Italy  ;  and  although  rakia  is  imported,  an  excellent 
brandy  is  manufactured  in  di£Ferent  states.  The  classical  reader  is  so 
^miliar  with  the  virtues  and  excellence  of  the  produce  of  its  ancient 
vineyards,  as  to  make  a  description  and  encomium  almost  unneces- 
sary ;  its  history,  therefore,  would  afford  little  interest  while  it  is  so 
imperfectly  known,  that  it  cannot  be  clearly  shewn  to  whom  the 
country  is  indebted  for  its  introduction.  To  Janus,  stripped  of  his 
fabulous  clothing,  the  Italians  are  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  and  the  use  of  wine,  to  the  effects  of  which  he  fell 
a  victim  by  a  body  of  drunkards,  who,  while  labouring  under  its  influ- 
ence, imagined  they  had  been  poisoned  by  him.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  so  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water,  as  to 
render  the  prospect  always  delightful.  The  plantations,  which  are 
picturesque  and  numerous,  are  intermingled  with  fruit  trees  of  every 
description,  while  the  oak  and  the  poplar  serve  as  supporters  to  the 
vine,  the  branches  of  which,  spreading  in  every  direction,  train  the 
clusters  of  fruit,  as  they  fall,  into  festoons,  and  cover  them  with  a  lux- 
nriant  canopy.  The  walls  of  the  cottages  are  often  found  covered 
with  vines,  while  the  approaches  to  the  doors  are  under  an  umbrage 
of  fragrant  fruits  and  flowers.  In  other  situations  the  vines  are  sup- 
ported by  trellises  of  reeds  or  poles,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
innumerable  ranges  of  espaliers  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
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Ererf  vine  plantalion  contains  a  haadaome  cottage  for  die  Tiiie-dressery 
and  all  ham  the  appearance  of  active  and  animated  indnstiy. 

In  00  direrrified  and  loxoriant  a  land  as  Italy,  the  wines  most  be  in 
proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  management  of  the  Tine- 
yards.  At  one  period,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  wine 
was  so  cheap,  that  a  gallon  of  it  was  sold  for  less  than  three-fisfftiungs, 
and  a  modem  traveller  says,  that  a  goblet  of  the  best  sort  can  be  par- 
chased  for  the  same  money.  For  many  years,  however,  the  Italiani 
have  paid  little  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  no  ground, 
generally  speaking,  being  exclusively  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 
The  vines  are  commonly  planted  without  distinction  of  species,  on  the 
edges  of  com  fields,  trained  upon  trees,  or  found  qN>ntaneon8ly  cbun- 
bmng  on  hedge  rows,  and  shooting  up' trees  to  the  hdght  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet,  affording  the  peasant  without  toil,  a  sufficient  supply 
of  wine  for  his  own  consumption.  The  vine  being  but  an  object  of 
minor  consideration,  no  pains  are  taken  in  the  tillage  of  the  vine- 
yards, in  gathering  the  grapes,  in  selecting  the  good  grapes  firom  the 
bad,  nor  in  cleanliness  during  the  operations  of  treading,  fermenta- 
tion, or  in  cashing  and  preserving  the  wine  when  manufiustured. 

The  calcareous  hills  in  the  centre  of  Tuscany  are  said  to  prodooe 
the  best  wines  in  Italy,  and  they  are  distinguished  by  different  appd- 
lations  from  the  names  of  various  kinds  of  grapes  firom  which  they 
are  produced,  as  Aleatico^  Columbanoy  Tribbiano^  Vermuxia,  Sfc,  all 
red  wines.  Among  the  white  wines  formerly  made  in  Tuscany,  was 
the  Verdea,  a  greenish  coloured  liquor,  the  favourite  of  Frederick  II. 
of  E^russia,  and  much  celebrated  by  travellers.  The  white  muscadel 
wines  of  Albano  and  Monte-Fiascone,  and  the  red  and  white  wines 
of  Orvieto,  are  of  an  inferior  description,  though  the  produce  of  the 
Church  territory. 

In  Naples,  wines  ore  abundant,  both  red  and  white :  many  of  them 
rank  high ;  the  best  kind,  termad  Lacryma  Christie  is  produced  from 
the  vineyards  near  Vesuvius.  A  notion  prevails  that  tiiis  wine ongbt 
not  to  be  drank  by  any  but  those  long  accustomed  to  the  climate. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion,  for,  if  not  taken  to 
excess,  there  is  no  more  danger  to  be  apprehended  firom  it  than  uc^ 
any  of  the  other  wines  of  Europe,  the  proximity  to  Vesuvius  having  no 
influence  whatever  on  its  valuable  properties.  The  city  of  Pompeii*  so 
long  buried  under  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  is  mantied  with  vineym^ 
planted  on  the  lava  by  which  it  was  overwhelmed ;  and  until  174o, 
the  wine-growers  were  ignorant  that  they  were  trampling  on  the  rouis 
of  a  once  populous  and  magnificent  city,  within  whose  walls  va 
Falernian,  the  Coecuban,  and  the  Rh»tican  once  flowed  to  the  iwp*' 
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ratbn  al  MMne  of  the  best  barAi  that  ever  stnick  the  lyre.  The  y  iilue 
of  the  wine  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  oonsumed  may  be  inferred 
from  the  number  of  pnblie  taverns  disooyered  within  the  roins  of 
Hercnhuieam  being  no  lera  than  900,  while  in  Pompeii  the  counters 
and  flaggons  that  were  chained  to  the  posts,  indicated  the  estimation 
in  which  that  beyerage  was  held.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  yiUas 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  the  wine-  cellars  are  placed,  as  Columella  directs, 
at  a  distance  from  the  bath  and  bake-house. 

In  Calabria,  vines  produce  after  being  two  years  planted,  and  bear 
during  sixty  and  sometimes  one  hundred  years.  The  wines  are  various 
in  quality,  owing  to  the  g^dness  of  the  fruit  and  the  process  in  the 
making.  The  Palina  and  Nicostra  are  said  to  be  good  for  eight  years, 
while  others,  particularly  the  red  wines  of  Monte  Leone,  do  not  keep 
above  three  years,  and  the  white  wines  not  much  beyond  six  months. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Gieraee  is  made  the  vino  GreeOyK  rich,  sweet,  white 
wine,  the  produce  of  vines  brought  originally  fi^m  Greece.*  Around 
Reggio,  vineyards  are  numerous  and  the  wine  is  of  good  quality. 
Were  proper  encouragement  given  to  the  rearing  of  vines,  Calabria 
miglit  be  made  to  yield  a  superior  class  of  wines,  but  unfortunately 
the  poor  peasantry  have  little  interest  in  this,  or  any  other  improve- 
ment of  the  soil,  beyond  what  supports  existence,  as  they  have  been 
greatly  oppressed  by  the  heavy  exactions  of  their  rulers. 

No  country  should  be  supplied  with  a  better  wine  than  Italy,  as 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  intoxicating  beverage  used,  and  as  the 
gnqras  form  a  great  portion  of  the  culture  of  th(  country ;  yet  travel- 
lers complain  that  very  little. good  wine  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
peninsula.  One  great  cause  of  the  Italian  wine  being  of  so  inferior  a 
character,  is,  as  already  stated,  owing  to  the  negligent  mode  of  its  culti- 
vation, and  die  want  of  cleanliness  and  attention  to  the  process  in  the 
difierent  stages  of  the  manufacture.  'Grapes  are  often  gathered  before 
bring  ripe,  and  the  good  and  bad  promiscuously  trodden  in  the  same 
trough ;  hence  the  produce  cannot  be  expected  equal  to  that  arising 
from  fruit  perfectly  ripe,  freed  from  stem,  and  of  prime  character. 
To  the  bad  mode  of  fermentation  may  be  added  another  cause,  that 
of  constantly  putting  fresh  mtist  into  the  vat  until  the  whole  ceases  to 
ferment  under  an  exhaustion  of  strength,  and  this  is  done  from  igno- 
rance of  the  real  nature  of  fermentation ;  besides,  leaving  the  vats 
open  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, which  must  greatly 
tend  to  injure  the  aroma  and  body  of  the  liquor.  In  short,  to  the 
ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  carelessness  of  the  Italians,  the  inferiority  of 

Elmhint*!  Calabria,  8vo. 
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di^ir  wineg  is  wlfoUy  duurgeaUe.— Brai  in  the  d»yi  oCPlby,  nm^T 
2,000  yean  ag;o^  the  Italuuifl  were  r^fOMhed  wilhbidiSareiiQeialiie 
ciiltiyation  of  the  yrin^j  their  avarice  isdnciBg  them  to  wcrifiee  the 
quality  to  the  quantity.    It  mmy  be  obeerred  in  general,  thatjootwith- 
standing  the  complaint  lodged  against  the  Italian  wines>  excellent 
descriptions  of  native  produce  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  iu 
almost  every  town  of  Italy.    The  common  wine  at  Florence  and  Bome 
has  little  flavour.    The  better  kinds  are  the  Monte  Poldaiio,  the 
Orvieto,  and  the  Aleatico,  the  first  of  which  has  not  any  pecnliarity 
and  is  comparable  to  weak  claret.    The  Tuscan  wines  neither  bfar 
carriage  nor  keep  long,  and  are  usually  kept  in  chestnut  casks:  when 
sent  to  England,  they  are  generally  put  up  in  thin  glass  flasks  pocked 
in  chests,  secured  by  a  plaitii^  of  straw  ingeniously  worked  round 
them  ;  and,  before  the  wine  is  corked,  a  little  oil  is  pQured  in,  perhi^s 
to  prevent  the  air  from  escaping.     In  some  of  the  large  palaces,  wine 
is  sold  by  retail,  that  the  proprietor  may  thus  turn  into  money  the 
produce  of  his  estate.    For  this  purpose,  a  little  window  or  widget  is 
opened  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  wall,  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  flask  which  the  purchaser  intends  to  be  filled*  The  nobility 
of  Great  Britain  would  consider  such  a  practice  as  highly  derogatory 
to  their  rank  and  character.  Near  the  town  of  Como,  the  birth-f  laceof 
PUny  the  younger,  and  lately  celebrated  as  tiie  residence  of  the  consort 
of  Creorge  the  Fourth,  vineyards  are  pretty  numerous^  particularly  on 
the  hills  adjoining ;  and  at  various  places  in  the  rocks,  which  become 
steep  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  there  are  wine-cellars  in  which  the  inn- 
keepers and  dealers  of  the  place  keep  their  wines:  from  these  a  supply 
is  forwarded  in  boats  to  Como  as  occasion  requires.    No  distillation 
from  grain  is  carried  on,  although  Indian  com  is  cultivated  in  Camiola, 
Styria,and  Italy,  to  considerable  extent;  this  grain  was  introduDedat 
Verona  upwards  of  2Q0  years  i^o.    Here  it  is  caQed^^rmciilontf  j  at 
Mihin,  melgane  ;  in  Piedmont,  grawme  ;  in  Tuscany,  gnmhtreo  ;  in 
South  AmexicAf  maize;  and  by  Limueusi  zea  nut^s.    It.  ia  renwrhable 
that  this  grain  does  not  thrive  in  a  latitude  fisyrther  nortk  than  that 
which  is  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  say,  50  degrees  firom 
the  equator.    It  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  in  those  coun- 
tries ;  with  the  stalks  cattle  are  fed,  and  the  fogoUa^  or  cha£^  is  used 
for  mattresses. 

In  a  country  so  particularly  gifted  by  naiore>  and  abonndiqg  in 
flowers,  plants,,  and  trees  of  every  sort,  honey  must  be  plentiful*  The 
bees,  however,  are  not  left  to  their  own  instinctive  operations,  but 
are  reared  in  cylindrical  hives,  hollowed  from  the  trunks  of  treee  com- 
monly a  foot  in  diameter  and  two  feet  in  height.  These  hives  are  placed 
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oil  slidres  at  a  eonsiderable  eleTation  on  the  outside  of  the  houses,* 
so  Ifiift  Ab  cr^er  inay  watdithe  industry  of  the  bisects  and  avail 
himself  of  their'  hibonrs. 

The  hUlaiid  of  Sicily  has  been  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  for 
its  extraordinary  fertility ;  com  is  said  to  have  grown  there  sponta- 
neously, hence  the  poets  made  it  the  residence  of  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  plenty.  When  the  Chreehs  were  at  war  with  Xerxes,  such  were 
the  resources  oTSicily,  that  Gelbn^  who  had  made  himself  absolute 
at  Syracuse  offered  to  furnish  the  whole  Grecian  army  with  a  supply 
of  com  during.  Ae  entire  period  of  the  war,  provided  they  would 
make  him  commander  of  their  forces.  In  this  island,  the  vine  is  said  to 
hare  been  cultivated  earlier  than  in  any  other  part  or  Europe,  and 
this  opinion  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  Homer,  who, 
speaking  of  diia  fertile  place,  says,— 

^  The  foil  untilled  a  resdy  hanrett  jidcU ; 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields : 
Spontaneous  wines  firom  weighty  clusters  pour. 
And  Jove  descends  in  each  prolific  shower." 

fiiodonis  Sieolus  extoDed  the  fertiBty  of  the  Sicilian  vineyards, 
and  the  excellence  of  their  produce^ 

Agrigentum  and  Palermo,  the  most  noted  cities  in  Sicily,  were  famed 
amongst  ancient  records  as  the  watchwords  for  luxury  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  tiie  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality  and 
the  fiberal  distribution  of  thek*  generous  wines.  Plato,  speaking  of 
die  Ajr^entines,  says,  they  buHt  as  if  th^y  were  always  to  Ifve,  and 
supped  as  if  they  were  never  to  sup  again.  The  modem  wines  of 
Sicily  are  said  to  be  of  an  inferior  character,  the  body  of  which  is 
rendered  too  ardent  by  di^  quantitiei  of  'Brandy  with  which  they  ore 
adulterated.  The  Sicilians  do  not  take  that  care  in  the  manufacture 
Oftiieunrinetwhidi  the  quality  and  abtindaiice  of  their  grapes  demand; 
snd'lifey.-are  equaDy  inattentive  to  tiie  distillation  of  their  brandies, 
wMditure  disliked  from  their  harslmess  and  pungency ;  and  to  this, 
pei^apB,  may  be  attributed  the  disrepute  into  which  the  Sicilian  wines 
hare  fUSto.  What  is  caOed  the  Faro  red  Ivine  is  in  great  repute  on 
account  of  its  strength  and  resemblance  to  port,  which  it  rivals  in 
quality  when  kept  three  or  four  years.  In  additiou  to  the  quantity 
eonsnmed  in  the  bland,  about  10^000  pipes  are  annually  exported. 

fHlfcy  difRarent  sorts  of  wine  are  still  produced  in  tiie  district  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  once  celebrated  Cslabresian  wine  was  the  produce 

*  Cadell's  Journey,  rol.  ii.  p.  67. 
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of  its  viiieyarcb.  To  this  place>  Polis,  tyrant  of  Syracoaey  and  an 
Argive  by  birth^  transplanted  from  Italy  the  grape  which  prodooed 
the  Vinnm  PoUium,  an  artide  held  in  the  highest  estimatioii* 

In  the  Lipari  islands^  some  good  wines  are  mannfiulored :  £rom 
the  largest  island  of  this  group,  about  two  or  three  thousand  barrds 
are  annually  exported.  Two  sorts  of  grape,  (termed  PassoU  and 
Passolina)  are  dried;  the  latter  is  more  generally  known  as  the 
Corinthian  grape,  and  a£fords  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  barrels  of 
wine  for  sale.  About  two  thousand  barrels  of  Malmsey  wine  are 
made  in  the  island,  and  which  for  its  excellence  b  much  esteemed. 

Spirits  of  a  good  description  are  distilled  in  many  of  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  Corsica,  excellent  wines  are  made :  the  white 
wine  produced  about  Capo  Corso  b  of  two  kinds,  one  resemblea  Xeres, 
BO  much,  that  large  quantities  are  sent  yearly  to  Germany,  and  sold 
there  under  that  name ;  it  is  also  sent  to  England  and  Leghorn,  and 
sold  as  Spanish  wine :  there  are  many  other  fine  wines  produced  in 
this  island,  one  species  of  white  resembling  Frontignac,  another  kind 
at  Furiani  might  pass  for  Syracusan,  while  there  are  some  very  like 
Tokay  and  Burgundy.  Indeed,  in  few  islands  are  to  be  found  so  many 
varieties  of  wines,  or  grapes  produdng  more  rich  or  generous  liquor, 
and  the  brandy  distilled  there  is  of  superior  quality. 

Of  the  wines  of  Sardinia  little  is  said,  but  there  is  sufficient  made 
to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  export  to  the  north  of  Europe,  particu- 
larly to  Russia  and  the  Netherlands ;  brandy  is  also  distilled  in  such 
quantities  as  to  afford  sufficient  for  exportation.  In  the  small  Island 
of  Eilba,  two  kinds  of  wines  are  manufactured,  red  and  white,  the 
grapes  being  of  superior  quality ;  the  wines  are  rich,  strong,  and  well- 
flavoured,  the  Vermont  and  Cleatico  are  highly  esteemed.  In  making 
them,  the  grapes  are  trodden  under  foot,  as  the  inhabitants  have  not 
hitherto  used  the  press.  Brandy  of  great  purity  and  excellence  is 
distilled,  and,  were  its  value  with  those  of  the  wines  of  this  island 
known  in  England,  quantities  might  be  imported  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  British  dealers. 

Malta  produces  little  or  no  wine,  but  a  large  portion  of  its  revenue 
is  derived  from  a  low  duty  on  spirits  and  wine  imported,  the  former  at 
1^.  per  gallon,  the  latter,  when  of  an  inferior  quality,  at  the  ^ame 
rate,  but  the  better  kind  of  wine  pays  2d.  per  bottle,  and  tb#  tax 
raised  on  this  article  amounted  annmdly  to  nearly  £10,000. 

Among  the  Ionian  islands,  that  of  Cephalonia  is  the  most  respect- 
able, and  its  wines  have  been  celebrated  from  the  earliest  periods, 
especially  its  red  wines  ;  and  it  is  also  noted  for  the  goodness  o£  its 
muscadine  raisins  and  currants,  from  which  an  advantageous  commerce 
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»  eondacted.  The  native  gmpes  are  m  large  aeplunw  and  ihe  wine 
made  from  them  is  strong  and  pleasant.  Abandance  of  well  flaroured 
honey  is  prodooed  there,  but  mead  is  not  oommon* 

The  Tine  in  this  island  is  principally  cnltivated  on  stony  ground ; 
henee  the  wines  are  sailed  "  Vino  di  Sasto^'*  or  wines  of  stone,  from 
the  love  of  stony  ground  evinced  by  the  plant,  Mnscadel  makes  a 
sweet  wine  like  Gonstantift:  this  vine  delights  in  a  rich  soil,  but  the 
Vino  di  Sasso  is  the  best  among  the  dry  wines.  Here  there  are  a 
great  variety  of  grapes,  and  the  Marsaia  of  Sidly  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  Cephalonia.*  The  whole  produce  of  the  Island 
amounts  to  from  30  to  85,000  casks,  the  half  of  which  is  red  and  is 
of  s  spritnous  nature ;  the  remainder  consists  of  white  wine  of  an 
agreeable  taste,  including  8,000  casks  of  mnscadel,  some  of  which  is 
of  inferior  quality.  From  three  to  four  thousand  cades  of  brandy  are 
distilled  annually,  which  are  sent  to  Trieste,  Venice,  Leghorn,  Bngland, 
and  Rnaria.  And  from  the  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers,  liqueurs  are 
prepared  in  two  establishments  erected  for  the  purpose ;  honey  to  the 
amount  of  80  or  90,0001bs.  is  collected  from  the  bees  of  the  Island. 

The  isUmd  next  in  importance  is  Corfu,  the  wines  of  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  also  red ;  but  ihough  sweet,  they  are  not  considered 
equal  in  body  to  some  produced  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  best 
description  may  be  obtained  for  ^  or  5d^  a  bottle,  at  the  capitaL 

The  wines  of  Zante  are  accounted  excellent,  and  some  of  them 
approadi  to  Tokay,  they  have  the  appearance  of  daret,  but  are  rather 
sweet,  and  sell  at  from  6d.  to  7cL  the  botde :  white  wines  are  scarce 
in  this  island.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  finest  muscadine  grapes, 
whidiare  dried  and  ei^rted  to  Elngland  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Wa^le  enumerates  no  less  than  forty  difPerent  species  of  grape 
cultivated  in  this  island,  of  which  the  vUis  ccritUhiaca  is  the  prindpaL 
The  stem  of  the  Eptakoilos,  one  of  those  .spedes,  is  sdected  for  a 
matrimonial  crown  at  nuptial  ceremonies,  and  care  is  taken  to  select 
a  branch  diat  has  forty  knots,  which  being  a  proof  of  the  prolific 
qnalilicp  of  the  vines  is  so  communicated  to  the  bridcf 

According  to  Hughes,  there  are  as  many  sorts  of  wine  as  grapes  ; 
some  sweet  like  the  muscat,  others  lusdous  like  the  Cyprus,  a  few 
slightly  add  like  the  Rhenish,  but  most  are  dry  like  the  Sherry. 
These  last  named  wines  bear  the  same  comparative  superiority  in 
point  4>f  strength  over  those  of  the  other  blands  as  they  seem  to  have 
done  in  andent  times ;  yet  many  ages  must  elapse  in  the  dvilisation 

*  Napier's  Ionian  Islancb,  8vo.  p.  963.    1838. 

t  Mcflidn  Bdating  to  European  and  Aaiatio  Turkey,  4to,  p.  293,  4,  h,  6,  7. 
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of  die  people  and  the  cultiyatioii  of  their  vines,  before  fiie  produce 
can  rival  that  of  ancieiit  Greeoe,  which  was  held  in  gnch  eirtinOUlon 
as  to  be  dealt  ont  in  single  portions  at  the  tabfes  of  Iho  grelft,  Bke 
imperial  Tokay  at  onr  modem  banquets.* 

Zante  is  remarlcable  for  its  abundant  produce  of  cnirsnts,  the  propier 
name  of  which  is  CarinihSf  from  being  originally  cultivated  about 
Corinth  in  Greece,  From  seven  to  eight  thousand  milMons  of  pounds 
are  the  common  annual  produce.  The  price  varies  from  149.  to  IBs. 
percwt.  The  new  currants  always  form  part  of  the  dessert' at*  tho^ 
tables  of  the  respectable  inhabitants. 

From  the  arintius  unedoy  the  fruit  of  which  is  eaten -and  esteemed  a 
delicacy,  a  spirit  is  drawn,  as  also  a  vinegar  of  a  bright  golden  colour. 
The  annual  produce  of  wine  in  Zante  averages  about  45,000  Vene- 
tSan  barrels ;  and  of  the  honey  of  the  island,  of  which  there  is  a  consi- 
derable quantity  collected,  the  greater  portion  is  sent  to  Tenioe. 

The  wine  of  Ithaca  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  Ionian  islands ;  it 
is  tike  port  in  appearance,  of  a  sweet  flavour,  and,  as  has  been  remarked 
by  a  recent  visiter,  excellent  enough  to  justify  the  taste  of  Pendope^tf 
smtors  in  draining  large  goblets  of  it  to  the  health  of  their  fair  mistress. 
Here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  modem  6reek»,  who  are  strongly 
attached  to  wine,  do  not  follow  tiie  custom  of  puttmg  a  glass  into  the 
goblet  for  each  g^est ;  but  use  only  a  single  goblet,  out  of  wMdt  erery 
faidividnal  drinks  in  turn.  Captiun  Jones,  in  his  travels  tinfough 
Sweden,  relates  tiiat  a  simHar  practice  is  prevalent  in  that  comitry.f 
Itiiaca  abounds  in  currants,  5,000  cwt.  of  which  are  annually  exported. 
A  small  quantity  of  wine  is  also  shipped  from  it,  and  reckoned 
amongst  the  best  in  the  Ionian  isles :  the  colour  and  flavour  are  inter- 
mediate between  port  and  claret;  and  the  liquor  is  not  spoiled  by 
impregnation  with  turpentine,  as  b  oommoniytife  case  with  Aewines^ 
of  the  Grecian  continent. 

From  tile  isUmd  of  Santa  Maura  the  annual  ezportsareabont  1,009" 
barrels,  and  the  island  of  Zea  raises  about  7,000  banrds,  andsh^3er 
4y000  barrels  of  wine  of  an  excellent  flavour  while  on  tiie  iskndy  but 
during  tiie  course  of  a  voyage,  it  generally  becomes  sour  and  'bften 
putrid,  an  e£Peet  produced  by  the  want  of  brandy  to  preserve  ililt 

The  island  of  Crete,  now  called  Candia,  is  described  wiA  entita- 
riasm  by  travellers,  for  tiie  mildness  of  its  dimate,  the  fragrance 
6f  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  pietui^sque  beauty  of  its 

•  Vide  Hughei'  Travels. 

t  Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden^  fcc  2  vok.  Svo.  vol.  i  p.  70. 

X  Gait's  Letters  from  the  Levant,  8vo.  p.  262. 
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•oeiMry*    ThU  wm  once  Ibftoentre •£«!«%  «oaimeree»  and  politeness 

h  also  cDotdnad  above  100  p^nloM  dliea:  bere^  loo,  aurroimded  by 

Tineyarda,  is  tbe  inunoitaliied  MouU  ldn»  and  Hie  eadcaordinary 

labyxintb  of  tbe  fiuned  Minotsnr.    Savary,  wben  at  tbe  monastery  of 

Mount  Idn»  Tisited  tke  cellar  in  wbicb  Tonmefort  bad  reckoned  100 

cnsks.of  wine»  bnt  be  fonnd  only  40  banreb  of  a  large  description*    It 

ie  cnstomary  for  tbe  superior,  at  tbe  end  of  eacb  vintage,  to  descend 

into  tbifl  odlar  and  bless  tbe  new  wines.  Tbe  following  is  tbe  form  of 

tbe  benediction  used  on  tbe  occasion  ^— *'  O  Lord  God,  wbo  lovedst 

men,  look  down  on  tbis  wine,  and  on  tbose  wbo  sball  drink  it.    Blese 

one  casks  as  tbon  didst  bless  tbe  well  of  Jacobs  tbe  pool  of  Siloam, 

and  tbe  drank  of  tby  Holy  Apostles.    O  Lord,  wbo  didst  condescend 

to  bo  present  at  tbe  wedding  of  Cana,  where  by  cbaagtng  water  into 

wine  tbon  manifestedst  thy  glory  to  tby  disciples,  send  now  tby  holy 

Spirit  <m  Ibis  wine,  and  bless  it  in  tby  name.  Allien/**    A  similar 

practioe  is  observed  in  Rnsua,  with  r^^ard  to  apples,  before  tbey  are 

eaten.    As  soon  as  tbey  are  known  to  be  r^  tbe  high  priest  solemnly 

blesses  them  in  the  most  pnblio  manner,  tbns  making  it  a  regnlar 

religioas  osremony.t    This  custom  is,  perhaps,  borrowed  from  the 

Jewisb  practice  allnded  to  in  Exodns  zxiL  £9.    Pliny  informs  na 

that,  the  Bomans  never  tasted  of  the  new  com  and  wine  till  the  priesta 

bad  oftred  tbe  first  firuits  to  tbe  gods ;  and  Horace  accounts  those 

persons  wicked  who  sent  presents  of  the  first  firuits  to  the  rich  before 

tfaegods  bad  been  thus  hononred.    The  wines  of  Candia  are  smd  to 

be  gmMraDy  of  a  fiery  quality,  to  intoxicate  qnicUy,  and  to  be  iign-' 

vions  to  the  nenrons  system. 

.  In  Cyprus,  wine  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  trade,  and  .is  of  a 
SBperior  quality.  It  may  be  obtained  for  about  three  pence  a  bottle. 
The  Greeks  carry  it  to  market  in  leathern  bags,  which  give  it  an 
unpleasant  flavour,  a  circumstance  adverted  to  in  other  places.^  Some 
of  tbe  Cyprian  wines  have  a  pitchy  smdl,  owing  to  tbe  vessels  which 
contain  tlwm  bong  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  pitched  over  to  pro» 
vent  the  earth  firom  attracting  die  wine.  The  old  superior  wines  are 
deer,  bat  tbe  ordinary  sorts  are  cheap  and  abundant.  limasol  pro- 
duosa  the  finest  muscadine  wme  of  Cyprus,  some  of  which  has  the 
eonsHtenca  of  oil,  and  may  be  kept  to  a  great  age.  The  mimco^  wine 
is  a  perfect  liqueur,  but  it  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  a  dollar 
and  a  half  the  okka.§    The  Chmmendaria  wine^  so  called  as  being 

*  Savary's  Lettem  on  Oreece,Tol.  i.  p.  867. 

t  Johnson*!  TraTels  throii|^  part  of  the  Ruasian  Empire  and  Poland,  4to.  p.  312. 

X  Bramaon's  Letters,  vol.  t  p.  812* 

§  An  okka  or  oke  is  31bs.  2os. 
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the  prodoee  of  a  domain  belong^  to  tk  longyi  of  M^^ 
the  greatest  estianiionaiiioiifittiiaBatiTea.    Thaaneoidiaeiiaridi 
deMert  wise ;  the  Comm^idana  m  a  sweet  wine  napnmng  in  delicacy 
and  flaYour  in  proportion  to  its  age.    Periiapa  there  Is  no  eomitry  on 
earth  whidi  yields  snehabondanee  of  hMdoosfrvt.  Tl^jmeeof  the 
Cyprian  gn^  resembles  a  ooneentrated  eaiencc     TIm  wine  of  this 
island  isfiynoos  aU  over  the  Levant,  so  that  in  the  hyperboUeal  la^gnsge 
of  the  Gredcs,  it  is  said  to  poeiess  the  power  of  restiwring  yonth  to 
age  and  animation  to  those  ivho  are  at  the  point  of  death.     Cyprian 
wine,  however,  is  not  much  relished  by  Bnif^ishmen  on  account  of  its 
sweetness  ^pdudi  renders  it  repugnant  to  their  taste.     Thooigfa  a 
powerful  aperient,  it  sometime  diswdars  the  bowels  even  after  bong 
kept  a  number  of  years.     When  bottled  for  10  or  12  years,  it  more 
resembles  T<^y  than  any  other  wine,  but  the  Cyprians  prefer  keep- 
ing it  in  casks,  where,  although  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  keep  for 
any  number  of  years.    After  having  thns  withstood  the  viossitodes 
of  the  season  for  a  single  year,  it  is  siq>posed  to  have  passed  the 
requisite  proof  and  it  then  seib  for  three  Turkish  piasters  the  gooieor 
about  21  pints  for  five  shiliiiigs,  and  afWrwards  the  price  augments  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  kept.     Commendaria  of 
40  years'  standing  in  cask  is  considered  a  balm,  and  is  preserved  on 
account  of  its  supposed  restorative  and  healing  quality  for  the  «ck 
and  dying.    The  casks  are  never  filled,  and  thebnngis  merely  covered 
with  a  bit  of  sheet  lead,  which  is  almost  daily  removed  to  let  customers 
taste  it.    Upon  these  occasions  a  hollow  cane  or  reed  is  immersed  in 
the  liquor,  and  by  suction  a  specimen  is  brought  i^  and  poured  into 
a  glass.    Both  the  Commendaria  and  Muscad  are  white  wines ;  when 
quite  new  they  have  a  slight  violet  tinge  which  age  soon  removes  $ 
afterwards  they  retain  the  colour  of  Madeira.    Cyprus  podnces  red 
wines  also ;  but  they  are  little  esteemed  and  used  oidy  as  weak  liqnors 
for  the  table.    It  seems  to  be  want  of  attention  that  prevents  the  red 
wine  being  rendered  as  famous  as  the  wlnte  as  it  possesses  all  the 
requisites  to  make  it  excellent.    The  flowers  of  tlie  smilax  agparfh 
called  in  Cyprus  ZuiobatoSf  which  are  extremely  ftagnuit,are  immersed 
in  wine  to  give  it  a  gratefol  odour.*      Cyprus  and  Candia,  when 
under  the  government  of  the  Venetians,  supplied  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  with  wines :  Candia  alone  is  said  to  have  exported  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  jars  of  malmsey  annually.  Lately,  theys^X 
produce  was  equal  to  40,000  jars,  or  10,000  barrels,  Italian  measure. 
Each  of  these  jars  holds  about  five  bottles  of  Florence  measure.    Tbe 
Venetians  carry  off  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  .some  is  sent  to  Fr»n««i 

•  Dr.  Qarke's  Travels  in  Greece,  &c.  voL  i.  p.  18,  19,  20, 
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England,  Hollaad,  and  to  different  parts  of  Italy.  It  is  a  custom  in 
C3rpni9  to  bury  large  vessels  of  wine  on  the  birth  of  a  chiM,  which 
are  not  raised  until  the  solemnisation  of  its  marriage,  which  is  perhaps 
upwards  of  twenty  years  after.  Daring  this  period,  the  wine  is  said 
to  acquire  an  exquisite  ilaTonr,and  to  become  a  real  luxury  to  a  deli* 
eate  palate.  The  Cyprians,  in  making  wine,  carry  the  grapes  from 
the  terraces  with  shovels  into  iimos  or  cdlars  pared  with  marble  or 
covered  with  cement,  and  obliquely  inclined.  They  are  then  squeesed 
as  often  as  is  necessary,  in  small  presses  called  paiitiriy  the  juice  flowing 
into  a  cistern  placed  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  floor.  It  is  afterwards 
conveyed  into  large  earthen  conical  pitchers,  half  immersed  in  earth, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  for  40  days,  and  then  closed  with  a 
clod  of  baked  earth.  From  dried  grapes  an  excellent  spirituous  liquiw 
is  made,  partly  for  home  comsomption,  and  partly  for  exportation  to 
Syria. 

After  the  conquest  of  C3rpms  by  the  Turks,  some  of  the  wine  found 
there  was  eighty  years  old ;  it  was  sent  to  the  seraglio  as  a  most 
valuable  rarity,  and  it  kindled  in  the  fire  and  burned  Eke  oil.  It  is 
related  of  the  Emperor  Selim  II.,  that  he  conquered  Cyprus  on 
account  of  its  delicious  wines,  remarking  on  that  occasion  to  Mustapha 
his  generalissimo,  **  I  purpose  to  conquer  Cyprus,  an  island  which 
contains  a  treasure  that  none  but  the  King  of  kings  ought  to  possess" 
In  Cyprus,  bees  are  reared  and  the  honey  collected  in  the  f(41owing 
manner : — The  people  build  a  wall  formed  entirely  of  earthen  cylinders 
each  about  three  feet  in  length,  placed  one  above  the  other  horiaon- 
tally,  and  closed  at  their  extremeties  with  mortar.  Thb  wall  is  then 
covered  with  a  shed,  and  upwards  of  1,000  may  thus  be  contained 
in  a  very  small  compass.  The  contrivance  is  simple,  and  was  doubt- 
less suggested  by  the  more  ancient  custom  still  existing  in  the  Crimea 
of  harbouring  bees  in  cylindrical  hives  made  from  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  hives  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  are  of  the  same  form  ;  those  of 
Egypt  are,  according  to  Hasselquist,  made  of  coal  dust  and  clay,weO 
mixed  together.  They  are  about  a  span  in  diameter,  and  from  6  to 
12  feet  long.  They  are  dried  in  the  sun  and  become  very  hard« 
Walpole,  in  his  route  from  Smyrna  to  Halicamassus,  passed  hives  of 
this  description  made  of  earthenware,  and  from  2^  to  8  feet  in  length. 

Rhodes,  tlie  largest  island  of  the  Cyclades,  is  extremely  fruitful, 
and  luxurious  in  grain,  fruits,  and  flowers  ;  but  owing  to  the  igno* 
ranee,  despotism,  superstition,  and  injudicious  policy  of  the  Turks,  the 
interests  of  agriculture  are  entirely  disregarded,  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  land  is  wholly  uncultivated.  Rhodes,  so  called  from  rhodofiy 
A  rose,  with  which  this  island  very  much  abounds^  M'as  renowned  for 
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Ab  hnam  OokMOf,  •  staftne  «f  AfMih  phced  i^rer  dv  birfioiir, 
holdiiig  s  dup  i  n  tiie  riglil  bnd,  and  in  Ae  left,  s  l%iit-lioiise  Anr  the 
diiecdon  of  marinen.  Some  say  k  was  ISOiaet,  odiers  70  cubits  in 
heiglity  so  that  ships  passed  in  fUl  safl  between  its  legs  into  die  har- 
bomr  of  the  cqiitaL  Afler  haying  stood  1300  years,  it  was  durown 
down  by  an  eartlMpiakey  and  it  tooic  nine  hundred  eam^  to  carry 
away  the  fragments.  The  basis  on  which  it  rested  was  triangnhiry 
and  its  extremities  were  siq>ported  by  sixtymarUe  piHars.  A  wind- 
ing staip-case  led  to  its  sununit,  from  whidi,  by  the  assiatanoe  of  a 
great  looking-glass  hong  ahoot  its  node,  one  oonld  perceive  Syria,  and 
the  Tosseb  steering  throngh  the  Levant  and  the  iBgean  seas  to 
Greeee,  Egypt,  Borne,  and  Cardiage.  The  vine  is  Htde  attended  to 
by  the  inhabitants,  thongh  Rodwell  observed  tmnches  of  Rho^Ban 
grapes  three-fourths  of  an  eU  in  lengdi,  and  eadi  grape  as  lai^ge  as  a 
plnm.  Dandini  saw  others  of  the  same  sixe  at  Mount  libanus,  and 
Pliny  mentions  bunches  of  African  grapes  that  were  larger  dian  an 
infant.    Wine  has  latterly  become  an  artiflle  of  export. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Turks  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gr«ek 
idands,  rendered  the  possession  of  prspeity  precarious,  and  induced 
many  of  the  wealthy  to  appear  as  if  they  were  really  poor.  An 
anecdote  is  rdated  by  a  late  traveller  in  Candia,  iDustrative  of  lliis 
faot,  and  whidi  may  not  here  be  considered  irrdavaat.  He  was  invi- 
ted to  a  friend's  house  to  dine^  the  approach  to  wliich  was  so  wretdied, 
that  he  anticipated  notiiing  but  die  most  humble  fare.  After  passing 
through  several  winding  and  dirty  alleys,  he  was  udiered  into  what 
appeared  to  him  a  complete  lumber-room,  daric,  smoky,  and  fflfhy,  and 
even  without  a  window  to  let  in  a  single  ray  of  light.  The  hostess, 
dressed  like  a  cook,  placed  before  Ae  travdler  and  Ms  companions 
some  three-legged  stools,  on  which  wood,  meat,  and  tobacco  appeared 
to  have  been  alternately  chopped.  The  door  being  barred,  in  an 
instant,  as  if  by  magic,  the  wdls  were  curtained  with  the  most  splen- 
did Persian  tapestry,  and  the  apartment  lighted  up  in  die  most  bril- 
liant manner.  A  service  of  the  most  beautiful  porcelain  adorned  the 
table,  as  well  as  Iraives,  forks,  and  spoons  of  silver,  widi  elegandy  gilt 
decanters  of  polished  glass,  filled  with  the  richest  Cyprian  wines 
The  dinner  was  sumptuous,  the  confectionary  rich  and  various,  and 
the  entertainment  altogedier  such  as  would  not  disgrace  a  monarch. 
Copious  libations  of  wine  terminated  die  repast,  and  in  a  moment,  the 
whole  disappeared  as  if  by  the  wand  of  a  necromancer,  leaving  the 
room  in  the  same  dismal  state  as  on  the  first  entrance. 

In  all  die  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  wine  is  made  in  greater  or 
less  quantities  i  and  from  the  abundant   saccharine   matter  of  the 
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grapesy^it »  eaaUamaatj  fto  a4d  oiie*fiNiilIi,  or  erea  one-tUrd  jwrt  of 
water  ia  the  procem.  Tkroughoiit  aU  these  itbadfl,  the  method 
obaerred  in  numufecturing  winee  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  whidi 
Toumefort  describes  as  practised  in  Scio  t— *^  They  plant  their  rines 
on  the  hillsy  and  oat  the  grapes  im  Aognsty  and  let  them  lie  in  thesvi 
to  dry  far  soFen  «r  eight  days»  after  wlBoh»  they  press  them  and 
then  leave  them  in  tabs,  the  oeOar  being  all  the  while  closely  shot. 
Wlien  they  would  make  the  best  wine,  they  mix  among  the  bbck 
grapes  naort  of  white  one,  which  smells  like  a  peach-kernel;  bnt  in 
preparing  nectar,  so  called  even  to  this  day,  they  make  use  of  ano« 
ther  kind  of  grape,  somewhat  styptic,  which  renders  it  dificnlt  to 
ffwaUow*  The  yineyards  most  in  esteem  are  those  of  Mesta,  from 
whence  the  ancients  had  their  nectar.  Mesta  is^  as  4t  were,  the 
capital  o£  that  fiunons  quarter,  called  by  tiie  ancients  Ariensia.* 

Tlie  wine  of  ^aa  was  fiunoos  from  time  immemorial,  and  o£  which 
JuUns  CiBiar  was  partieahwly  fond.  It  is  deticate  and  h%hly  fla* 
V4>iired,  bnt  wiU  not  bear  a^  sea  ¥oyage.  The  figs  c£  thb  island,  are 
of  an  incredible  siae ;  bnt  mastich  is  the  duef  object  of  cidtivation. 
These,  flecks  of  tame  partridges  are  said  to  be  common :  they  feed  in 
fields  and  vineyards  by  day,  and  at  night  are  called  home  by  a 
whintle,  to  which  they  inTariaUy  attend.  From  the  frmt  of  the  mnl* 
berry  t»ee^  the  people  of  Seio  distil  a  weak  bnt  agreeaUe  brandy  ; 
and  firom  Homer's  wine,  another  description  of  brandy  is  distilled, 
which  ranks  mach  higher  in  public  estimation.  This  wine,  according 
to  Delle  Valle,  grows  in  a  district  ezcelfing  aU  the  others  in  beanty, 
and  fnmidies  the  wine  jnst  spoken  o^  sometimes  called  Homer's 
nectar,  from  a  tradition,  that  this  was  the  birth-place,  or  burying 
ground  o£  the  great  bard,  and  that  this  liqnor  was  given  to  him 
when  he  was  Weaned  from  the  breast.  Some,  however,  affirm 
that  Homer  was  interred  in  Nio,  an  island  which  produced  a 
wine  held  in  high  estimation.  Scio  aflfords  various  wines,  of  whieh 
the  red  is  the  most  relished,  and  which,  it  is  asserted,  was  originally 
mannfacatnred  there  :  little  is  exported,  the  inhalHtaats  making  too 
good  a  use  of  it  themselves.  About  three  miles  from  the  ct^ital,  on 
the  sea-shore,  is  shown  the  spot  where  Homer  is  said  to  have  kept 
his  school,  a  most  enchanting  and  beautiful  situadon,  reflecting  great 
credit  on  the  taste  of  the  poet.  It  is  a  rock,  on  which  are  still  visible 
the  remains  of  seats  cut  out,  and  a  table  with  a  noble  groiq^  of  trees 
close  by,  shading  a  fountain  of  limpid  water  constantly  flowing  from 
the  Tocks.    Here  also  is. a  luring  of  water,  flupous  for  its  medicinal 

•  Voyage  in  the  Levant,  voL  i.  p.  283, 
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qualities,  and  in  such  estimalion,  as  to  be  transmitted  in  large 
qnaniities  to  Constantinople,  for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Seigntor^s 
seraglio.  A  magnificent  harbonr  appears  in  front,  cottages  lurk 
amidst  delicious  gardens  in  the  rere  behind  predpioes  of  purple 
rocks,  rising  in  their  nakedness.  Here  the  followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  shade,  smoking  their  pipes,  and 
performing  their  ablutions  where  Meonides  was  inspired.'  No 
stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  the  celebrity  of  the  wines  of  Scio,  than 
the  ancient  coins  of  the  island^  which  hare  in  fit>nt  a  sphinx,  with  a 
bunch  of  grapes ;  for  the  reverse  an  amphora,  with  olJier  symbols  of 
the  island's  fertility. 

Milo  is  fertilein  fruit,  and  afibrds  wine  of  a  respectable  character. 
Pares,  another  of  the  Cyclades,  is  not  less  celebrated  for  its  wine, 
than  for  its  marble.  From  this  island  were  brought  those  remarkable 
stones,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  and  whidi  have 
been  so  interesting  to  antiquarians.  The  wine  of  Lemnos,  or  Stalls 
mene,  is  cheiq),  rough,  and  badly  made.  The  earth  called  terra  sipUaia^ 
once  much  esteemed  for  its  medidnal  virtues,  and  ofldnchwere 
made  the  drinldng-enps  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  being  a  test  of  poison, 
was  chiefly  procured  from  this  island.  The  antiquities  of  Naxos,  or 
Naxia,  relate  almost  exclusively,  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus.    Naxia, 

\  formerly  renowned  for  a  kind  of  marble  termed  Ophites,  whieh 
I  speckled  like  the  skin  of  a  serpent,  and  of  which  drinldng  <5aps  weie 
made.  It  prodncea  wine,  oranges,  and  lemons :  the  lemon-jnioe  and 
the  distillation  from  the  lemon-rind,  are  sent  to  Russia. 

In  Syros  or  Syra,  among  the  andent  customs  still  existing,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  vintage  are  particularly  conspicuous.  Before  sun- 
rise, a  number  of  young  women  are  seen  coming  towards  the  town, 
covered  with  tiie  branches  and  leaves  of  the  vine,  where  they  are  met, 
or  accompanied  by  their  lovers  singling,  and  joining  in  a  circdsr 
dance.  Tenos  produces  a  snffidency  of  wine  for  its  own  consump- 
tion, of  which  there  is  a  smaU  quantity  of  that  denominated  Malvasis. 
In  Andres,  a  good  deal  of  wine  is  made,  but  very  little  exported, 
being  all  consumed  at  home :  the  inhabitants  are  characterised  as 
great  drunkards. 

Samoa  produces  the  rich  muscadine  wine,  formerly  esteemed  under 
the  name  of  Malmsey.  Unlike  every  other  wine,  the  sweet  muscato 
is  best  in  tiie  first  year,  as  its  fine  perfome  passes  off  in  the  course  o 
tiie  second ;  and  as  it  grows  old  it  becomes  strong  and  spintuoi^ 
like  tiie  Commendaria  of  Cyprus.  Mead  nnght  be  manafact°^ 
here,  as  honey  is  very  plentifuL  The  Carob-tree  is  reared  in  8^^ 
and  a  great  quantity  of  its  fruit  is  sent  into  Rtissia,  where  it  '^  ^^' 
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tilled  into  a  spirit^  used  by  the  commoii  people.  In  Turkey,  this  fruit 
is  used  chiefly  in  feeding  horses ;  among  the  Romans,  the  carob  was 
the  standard  of  a  weight,  as  the  harley-com  is  with  us  a  standard  of 
measore.  Myoone  produces  a  red  wine,  of  ^which*  about  five  thou- 
sand barrels  are  made  annually  ;  the  quality  resembles  that  of  claret, 
but  the  inhabitants  have  a  mode  of  making  different  kinds ;  and  as 
the  claret  sort  is  the  most  expensive,  they  will  radier  cheat  than  give 
it  genuine.  When  the  grapes  are  fresh  pulled,  the  claret  flavour  of 
the  wine  is  best  obtained  by  drying  the  grapes  in  the  sun  ;  the  other 
sorts,  and  which  stand  the  most  watering,  are  produoed'differently  : 
when  the  grapes  are  too  much  dried,  the  wine  becomes  rather  sweet. 
Most  of  the  wine  made  on  the  island  of  Mytileae  is  sold  to  the 
Greeks,  who  convert  it  into  brandy.  From  Tcnedos',  upwards  of 
800,000  okes  of  wine  are  annually  exported.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment farmed  the  revenue  on  this  article,  which  commonly'amounted 
to  30,000  piasters,  or  at  four  shillings  each,  to  £6,000.  The  wine  of 
Tenedos  b  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
Russia ;  and  although  not  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  like  the  wines 
of  Seio  and  Lesbos,  yet  it  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding islands.  According  to  the  writers  of  the  Universal  History, 
the  muscato  wine  of  Tenedos  is  the  most  delicious  of  all  in  tlie 
Levant ;  and  it  may  be  proved  that  this  island  has  in  all  times  pro- 
daced  great  abundance  of  good  wine,  siAce  on  some  of  its  ancient 
medals,  is  to  be  seen  the  branch  of  a  vine,  charged  with  grapes,  a 
plain  indication,  that  it  was,  at  a  remote  period,  famed  for  this  article.* 
The  brandy  made  from  it  is  reckoned  very  good,  and  the  little  tliat 
is  exported  pays  about  four  paras,  or  four-fifths  of  a  penny  per  oke. 
The  wine  of  Tenedos  will  keep  from  14  to  16  years ;  after  that  it 
loses  its  red  colour  and  becomes  white,  but  retains  its  strength  and 
flavor  to  a  much  longer  period.  Good  wine  of  Tenedos  not  only  excels 
every  other  wine  of  Greece,  but,  perhaps,  cannot  be  equalled  in 
£arope.  The  red  wine  is  strong,  and  as  dark  and  rough  as  port ;  a 
small  quantity  of  muscadel  is  made  and  much  esteemed.  The  red 
mnseadel  sells  at  eight  paras,  or  four-pence  the  oke ;  the  white  at 
thirty.  There  is  an  export  duty  on  wine  of  two  paras  the  oke,  and 
rakee,  the  common  raw  spirits,  pays  four  paras  the  oke ;  a  large  tax  is 
levied  on   the  vineyards : — from  the  Greeks,  eleven  paras,  or  5^. 

*  Hobhouse*  in  his  account  of  his  Journey  through  Albania,  &c.,  with  Lord 
Byron  in  1809-10,  alluded  to  these  medals,  and  refers  to  a  "  Catalogue  of  Coirs 
of  the  Grecian  Commonwealth,  chiefly  out  of  Goltziua,  in  Walker  on  coins  and 
oedaji,  p.  43,  London,  1692."     Vid.  Hobliouse,  vol.  ii.  p.  674. 
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are  taken  for  •rerj  thonsand  vines ;  from  the  Tnrlu  only  fire  p^ras 
are  taken.     In  1829,  the  wine  sold  lor  1^  a  qnart. 

The  Russians  draw  a  oonsiderahle  supply  of  wines  from  Santorio, 
(the  ancient  Thera,)  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  which  is  vino  santo. 
This  is  sold  at  the  vintage  for  three  or  four  paras  the  oke,  or  one 
penny  per  bottle,  and  is  made  from  white  grapes.  The  vine-growers 
expose  the  grapes  to  the  sun  for  seven  or  eight  days,  spread  on  the 
terraces,  or  flat  roois  of  the  houses ;  they  are  then  pressed,  or  trodden 
in  a  vat,  and  the  liquor  is  put  into  casks,  and  carefiiUy  bunged  up  till  the 
fermentation  ceases.  It  soon  becomes  a  sweet  and  luscious  iwine, 
and  is  exported  from  the  island  to  the  amount  of  1, 000,000  of  okes. 
Some  brandy  is  made,  but  the  quantity  is  inconsiderable.* . 

The  island  of  Skopelos,  which  lies  south  of  Salonica,  produces 
grapes  of  good  quality,  and  its  wine  has  been  long  in  repute,  and  is 
preferable  to  many  contine  ntal  wines  of  (Sreece.  The  inhabitants  make 
a  cake  from  the  must  of  wine,  boiled  with  a  certain  proportion  of  flour, 
which  forms  a  paste  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  This  cake,  in  its  com- 
position, is  said  to  resemble  the  mustaceum^  or  bride-cake  of  the 
Romans.  Dr.  Holland  conjectures  that  this  island  is  the  ancient 
Peparethos,  the  excellence  oi  its  wines  being  alluded  to  by  various 
writers,  and  particularly  by  Pliny,  who  maintains  that  the  Physician 
Apollodorus  recommended  its  use  to  Ptolemy^  adding  that  it  was  not 
agreeable  tiU  it  had  been  kept  six  years. 

Of  all  the  grapes  cultivated  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  there  are  none 
which  excel  that  of  Corinth ;  it  has  fewer  stones,  is  more  juicy  than 
the  common  grape,  and  is  in  great  request.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  Morea,  from  Naxia,  about  the  year  1580,  although  no 
))lant  of  that  kind  is  at  present  in  that  island.  This  species  of  vine 
now  abounds  in  Patras,  along  the  coast  of  Achaia,  as  well  as  in  the 
Ionian  islands.  A  dry,  light,  and- flinty  soil  seems  the  best  adapted 
to  its  culture,  while  a  thick,  moist,  and  dose  earth  seems  uncongenial 
to  it<s  nature,  whence  it  is  alleged  that  a  flinty  soil,  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  clay,  is  best  calculated  to  yield  the  best  vine- 
yards, l^ench  vines  flourish  best  in  a  southern  or  eastern  aspect, 
and  prefer  the  hills  to  the  plains,  while  the  Corinthian  vines,  on  the 
contrary,  prefer  the  plains  to  the  hills,  and  though  they  delight  in 
being  sheltered  on  the  south,  yet  they  regard  a  westerly  situation, 
beyond  every  other,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  to  mountains  and 
wild  prospects. 

The  process  observed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Corinthian  vine 

•  Olivier 's  Travels  through  the  Ottoman  Empire,  vol.  11.  p.  269. 
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doe«  not  appear  to  differ  maoh  firom  that  obsenr^ed  2;000  years  ago, 
as  described  in  the  writings  of  ColnmeUa.  In  laying  out  a  rineyard, 
the  slips  are  cut  and  planted  in  December,  and  procured  from  the 
finest  rines  of  a  neighbouring  district ;  those  taken  from  the  adjoining 
rineyards  never  succeeding  to  any  extent.  In  the  greater  part  of  Greece, 
the  vines  are  permitted  to  creep  unrestrained  along  the  ground,  and 
to  make  use  of  each  other  for  support.  The  Corinthian  vines  bear  from 
the  seventh  year,  but  their  chief  produce  does  not  commence  till  the 
twelfth  ;  they  usually  last  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  years.  Like 
the  tobacco,  which  withers  beneath  the  gnawings  of  a  worm  peculiar 
te  itself,  the  Corinthian  vine  has  a  vital  enemy  in  a  worm  called 
Scatari.  Ihiring  the  winter,  it  lives  on  the  roots,  and  in  the  summer 
ascends  the  branches  and  consumes  the  young  buds,  with  its  double 
saw  and  strong  forceps.  Its  life  is  short,  as  it  eomes  forth  and  dies  in 
the  same  year ;  like  a  true  wine-bibber,  it  fattens  and  expires  in  its 
own  gluttony :  hence  the  adage  so  current  in  the  Morea,  "  that  glut- 
tons die  of  dropsy  as  the  Scatari  does.**  The  gathering  of  the 
grapes  in  the  vintage  is  performed  by  women,  with  small  knives  bent 
at  the  point.  These  grapes  are  dried,  pressed,  preserved,  and 
exported  to  different  parts.  A  very  fine  species  of  brandy  is  made 
from  them  by  the  Jews,  in  different  places  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

In  the  Morea,  the  vine  is  cultivated,  and  wine  forms  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  exports  of  the  country.  The  Malmsey,  for  which 
Greece  was  onoe  celebrated,  has  long  become  extinct.  A  sweetish 
red  wine  is  made  at  Horoea,  which,  according  to  Lake,  has  more 
body  and  a  richer  flavour,  than  any  wine  he  met  with  in  the  Morea. 
Pliny,  Theophrastus,  and  ^lian  concur  in  reporting,  that  this  wine 
had  the  property  of  making  men  mad  and  women  fruitful. 

Vineyards  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantin<Ba,and  the 
wine  is  made  by  treading  the  grapes  with  the  feet,  the  liquor  running 
into  a  cistern,  from  whence,  after  fermentation,  it  is  carried  by  the 
customary  usage  in  skins  to  Tripolizza.  It  is  a  small  light-coloured 
wine,  to  which  resin,  and  often  lime,  is  added.  During  the  vintage, 
the  labourers  have  an  allowance  of  bread  and  wine,  with  fifty  paras  a 
day,  for  their  support  and  trouble.  The  wines  are  generally  stored  in 
vaults  or  cellars,  most  of  which  are  of  great  magnitude.  At  Megaspilio, 
there  is  a  fine  convent,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  monastic 
foundations  in  Greece.  One  of  the  barrels  in  its  cellar  contains  one 
hundred  and  sixty  loads  of  wine,  each  load  being  two  goats'  skins, 
which,  calculating  at  8  gallons  the  skin,  amounts  to  2,560  gallons. 
Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Islamism,  the  Greeks  indulge  in 
the  use  of  wine  and  brandy,  which  is  in  general  consumptions-even 
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tj*e  Turks  themselves  partake  freely  of  these  liquors.  Spencer,  one 
of  the  latest  travellers  through  Turkey,  says,  that  every  day  during 
his  residence  in  Constantinople,  he  saw  as  many  drunkards,  as  he  had 
ever  seen  in  any  <aty  of  Christendom ;  while  at  marriages  and  fune- 
rals in  the  Morea,  the  social  bowl  is  handed  round  as  in  othor  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  medium  annual  average  of  grapes  in  the  Morea  may 
he  estimated  at  10,000,0001bs.,  and  the  sales  may  be  reckoned  at 
8,000,0001bs.,  at  about  IJd.  per  pound.  A  description  of  the  mode 
of  drying  and  preserving  the  Corinthian  grapes  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting : At  one  end  of  the  vineyard  is  a  floor  in  a  sloping  direction, 

to  allow  rain  or  moisture  of  any  kind  to  run  oflF.  The  bottom  of  the 
floor  is  of  earth,  so  well  beaten  as  to  present  a  glittering  surface,  hard 
and  smooth  like  marble.  This  is  effected  by  a  mixture  of  cow-dung, 
bullocks'  blood,  and  straw  tempered  in  water.  This  finely-polished 
surface  prevents  the  earth  from  mixing  with  the  grapes,  and  as  it  reflects 
the  heat,  dries  the  fruit  the  more  speedily,  which  is  spread  on  its  sur- 
face bunch  by  bunch,  care  being  taken  to  turn  them  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  a  good  season,  ten  or  twelve  days  are  the  usual  period 
of  drying,  but  in  a  rainy  season,  twenty  or  thirty  days  are  required. 
The  stones  are  taken  from  the  dried  grapes  by  means  of  small  rakes 
made  of  the  stalks  of  the  Lixivium  Africanum  of  Linn»us,  and,  when 
properly  cleansed,  and  separated  from  every  thing  extraneous,  they 
are  conveyed  to  magazines  called  seriuls,  which  are  buildings  of  a 
peculiar  construction.  They  are  sealed  hermetically,  having  only 
two  entrances,  one  above  and  another  below,  in  the  former  of  which 
the  grapes  are  t^hrown,  until  the  magazine  is  completely  filled.  In  a 
short  time,  they  become  so  compressed  by  their  own  weight,  as  well 
as  by  other  means,  that  a  small  viscous  liquor  is  exuded,  which  unites 
them  so  closely,  that  it  afterwards  requires  a  shovel  with  an  iron 
point  to  detach  pieces  from  the  mass,  when  they  want  to  pack  them 
in  casks  for  exportation.  It  is  only  at  the  time  of  sale  that  the  bot- 
tom door  is  opened.  There  is  occasionally  a  pleasant  wine  extracted 
from  the  Corinthian  grape,  which  is  as  strong  and  sharp  as  brandy ; 
but  the  quantity  it  yields  is  so  small,  that  few  vine-holders  will  sacri- 
fice their  grapes,  by  submitting  them  to  the  press  for  so  unprofitable 
a  purpose.^ 

Mount  Parnassus,  in  Li vadia,  is,  whenever  practicable,  planted  ^^tb 
vines,  and  the  wines  of  this  district  are  of  excellent  quality)  partica- 
larly  those  made  from  the  grapes  on  the  southern  side  :  of  these  the 

•  Beaujour*A  Commerce  of  Greece,  Letter  ▼iii. 
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Tinejards^  of  Arracovia  are  the  most  remarkable.  These  are 
managed  with  as  much  skill  as  any  of  the  plantations  on  the  Rliine. 
The  plants  are  aU  old  stocks,  from  which  one  scion  only  is  suffered 
to  grow  for  the  year,  and  which  are  afterwards  prnned  ag^n.  Walls 
are  built  to  protect  the  ground  from  being  washed  down  the  steep 
decliyities  by  torrents,  which  present  the  appearance  of  terraces ; 
and  the  views  from  these  are  highly  picturesque  and  sublime,  owing 
to  their  great  elevation.  The  Vale  of  Tempo  produces  wine  resem- 
bUng  Claret,  which  is  considered  to  possess  a  much  better  flavour 
than  any  in  Greece.  On  entering  Pergetos,  Dr.  Holland  saw  four 
or  five  stills  at  work  by  the  side  of  the  road ;  the  materials  of  distil- 
lation being  thenusins  of  the  country,  the  spirit  of  which  is  used  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  every  part  of  tJie  Morea. 

In  Albania,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly,  there  are  vineyards 
of  conside^ble  extent  and  prosperity,  which  the  Grand  Seignior 
encourages,  on  account  of  the  advantages  which  they  yield  to  the 
revenue.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  valleys  below  the  town  of 
Metsovo)  in  Albania,  but  their  wine  is  thin,  poor,  and  strongly 
unpregnated  with  turpentine — an  ingredient  considered  necessary  for 
its  preservation.  In  Greece  and  other  parts  of  Turkey,  wine  is  con* 
veyed  from  one  ^hUSb  to  another  in  skins,  made  secure  by  a  resinous 
preparation,  which,  from  incorporating  with  the  fluid,  gives  it  a  disa- 
greeable flavour.  Some  allege  that  this  resinous  odour  makes  it  a 
better  stomachic,  and  tends  to  its  preservation.  From  the  Pinus 
MariHma^  a  resin  is  collected,  used  throughout  Attica  and  other 
places,  to  preserve  the  wine  from  becoming  acid,  and  is  employed  in 
the  proportion  oi  an  oke  and  half  to  twenty  okes  of  wine.  From 
this  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  pine-cone  was  rendered  sacred 
to  Bacchus.  To  the  worsh^^  of  Bacchus  the  drama  is  supposed  to 
owe  its  origin,  and  the  principal  theatre  in  Athens  was  dedicated  to 
^*  In  the  days  of  Lysicrates,  the  theatre  was,  in  some  respects, 
more  hallowed  than  the  temple,  and  the  exhibitions  given  there  were  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  particidarly  of  Bacchus. 

At  Kirk  IkUsie,  an  inspissated  juice  is  made  from  bruised  grapes, 
^d  which  is  a  conunon  marketable  article  in  Constantinople.  .  It  is 
usually  formed  into  rolls  about  a  yard  in  length,  containing  walnut 
kernels.  Persons  fond  of  sweetmeats  are  very  partial  to  this  mixed 
preparation.  The  whole  trade  of  Kirk  Iklisie  consists  in  the  sale  of 
thig  conserve,  together  with  wine  and  com.  The  wine  is  of  a  bright 
gold  colour,  tinged  with  violet,  very  pleanng  to  the  eye,  and  like 
Cliampagne  in  flavour,  but  having  a  greater  degree  of  strength.     If 
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properly  managed,  it  migffat  rank  among  the  choicest  wines.* 
The  district  of  Boeotia  furnishes  very  good  wine,  that  of  Orcho- 
menus  in  particular,  is  considered  equal  to  hock,  having  a  flaTOur 
somewhat  similar,  hut  possessing  less  acidity,  while  it  is  as  dear  as 
spring-water. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Salonica  is  rery  faTonrable  to  the  nur- 
ture of  the  vine,  and  from  the  exporta  of  this  port  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  agriculture  of  that  and  the  surrounding  country.  The 
annual  average  quantity  exported  has  been  estimated  at  1,000,000 
kilos  of  wheat,  500,000  of  barley,  and  100,000  of  Indian  com,  the 
kilo  weighing  about  55Ib8.>  and  being  from  5  to  6^  piasters  in  value. 
Honey  is  so  very  easily  obtained  in  Greece  and  many  other  parts 
of  European  Turkey,  that  mead  m%ht  be  made  an  artide  of  consi- 
derable importance  in  trade,  and  also  a  wholesome  cooling  beverage 
preferable  to  most  of  the  adulterated  wines.  The  honey  to  be  met 
with  at  Athens  is  procured  from  Mount  Hymettus ;.  it  is  quite  trans* 
parent  and  of  a  tough  consistency,  so  that  the  dish  containing  it  may 
be  inverted  without  spilling,  and  the  Surface,  if  indented  with  a  knife, 
will  yield  to  the  impression  like  a  mass  of  dough.  As  an  article  of 
food,  it  is  considered  very  heating,  and  sometimes  causing  fever. 
This  effect  has  been  attributed  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  peeuliarity  of 
the  flowers  on  the  mountain,  on  which  the  bees  feed.  These  are 
chiefly  wild  thyme,  thyfn%LS  aerpyllum^  salvia  pcmifera^  and  sokia 
verbascum.  The  ancients  believed  that  bees  were  first  bred  in  Mount 
Hymettus,  and  that  all  other  bees  were  but  colonies  from  this  moun- 
tain ;  so  that  the  primeval  breed  may  still  exist  among  the  nxmierous 
wild  stocks  which  inhabit  the  nollow  treefl  and  clefts  of  the  rookB. 
To  the  flowers  of  the  ScUureia  Capitata  is  owing  the  celebrity  of  the 
honey  gathered  on  the  mountains  of  Pendeli  and  Hymettus ;  indeed, 
most  of  the  honey  of  Attica  is  drawn  from  the  flowers  of  this  planU 
Galen  speaks  of  it  as  the  favourite  food  of  bees^  Attio  honey  is.  stifl 
in  high  estimation,  and  presents  of  it  are  sent  to  Constantinople.  Tbe 
honey  of  Lebadea,  or  Livadia,  in  Bceotia,  is  conveyed  to  the  Grand 
Seignior's  seraglio  ;  but  is  much  inferior  to  the  Athenian  honey, 
which  is  as  dear  as  orystal,  and  so  solid  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  In  the  Morea  are  many  apiaries,  tho^  produce  of  which  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  equal  to  the  honey  of  Hymettus,  hut  much  paler 
in  colour.  From  Mani  and  Bardhuaia  are  annually  exported  10,000 
okes  of  honey  to  Constantinople,  Candia,  and  the  other  islands.    To 

•  Vide  Oark**  Travels  in  Greece.     Fraakland's  Tour  to  and  from  Goi»untt- 
Dople  in  1827-6, 2  vols.  8vo.  voL  L  p.  7(h 
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tke  muA  of  St.  Ang6lo,  in  die  Morea»  stands  Cerigo»  anciently  Cythera, 
which  ia  ceLehrated  aa  the  birth-place  of  Venus.  In  this  island,  honey 
is  a  at^le  commodity :  in  181 1»  it  contained  no  less  that  1280  bee- 
kirea»  produdxig  honey  of  prime  quality.  For  a  table  of  the  exports 
and  importa,  aee  the  Addenda. 

In  the  niMthem  provinces  of  Turkey,  a  good  deal  of  spirita  is  manu- 
&ctnvad.  At  Zara,  the  csf^ital  of  Dalmatian  is  distilled  from  the 
Marasca  or  Amarma  cherry  (so  called  from  its  bitter  taste),  that  liquor 
or  Uqneor  denominated  Marasdiino,  so  celebrated  through  Europe. 
This  KquDr  is  consumed  to  great  extent  along  the  coasts  of  the  Adn- 
atk*  To  tbo  essential  oil  of  the  nut  or  stone  of  the  Marasca  or  Ama- 
rasca,  when  ground  and  brought  over  in  the  still,  thb  drink  is  said  to 
owe  ita  exqaiaite  flavour.*  There  is  also  made  among  the  islands  on 
the  eoaat  of  Dalmaliaan  excellent  kind  of  brandy  called  rakia^  wliich 
is  drawn  from  the  husks  of  the  grape  mixed  with  aromatics.  About 
two  thousand  Venetian  barrels  of  this  spirit  are  manufactured,  one 
year  with  another,  at  the  town  of  Pago,  in  the  island  of  that  name. 
These  the  inhabitants  principally  «Kpert  to  Italy  and  Venice. 

The*  white  wines  of  the  Moldavian  mountains  are  considered  deli- 
cious. The  slopes  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  vines,  which  produce 
wines  in  such  abundance,  that  large  quantities  are  sent  into  Russia  and 
Transylvania.  The  severity  of  the  winter,  instead  of  proving  inju- 
rioasto  4heir  win^  is  turned  to  good  account,  as  it  is  exposed  in  large 
butts  to  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  ita  watery  particles  become  frozen, 
^uiy-Bve  perforated  with  a  hot  iron,  by  which  means  the  vinous  part 
being  highly  concentrated  is  drawn  off,,  and  equals  that  of  Hungary 
in  steogtli  and  flavour..  To  thb  practice  of  freezing  wine,  Ovid,  in 
Us  letter  to  VesUdis  at  Rome,  makes  allusion,  and  lamenting  the  situ- 
ai^onJie  was  in  during  his  exile,  bitterly  complains,  that  not  only  the 
£uue  waa  firose%  but  even  the  wine  that  he  was  to  drink.  Virgil 
1^  notices  the  freezing  of  wine,  when  describing  the  misery  and 
bacdship  of  a  Scythian  winter : — 

**  The  bmen  cauldrons  with  a  frost  are  flawed. 
The  garment,  stiff  with  ice,  at  heart  is  thawed : 
With  axes  first  they  cleave  the  wine,  and  thence 
By  weight  the  solid  portions  they  dispense-^f 
Wine  is  made  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  exported.     It  forms  also 
aa  object  of  public  revenue,  and  an  excellent  brandy  is  distilled  from 
it«    Bees  are  reared  in  great  numbers  ;  the  hives  are  formed  in  the 
trunks  of  trees,  which  are  hollowed  for  that  purpose.     Those  hives 

*  Vide  the  Abbe  Fortis'  Travels  in  Dalmatia,  p.  291,  also  Cadell's  Journey  in 
Carniola,  Italy,  and  France,  p.  16. 
t  Georg.  B.  iii.  ▼.  864. 
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intended  to  be  preserred  tiH  tlie  next  year,  are  kept  in  cdlart  eovered 
carefoHy  with  straw  to  protect  diem  from  tiie  indemeiicy  of  tlie  wea- 
ther. Mead  is  mannfactored,  but  to  no  great  extent,  as  the  honey  is 
chi^y  exported  to  Constantinople  and  the  wax  to  Venioe  and  Vieona. 
Hiese  matters  form  a  very  ralnable  artide  of  trade,  hot,  eoBtrary  to 
tho  practice  in  Crreat  Britain,  a  doty  b  diaiged  on  the  bees  and  not 
on  the  mana&ctiire.  This  impost  amoonts  on  an  airerage  to  £50,000 
annually. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jassy  and  the  adjoiung  oonntry,  there 
are  yineyards  prodndng  an  abundance  of  grapes,  the  wine  of  which, 
for  the  most  part,  is  consumed  in  Poland.  It  is  reported  by  a  late 
traveller, that  the  wine  of  the  environs  of  Fstnar  is,  without  exeeptioii, 
one  of  the  most  generous  wines  of  Elurope,  and  not  sarpaased  even 
by  the  best  Tokay.  When  kept  in  a  good  odbr  Iw  three  years,  it 
18  as  strong  as  brandy,  and  three  glasses  of  it  are  said  to  make  a  man 
drunk.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  becomes  deeper  in  proportion  to 
its  age. 

The  quantity  of  wine  made  in  Walladua  has  been  estimated  at 
eleven  millions  of  piasters  annually  ;  notwitiistanding  tlus,  the  mer* 
chants  of  this  province  are  obliged  to  import  from  other  oonntries  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  six  millions  of  piasters  for  home  eonamnption, 
while  they  export  to  Russia  a  kind  of  wine  caDed  Takckas^.  At 
Schnmla,  a  principal  article  of  commerce  with  the  interior  is  wine,  and 
at  Rustchuk,  a  trade  in  wine  is  carried  on  with  Vienna. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into  Hungary  by  die  Emperor 
Probus,  in  the  third  century,  the  culture  of  the  grape  haa  ocmtinued 
to  be  an  object  of  great  importance,  not  only  there,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  German  empire^     Previous  to  that  time,  Germany 
was  without  vines,  and  so  meanly  did  the  Ronums  think  of  tiie  coon- 
try,  that  they  even  doubted  whether  fruit  could  grow  in  such  a  loil 
and  climate.     That  the  vine  was  unknown  while  Hungary  was  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Huns^  is  certain,  since  in  the  verses  ei  a  Chinese 
pi  incess  who  was  married  to  a  Tanjou  or  Hungarian  chief,  she  laments 
tliat  sour  milk  was  her  only  drink,  raw  flesh  her  only  food,,  andatent 
her  only  palace.     At  the  time  of  Attila's  conquests  in  the  fifth  cen; 
tury,  wine,  it  appears,  was  a  common  beverage,  as  it  is  spoken  of  with 
much  familiarity  on  the  occasion  of  the  feasts  g^ven  to  that  monarch 
as  described  by  Gibbon.*   But  as  to  the  exact  period  of  its  introduc- 
tion,  it  is  not  perhaps  a  matter  of  such  importance,  as  the  success  with 
which  the  plant  has  been  cultivated,  it  having  met  with  nearly  equal 
encouragement  to  that  which  it  has  experienced  in  any  other  portion 
of  Europe.     The  common  mode  of  planting  the  vine  is  scarcely  ever 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  vi.  chap,  34,  pp.  77-78. 
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more  than  from  four  to  five  feet  high.  This  method  of  planting  ig 
considered  favourable  to  extensive  produce,  but  not  to  goodness  of 
quality.  Were  the  sap,  by  &  di£Ferent  treatment  of  growth,  permitted 
to  ascend  through  higher  and  more  numerous  ramifications  of  the 
branches,  it  would  cause,  it  is  conceived,  a  greater  delicacy  in  the 
fruit  and  prevent  that  harsh,  acid,  and  watery  taste,  whidi  la  attri- 
bated  to  many  of  the  Rhenish  wines  where  a  similar  culture  is  observed. 
To  this  practice  also,  it  may  be  recollected,  has  been  attributed  the 
sourish  and  earthy  taste  of  the  Cape  wines,  as  noticed  when  treating 
of  that  colony. 

The  produce  of  the  wine  districts  of  Hungary  alone,  has  been  esti« 
mated  by  Schwaitner  at  18,000,000  eimers,  which  is  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  whole  vintage  of  Austria  and  its  provinces,  calculated  by 
Blamenbach  at  32,873  eimers,  or  2,522,955  pipes  of  126  gallons  each. 
The  principal  vineyards  are  those  of  Ofen,  Pesth,  Tokay,  Grosswar- 
den,  Erlau,  Werchetzs,  Honthu,  CBdenburgh,  Rusth,  &c.  with  the 
Syrmien  wines  and  the  red  wine  of  Menes.  Schwaitner  computes 
the  annual  value  of  Hungarian  wines  to  be  110,000,000  florins,  or 
289,300,000  firancs.  The  wines  made  at  the  vineyards  from  Pres- 
burgh  to  beyond  Posing,  are  considered  excellent,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  George. 

Great  as  the  quantity  of  wine  yielded  by  these  vineyards  may 
appear,  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to  no  more  than  one-sixth  part  of  what 
France  affords.  The  consumption  of  wine  in  Hungary  is  very  consi- 
derable, but  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  export,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  commercial  taUes  of  Austria  Proper  in  1807,  from  which  it  appears 
that  among  the  goods  exported  were— - 

Common  Tokay  wine,  2813  casks,  worth  168,780  florins 

Tokay  Ausbruch,  worth 10,800  

Other  kinds  of  Ausbruch,  124  eimers,  worth  3,720  

Common  Hungarian  wine,  39,077  eimers,  474,462  

So  great  is  the  encouragement  given  to  the  sale  of  the  produce  of 
the  country,  that  the  emperor,  in  1804,  forbade  the  use  of  foreign 
wine  at  his  table.  The  most  celebrated  wine  of  the  empire  is  Tokay, 
which  has  continued  to  maintain  its  character  since  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  is  among  other  wines  as  is  the  pine-apple  among  fruits. 

This  delicious  wine  takes  its  name  from  an  inconsiderable  town  of 
Hungary,  around  which  are  vineyards  extending  over  a  country  about 
twenty  nules  in  diameter  from  Szanto  to  Tolesva.  The  vineyards  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  bear  the  name  of  Hegcdlya  or  Submon- 
tincy  by  which  the  wine  itself  is  sometimes  denominated.  Those 
plantations  are  superintended  wiUi  a  care  and  assiduity  unequalled  in 
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any  other  part  of  Europe,  dUpbying  a  regularity  and  neatiie69  wUch 
give  to  each  the  appearance  more  of  a  flower-garden  than  of  a  Tine- 
yard.     The  plants  are  supported  hy  upright  props  at  measured  dis- 
tances, leaving  ample  space  for  an  approach  to  each,  while  proper 
shelter  is  provided  to  guard  the  young  plants  during  the  winter. 
The .  vintage  takes  place  late  in  October,  by  which  time  the  fruit 
arrives  at  the  greatest  possible  maturity :  even  some  of  the  grapes 
are  partly  dried  on  the  trees*     Much  depends  on  the  season  for  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  produce,  should  unhealthy  dews  or  pre- 
mature £rosts  set  in ,  the  vintage  must  be  unproductive  in  proportion. 
In  gathering  the  grapes,  those  thoroughly  dried  are  separated  from 
such  as  are  nearly  ripe,  while  all  the  damaged  sorts  are  cast  aside, 
thereby  preventing  any  unpleasant  taste  or  flavour  to  characterize  the 
wine*     Of  the  Hegallya  there  are  four  or  five  varieties,  which  are 
studiously  kept  separate  ;  the  ripe  grapes  are  pressed  by  thebiselves 
from  which  the  ordinary  sort  of  wine  consumed  in  the  country  is 
produced,  being  in  general    sweet    and    strong  in   body.       The 
description  of  Tokay,  which  is  chiefly  made  for  foreign  consumption, 
is  made  from  a  mixture  of  half-dried  grapes  with  the  common  kind. 
This  juice,  which  is  very  rich  and  luscious,  forms  the  basis  of  those 
two  celebrated  wines  termed  Tokay  Ausbruch  and  Tokay  Maslas- 
The  half-dried  grapes  are  piled  together,  which,  from  their  own  weight, 
cause  the  flow  of  a  thick  sweet  sirup,  commonly  called  Tokay  essence. 
After  this,  a  slight  pressure  is  made  on  the  heap  by  which  there  is  an 
increase  of  juice ;  care,  however,  being  taken  not  to  permit  any  par- 
ticles of  the  fruit  to  be  carried  with  it,  lest  they  might  injure  the 
flavour.     The  juice  thus  obtained  is  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion 
with  that  of  the  common  grape  pressed  in  a  hogshead  with  holes  in 
the  bottom,  so  that  none  of  the  gross  matter  is  suffered  to  be  incor- 
porated with  the  liquor:  this  mixture,  after  undergoing  fermentation, 
yields  the  prime  Ausbruch.     The  Maslas  is  obtained  by  mixing  joice 
prepared  flrom  the  residue  of  the  half-dried  grapes  with  the  common 
¥rine,  both  that  which  is  procured  by  treading,  and  that  which  is  had 
frt>m  the  press.     The  Tokay  wines  are  of  different  colours ;  those  of 
a  straw  colour,  having  a  greenish  tinge,  are  accounted  the  best.  Some 
are  clear,  others  thick  and  turbid ;  the  latter  sort  is  often  very  excel- 
lent.    Poland  affords  a  ready  market  for  Hungrarian  wines,  where  the 
best  description  of  them  is  to  be  procured,  from  the  length  of  time 
they  are  preserved.     In  the  vicinity  of  Tokay,  good  old  wines  are  to 
be  had  for  a  ducat  or  twelve  francs  the  bottle,  while  in  Poland,  they 
are  sold  according  to  their  age  at  from  two  to  five  ducats  the  bottle ; 
and  at  Vienna,  they  rat«  at  £l2  sterling  the  dozen.     At  the  hte  Dnke 
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of  Queensbury's  galefit  somo  years  rince>  Tokay  was  knocked  down  at 
£  150  per  dozen,  pr  about  one  guinea  a  glass.  It  is  a  prevailing  notion 
that  real  Tokay  is  to  be  had  from  those  vineyards  only  whidi  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  but  this  is  now  con^dered  an 
erroneous  opinion  arising  from  a  compliment  to  the  monarch ;  as  it  is 
well  known  that  from  the  vineyards  in  possession  of  the  nobles  and 
other  land^owners,  wine  equally  excellent  is  produced.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  wines  of  Tokay  are  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Hungary  abounds  with 
luscious  wines  made  alter  the  manner  of  Tokay,  both  white  and  red. 
The  wine  manufactured  at  Menes,  on  the  borders  of  Traitsylvania, 
vies  with  that  of  Tokay.  It  is  of  red  colour,  sweet  and  strong,  having 
a  most  delicious  flavour ;  but  in  this  and  in  many  other  things,  a  name 
often  conveys  a  meaning  of  superiority  when  not  justly  merited 
Having  been  thus  minute  in  describing  the  manufacture  of  wine  of 
such  celebrity  as  that  of  Tokay,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give 
thd  method  of  making  the  common  wines  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  German  empire. 

When  the  season  arrives  for  gathering  the  grape,  all  the  wine- 
presses and  the  casks,  both  new  and  old,  are  carefully  cleansed  with 
bolUng  water,  or  sometimes  with  boiling  wine,  or  a  decoction  of  the 
vine-leaf.  !Every  thing  being  prepared,  the  labourers,  accompanying 
their  work  with  songs,  or  cheered  by  the  well-known  music  of  the 
I^Wipe,  commence  the  vintage.  The  vine-gatherers  stand  in  varied 
ranks ;  women  and  children,  young  and  old,  freeing  the  vines  from 
their  bonds,  and  collecting  the  grapes  into  the  wooden  troughs,  or 
P^es,  which  they  carry  with  them ;  behind  them  follows  weinzedler, 
watching  that  no  grapes  are  left  ungathered.  The  men  collect  .from 
^^b  the  grapes  that  have  been  gathered,  and  carry  them  in  tubs  to  the 
personsemployed  to  prepare  the  mtist,who  throw  the  grapes  into  avessd 
for  the  purpose,  and  beat  them  with  large  sticks.  This  vessel  has  a 
doable  bottom,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  pierced  with  holes,  so  that 
^^e  juice  which  is  pressed  out  escapes  through  it ;  and  when  tlie 
upper  part  is  full,  the  grapes  are.  emptied  into  the  wine-press,  or,  if 
^^ey  are  to  be  carried  from  the  place,  into  a  cask  set  in  a  frame. 
^he  gathering  is  generally  divided  into  two  parts,  the  white  and  the 
^^;  for  the  white  wine,  all  white  and  rose-coloured  grapes  are 
^en,  the  mouldy  and  rotten  are  seldom  rejected,  but  all  bruised 
l^gether,  and  placed  without  delay  upon  the  press,  and  the  expressed 
Ji^ice  is  immediately  put  into  casks.  In  the  Rhinegau,  the  vessels 
naually  hold  eight  ohms,  or  346  gallons ;  and  they  are  made  thus 
"Pacious,  under  the  impression  that  the  greater  the  body  collected,  the 
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better  for  the  fermentatioii  and  quality  of  the  wine.     Tlua  made 

the  wine-growers  emulous  of  eaeh  other,  in  the  siae  of  their  Tessels : 

hence  the  cause  of  those  enormous  tuns  built  in  different  parts   of 

Crermany.     The  Tun  of  Heidelberg,  which  stands  in  a  cellar,  under 

the  Elector's  Castle,  is  3d  feet  in  altitude,  24  feet  in  diameter  at  the 

bottom,  and  contains  800  hogsheads,  or  50,400  gallons.*      On  the 

top  of  the  tun  is  a  platform  and  balustrade,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by 

a  stur-case  of  50  steps.     It  is  adorned  with  vines,  grapes,  g^lasses, 

large  festoons,  and  other  devices,  in  basso-relievo,  with  a  munber  of 

apophthegms  in  the  Gemum  language.  This  tun  was  broken  to  pieces 

by  the  French,  in  1693,  but  rebuilt  in  1729;  it  was  usually  filled 

with  the  wine,  termed  vin  du  Neckar^  the  produce  of  grapes  which 

grow  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain.     Mrs.Trollope,  in  her  late  visit 

to  Heidelberg,  seems  to  think  that  this  ton  is  vastly  inferior  to 

Meux's  great  vat.t     The  tun  at  Konigstein,  made  in  1725,  though 

less  celebrated,  holds  3709  eimers,  exceeding  that  of  Heidelberg  by 

609  eimers,  or  49  hogsheads.     The  approach  to  it  is  by  a  staircase  of 

32  steps,  a  smaller  tun  is  suspended  within  the  large  one,  wluch  is 

34  feet  deep,  and  24  feet  wide.     The  top  is  ruled  round,  and  affords 

space  for  nearly  twenty  persons  to  regale  themselves  at  a  time. 

Cups  are  preserved  for  the  use  of  visitants,  and  the  Latin  inscription, 

which  graces  the  head  of  this  enormous  cask,  welcomes  the  traveller 

to  exhilarate  himself  freely,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  vessel, 

and  drink  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  universe.    At  Gruningen, 

near  Halberstadt,  is  a  tun  30  feet  long,  by  18  feet  deep ;  and  at 

Tiibingen  is  a  cask  24  feet  long  and  16  feet  de^.     When  a  vintage 

is  great  and  the  press  small,  the  bruised  grapes  are  often  put  into 

sacks  and  trodden  under  foot.     The  husks  are  brought  irorxk  these 

sacks  to  the  press,  and  what  remains  after  pressure  is  put  into  vessels, 

where  they  are  kept  to  be  distilled  into  brandy.     The  red  grapes  are 

gathered  predsely  in  the  same  way  as  the  white,  only  having  been 

bruised,  they  are  put  not  immediatdy  into  the  press,  but  into  large 

vats,  where  they  undergo  a  kind  of  fermentation4 

Respecting  Hungarian  wines,  Dr.  CSarke  justly  observes,  thaf  the 
opinions  of  different  individuals  are  so  opposite,  that  one  traveller 
will  probably  condenm  what  another  has  extolled ;  perhaps,  there* 
fore,  the  best  judgment  may  be  afforded  by  comparison.  The  finest 
wine  of  Tokay  is  very  like  that  of  Cyprus ;  it  has  the  same  sweet- 
ness ;  and  it  is  also  characterised  by  that  slight  efiervescencoi  frojn 

*  Cbauchiird*8  Germany,  4to.     Chaptal  on  Wines, 
t  Belgium  and  Western  Grermany,  toI.  L  p.  825. 
J  Hungarian  Mificell.  Ap.  Bright's  Travek. 
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which  the  Commendaria  of  Cyprus  is  nev^  exempt.  To  com- 
pare it  with  other  preparations  brewed  by  English  housewives,  it 
is  something  like  ilfi?aJ>  or  very  luscious  old  raisin  wine;  and  we  there- 
fore pronounce  it  bad,  The  wines  of  Buda  we  thought  were  better, 
because  they  have  more  of  a  resinous  flavour.  But  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  the  very  reasons  we  have  now  urged,  in  affirming 
the  bad  quality  of  genuine  Tokay,  may  be  considered  by  others  as 
proofs  of  its  excellence,*"  On  the  whole,  if  the  wines  of  Hungary  are 
not  found  to  be  so  palatable  to  our  taste,  it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
custom  of  drinking  the  wines  of  Spain.  Portugal,  and  France,  not  to 
any  inferiority  in  the  wines  of  this  country.  Having  scarcely  any 
beer,  and  the  waters  of  Hungary  being  generally  impregnated  with 
minerals,  wine  is,  therefore,  made  in  great  abundance,  and  for  the  rea- 
sons just  given,  the  inhabitants  have  every  inducement.  It  is  a  prac- 
tice in  the  Bannat  for  every  nobleman  to  keep  on  his  grounds  an  inn 
to  sell  wine  to  the  miners.f  In  Temesvar,  the  capital,  red  Tokay 
may  be  procured  for  two  florins  a  pint,  while  the  native  wine  is  cheap 
and  good. 

In  Hungary,  though  brandy  is  distilled  from  the  grape,  yet  the  dis- 
tillation of  a  species  of  it  from  potatoes  is  carried  on  to  considerable 
extent.  An  excellent  brandy  is  likewise  made  from  plums,  fermented 
and  treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  peaches  in  America. 
Were  agriculture  in  Hungary  on  a  level  with  that  in  other  countries, 
the  produce  would  be  immense.  Oats,  barley,  rye,  sarrazan,  or 
buck-wheat,  grow  most  abundantly  in  Sclavonia,  Transylvania,  and 
Croatia,  and  wherever  the  height  of  the  mountains,  or  the  diversity 
of  the  forests,  does  not  afiect  the  temperature.  In  good  years 
they  export  upwards  of  six  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  into  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Millet  and  rice  are  also  cultivated,  as  well 
as  maize ;  and  in  Transylvania,  maize  is  the  main  article  of  suste- 
nance, while  rye  is  grown  for  the  purposes  of  distillation. 
From  elder-berries,  when  properly  fermented,  a  pleasant  and  whole- 
some wine  IS  made,  and  a  pure  and  strong  spirit  is  distilled  from 
them. 

Hungary,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  aflbrd,  in  its  various  districts,  all 
the  beverages  which  promote  the  comforts  and  contribute  to  the 
luxury  of  the  human  race.  Itjs  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  all  yield 
their  several  proportions ;  and  the  vineyards  are  computed  to  pro- 
duce from  18  to  20,000,000  eimers,  (fifteen  gallons  each,)  of  various 

*  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  viii.  p.  405. 

t  Travels  through  the  Bannat,  Let.  xi.  p.  97. 
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iiorte  of  Wine  f  wliile  tke  brandy  disdUed  from  the  grape  and  die 
plum,  (the  latter  termed  Slivovitza^  is  of  enormous  extent. 

In  the  beautiful  valleys  formed  in  many  parts  of  the  Croatian 
mountains,  the  vine  flourishes  exuberantly :  the  valley  of  Vinodol, 
adjacent  to  Ezirquenicza,  takes  its  name  from  the  number  of  vine- 
yards with  which  it  is  crowned,  and  the  wine  made  there  resembles 
Champagne.  The  wines  produced  in  the  northern  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts are  said  to  be  of  great  strength  and  excellent  flavour ;  some  are 
thought  to  rival  the  best  Burgundy.  It  has  been  computed,  that  in 
the  whole  of  Croatia,  there  are  not  less  than  28,000  acres  occupied 
as  vineyards,  yielding  160,000  seaux  of  wine.  Plums  being  the 
most  common  fruit  of  the  country,  there  is  a  very  favourite  spirit, 
termed  Schlitaawitza,  distilled  from  it, which  is  in  general  use,  as  also 
a  liquor  made  from  pears  and  barberries,  which  latter  is  used  instead 
of  wine.  Honey  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities^  and  is,  toge- 
ther with  the  wax,  chiefly  exported*  The  wine  manufeu^tured  there 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  imports 
of  this  article  are  principally  from  Dalmatia,  and  annually  average 
800,000  florins.  At  Fiume,  one  of  the  principal  cities,  1,600  eimers 
of  liqueurs  are  manu^Actured  yearly,  which  are  mostly  consumed  in 
the  Austrian  dominions. 

Although  the  Croats  are  generally  poor,  yet  they  go  to  great 
expense  in  fheiT  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  the  anniversary  of 
a  sunt,  or  the  baptism  of  a  child.  An  entertainment  on  one  of  these 
occasions  will  last  for  several  weeks,  and  will  cost  more  than  would 
support  a  family  for  half  a  year. 

In  the  €rerman  districts  bordering  on  the  Rhine^  the  vine  is  culti- 
vated to  considerable  extent,  and  the  vines  are  of  every  variety.  No 
ingenuity  is  wanting  to  promote  its  growth,  as  well  on  the  banen 
rocks,  as  in  the.valleys.  Opposite  to  the  village  of  Remagen,  on  the 
road  from  Bonn  to  Coblentz,  is  a  vineyard  containing  200  acres,  on  a 
singularly  picturesque,  basaltic  hill,  called  Erpeler  Ley.  This  was 
once  a  barren  rock,  and  it  was  planted  by  setting  each  plant  in  a 
separate  basket,  filled  with  earth  and  grass,  and  then  placed  in  the 
cavities  and  interstices  of  the  rock  ;  and  thus  the  place  became,  in  a 
few  years,  beautifully  clothed  and  ornamented  with  luxurious  vines. 
The  heavy  impost  on  wines  in  this  quarter  has  rendered  the  article 
rather  unsaleable,  and  instead  of  proving  advantageous  to  the  govern- 
ment, it  has  pressed  heavily  on  the  agriculturists.  This  duty  rates  at 
one  rix-thaler  on  every  160  bottles ;  hence  the  owner,  bemg  seldom 
able  to  pay  the  taxation  before  he  can  remove  the  wine  from  the  eel* 
Lor,  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a  ready  and  profitable  market  5  ^^ 
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in  ooiiseqiieiioe>  the  wines  of  one  Tintag^e  are  seldom  remored,  till 
they  are  intermingled  with  those  of  another.  The  Moselle  wines 
are  superior  to  the  Rhenish,  less  injurious  to  the  stomach,  and  more 
easily  preserred,  hut,  like  many  other  impositions,  the  name  of  this 
valuable  wine  is  often  attached  to  a  spurious  or  inferior  article.  The 
v^mons  windings  of  the  Rhine  (termed  the  father  of  wine,)  present, 
romantic,  sublime  scenery,  which  in  many  places  is  heightened  by  the 
abundance  of  vines  that  adorn  the  surfiice.  Near  the  town  of  Ober- 
wesely  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  stands  the  perpendicular  rock  of 
Rostein,  which,  by  means  of  terraces,  bears  vines  to  the  very  summit, 
that  afford  a  wine  equally  esteemed,  and  ranking  with  the  best 
Rhenish.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  is  not  so 
profitable  on  the  Rhine,  as  one  might  be  led  to  expect.  Its  produce 
and  sale  are  of  rather  a  precarious  nature,  being  a  commodity  of 
luxury,  not  of  necessity  ;  and  if  not  of  a  commanding  quality,  wOl 
scarcely  obtain  a  price  sufficient  to  pay  rent  and  labour.  This  remarks 
however,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the 
wine  districts,  for  where  a  moderate  duty  is  charged,  and  the  quality 
o£  the  drink  superior,  there  is  always  a  ready  consumption.  In  some 
places,  the  wines  bring,  even  on  the  spot,  from  five  to  six  florins  the 
bottle. 

The  king  of  Pjrussia  encourages  the  wine-growers  on  the  Rhine, 
by  giving  a  preference  to  their  liquor,  which  makes  it  have  a  general 
consumption  in  that  kingdom.      One  district,  called  the   Rhinegan, 
may  be  said  to  be  an  extensive  vineyard,  being  a  succession  of  undu- 
lating hills,  completely  covered  with  rich  verdure,  and  forming  an 
amphitheatre  truly  enchanting,  the  vines  of  which  obtain  a  celebrity 
in  proportion  to  their  aspect  and  position.     The  vineyards  of  the 
Duke  of  Nassau,  called  the  Steinberger  Cabinet^  produce  wine,  now 
more  estimable  than  that  of  Johannesberg,  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
The  bin  of  Johannesberg  contuns  about  55  acres,  and  is  tiie  property 
of  Prince  Metternich ;  it  produces  about  25  butts  of  wine,  each  con- 
taining 1 ,300  bottles,  bringing  at  an  average  28,000  florins.     Of  this 
wine,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  gets  a  tithe  for  his  own  immediate  use. 
This  vineyard  was  in  full  bearing  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  and  the 
vintage  is  generally  a  week  or  two  later  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Rhinegau ;  the  grapes  are  permitted  to  fall,  from  their  extreme  ripe- 
ness, and  are  gathered  by  means  of  wooden  forks  continued  for  the 
purpose.     Prince  Metternich  has  an  old-fiuhioned  castle  on  this  hill, 
once  the  religious  cloister  of  St.  John,  under  which  there  are  cellars  of 
most  capacious  and  singular  construction,  in  which  the  wine  is  deposited. 
The  Bacchjmalian  paradise,  denominated  the  Rhinegau,  extends  along 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Lorich,  several  leagues  below  Bingen» 
and,  from  time  out 'of  mind,  has  been  renowned  for  its  superior  vine:«. 
This  district  waa  presented  by  an  old  Carloringian  king  to  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  and  a  renmant  of  the  rampart  and  ditch,  with 
which  it  was  surrounded,  is  yet  visible  at  Biberich.     Writers  have 
remarked,  tliat  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  much  more  frnitfiil  than 
the  left,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  direction  in  which  the  river 
runs,  exposing  that  bank  to  the  southern  sun,  while  the  left  is  kept 
comparatively  barren  by  the  winds  from  the  north,  and  scarcely  any 
of  the  celebrated  wines  are  made  on  the  left  side  of  that  rirer.     The 
Rhinegau  is  divided  into  superior  and  inferior  cantons,  relatively  to 
the  excellence  of  their  wines — ^the  former  contain  the  villages  on  the 
heights*-4he  latter,  those  on  the  banks  of  the  river.     The  strongest 
wines  are  said  to  be  made  on  the  most  elevated  situations,  the  most 
wholesome  on  those  of  moderate  height,  while  the  wine  of  the  low 
grounds  is  sour,,  and  requires  keeping.     In  travelling  through  tliis  dis- 
trict, the  eye  is  delighted  with  the  undulating  landscape,  presenting 
vine-covered  slopes^  spotted  by  white  country  houses,    villas,  and 
steeples — ^villages  and  ruined  convents  resting  in  the  valleys,  which, 
contrasted  with  the  black  purple  aspect  of  the  rocks  and  with  the  deli- 
cate green  of  the  vines,  gives  a  mellow,  luxuriant  richness  to  the 
seenery.     A  bacchanalian  might  be  supposed  to  drink  intoxication 
fit)m  the  prospect : — every  thing  having  a  blushing  vinous  colour. 
.  The  vineyards  of  Grafenberg  ^eld  as  choice  a  vintage,  and  pro- 
duce as  good  wines,  as  any  on  the  banhj  of  the  Rhine,  and  superior 
to  those  of  the  Moselle.     The  Rhine  wines  conslatute  a  distinct  order 
of  themselves.     They  are  drier  than  the  French  white-wines,  and 
characterized  by  a  delicate  flavour,  and  an  aroma  quite  peculiar,  and 
which  should  be  reckoned  sourness  by  the  uninitiated.     In  the  Aus- 
trian states,  the  wines  are  almost  all  of  an  inferior  quality,  being  sharp 
and  ofl»n  entirely  acid.     The  Hoch^  or  Hochheimer,  is  a  Mayn  wine, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  village  Hochheim,  which  is  situated 
above  Mentz,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mayn.     Riesbeck  tells  us,  that  the 
vineyards   here    belong    to   the  chapter  of  Mentz,    and  that  the 
Dean  enjoyed  the  revenue  of  it.     This  wine,  although  it  still  ^has 
a  good   character,  is  considered  inferior  to  the  best  wines  of  the 
Rhinegau,  and,  in  Riesbeck's  opinion,  was  the  only  wine  in  Germany 
which  he  found  to  be  without  any  sour  taste.*     Hock  wine  is  of  such 
strength  and  body,  that  a  tea-spoon  full  of  it  has  been  loiovra  to 
flavour  a  large  tumbler  of  water.     The  vineyards  which  produce  this 

•  Baron  Riesbeck's  Travels  through  Germany,  voL  ii.  p.  319. 
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wine,  are  on  a  Utile  hill  consisting  of  about  eight  acres,  and  so  sita«ted^ 
that  they  seem  to  court  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  are  protected  by 
the  town  from  the-  northen  blasts.  Every  one  contains  about  four 
thousand  vine-plants,  valued  at  a  ducat  each,  and  this  little  spot  pro- 
duces in  a  good  year,  upwards  of  twelve  large  casks  of  wine,  Iwinging, 
as  soon  as.  made,  nearly  £160  a  cask.  This  place  has  been  rend^ed 
remarkable  by  Buonaparte  making  a  present  of  it  to  General 
Kellerman. 

Frankfort  is  the  great  mart  for  the  sale  of  Rhenish  wine,  which 
consists  of  two  sorts,  red  and  white ;  the  former  the  stronger  of  the 
two.  The  white  Mrines  are  distinguished  by  their  particular  proper- 
ties, or  by  the  places  where  they  grow.  According  to  the  former 
classiiication,  those  of  Nierstein,  Markobrunner,  Steinberg,  Riides- 
heim,  Bingen,  and  Bacharach,  are  the  strongest,  and  have  more 
body.  Those  of  Schlossberg,  (Johannisberger,)  Steinberg,  Geissen- 
faeim,  Rothenberger,  and  Hochheim,  are  the  most  endowed  with 
aroma  and  perfume,  and  of  moderate  strength.  Lastly,  those  of  Lau- 
benheim,  Asmannshausen,  (red)  Bischteim,  are  the  most  agreeable,  pos- 
sess a  most  delightful  flavour,  with  a  requisite  degree  of  perfume,  and 
are  the  most  wholesome  of  all  the  Rhenish  wincw. 

The  wine  Bacharach  has  been  celebrated  from  the  earliest  period. 
The  Romans  called  that  place  Bacchi  aruj  (the  altar  of  Bacchus) ; 
and  Pope  iEneas  Sylvius  used  to  import  a  tun  of  it  to  Rome  every 
year,  and  the  Emperor  Vinceslus  was  so  fond  of  it  ^at  he  sold  th« 
citizens  of  Nuremberg  their  freedom,  for  four  casks  annually.  Near 
Worms,  on  the  road  towards  Mayence,  stands  the  gothic  monastery 
of  Leibe  Frauy  (the  Dear  Virgin,)  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
wine,  denominated  by  way  of  eminence,  Liebfraun-Milchy  (the 
Virgin's  Milk,)  the  produce  of  the  Tokay  grape  being  of  a  peculiar 
and  deliciate  flavour,  and  almost  as  colourless  as  water. 

The  several  sorts  of  wines  in  the  Rhinegau  and  other  districts  along 
the  Rhine,  take  their  names  from  the  respective  places  from  which 
tliey  are  produced,  being  as  follows  : — 


HeQenberg,         f 
Hinterhauser,*  \ 

nPAT 

)  Asmannhausen  and 
J  Rudediom. 

IITTCU 

Rodhaabearg, 

Kapellgarten,    / 

near 

Geissenheim. 

Rothenberger,    ( 

Schlossberg, 

at 

Johannisbcrg. 

Markobrunner, 

at 

Hatte^ieim. 

Steinberg, 

at 

Everback. 

Graefenberg, 

at 

Kiedhich. 

•  ninterhauter,  or  SHnterhauser,  signifies 

behind  the  houaet,   «o  called  from  tho 

vines  standing  On  lower  land  from  the  hill,  behind  the  village. 
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Hauptberg,  at  Rauenthal. 

North  of  Mayence,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine; 

Scharlachberger,  (red)     near  Bingen. 

Rhein-Dieboch,  (red.) 

Muscateller,  f 

Kuhlberger,  (  near  Bacharach. 

Engeholle,  (red)      near  Oberweasel. 

South  of  Mayence. 

Dienheim,  South  of  Mayence. 

Niersteiner  and  Oppenheim. 

Laubenham. 

Liebfraumilch. 

West  of  the  Rhinegau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
.   Guttenfels,  near  Caub. 

Rosteiner. 

East  of  the  Rhinegau. 

Hochheim. 

Wiekesh. 

Costheim. 

Most  of  the  vineyards  enumerated  are  of  small  dimensions,  and 
the  quantity  of  wine  they  afford  is  trifling  in  proportion  to  the 
inunense  quantity  sold  under  the  denomination  of  Rhenish  wine.  To 
procure  a  genuine  article,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  vineyard,  or  to  some  respectable  merchant,  from  whom 
alone  nuiy  be  expected  wine  of  the  best  quality.  Dr.  Granville,  who 
was  in  that  country  in  1827,  gives  the  following  rates  at  which  wines 
were  disposed  of,  which  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  imposition  prac- 
tised in  the  wine  trade : — 

Riidesheim  wine  of  1825,  was  sold  at  Frankfort  in  1827,  for  1,100 
rix-dollars  the  ohm,  or  15  dozen  bottles,  at  17  shillings  the  bottle* 
The  Scldossenberger,  (Johannisberg,)  for  700  rix-dollars ;  the  Stein- 
berger,  for  900  rix-dollars ;  while  in  1822,  the  same  three  kinds  of 
wine  brought  respectively  1400,  750,  and  980  rix-dollars.  The  same 
growth  ill  1818  produced: 
.    Johannisberg,  3,000  rix-dollars,  for  15  dozen. 

Riidesheim,  Bergwein,  910  rix-dollars. 

The  .Tavern  wines  of  Germany  are,  according  to  Cooper,  of  a 
superior  quality  to  those  of  the  same  class  in  France. 

Wine  of  a  great  age  is  frequently  offered  for  sale.  Markobrunner, 
sud  to  be  of  the  vintage  of  1719,  and  Johannisberg  of  that  of  1726, 
were  disposed  of;  the  former  at  £590  sterling  for  15  dozen,  or  48 
guineas  for  one  dozen,  while  the  latter  was  sold  at  £664  the  15 
dozen,  or  55  guineas  for  one  dozen.*     The  passion  for  old  wines  has 

•  GruiTiUe's  Journey  to  St.  Pctcrtburgh,  2  vols.  8vo.  toL  i.  p.  189,  et  pusiiib 
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sometimes  been  carried  to  great  excess.  At  Bremen,  there  is  a  wine-^ 
cellar,  in  which  five  hogsheads  of  Rhenish  wine  have  been  kept  since 
1 625,  which  cost  £50  ;  and  it  has  been  caluUted,  that  had  this  sum 
been  pnt  out  at  compound  interest,  a  bottle  of  this  wine  would  be 
MTorth  £908,311,  and  a  single  wine  glass  of  it  would  cost  £113,492* 

In  the  days  of  Riesbeck,  Austria  exported  to  the  adjacent  German 
States  upwards  of  two  millions  of  guilders'  worth  of  wine,  equal  to 
^£175,000. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  vineyards  are  to  be  found  every 
^prhere,  and  the  vines  growing  on  places  the  most  inaccessible,  even 
among  fragments  of  slate  rock.  The  towns  and  villages  are  sur- 
rounded with  vineyards.  On  every  spot  of  ground,  against  every 
mrall,  against  every  house-^very  garden  in  a  little  arcade  is  formed 
by  vines — every  stick,  every  piece  of  wood,  is  a  prop  for  a  vine,  or 
contributes  to  form  a  trellis. — **•  Lend  me  your  walking-stick  to  sup- 
port my  vine,"  is,  according  to  a  recent  traveller,  a  familiar  expres- 
sion : — ^*  The  vine  will  support  you  when  the  stick  cannot :  lend  me 
your  umbrella  to  prop  my  vine ;  the  vine  will  some  day  shelter  you 
from  wet,  much  better  than  frail  silk."*  Such  are  the  sayings  which 
the  value  and  estimation  of  the  vine  have  occasioned. 

Among  the  Germans,  the  vine  is  of  such  high  agricultural  interest, 
and  wine  of  sneh  commercial  importance,  that  the  establishments 
connected  with  them  are,  in  many  cases,  on  a  most  extensive  scale. 
The  immense  wine-vaults  in  Bremen,  particularly  those  called  the 
Rosenkeller,  are  a  specimen.     These  subterraneous  stores  are  so  capa- 
cious as  to  be  able  to  contain  2,000  hogsheads,  besides  enormous 
vessels  for  holding  wine,  one  of  which  alone  is  smd  to  hold  120  hogs- 
heads ;  and  that  the  wine  it  contains  has  remained  in  it  upwards  of 
two  centuries.     Twelve  of  those  casks  occupy  one  apartment,  and  by 
way  of  distinction  have  been  denominated  the  Twelve  ApoJttles  :  one 
of  them  is  termed  Judas,  being  said  to  contain  the  best  wine,  as  if 
from  its  age  and  strength  it  is  better  qualified  to  betray.     These 
taults  are  finely  arched  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  are  remarkable  for  an 
echo  little  inferior  to  the  whispering  gallery  in  St.  Paul's,  as  a  person 
speaking  softly  at  one  end  may  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  most  remote 
extremities  by  placing  the  ear  against  the  wall.     In  travelling  along 
the  banks  of  the  Moldan  not  far  from  Prague,  from  time  to  time  the 
doers  of  spacious  wine-caves  meet  the  stranger's  eye  in  places  quite 
remote  from  human  dwellings.     Speaking  of  the  monastery  at  Erbach, 
Dr.  Render  says,  the  wine-cellars  excited  the  utmost  astonishment, 
being  so  capacious  that  a  coach  and  four  might  easily  di*ive  round  and 
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turn  111  it  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  the  nambw  of  large  casks  it 
contained  was  really  amazing,  each  being  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet 
in  height.  The  monks  were  hospitable  to  an  extreme,  each  of  them 
had  four  bottles  of  the  best  wine  for  his  daily  allowance^  and  when  they 
entertain  strangers  they  were  allowed  an  ad  libitum. 

At  the  Green  Man  Inn,  St.  Goar,  are  preserved  two  large  silver 
goblets  of  great  antiquity  and  curious  workmanship,  the  sides  of  which 
are  embossed  with  various  figures  and  inscriptions.  One  of  them  was 
presented  to  the  city  of  St.  Goar  by  Christiana,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
and  the  other  by  one  of  the  Princes  of  Hesse.  Before  drinking  out 
of  one  of  these  cups,  strangers  have  to  undergo  a  singular  ceremony: 
the  visiter  is  seated  in  a  chair,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  room,  havii^ 
8  heavy  silver  collar  put  round  his  neck,  a  gilded  crown  on  his  head ; 
and  he  is  then  asked  whether  he  will  choose  to  be  baptixed  with  wine 
or  with  water ;  if  he  say  water,  a  large  quantity  is  poured  on  his 
head ;  but  if  he  prefer  wine,  which  is  generally  the  case,  he  is  obliged 
to  drink  a  certain  number  of  toasts  out  of  the  two  silver  gobleta^  The 
newly  baptized  stranger  then  writes  his  name  in  a  record-book  kept 
for  the  purpose,  after  which  the  wine  is  passed  about  freely  amidst 
singing  and  jocularity.  The  cellar  used  on  this  occasion,  which  is 
called  coronation,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  two  sons  of  Qiarle- 
magne,  and  much  conviviality  and  cheerful  enjoyment  are  the  com- 
mon attendants.* 

The  time  of  the  vintage  in  Germany  is  always  a  period  of  grea;t 
rejoicing,  and  that  festival  is  annually  celebrated  with  great  edat  and 
hilarity.  On  such  occasions,  beneath  an  umbrageous  bower,  a  table 
is  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  a  kind  of  liirone  is  erected  in  the 
centre,  on  which  is  laid  the  first  bunch  of  ripe  grapes  in  imitation  of 
an  altar  to  Bacchus.  After  the  master  of  the  ceremony  has  made  a 
speech  suitable  to  the  occasion,  the  persons  assembled,  young  and  old, 
dance  round  the  altar,  and  regale  themselves  with  the  oorafcats  of  the 
season. 

Plutarch  mentions  a  feast  of  this  kind  celebrated  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  vintage,  at  which  their  tables  were 
loaded  with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  placed  under  tents  made  of  vine- 
branches  and  ivy,  intermingled  with  aromatics  ;  and  from  the  strong 
simikrity  between  this  and  the  Jewish  feast  of  the  Tabernacle^  des- 
cribed in  Leviticus,  chapter  xxiii.,  Plutarch  considered  that  people 
worshippers  of  Bacchus. 

Whether  owing  to  climate,  to  custom,  or  to  whatever  cause,  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  wine  countries  are  in  general 
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more  oheerfu],  tranquil,  and  regular  in  their  dispositions,  than  those 
who  are  drinkers  of  heer,  ale,  and  spirits;  and  those  charaoCeristics 
are  not  less  remarkable  at  the  time  of  vintage  than  in  any  other  season 
of  the  year.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rhinegau, 
who  are  a  strong,  handsome,  healthy,  and  cheerful  class  of  men, 
capable  of  bearing  a  great  deal  of  labour  ;  and  hence  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south  are  said  to  be  stouter  than  those  of  the  north  ;  for  the 
blood  of  the  wine-drinker  is  considered  purer  than  that  of  the  beer- 
drioker  ;  and  as  life  is  said  to  be  in  the  Uood,  the  remark  on  this 
assumption  may  be  justifiable.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  urged 
that  men  who  never  tasted  any  description  of  fermented  liquor,  and 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  lowest  diet,  are  found  capable  of  under- 
going fiitigue  equal  to  that  of  any  other  race  of  people ; — a  circum- 
stance known  to  every  observer.  It  is  a  practice  amongst  the  pea- 
sants in  the  north  of  Italy,  never  to  go  out  in  the  morning  without 
<^ftting  bread  and  drinking  some  wine ;  and  they  look  renuurkably  stout 
aad  healthy.  Grapes  are  said  to  be  particularly  wholesome  when 
eaten  with  the  morning  dew  on  them  ;.  hence  they  are  regularly 
served  up  at  breakfast,  not  only  as  a  aest  but  as  a  luscury.  At  Vevay, 
in  Switerzland,  the  physicians  of  Geneva  order  patients  to  subsist 
during  the  vintage,  akogetho*  on  grape  diet,  the  period  of  which  is 
luoally  three  weeks.  The  common  daily  allowance  is  about  71bs.  of 
grapes,  without  tasting  any  other  sort  of  sustenance,  not  even  drink 
of  any  description.  In  cases  of  insanity,  the  same  regimen  is  said  to 
^  very  efficacious  in  restoring  the  patient  to.  a  sound  state  of  mind,* 
which  is  a  farther  proof  of  the  renovating  power  of  the  grape  worthy 
of  investigation  and  inquiry,  and  to  which  it  might  not  be  beneath  the 
faculty  in  this  country  to  direct  their  attention.. . 

Were  the  properties  of  the  grape  suffidently  known,  the  vine  would 
become  an  object  of  cultivatioR  in  every  part  of  Europe,  where  the 
climate  would  permit  its  growth.  The  vine  does  not  shew  a  prefer- 
ence for  any  particular  soil,  but  a  dry  is  much  better  than  a  moist  situ- 
^lon.  liniits,  however,  for  its  cultivation  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
scribed by  nature,  which  no  ingenuity  of  man  can  surmounts  In  some 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  France,  as  Brittany  and  Normandy,  the 
vine  is  not  cultivated  at  present,  though' it  was  formerly  reared  there 
to  considerable  extent ;  it  has  given  place  to  the  apple  and  the  crab| 
cider  being  the  chief  beverage.  The  regions  of  culture  for  this  plant 
^0  not  lie  parallel  to  the  equator,  but  in  an  oblique  direction  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  from  about  S5^  to  52"^  north  latitude.  In 
the  inknd  parts  of  Prance  and  Germany,  the  utmost  limits  of  it  are 
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about  49^  or  50^,  but  the  fiarther  north,  the  produce  is  tlie  more  infe- 
rior. In  8ome"phices  as  the  Ciunea  and  the  southern  parts  of  Russia 
it  does  not  exceed  47°  or  48^  of  hititude.  In  Asia,  the  vine  does 
not  flourish  in  a  higher  hititude,  since  none  are  to  be  found  to  grow 
more  northerly  than  Astracan  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.  la 
the  New  World,  the  southern  states  are  the  most  congenial  to  the 
vine,  and  the  northern  seem  unfriendly  to  its  culture.  It  is  trae,tkt 
the  vine  is  found  considerably  to  the  north  of  this  continent,  but  it  is 
stunted  and  impoverished  in  growth  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from 
a  certain  latitude,  generally  that  of  ZT*. 

The  vine  appears  to  occupy  two  belts  on  the  earth's  surface,  both 
of  which  lie  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  temperate  zones,  seldom 
exceeding  51°  in  the  northern,  and  rarely  approaching  to  40^  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  an  elevation  of  2,460 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     In  Switzerland,  this  elevation  \% 
limited  to  1,760  feet ;  in  Hungary,  to  900  feet ;  on  the  Alps,  to  2,000 
feet ;  in  Teneriff&,'to  2,500 ;  but  in  the  Appenines  and  Sicily,  the 
extent  is  3,000  feet,  while  it  does  not  grow  at  all  in  the  high  lands 
of  tropical   America ;  yet,   according  to   Jacquemont,  in  his  Jour- 
ney in  India,  the  vine  prospers  at  the  height  of  10,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,*  but  much  of  this  diversity  depends  on  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances.    It  seems,  however,  that  the  produce  of  the  vine  attains 
a  maximum  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia. 
This,  perhaps,  may  be  owing  not  so  much  to  climate  as  to  the  superior 
state  of  cultivation  bestowed  upon  it.     The  higher  the  latitude,  the 
more  inclined  to  acidity  is  the  grape ;  hence  the  difierence  between 
the  Rhenish,  Sicilian,  and  Grecian  wines.     The  strength  is  also  inila- 
enced  by  the  proximity  to  the  equator,  for  which  reason  Madeira 
wine  is  stronger  than  that  of  ncHrthem  latitudes. 

Considering  these  relations  to  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not 
altogether  on  temperature  or  climate  but  to  other  causes  must  be 
attrrbated  the  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  as  regards  both 
quality  and  quantity.  If  the  growth  of  the  vine  depended  on  tempe- 
rature, then  the  vicinity  of  London  would  afford  better  vineyards  than 
that  of  Zurich  or  Geneva,  and  the  summer  heat  of  Moscow  is  higlier 
than  that  of  Paris ;  yet  grapes  in  the  former  ripen  only  under  gksses. 
In  Madeira  and  the  Canary  islands,  the  main  temperature  is  not  much 
lower  than  in  Algiers  and  Cairo ;  yet  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  very 
considerable  in  those  islands,  whereas  in  Algiers  the  temperature  is 
already  too  high,  and  in  Cairo,  the  vine  is  planted  only  for  the  sake 
of  its  shade.     To  determine  the  primitive  seat  of  the  vine  is  still 
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more  difficult  than  that  of  its  artificial  distributioii :  in  the  CaacasuB 
and  the  islands  of  the  Levant,  it  frequently  oocors  wild,  and  every* 
thing  concurs  to  point  out  these  and  the  western  portions  of  Asia 
as  its  original  home.*       ^^^ 

Besides  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  grape  in  diflferent  countries  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  man,  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France,  the 
refuse  of  the  vintage  is  even  converted  into  an  excellent  food  for 
cattle,  on  which  they  fatten  with  the  same  facility,  as  those  animals  do 
which  are  fed  on  the  refuse  of  the  corn-distilleries  in  Great  Britain. 
The  mass  of  the  grapes,  as  it  comes  from  the  press^is  broken  with  the 
hands  in  order  to  divide  the  lumps,  and  is  then  thrown  into  casks 
where  it  is  moistened  with  water,  and  covered  with  earth,  with  mixed 
straw  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches.  When  the  weather  is 
such  that  the  cattle  cannot  go  into  the  fields,  about  six  or  seven  pounds 
of  this  refuse  soaked  in  warm  water  with  bran,  straw,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, and  oak  or  vine  leaves^  preserved  purposely  in  water,  is  given 
to  them  in  a  tub,  evening  and' morning.  Horses  and  cows  are  said  to 
be  fond  of  this  food,  but  it  is  given  to  (be  latter  in  moderation,  as  it 
has  a  tendency  to  make  their  milk  turn  sour  ;f  it  is  a  singular  coin- 
cidence that  the  milk  g^ven  by  cattle  ii^  at  the  corn-distilleries  is  of 
a  thinner  consistence,  and  more  liable  to  turn  sour,  than  that  of  cows 
fed  on  hay  or  pasture. 

When  Dr.  Bright  visited  Peeth  in  1814,  the  prices  of  wine  and 
spirits  were  as  follows  : 

1  eimer,  (nearly  equal  to  10  gals-Eng.)  of  old  Ofen 

wine  from 30  to  40  florins. 

Ditto,     last  year's  Ofen  wine 15  to  20    

Ditto,     old  white  Ofen  wine 32  to  45  

Ditto,     List  year's  old  White  Ofen Id  to  32  

Ditto,     of  spirits  distilled  from  plums 35  to  90  

Ditto,     from  grain 52  to  55  

These  prices  being  considered  dear  at  the  time,  the  Doctor,  in 
order  to  afibrd  some  standard  of  comparison,  has  also  stated  the  prices 
that  prevailed  during  the  fair  held  at  Pesth  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1813,  viz : 

I  eimer  old  red  Ofen  wine 14  to  20florin8. 

Ditto,  the  same  year 8  to  12  

Ditto,  common  wine  of  the  country 6  to    8  

Ditto,  of  spirits  distiUed  from  plums 25  to  30  

Ditto,  from  grain 22  to  25  

•  Edinburgh  PhilosophicalJournal,  No.  xxii.  October,  1824. 
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The  same  writer  considered  fire-pence  a  Ugh  price  for  a  botde  of 
wine.  In  Riesbeck's  time,  it  could  be  purchased  at  £rom  two  to  foiir 
cruit^rs  the  bottle.  Although  the  peasants  in  Hungary  are  permitted 
to  purchase  vineyards,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  one-third  of  the  pro- 
duce to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  a  heavy  tax  when  the  chance  of  bad  rin- 
tages>  which  too  often  happen,  and  the  occurrence  of  other  casualties 
are  considered. 

The  quantity  of  wine  produced  annually  in  Carinthia  is  estimated 
at  100,000  eimers :  the  quality  is  not  considered  superior,  yet  it  meets, 
notwithstanding,  with  a  ready  sale.  In  this  duchy,  they  brew  two  sorts 
of  beer ;  both  of  which  are  in  estimation  as  good  and  wholesome 
beverages.  Apples  being  abundant,  large  supplies  of  cider  are  pro- 
duced, equal  in  body  and  flavour  to  that  of  Normandy ;  and  from 
which  a  good  brandy  is  distilled. 

Thd  cultivation -of  beet-root  was,  at  one  period,  a  matter  of  some 
importance  to  the  Germans,  and  various  manufactories  were  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  extracting  sugar  irom  it  as  well  as  firom 
other  vegetable  substances.  At  one  of  these  establishments  called  La 
Source,  Jacob  says,  that  they  fed  fifty  cows  on  the  refuse.  The  milch 
cows  maintained  on  it  were  in  good  condition,  and  the  butter  they 
afforded  was  of  excellent  quality.* 

The  Germans,  in  most  of  the  wine  districts  of  the  Hhine^  distil 
from  the  skins  of  grapes  that  have  b^n  pressed,  a  spirit  called  trosterf 
which  they  mix  with  ground  barley  or  rye,  and  ferment  in  the  usual 
way.  This  spirit  is  considered  very  wholesome,  and  forms  a  great 
article  of  commerce  between  them  and  the  Dutch.  Fr<mi  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  immense  quantities  of  this  liquor  are  sent  into  Hol- 
land, where,  after  a  second  distillation,  it  assumes  the  name  of  gin* 
and  is  exported  to  various  parts  of  Europe.  Hie  prevailing  notion 
that  all  foreign  gin  is  manufactbred  in  HoUand  is  erroneous,  as  !>• 
Render  assures  us  that  the  greater  part  is  manufacti^ibd  in  Germany* 
The  revenue  it  produces  forms  a  very  considerable  nnnch  of  tb^ 
Austrian  finance. 

At  Vienna,  Krems,  Waidhofen,  Lintz,  Freystadt,  Ems,  Gaai^^^> 
&c.  several  distilleries  are  employed,  not  only  in  this  manufactnrei 
but  in  that  of  grain  exclusively.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  these  stills  is  transported  to  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Styria,  Ca- 
rinthia,  &C.,  some  is  sent  into  Hungary;  but  the  quantity  is  tnStogf  ^ 
the  people  of  that  country  distil  for  themselves.  Ahnost  every  p«»' 
sant  there  nuty  obtain  leave  for  that  purpose  on  payment  of  tvo 
florins,  or  four  shillings  and  six-pence,  to  the  landlord  from  whom  1»« 

•  Jacob's  Journey  through  Germany,  p.  56. 
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rents  kis  farm.  There  are  seyeral  distilleries  of  importance  at  Fiume, 
Ujlak,  PiUsy  Buda,  Pesth»  Rosenau>  Presburg,  Steehlweissenburgli, 
Debritzen,  &c.*  in  which  distillation  is  carried  on  from  several  sorts 
of  strain,  wine,  and  the  refuse  of  the  yintage,  from  plums,  prunes, 
and  various  other  fruits,  and  from  potatoes.  The  principal  part  of 
these  spirits  is  sold  at  the  fairs  in  the  country,  of  which  there  are 
above  2,000  in  the  year.  At  these  fairs,  they  are  exposed  in  booths 
or  magazines  in  casks,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  eimers«  The 
stills  in  general  use  are  made  of  copper,  but  are  not  of  large  size  : 
wood  is  the  common  fuel,  though  in  some  places  peat  is  used. 

I>i8tillation  from  potatoes  has  been  long  carried  on  in  Germany, 
particularly  in  Lithuania,  Hungary,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia, 
&c.  ;  and  the  residue,  after  the  termination  of  the  process,  proves  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  cattle,  particularly  to  cows,  as  it  increases  their 
milk.  The  spirit  is  considered  superior  in  taste  to  ordinary  mak 
spirits:  some  add  17^  bushels  of  malt  U>  100  bushels  of  potatoes, 
bat  10  bushels  have  been  found  sufiEicient.  This  quantity  of  Berlin 
measure  yields  five  muids  of  brandy  firom  36  to  32  per  cent,  of  alco* 
hoi ;  the  muid  contains  240  canns.  Others  have  found  that  the 
same  quantity  of  alcohol  is  produced  from  100  bushels  of  potatoes,  as 
from  24  bushels  of  wheat  or  33  of  barley. 

The  same  sized  vessels  are  used  as  those  for  malt  spirits  made  in 
equal  proportions,  and  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  as  the  potatoes 
are  steamed  by  the  vapour  of  the  water  which  is  heated  for  mashing, 
so  that  it  is  only  in  the  space  of  |  of  each  hour,  during  the  process, 
that  any  extra  fuel  is  required. 

The  potatoes  ar^  steamed  in  a  barrel  strongly  hooped,  and  placed 
OB  a  stool  by  the  side  of  a  still.  The  end  which  is  uppermost  has  a 
square  hole,  fitted  with  a  close  cover,  by  which  the  barrel  is  filled 
with  die  potatoes ;  a  smaller  opening,  with  a  door  shutting  very  dose, 
is  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  to  extract  the  potatoes  when 
ready :  there  are  two  holes,  one  to  receive  the  neck  of  the  still,  and 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  end  of  the  barrel,  to  turn  out  the 
condensed  steam ;  this  latter  hole  has  a  basket  over  it  to  prevent  iis 
being  stopped  up. 

As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  sufficiently  steamed,  which  is  known 
by  taking  out  some  of  them  by  the  door  in  the  side  of  the  barrel,  the 
neck  of  the  still  is  taken  out  of  the  barrel,  and  the  potatoes  are  drawn 
out  into  a  hopper,  firom  whence  they  pass  through  two  wooden  or  stone 
rollers  that  are  placed  horizontally  near  the  door  by  which  they  are 
extracted.     The  rollers  are  turned  inwards  by  means  of  a  handle, 

*  JBright's  Travels  in  Hungary,  4to.  p.  226.  618. 
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and  have  below  them  iron  scrapers  to  clear  them.  The  bruised  pota- 
toes fall  into  a  trough,  from  whence  they  are  taken  and  well  mixed 
with  the  mash  made  of  ground  malt. 

In  some  instances,  the  yeast  of  beer  is  used  as  the  ferment ;  in 
others,  artificial  yeast  made  of  rye-meal,  mixed  at  first  with  cold  and 
afterwards  with  boiKng  water,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  consistence: 
some  yeast  of  beer  is  then  added,  and  afterwards  the  artificial,  at 
different  times,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  fermentation. 

As  potatoes  work  much  easier  than  nuilt,  less  yeast  is  required,  and 
the  fermentation  is  very  rapid ;  in  some  instances,  a  thick  crust  is 
formed. 

Professor  Balling,  of  Prague,  has  succeeded  in  making  an  excellent 
beer  ftom  potatoes,  which  is  strong  and  weU  flavoured  :  his  process 
has  been  practised  with  success  in  various  places,  and  differs  little 
from  that  observed  in  preparing  the  wash  for  distillation.  The  Ger- 
mans have  been  very  assiduous  in  turning  this  vegetable  to  various 
useful  purposes ;  and  amongst  others,  we  are  indebted  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  Prussians  for  a  valuable  sort  of  cheese,  which  is  said  to 
keep  for  many  years. 

Notwithstan^ling  the  extent  to  which  wine  is  made,  and  distillation 
is  carried  on  throughout  various  parts  of  the  German  empire,  immense 
quantities  of  spirits  are  yearly  imported.     In  1802,  there  were  470 
pieces,  198  casks,  1101  pipes,  16  chests,  33  hogsheads,  and  14  ankers 
of  brandy  imported  into  Hamburgh,  besides  15  casks,  four  pipes,  and 
one  chest  of  arrack  ;  also  215  pipes,  72  pieces,  52  casks,  and  1347 
ankers  of  Geneva,  together  with  2991  casks,  399  hogsheads,  and  22S6 
puncheons  of  rum.     This  vast  supply  always  finds  a  ready  consump- 
tion in  the  interior,  whither  it  is  carried  by  means  of  the  Elbe,  &c. 
In  the   same  year,  wine  to  the  value  of  2,381,815  florins,  were  sent 
from  Hungary  into  the  German  States  of  Austria,  including  Galicia, 
while  wine,  and  other  liquors  to  the  amount  of  29,865  eimers,  valued 
at  219,989  florins,  were  sent  into  Hungary.     The  greater  proportion 
of  the  wine  and  spirit  trade  of  Germany  consists  in  an  internal  com- 
merce, and  an  interchange  of  the  produce  of  one  province  with  that 
of  another:  its  external  or  foreign  trade  being  principally  confined  to 
the  free  towns.     The  table  in  the  Addenda  shews  a  return  of  the 
wine  sent  to  Great  Britain  from  the  Austrian  dominions,  including 
Hungary  and  the  districts  of  the  Rhine,  for  the  years  therein  specifieo* 
Bees  are  so  plentiful  in  Austria,  that  1,200  tons  of  wax,  and  19,500 
tons  of  honey,  are  annually  produced. 

A  good  description  of  wine  is  produced  in  some  parts  of  Bohemia. 
The  red  wine  of  Melnik  is  considered  of  superior  quality,  andresem- 
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Ues  Bargundy :  that  of  Leitmeritz  is  a  very  pleasant  wine,  but  info- 
rior  to  the  other.* 

The  extent  of  the  Bohemian  vineyards,  as  stated  by  M.  Blomenthal, 
is  about  4,408  joch,  and  the  produce  semething  less  than  six  eimers 
the  joch,  making  26,448  eimers  for  the  whole  :  the  eimer  being  equal 
to  15  £nglish  wine  gallons,  shows  a  produce  of  60  gallons,  or  nearly 
a  hogshead  to  each  English  acre.  From  the  cherries  of  this  country, 
w^hich  are  very  large  and  of  a  delicious  flavour,  a  superior  brandy  is 
distilled. 

Although  Moravia  is  as  fertile  as  Bohemia,  and  as  well  cultivated, 
yet  the  wines  produced  in  that  province  are  not  considered  of 
equal  quality.  Among  the  lower  order,  spirituous  liquors  are  com- 
monly in  use.  About  Gratz,  a  species  of  white  wine  is  produced 
i>f  inferior  quality.  In  Trieste,  from  which  there  are  600,000  bottles 
of  Rosoglio  annually  exported,  there  is  a  cordial  known  by  the  name 
of  Zora^  which  is  a  great  favourite ;  and  the  drink  called  SirmUcher 
Siivomiz  is  here  to  be  met  with,  as  well  as  at  Vienna  and  Prague. 
It  is  distilled  from  fermented  plums,  and  is  made  in  Sirmia,  near  Bel- 
grade, the  capital  of  ancient  Illyricum.  In  the  vicinity  of  Trieste, 
the  wine  is  in  general  disagreeable,  either  from  imperfect  fermenta- 
tion, and  being  used  in  too  fresh  a  state,  or  from  being  too  old  and 
having  become  acid  :  that  of  Proseco  is  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  Bohemian  malt  drinks  have  been  long  celebrated,  particularly 
those  of  Prague,  in  which  city  breweries  are  numerous,  and  well  con- 
ducted. The  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt,  32  bushels,  is  from  100 
to  112  gallons.  In  the  process  of  brewing,  the  boiling  fluid,  after 
being  conveyed  to  the  mash-tun,  is  suffered  to  remain  till  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  115^  to  122^  when  14,  two  quarters  of  gp-ound  malt 
are  thrown  in,  after  which  the  mashing  commences,  and  continues  for 
upwards  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour :  during  this  time,  water,  or  the 
remaining  liquor  of  the  former  brewing  is  run  in,  so  as  to  raise  the 
heat  from  138^  to  147^,  according  to  the  practice  and  judgment  of 
the  brewer.  When  the  mashing  is  completed,  and  all  the  liquor 
drawn  from  the  copper,  as  much  of  this  liquid  as  the  copper  can  hold 
is  sent  back,  and  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  poured  on  the 
quantity  remaining  in  the  kieve,  when  it  is  again  mixed  with  what 
was  left  in  that  vessel,  and  brought  to  the  temperature  of  about  154^. 
A  third  mashing  is  conducted  in  the  same  way,  leaving  the  goods  in 
the  tun  at  the  temperature  of  165^,  and  a  fourth  mashing  leaving  the 
heat  at  176^,  terminates  these  operations.   At  this  stage,  the  liquid  is 

*  Bramsen's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
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allowed  to  remain  in  the  kiere  for  an  hour,  and  is  then  run  into  the 
underback,  by  an  ingeniously  contrived  false  bottom,  perforated  with 
holes,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  oc^per,  where  it  mixes  with 
that  portion  of  the  ihiid  which  remained.  When  this  last  charge  has 
hoil^  for  about  1 5  or  SO  minutes,  it  is  returned  to  the  mashoton,  shewing 
at  the  surfooe  a  heat  of  183^  ;  about  ddlbs.  of  hops  are  then  added 
to  about  two-thirds  of  a  barrel  of  the  drainings  in  iJie  nnderhaek,  and 
the  whole  is  put  into  the  oof^r  and  boiled  for  45  minutes,  when  half  of 
the  hops  are  withdrawn,  and  set  aside  for  boiling  with  the  remaining 
worts  in  the  ttm.  These  two  quantities,  after  an  bourns  boiling  of  each 
separately,  are  taken  to  the  coolers.  The  copper  is  again  Med  with 
Bqttor,  and  when  boiling,  poured  on  the  goods  in  the  kieye  without 
mashing.  After  being  drained,  it  is  boiled  along  with  the  hope  of  the 
two  preceding  worts,  for  an  hour  and  half,  and  th^i  cast  into  a 
separate  cooler.  Afltor  being  brought  from  68  to  72^  temperature, 
the  three  worts  are  mixed  with  241bs.  of  barm,  and  then  barreled. 
Here  the  fennentation  takes  plaee,  whidi  continues  for  three  or  four 
tlays  ;  ^d  in  aboiit  as  long  again,  it  is  fit  for  storing.  The  floors  of 
the  Tanltis  which  are  employed  for  this  purpose  are  corered  with  ice, 
on  which  the  barrels  are  placed,  when  receired  from  the  brewer, 
when,  after  remaining  for  fiye  or  six  weeks,  the  beer  is  then  con- 
sidered fit  for  use.  At  Vienna,  the  malt  is  bruised  by  iron  rollers, 
and  thrown  into  the  mash-kieve,  where  it  is  mixed  with  cold  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  28  barrels  of  water,  to  14  one-third  Englidi 
quarters  of  malt.  In  the  mean  time,  a  square  copper  is  heating  with 
liquor,  into  which  are  put  firom  two  to  three  barrels  of  the  cold  worts, 
from  the  kieVe^  being  part  of  four  barrels  let  into  the  under  back  ; 
when  this  mixture  comes  near  boiling,  the  head  is  skimmed,  after 
which  it  is  boiled  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  About  18  or  20  barrels. 
Of  it  are  then  run  into  the  mash-tun,  where  the  whole  is  completely 
mashed-for  nearly  an  hour,  and  the  heat  raised  to  the  temperature  of 
104^.  At  this  period,  the  small  quantity  of  cold  worts  which  had 
been  left  in  the  underback  is  pumped  into  the  copper,  and  the  wort 
#hich  is  in  the  mash-tun  is  slowly  conveyed  into  the  underback, 
from  which  it  is  again  pumped,  until  the  copper  is  full.  About  a  barrel 
is  now  left  in  the  nnderbaqk}  while  the  remainder  of  the  worts  lies  in 
the  kiere :  the  second  mashing  is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and 
the  copper,  when  just  at  the  boiling  point,  is  turned  on  the  goods  m 
the  mash-tun,  and  mashed  for  an  hour,  leaving  the  heat  at  135^; 
having  settled  n  little,  th^  are  drained  from  the  tun,  pumped  into  Um 
copper,  and  boiled  about  SO  minutes.  Being  now  quite  clear,  they  are 
returned  into  the  kieve,  mashed  for  half  an  hour,  and  left  at  a  heat  of 
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162^.  On  (Opening  the  cock,  the  first  eight  ar  ten  gvllem  being  fral, 
are  thrown  on  the  goods,  and  the  rest  pnmped  into  the  copper  till  full ; 
bolting  is  now  kept  np  for  half  an  hoor,  when  as  much  is  run  into  the 
kiere,  as  will  leave  room  for  the  quantity  left  in  the  underback ;  the 
copper  is  again  snffered  to  boil  another  half  honr^  when  the  whole 
oontents  are  run  on  the  goods :  it  is  then  charged  mth  cold  liquor  till 
nbont  half  inll.  Mashing  for  the  last  time  is  continued  half  an  liour> 
the  heat  being  about  180^^  and  the  liquor  is  permitted  to  rest  for  an 
hour  before  draining.  Hie  run  from  the  mash-tun  next'  commenoes» 
and  the  liquor  in  the  copper  being  entirely  run  off  iQto  another 
ressd,  the  pumping  of  the  worts  from  the  underback  takes^plaoe : 
4ttbs.  of  hops  are  now  put  into  the  «^per,  and  the  pun^ng  con- 
tinued until  it  IS  fully  the  underback  retaining  the  remainder  of  the 
run  from  the  kieve.  The  surface  of  the  grains  is  skimmed^  and  the 
Hquor  wUch  had  been  kept  iq>art  as  aboTe-mentioned»  at  a  heat  of 
Idd^,  is  thrown  on  them ;  the  whole  of  this  mixture  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  kiexe  till  room  is  made  for  it  in  the  copper :  the  worts 
and  hops  having  bmled  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  part  of  them  are  cast ;. 
Vnt  before  let  on  the  cooler,  12  gallons  of  cold  wort  reserved  from 
the  first  mash  for  this  purpose,  at  a  comer  of  the  cooler,  are  ^read 
over  die  bottom.  The  worts  in  the  kieve,  as  well  as  those  in  the. 
nnderback,  are  pumped  into  the  copper,  and  boiled  with  the  hops  an 
hoiir  and  half,  the  second  worts  are  then  cast  and  the  brewing  is 
finiriied.  Lest  any  saccharine  matter  should  remain,  some  cold  water 
is  mixed  with  the  grains,  run  off  and  carried  to  a  distillery,  one  of 
which  is  connected  with  every  brew4iouse :  the  quantity  of  beer  pro- 
duced from  such  brewing  is  34  barrels.  From  the  coolers  the  worts 
are  let  down  into  a  tun  at  a  heat  of  from  86^  to  90^,  well  mixed  with 
fiOlbs.  of  yeast,  and  when  fermentation  af^pears,  the  whole  is  drawn  off 
into  casks  of  25  gallons  eadi,  and  placed  on  stiUins  where  it  is  kept 
working  till  fit  for  consumption.  There  is  no  malt  duty  charged  at 
Vioina,  but  there  is  a  city  and  country  duty  on  beer,  the  former  of 
whidi  is  much  heavier  than  the  latter. 

The  brewers  of  Vienna  keep  up  their  establishments  in  respectable 
style ;  and  among  the  carriages  wMch  generally  dirong  the  roads 
leading  to  this  city,  are  numbers  of  brewers'  drays  drawn  by  large 
Flemish  horses,  with  harness  decorated  with  broad,  glittering,  brass 
plates.  These  drays  are  invariably  attended  by  dogs  of  a  peculiar 
breed,  having  enormous  heads  like  lions ;  they  seem,  however,  to  be  kept 
rather  for  show  than  for  any  protection  they  afford,  as  they  are  gentle 
and  docile.  The  population  of  Vienna  in  1833,  was  329,873  inhabi- 
tants, being  about  70,000  more  than  Berlin.  The  city  has  40  publlc> 
80  coffee,  and  500  smoking-houses. 
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The  practice  of  imoldng,  which  has  rendered  so  many  bouses  for 
the  enjoyment  of  this  Inxnry  necessary  at  Vienna,  i^  so  prevalent 
thronghont  Germany,  that  it  has  heoome  not  only  a  national  futing  but 
a  nuisance.  If  it  would  add  either  to  the  digiuty  or  comfort  of  mao, 
it  would  be  the  more  excusable,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case,  for  while 
jt  wastes  property,  which  could  be  otherwise  usefully  employed,  it 
generally  superinduces  habits  of  drinking,  and  in  no  respect  contri- 
butes to  the  health  or  character  of  the  individual  who  uses  it.  Sir 
Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner,  in  his  Visit  to  (Sermany,  thus  writes  on  the 
subject  ;• — 

^  The  length  to  wludi  the  Germans  push  the  practice  of  smoking, 
is  quite  insufferable  to  the  unpractised  nose  of  the  alien.     It  is  true, 
you  may  avoid  the  socie^  of  smokers  by  shutting  yourself  up,  but 
even  Uus  will  not  avail,  unless  you  are  hermetically  sealed.     There 
is  hardly  an  occupation  with  which  one   can  suppose  it  poeable  to 
conjoin  the  process,  whereof  the  tobacco-pipe  is  not  the   aceompaai- 
ment.     The  coachmen  drive  and  smoke  ;  the  cavalry  officer  is  seen 
smoking  while  he  rides  at  the  head  of  his  regiment ;  the  peasantry 
smoke  at  the  plough  and  the  spade  ;  during  the  frosty  weather,  you 
were  met  at  every  comer  where  there  was  a  sheet  of  ioe,  by  groups 
of  persons  skating  and  smokin  j.     I  am  sure  it  is  no  small  deduction 
from  the  luxury  of  eating  and  drinking,  that  smoking  cannot  be  com- 
bined with  them.     Whether  a  Crerman  sleeps  and  smokes,  I  have  not 
inquired  ;  but  if  it  be  not  physically  an  impossibUity,  I  would  take 
t        an  even  bet  that  he  does.     Their  wives  mi^t  tell  us." 
^        From  the  attention  pud  to  the  care  of  bees,  honey  is  produced  ia 
abundance ;  mead  is  manufactured,  and  is  of  some  moment  in  the 
trftde  of  the  country.     Many  of  the  distillers  purchase  the  honey  for 
the  making  of  rosoglio^  and  use  it  as  a  sirup  instead  of  sugar.     Some 
farmers  are  so  extensive  in  the  rearing  of  bees,  that  they  have  from 
three  to  four  hundred  caps  under  management  at  one  time ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding,  the  bees  are  often  transported  from  place  to 
place,  where  buck-wheat,  or  lime-trees,  are  plentiful.     On  these  occa- 
sions it  rarely  happens  that  any  accident  or  loss  b  sustained,  the  bees 
returning  instinctively  to  their  respective  stocks,  with  a  prerision  and 
an  accuracy  truly  marvellous. 

It  appears  that  the  name  of  aqua  vita^  and  the  practice  of  distil- 
ling spirit  of  wine,  from  aromatic  herbs,  were  known  in  Hungary  so 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  a  queen  of  that  cottotry 
rendered  herself  famous  by  a  medicinal  preparation  from  rosemary 

•  Visit  to  Gennany  and  the  Low  Countries,  2  vols.  8to.  toL  i.  p.  237. 
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in  which  aqua  viia  formed  a  principal  part.  The  receipt  for  making  | 
it  was  copied  from  her  breviary  by  Prevot,  who  died  in  1631,  and 
whose  book  was  published  by  his  two  sons  at  Frankfort,  in  1659; 
it  runs  thus  : — *^  Take  of  aqua-viUB  four  times  distilled,  three  parts, 
and  6f  the  tope  and  flowers  of  rosemary  two  parts.  Put  these  toge- 
ther  in  a  close  vessel ;  let  them  stand  in  a  gentle  heat  fifty  hours,  and 
then  distil  them.  Take  one  dram  of  this  in  the  morning,  once  every 
week,  either  in  your  food  or  drink,  and  let  your  face  and  the  diseased 
limb  be  washed  with  it  every  morning.  It  renovates  the  strength, 
brightens  the  spirits,  purifies  the  marrow  and  nerves,  restores  and  ] 
preserves  the  sight,  and  prolongs  life.''  Among  the  Germans,  the^ 
manufiicture  soon  became  of  such  importance,  that  many  of  the  nobles  ' 
kept  stills  for  the  purpose  of  distilling  waters  of  all  sorts,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  families  and  the  poor.  An  instance  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  consort  of  Philip  the  Second,  Duke  of  Grubenhagen^ 
a  princess  of  Brunswick,  who  in  1560,  supported  a  still  and  laboratory 
of  that  kind,  at  her  palace  at  Grubenhagen,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony.*  Tacitus  has  given  an  early  proof  of  their  skill  in  the  # 
making  of  beer,']'  and  their  celebrity  in  the  brewing  of  that  beverage 
Beems  to  hare  gathered  streng^  by  time.  The  quantity  furnished  in 
the  diflerent  cities  and  towns  is  immense.  Some  years  since,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  privileged  brewers  in  the 
town  of  Rostock,  who  exported  annually  800,000  barrels,  under  the 
name  of  Liibeck  beer,  the  excise  raised  from  which  composed  the 
chief  revenue  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh.  The  Mum  of  Brunswick 
»  well  known,  and  justly  appreciated  for  ite  good  quality.  The  pro- 
cess observed  in  the  manufacture  has  been,  it  is  said,  always  kept 
secret ;  and  to  prevent  discovery,  the  men  who  brewed  it  were  hired 
for  hfe.  The  following  receipt  was  procured  by  General  Monk,  at  the 
coart  of  Bruns^tHck,  in  the  reign  of  one  of  our  Charleses,  and  is  given 
>n  the  Harleian  Miscellany :{ — "  To  make  a  vessel  of  sixty- three 
gallons,  the  water  must  be  first  boiled  to  the  consumption  of  a  third 
part.  Let  it  then  be  brewed,  according  to  art,  with  seven  bushels  of 
wheat-malt,  one  bushel  of  oat-malt,  and  one  bushel  of  ground-beans ; 
and  when  it  is  tunned,  let  not  the  hogsheads  be  too  full  at  first ;  when 
it  begins  to  work,  put  to  it  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  fir  three  pounds, 
of  the  tops  of  fir  and  birch,  each  one  pound ;  of  carduus  benedict  us 
dried,  three  handfuls ;  flowers  of  rosa  solis,  two  handfuls ;  of  Burnet, 

*  Beckman's  Hist.  Inven.  voL  iiL  p.  148. 
t  De  MoribusGermanorum,  sect,  xxiii. 
}  lUrleian  Miscellany,  toI.  i.  pp.  524—5.  London,  1744.] 
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Betony,  Marjoram^  Arens,  Penny-royal,  flowarsofEldery  wiUl]iyme» 
of  each  one  handful  and  half;  seede  of  cardamum  bniised»  three 
ounces ;  bay-berries  bruised  one  ounce  ;  put  the  seeds  into  the  yessel : 
when  the  liquor  hath  wrought  awhile  with  the  herbs,  and  after  they 
are  added,  let  the  liquor  work  over  the  vessel  as  little  as  may  be,  fill 
it  up  at  last,  and  when  it  is  stopped,  put  into  the  hogshead  ten  new- 
laid  eggs,  the  shells  not  cracked  or  broken ;  stop  all  dose,  and  drink 
it  at  two  years  old  ;  if  carried  by  water  it  is  better/' 

'^  Dr.  ^gidius  Hofiman  added  water-cresses,  brook-lime,  and  wild 
parsley,  of  each  six  handfuls,  with  six  handfuls  of  horse-radish,  rasped 
in  every  hogshead ;  it  was  observed  that  the  horse-radish  made  the 
Mum  drink  more  quick  than  that  which  had  none." 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  term  MutOy  no  decided  opinion  can 
be  given.  It  is  said  to  come  purely  from  the  German  word  JfamM^i 
the  name  of  a  strong  ale,  which,  from  its  intoxicating  qualities,  pro- 
duces silence,  by  rendering  its  votaries  incapable  of  utterance.  This 
term  answers  to  that  applied  by  the  Danes  to  a  mask,  because  it  exhi- 
bits the  parties  using  it,  wearing,  as  it  were,  a  new  face.  The  most 
plausible  derivation  of  the  term  is,  that  this  drink  was  invented  by 
Christian  Munmier,  of  Brunswick,  and  that  the  word  Mum  is  merely 
an  abbreviation  of  his  name. 

In  ancient  times  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  to  mix  a  great 
variety  of  ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of  almost  every  kind  of 
beverage,  and  the  more  singular  the  taste  or  flavour,  the  more  highly 
prized  was  the  article.  Of  what  description  the  Mum  made  as  shore 
described  was,  must  be  left  to  the  conjecture  of  the  reader.  The  fol- 
lowing practice,  stated  to  be  in  use  a  few  years  since,  appears  more  in 
accordance  with  modern  improvement  :--*-The  malt  was  mixed  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  water,  than  was  used  in  brewing  beer  or  ale ; 
after  remaining  saturated  in  the  mash-tun  for  about  two  hours,  it  was 
drawn  ofiF  and  re-boiled.  This  liquid  was  again  introduced  into  the 
kieve,  on  a  quantity  of  fresh  malt  merely  wet,  and  which  had  stood 
there  soaking  for  about  an  hour  in  water ;  after  this  the  worts  were 
drained  o£F  and  pumped  into  coolers,  from  which  they  were  sent  to 
the  coppers,  and  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  hops  for  some  hours* 
The  produce  was  of  a  rich  glutinous  nature,  and  after  undergoing  a 
partial  fermentation,  it  was  put  into  casks  for  sale,  under  the  title  of 
Mum,  From  the  materials  left  in  the  kieve,  two  other  brewings  were 
effected,  the  first  making  a  strong  kind  of  beer,  and  the  second  an 
inferior  sort,  or  table  drink.  None  of  these  drinks,  however  higUy 
they  may  rank  in  Germany,  are  equal  to  the  beer,  ale,  or  porter 
brewed  in  the  British  empire.  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  the  people 
brew  for  themselves,  as  is  customary  in  Great  Britain. 
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The  wine  ef  Ortinberg  is  famed  for  its  aBtringenl  qnalitieg :  k  111 
numnfactured  in  large  quantities  from  the  grapes  of  the  yineyards  that 
sarronnd  the  cit^y  and  is  much  nsed  to  increase  the  strength  of  infe« 
rior  wines.  It  is  an  apophdiegm  in  Germany,  when  quaking  of  this 
wine,  to  say,  *^  you  can  mend  the  holes  of  a  stocking  by  patting  some 
Grunberg  wine  into  it  T 

At  Liiheck,  there  are  nmmenws  sngar-refineries,  end  coarideraUe 
qiuintities  of  sugar  are  extracted  from  the  beet-root. 

In  Gennany,  says  a  late  writer,  I  ha^e  not  seen  three  people  dmnk 
in  three  montiis.  In  Bavaria,  ami  the  nortb,  the  eommen  people 
drink  agood  deal  of  beer,  but  it  is  like  the  fine  Edinbnrgb  table-beer 
in  Btrength  and  appearance.  It  is  weak,  highly  fermented,  and 
strongly  hopped,  and  an  immensity  ii  drank  witlwnt  intoxicatien*  In 
the  kbgdom  ef  Prussia,  l&e  principles  of  die  Temperance  Sodety 
We  made  astonishing  progress.  PoblieatiMis  inculcatiog  the  doc- 
trine of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  are  read  at  school  by  the 
yonng,  and  thus  Temperance  principles  form  a  portion  of  daily  and 
practical  education. 

In  Switzerland,  which  is  one  ef  the  most  mountiunous  districts  of 
Snrope,  tiie  cultivatioa  of  grain  has  been  «o  limited,  as  scarcely  to 
^dmit  of  distillation.  Hie  surface,  soil,  and  climate  are  so  irregular 
uid  diversified,  that  in  some  places,  grapes  do  not  ripen,  while  in  many 
others,  even  com  does  not  arrive  at  maturity — die  inhabitants  are 
often  seen  reaping  on  one  side  of  a  mountain,  and  sowing  on  the 
other.  In  the  plantation  of  the  vines,  the  hills  are,  in  many  places,  cut 
^to  terraces,  from  which,  particularly  about  the  lake  of  Geneva^ 
^^^^^  and  wine  of  a  tolerable  quality  are  obtained.  The  vines  are 
<^eiy  trained  ttther  against  trellises  or  kept  low,  and  tied  to  short 
poles. 

At  what  time  the  vine  was  first  cultivated  in  S  witoerland,  we  are  not 
inforDied,lHrt  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  introduced  into  that  coun- 
^  ^  t^  Romans,  since  we  learn  fri^n  history,  that  the  Helvetians 
Nd  peculiar  veneration  to  tiie  god  of  wine,  and  preserved  his  gifts 
^^  in  wine-cellars,  bat  in  casks ;  and  that  experiments  were  under- 
^«a  ID  agricultore,  so  that  the  Falernian  hills  we^e  rivalled  by  the 
^^yvds  of  the  Rhine.  In  corroboration  of  this,  Roman  measures 
^^«  been  found  an  die  country ;  aad  so  late  as  1S07,  four  great 
^phor«  woe  Acoverod  in  a  subtertaneous  apartment  in  the  wood 
^^Vaiix. 

Some  of  the  vineyards  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich  are  very  old,  and 

*re  said  to  have  borne  the  vine  for  500  years.     The  vines  of  Vevay, 

^^g,  it  is  supposed;  to  their  exposure  to  the  sun,  are  accounted  the 
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ifaiett  in  Swhserlnd.  Tlie  bcii  wne  eonet  fron  St.  Sifkorin,  a 
luuDlei  adjointBg  the  town,  ht  tfe  cniOB  of  Borae,  tfe  mfMntainfl 
are  covered  with  rineyanky  and  those  beiweai  Veray  and  Laatanne 
are  mnch  esteemed.  Vines  are  plaat^fd  in  the  valleys  on  tke  nor- 
thern andsonthmi  firontaers.  The  redand  white  wines  of  Malantz 
are  reckoned  the  best  in  the  fanton  of  the  Grisons.  In  the  canton  of 
Bade,  the  hiDs  are  oorered  with  the  finest  Tineyards,  from  iHuda  good 
wines  are  produced.  Near  the  dental,  in  the  fidd  of  8t  Jamesy  u 
^grown  that  eelebrated  red  wine  called  <<tke  blood  of  the  Swiaa,"  from 
a  sangmnary  conflict  betweoi  90,000  Frcndi»  commanded  by  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Lonis  XI.,  and  1,600  Swiss,  in  which  6,000  of 
the  former  were  slain,  while  cmly  16  of  the  latter  remained  to  des- 
cribe the  yalorons  adueyementa  of  their  brethren.  Fnun  this 
memorable  circomstanee,  the  following  couplets,  termed  the  Drinking 
'Song  of  the  Men  ofBasle^  must  be  read  with  interest : — 

-Drink  I  drinklw.die  ted^  red  wine. 

That  in  the  goblet  glows. 
Is  balloir'd  by  the  blood  that  stain'd 

The  ground  whereon  it  grows  I 
Drink  I  drink  1 — ^there's  health  and  jof 

In  its  (bam  to  the  free  and  bnre ; 
Bat  'twould  bBiter  up  like  the  elf-king's  cup. 

The  pale  lip  of  the  shiTe ! 

Drink!  drink! — and  as  your  hearta 

Are  warm'd  by  its  ruby  tide. 
Swear  to  live  as  free  as  your  fiuhen  liv'd. 

Or  die  as  your  fitthers  died  !* 

The  richness  of  the  valleys  and  the  dedivities  of  the  wwnn^ni?  of 
Switzerland  afford  abundance  of  friuts,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
the  inhabitants  hare  been  very  successfrd.  FVom  many  of  these> 
particularly  from  the  Machaleb  cherry,  a  very  superior  spirit  called 
Kirschenwasser  or  cherry- water,  much  resembling  our  whiskey,  is  ma- 
nufiictnred.  Tlus,  in  the  opinion  of  Stolberg,  is  no  way  inferior  either 
in  purity,  strength,  flavour,  or  taste,  to  that  made  from  com  at  Dant- 
zic.t  Coxe  also  speaks  of  it  as  a  pleasant  spirit,  and  many  agree, 
that  it  is  not  excelled  by  the  Dalmatian  maraschino.  It  is  distilled 
in  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Scbaffhausen,  Lucerne,  Berne,  Neitfchatel, 
&c.  Quantities  of  it  are  exported  yearly  to  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France^  and  it  ranks  in  quality  with  that  exported  frt)m  the  depart- 

•  Planch Vs  Lays  and  Legends  of  the  Kliine. 
I  Stolberg's  TraveU,  yoL  i.  p.  146. 
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jAent  ef  the  Upper  Rhine/  Cider  is  also  nuunifiicturcd  fo  some 
extent,  and  Lb  an  article  of  great  importance  in  their  traffic  with  tha 
neighbouring  countries* 

Brandy  is  distilled  in  Switzerland  from  the  refuse  of  the  grapes, 
after  the  must  is  pressed  out,  in  the  following  manner  : — Casks  are 
filled  with  the  skins,  which  ai-e  squeezed  as  compactly  as  possible,  and 
pre  covered  closely  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air :  fermentation  .gene<» 
rally  sets  in,  in  about  three  days ;  and  when  it  has  subsided,  which 
occupies  a  considerable  time,  it  is  then  deemed  fit  for  the  still.  When 
the  process  of  distillation  is  about  to  take  place,  the  fermented  mass 
is  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  water,  that  preserves  it  in  a  proper 
consistence  for  the  action  of  the  fire,  which  is  moderately  applied  to 
prevent  empyreuma,  or  burnt  flavour.  It  is  calculated  that  a  vessel 
containing  32  cubic  feet  of  this  material  will  yield  19  rV  or  ten  gallons 
pf  pure  brandy* 

Through  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  several  of  the  cantons  where  the 
vine  is  cultivated,  good  brandy  is  made,  but  not  to  such  extent  as  to 
require  particular  notice*  Wlien  Clarke  travelled  through  the  conn- 
try,  the  best  wines  were  sold  for  six-pence  per  quart,  and  the  worst 
for  three  half-pence.  In  1779,  there  were  exported  10,029  ai^ks, 
each  containing  80  bottles;  in  1781,  24,568  casks,  and  in  1782, 
11,354* 

.  Although  in  Holland,  as  in  Switzerland,  the  quantity  of  grairt 
reared  is  inadequate  to  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants,  yet 
there  are  few  countries  better  supplied  with  that  necessary  of  lifev 
From  Russia,  Poland,  Elbing,  Koningsberg,  and  Flanders,  are  drawn 
those  immense  resources,  which  not  only  enable  the  Dutch  to  export 
grain  in  large  quantities,  but  to  distil  it  to  great  extent.  When  Dr. 
Shannon  visited  that  country  in  1774,  there  were  at  Weesoppe,  in 
die  vieraity  of  Rotterdam,  300  stills  of  from  300  to  500  gallons  each  v 
at  Scheidam,  in  the  f(^owing  year,  there  were  120  stills,  and  in 
1792,  no  less  than  220.  The  entire  stills  of  the  province  amounted  to 
400,  and  their  average  contents  were  from  250  to  400  gallons.  It 
has  been  calculated,  that  the  annual  produce  of  spirits  in  the  DiiU-h 
distiDeries,  is  nothing  short  of  14,000,000  of  gaUons,  4,560,000  of 
which  are  consumed  in  the  country.  Antwerp  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  extensive  trside  in  wine  and  other  liquors.  In  1560^ 
according  to  Guic«iardini^  40,000  tuns  of  Rhenish  wine  were  brought 
annually  to  Antwerp,  from  which  it  was  exported  to  the  various 
wuntries  trading  to  that  city,  and  then  sold  at  36  crowns  the  tun. 

*  Cgxc*9  Travels  in  8whzorhnd,.V9l.  i.  p.  68. 
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The  best  Genera  we  now  hare,  is  obtained  from  Holland,  and  ii 
Biadey  according  to  Dr.  Rees,  from  an  ordinary  spirit  distilled  a  second 
time,  with  an  addition  of  some  juniper-berries.  The  original  liquor, 
however,  is  prepared  in  a  very  difierent  manner. 

It  was  a  custom  in  the  distilling  of  spirits  from  worts,  or  other  fer- 
mented liqnors,  to  add  in  the  working  some  aromatic  ingredientSp 
such  as  ginger,  cortex  winteranus^  or  grains  of  paradise,  to  take  off 
the  bad  flavour,  and  to  give  a  pungent  taste  to  the  spirit.  Among 
other  things  used  with  that  intent,  some  tried  the  juniper4ierrf, 
Cgenevre,  as  it  is  called  in  French,)  and  finding  that  it  gave  not 
only  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  a  very  valuable  quality  to  the  spirit, 
the  distillers  adopted  it  generally,  and  the  liquor  has  since  been  sold 
under  the  French  name  genevre^  or,  as  it  is  rendered  in  English, 
geneva.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  spirit,  now  so  esteemed 
throughout  Europe,  owes  its  name  to  the  juniper  wine,  invested  or 
brought  to  perfection  by  Count  De  Morret,  son  of  Henry  IV.  oi 
France,  to  the  use  oi  which  he  attributed  his  good  health  and  long 
life.  This  liquor  was  considered  so  wholesome  and  made  with  so 
I     little  expense,  that  it  was  called  '^  the  wine  of  the  poor  I* 

The  juniper-berries  employed  in  the  distiUwies,  are  generally 
brought  from  Germany,  Italy,  «r  Sweden.  In  the  latter  kiagdoBi, 
they  are  frequently  made  into  conserves  and  are  eaten  at  breakfiut 
The  Swedes  prepare  from  them  a  beverage  whidi  they  consider  ose- 
frd  as  a  medidne ;  and  in  some  places,  particularly  in  Lapland,  tbey 
are  roasted  and  substituted  for  coffee.  The  exports  of  jnniper* 
berries  for  the  use  of  distillers,  are  about  350  barrels  annually^  sod 
the  imports  of  Holland  from  Odessa  alone  in  order  to  safely  ^ 
manu^turers  of  Geneva,  are  very  extensive.  This  aromatic  herry 
is  found  in  various  portions  of  the  globe  :  Dr*  Gerard  met  it  in  sdus- 
dance  on  the  Himaleh  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  13,800  feet 
above  the  level  of  tibe  sea.*  In  Sweden,  it  is  a  practice  to  t^^^  ^ 
floors  of  the  apartments  with  juniper  sprigs  over  which  sand  is  i<^ 
tered, — a  practice  once  prevelant  in  the  presence  chambers  of  «o^^' 
reigns.  In  Camiola,  a  kind  of  wine  is  made  from  juniper4»eniei  sy 
steeping  them  in  water,  of  which  the  inhabitants  seem  very  fe>i^>  ^ 
m  HoUand  their  chief  use  is  in  the  distillation  of  geneva.  The  berrks 
remain  two  years  on  the  trees  before  they  are  ripe.  In  the  mode  for- 
merly practised,  the  juniper  was  added  to  the  malt  in  the  grinding  I 
a  proper  proportion  was  allowed,  and  the  whole  was  reduced  to  m 
and  worked  in  the  common  way.     The  spirit  thus  obtained  ^^ 

*  Gerard's  Lettem,  published  in  the  Calcutta  Tranaaciioiu* 
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flftTiNired  ab  otigine  with  the  beny,  and  exceeded  all  that  oonld  be 
made  by  any  other  method. 

The  two  principal  modes  observed  in  the  preparation  of  wash  for 
geneva  are  thus  described :  A  quantity  oi  rye-floor,  coarsely  ground* 
18  mixed  with  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  barley-malt,  proportioned  to 
the  aiae  of  the  tub  in  which  the  vinous  fermentation  is  to  be  effected. 
Hiia  they  mix  with  cold  water,  and  then  stir  it  with  the  hand  to 
prevent  the  flour  from  gathering  into  lumps,  and  to  facilitate  its  disso- 
fai^nu  When  this  point  is  attained,  water  ia  added  of  the  heat  of 
human  blood.  The  whole  is  well  stirred,  after  which  the  ferment  is 
mixed  with  the  wort,  having  been  previously  diluted  with  a  little  of  the 
fiqaor.  The  fermentation  generally  begins  six  hours  aftwwards ;  if 
it  commence  earlier,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will  be  too 
strong,  and  means  are  employed  to  check  it.  If  the  fermentation  be* 
well  conducted,  it  generally  terminates  on  the  third  day,  when  the 
Kquor  becomes  transparent,  and  assumes  an  acrid  taste,  hot  and  fiery 
on  the  tongue.  Having  attained  this  point,  the  wa^h  is.  well  roused 
or  stirred,  and  the  mash  with  all  the  com  is  put  into  the  stilly  and 
ihen  commences  the  first  distillation,  which  is  conducted  very  idowly. 
This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  is  considered  that 
when  the  first  distillation  proceeds  rapidly,  the  essential  oil  goes  over 
with  the  spirit,  and  mixes  with  it  so  intimately  that  an  unpalatable 
taste  of  the  grain  is  imparted,  which  no  subsequent  process  can  neu- 
tralize without  employing  ingredients  hurtful  to  health*.  This  liquor 
is  then  rectified  over  juniper-berries  once  or  twice,  according  to  the 
sort  of  spirit  which  it  is  intended  to  produce..  For  common  use,  one- 
rectification  is  deemed  snffirient,  though  it  is  not  considered  so  fine 
or  pleasant,  as  that  which  has  undergone  several  rectifications,  and 
which  is  called  double  geneva*^  Some  distillers  mix  the  juniper* 
berries  with  the*  wort,  and  ferment  them  together ;  but  in  that  case 
they  only  draw  a  spirit  firom  it  for  the  use  of  the  interior,  or  for 
exportation  to  England  r  the  juniper,  however,  u  most  commonly 
used  at  the  rectification  and  not  before.. 

The  second  method  pursued  by  the  best  distiHers  is  as  follows  :^ 
The  malt  and  rye  are  mixed  with  warm  water  in  given  proportions, 
and  thoroughly  Mended  tc^ether,  until  all  the  farinaceous  substance 
is  incorporated ;.  the  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  rest  until  the  flour  has 
settled  at  the  bottom.  The  wort  is  afterwards  permitted  to  flow  into 
the  fermenting  tub,  where  a  similar  operation  takes  place,  with 
another  quantity  of  water  poured  upon  the  same  grain,  and  these 
operations  are  repeated,  until  the  wort  thus  drawn  firom  it  at  diflerent 
timesi  has  abstracted  the  whole  saccharine  matter  in  the  flour.      This 
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Ikpiid  is  p«l  iatb  tke  faneiitiB^  toB  or  tc9m1  ;  and  vkea  k  mieB  to  titf 
jfro{»er  tenperatare,  about  blood  beat,  die  fenneirt  or  reast  k  added. 
The  fermentatioD  in  eonaidered  nnlder  and  more  regular,  by  this 
metbod  tban  tbe  olber. 

Another  praetiee  in  vaMng  genera  i%  to  nae  In  proportion  as 
Ibllowfl  s  rix« — One  hnndred  of  bariej-malt,  two  bnndred  of  rye-malt, 
nnuhed  with  460  gaOont  of  water  at  a  tempcntnre  of  162^.  Vfhea 
the  infufdon  hat  been  continaed  for  a  soffident  time,  cold  water  is 
added  imtil  the  wort  ia  brought  to  about  4^ba.  of  aacdnriae  natter 
per  barrd.  It  ia  ihen  ran  Into  a  back,  at  a  temperature  of  80^, 
Willi  half  a  gallon  of  yeast.  Fermentation  aoon  commenoes,  and  'n 
generally  finished  in  two  daya,  when  proper  atten^n  is  pud  to  tke 
temperatnre  of  the  plaee.  The  wash  ia  then  pnt  into  the  still,  reduced 
to  about  Idlbs.  of  saccharine  matter  the  barrel,  together  with  tk 
grains,  and  ondergoes  three  distillations— a  few  juniper-berries  aiid 
a  small  quantity  of  hops  being  introduced  to  oommunicate  the  flavour. 
Some  poor  all  the  water  which  they  intend  to  use,  into  the  tub  or 
kieve  at  once,  and  put  the  fiour  gently  into  it,  while  two  w  more 
persons  are  employed  in  stirring  it  well  with  sticks  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  mix  the  flour  and  prerent  it  firom  gatheiiiig  into 
lumps :  when  the  whole  is  properly  reduced  and  nuxed  ti^etfaer,  tliej 
proceed  to  draw  it  off  into  a  cooler,  before  it  is  put  into  the  fena&A- 
ing  yesseL  In  all  cases  tlie  gravity  of  the  wort  is  low,  seldom 
exceeding  forty  degrees  ;  and  by  distilling  from  a  mixture  of  wash 
and  grains,  the  produce  is  allowed  to  be  mudi  greater  than  that 
obtained  in  Great  Britain  from  wash  alone.*  Gin  is  a  ^irit  supposed 
to  be  produced  only  in  its  greatest  purity  by  the  Dutch,  from  the 
uncommon  care  taken  in  its  manufacture,  and  its  perfection  is  greatly 
'attributable  to  the  manner  in  which  the  wash  is  prepared,  and  the 
extraordinary  pains  bestowed  on  the  fermentation  in  the  conrse  of 
attennation.  Certainly  if  care  be  not  taken  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  fine  spirit  firee  from  any  ^eea- 
liar  flavour,  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  good  Holland  gin,  the 
spirit  only  discovering  in  any  mixture,  merely  the  aroma  of  the  jum- 
per. No  grain  is  used  in  the  Dutch  distilleries  but  the  most  perfect 
kind,  afiter  it  has  undergone  the  process  of  malting.  Wheat  is  con- 
sidered  the  \yent  for  producing  the  choicest  spirit ;  but  barley  is  n>ore 
productive.  Rye,  however,  chiefly  of  Russian  growth,  is  the  princi- 
pal article  used,  as  it  produces  one-third  of  spirit  more  than  wheat  or 

•  Vide  Pari.  Rep.  on  DUtillery  Duties,  1799,  apud  Cookson*  Obs.,  Appe» 
Diftj  Rcp,^  No.  2.  p.  200. 
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barley.  The  fermentation  of  die  wash  is  completed  in  about  threer 
dayB,  and  in  the  distillation  the  first  operation  is  conducted  yerjr 
ftlow'ly  and  with  great  caution :  in  the  second  process^  or  re-distiUation , 
Ae  juniper-berries  are  introduced,  which  give  it  the-  peculiar  flavour 
by  wliich  it  is  distinguished*  Modem  ingenuity,  however,  has  art- 
fully substituted  oil  of  turpentine  for  tiiie  juniper,  as  less  expensive 
and  answering  the  purpose  of  giving  it  the  peculiar  flavour  of  this 
spirit.  The  cleanliness  of  the  Dutdi  is  proverbial,  and  thib  is  na 
"where  more  rigidly  observed  than  in  their  distilleries,  which  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  the  excellence  of  the  spirits.  Lime  water  is 
ddefiy  used  in  cleansing  the  vessels,  and  the  practice  of  plastering  the 
stares  of  their  fermenting  tuns  with  lime  is  thus  obviated ;  a  practice 
mudi  more  commendable  than  lliat  in  common  usoy  and  less  liable  ta 
produce  acidity. 

Kcempfer  attributes  the  discovery  of  this  spirit  to  Professor  Sylvius 
of  lieyden,  who  died  in  1672.  Like  brandy,  it  was  first  sold  in  the 
apothecaries'  shops ;  but  the  distillers  finding  that  it  was  drunk  with 
avidity  by  the  common  people,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  it 
themselves,  and  it  shortly  after  became  an  article  of  great  trader 
The  Dutch,  whose  mode  of  distilling  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  milder 
spirit  than  the  people  of  other  countries,  succeeded  better  in  the 
manufacture,  and  for  a  series  of  years  it  seemed  to  have  been  in  their 
hands  a  complete  monopoly :  but  as  it  has  been  imitated  with  success 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  have  now  many  rivals,  and  the 
exportation  of  tins  article  has  been  considerably  diminished.. 

The  geneva  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Holland,  for  the 
year  ending  5th  January,  1884,  appears  to  have  been  347^597  gallons  ;* 
for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1885,  277,141  $  and  the  quantity  that 
went  into  consumption  for  the  latter  year,  19,648  imperial  ga]lon8.t 

In  1881,  the  duty  on  distilled  ^spirits  in  the  Netherlands  amounted 
to  2,905,350  francs  ;  in  1882,  to  4,560,288  francs  ;  and  during  1884, 
It  was  estimated  at  5,922>744  francs,.  This  increase  was  owing  to  the 
favourable  operation  of  a  new  law.  Although  spirituous  liquors  are 
consumed  to  a  considerable  extent,  drunkards  are  rarely  ever  seen, 
except  in  afew  instances,  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  The 
tobacco  pipe  and  goblet  are  inseparable  companions  after  dinner,  but 
the  Dutchman  prefers  the  practice  of  fumigating  his  head  vrith  smoke, 
to  that  of  steeping  his  senses  in  the  oblivious  waters  of  Bacdius. 

The  stills  used  by  the  Dutch  are  those  of  common  construction; 
improvements,  however,  have  been  introduced,  amongst  whick  is  that 

•■  Pari.  Tables,  p.  19.    Vide  Audcnda.  f  IWd. 
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•f  .M.  CcJUer  Blumeiitlua,  being  usa  atorntioa  of  Derome's  i^firatis 
adapted  to  the  distiUatioii  of  tlie  waeK  in  oontinnation^  and  by  meam 
of  which  reetificatiMi  can  be  carried  so  high  aa  to  pradme  tlie 
etrongest  alceh<^. 

The  brewing  of  beer  and  ale  was  early  practised  iatkeNetheriiads. 
Isoao  and  John  HoUandne^  who  were  natives  of  that  covntry  sad 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  eentnry,  have  written  with  great  abOity 
en  the  sutqect,  as  wdl  as  on  fetmentation  and  distillation*  DM, 
among  other  places^  became  famous  for  its  beer,  and  it  was  fir  many 
years  the  great  staple  of  that  port;  what  is  now  made  there  is  daefiy 
consumed  in  the  neighbourhood*  At  Gouda  and  Mayden.  it  is  msds 
in  great  perleetioay  and  in  the  latter  plaee^  on  acooont  of  its  vsioshle 
qnalitiesy  it  is  CaUed  Flemish  physic^  While  London  porter  is  initsted 
with  success.  At  Brussels,  there  are  great  varieties  of  mak  drink, 
andof  beer  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  sorts:  that  of  LouTsiae^  in 
South  Brabant,  is  said  to  be  tibe  most  esteemed. 

There  the  number  of  brewers  are  about  34,  some  of  whom  make 
800  barrels  of  beer  weekly.    Mr  Booth  has  detmled  the  pnn 
oes    of   mannfactoring   two    sorts    of  beer  in  that  city,   named 
PieietTiMn  and  Whitehe^r-^Seyen  quarters  aAd  a  half  ^bariey  maH» 
and  as  mndi  mw  wheat»  both  finely  gronnd  and  mixed  together,  are 
put  mto  18  sacks ;  also  seven  quarters  of  finely-gromid  raw  wheat 
are  put  into  sixteen  sacks,  from  which  40  barreb  of  strong  Fieier- 
many  35  of  table  beer,  and  12  barrels  of  small  beer  are  prodnced. 
Two  coppers,  two  mash  t«M,  and  five  coolers,  are  employed,  bat  as 
the  method  of  Inrewing  is  never  likely  to  be  practised  in  Great  Bn- 
tain,  a  particular  description  seems  superfluous.     No  saccharemeter 
Is  used  io  direct  Ae  superintendent,  the  whole  process  depending  oa 
his  taste  and  experience^    When  the  brewing  is  effected  in  the  tas 
and  well  mixed  with  yeast,  t|ie  drink  is  drawn  off  into  casks  plseed 
on  tbar  end,  and  h<Ming  about  a  barrel  and  half  each ;  here  die  fet* 
mentation  commences^  and  is  finished  in  about  forty-foar  or  fift/ 
hours.    No  kiln  or  fuel  is  used  to  dry  the  malt,  the  air  beingtheoBly 
medium  of  efiecting  that  purpose.   On  tlna  account  the  grain  is  spread 
on  upper  lofts  ;  but»  from  this  d^ectire  system,  no  malt  csa  W 
made  in  the  winter  season :  barley  akme  is    employed,  finwi  ^^^ 
the  dust  b  never  separated  f  hence  the  graku  from  the  nature  sf  ^ 
drying,  never  attains  that  crispness  and  sweetness  which  sretiis 
characteristics  of  good  malt.     The  grain  and  hops  are  ef  a  very  ^^ 
quality,  and  the  ktter  forms  an  article  of  oonsiderabk  commerce* 
The  beer  is  sent  to  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Liege,  Tirlemont,  and  other 
places,  to  the  amount  of  150,000  cades  amiually.    What  adds  to  the 
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of  d»  beer  of  Lravwi,  b  die  peetdbr  quality  of  Hie 
The  broiren  of  Braeteb  me  malt  aed  tkw  wheat  in  eqind 

,  and  from  fdnripiarten  of  each,  when  inelj  ground,  19 
bflrrela  of  stvong  beer  are  drawn.  To  prevent  too  mndi  adherion,  a 
foantity  of  whenien  chaff  is  thrown  into  the  tvB»  ami  the  whole 
awiirtawd  with  oeU  witter,  after  whieh  it  ia^  maahed  with  18 
bsrrela  of  hot  limner.  Thismixtare  is  of  athiek  oonaistencj,  and  the 
heal  after  nasUag  ia  about  122^.  Having  remained  in  this  state 
en  hoar  and  a  half,  it  is  mn  into  the  undevback,  immedintely 
~  into  the  copper,  and  is  mixed  with  561bs.  of  fineh^qra.  From 
the  Shidc  natare  of  the  worts,  the  mn  is  slow,  bnt  to  Bunlitate  the  pro* 
ees%  wicker  baskets  ate  plunged  into  the  ldeye,throngktheinterstioes 
of  whidl  tiie  worts  flow,  and  are  drawn  out  by  small  bowls  or  ladles. 
A  second  mash  with  ten  barrels  of  liquor,  is  permitted  to  stand  an 
hour*  Three  other  mashes  succeed,  ending  at  tiie  temperatnre  inter-* 
medtafes  between  134''  and  178^  These  masfaingB  being  collected 
in  the  copper  and  at  the  boiling  point,  tluree  handlkds  of  unshicked 
fisoe  are  thrown  in,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  for  eighteen  hours.  The 
worts  being  sent  to  the  coolers,  are  allowed  to  remain  there  till  they 
beedme  qaaie  c(dd»  in  winter  even  to  the  fireesing  point,  before  they 
are  pat  into  the  Garmenting  tun,  where  they  lie  for  two  days  without 
any  apparent  change,  and  then  run  into  casks  to  undergo  formenta- 
tion.  This  he&t  is  kept  for  many  years ;  at  the  end  of  tiie  first  year 
it  is  maddyy  bnt  at  the  end  of  die  second  it  is  dear,  and  the  longer 
it  is  kept  tile  lighter  it  becomes.  The  beer  of  the  winter  brewing  ia 
termed  Phxro,  and  that  of  the  summer,  Lambie. 

There  are  extensive  breweries  in  Bmges,  and  the  focBities  whidk 
the  mannfocterers  have  of  obtuning  grain,  of  whidi  large  quantities 
are  exported,  render  the  trade  in  malt  liquors  extensive  and  beneficial* 
Mrs*  ^Trol^pe  mentions  a  very  grotesque  group,  in  alto-relievo, 
if^nA  she  saw  over  the  doer  of  a  brewery  in  that  city  :  it  refHresents 
the  process  of  brewing,  with  several  figures  employed  in  mashing, 
coofingy  and  putting  the  beer  into  casks  \  while  winged  seraphs  are 
are  seen  tasting  it,  with  the  blessed  Virgin  and  her  infant 
son  looking  on.*  Making  sugar  from  beet*root  was  an  ohyect 
<tf  attention  at  the  time  Bnonaparte  had  a  control  over  Con* 
tiaenld  afiisurs ;  but  the  mannfocturers  had  so  much  the  advantage 
over  the  fiirmers,  timt  the  latter  thought  that  their  land  could  be 
turned  to  a  more  profitable  purpose,  and  the  trade  consequently 
declined*  When  the  West  Indian  sugar  stood  at  five  shiUingsthe 
pound,  Ae  beet-root  article  could  be  purchased  at  less  than  one  shillings 

*  Belgiam  and  Weitem  Germany,  toI.  i.  p.  28. 
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The  process  of  niaUng  the  sugar,  ootisbted  in  reddoB^  Uie  dean  roots 
to  a  pulp,  by  means  of  a  cylinder  perforated  with  holes  like  a  grater, 
and  revolTing  in  a  trong^.  The  pnlp  formed  by  this  madunery  was 
put  into  bags  of  hair  or  linen  cloth,  and  pressed  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  observed  in  making  the  dry  barm  at  Fans.  Tlie 
liquor  was  collected,  boiled,  and  after  being  mixed  with  a  proportion 
of  lime,  the  saccharine  matter  was  precipitated;  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuric add  being  added,  and  the  whole  being  boiled  a  second  time, 
the  saccharine  nuitter  became  then  granulated,  and  the  sugar,  when 
refined,  of  a  very  good  quality.  This  manu&cture  is  iiot  now  of  much 
oonsequence,  since  the  free  admission  of  West  India  and  oth^  sugar 
into  that  country.  Distillation  from  the  beet-root  has  been  tried ; 
but  wh«re  grain  b  so  abundant,  it  supersedes  the  necessity  o£  extract- 
ing spirits  from  this  vegetable. 

'  In  Hanover,  althou^  there  are  various  tracts  <^  heath  and  nuirshy 
ground,  the  soil  produces  most  of  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Europe  i 
even  the  grape  is  cultivated  in  some  places  for  mnlong  wine.  The 
beer  of  this  country  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  excellence,  snd 
upon  this  article  and  spirits,  an  annual  revenue  of  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  is  levied.  There  are  few  towns  in  the  kingdom  in 
whidi  distillation  is  not  carried  on,  while  the  breweries  are  numerous. 
The  principal  establishments  are  at  Embeck,  Gosslar,  and  Hanover: 
the  latter  is  noted  for  a  particular  kind  of  beer,  which  is  hdd  in  high 
estimation  throughout  the  country.  The  Bmbeck  beer  was  once 
accounted  the  Btyrton  of  Gennany,  and  vended  in  every  part  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  ranked  so  high,  that  a  barrd  was 
considered  of  equivalent  value  to  a  hogshead  of  wine,  and  was  the 
favorite  drink  of  the  sovereign.  One  of  the  largest  houses  at  Ham* 
burgh  was  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  selling  this  liquor,  which 
18  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  EimbeckUchen  Rous.  After  ail 
the  praise  that  has  been  kvished  on  it,  the  modem  beer  of  Great 
Britain  is  considered  superior  to  it. 

A  brewer  previous  to  hb  commmdng  work,  must  notice  the  proper 
officer,  stating  the  time  when  the  malt  is  to  be  mashed,  with  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  grain  to  be  used,  also  the  hour  when  the  vats  are 
to  be  fiUed ;  and  the  duty  is  imposed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
gnun,  and  the  beer  obtained.  If  the  brewery  is  on  a  small  scale,  one 
shilling  is  charged  for  every  bushel  of  wheaten  malt,  eight-pence  tot 
barley,  and  six-pence  for  oats  :  where  the  quantity  of  beer  produced 
is  krge,  the  duty  is  then  charged  by  the  gallon. 

A  distiller  likewise  must  inform  the  Collector  before  he  b^ns  to 
worki  and  have  his  still  guaged,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  head 
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with  that  officer.  The  duty  is  charged  according  to  the  calpack^  of. 
the  Btiil ;  and  on  each  removal  of  the  head  for  work,  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  time  it  is  kept,  which  cannot  in  any  instance  be  for  a. 
shorter  period  than  twenty-four  hours,  but  may  be  for  as  long  as  he 
thinks  proper,  paying  proportionally  so  much  per  day,  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  still,  as  already  stated.  Any  infringement  of 
those  regulations  is  strictly  punished  according  to  law  ;  but  it  is  plain 
tiiat  these  enactments  are  insufficient  to  prevent  smuggUng,  inasmuch 
as  a  £randolent  trader  may  hare  in  some  concealed  place>at  all  times^ 
a  second  head  for  his  still* 

These  regulations  are  nearly  similar  to  what  were  obeerred  some^ 
years  ago,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  collection  of  the- 
revenue  is  managed  by  a  board  of  eleven  members,  some  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  some  by  the  states.  The  subor* 
dinate  officers  are  six  superintend  nts  over  districts,  each  of  whom 
are  divided  into  circles,  and  in  every  drcle  there  is  a  collector ;  sub-^ 
.  ordinatelto  these  a^in,  are  other  officers,  some  of  whom  are  posted 
at  the  gates  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  are  denominated  secretaries. 
The  intelligent  reader  will  readily  perceive  the  r^ulations  which 
follow  from  the  appointments  without  further  detail.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  in  Germany  of  late  years,  distilleries  have  increased) 
while  breweries  have  decreased  in  the  same  ratio.  This  change,  woi 
are  [assured,  has  made  no  alteration  in  the  morals  of  the  people,  aa 
dmnkenness  is  now  less  prevalent  there  than  formerly. 

The  improvements  in  distillation  have  advanced  considerably  in  the 
German  Empire,  but  not  to  the  extent  observable  in  France  and 
Great  Britain.  One  great  cause  of  this  is  attributable  to  Guild  and 
Corporation  laws,  which  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  medbanical 
arts,  and  to  depress  the  exercise  of  the  inventive  powers  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  artisan.  There  almost  every  species  of  industry  is 
restricted,  and  different  trades  have  different  privileges*  Some  curi^ 
ons  regulatiMAS  respecting  them  might  be  selected ;  among  othera^ 
those  of  brewers  and  distillers  have  not  been  exempted.  In  Lune- 
borgh,  particular  houses  only  had  a  hereditary  right  to  distil  brand]^ 
and  no  other  persons  than  the  twelve  representatives  of  those  families 
could  keep  a  distillery.* 

Wine  being  so  common  and  cheap^  the  Germans  do  not  encourage 
distillation  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  countries*  What  progress 
Tempcsrance  Societies  may  have  naade  remains  to  be  ascertained,  but, 
if  the  following  anecdote  be  authentic,  it  affords  a  curious  specimen 

*  Hodgskiii*ft  I^ayds  in  Uie  North  of  Germany,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
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of  the  opIirioM  eBterlMDed  by  mm  of  the  < 
•■bjeet  of  inteo^eranee*  In  m  icniiaii  preadied  bj  one  of  t]i«%  he 
oxckuned  thttt  ''  intempenaoe  cowkted  m  paflna^  tiboie  bosadi 
wfciebiurtiire  had  prescribed.  It  waeiatetpeumcefiir  men  who  ware 
^oarreleoiiie  in  their  eope,  e^er  to  drink  wine:  to  some  a  goUei  was 
refreehmenty  to  othen,  two  esnsed  tirhneM,  and  tach  were  intem- 
peratOy  when  thejr  drank  more  than  one.  Many  enliTened  leciety, 
and  were  kind  when  they  had  drunk  foor  botties,  and  it  was  not  right 
ia  them  to  take  kee.  Many  more  lelt  their  hearts  warm  widi  grati- 
tade  to  the  Deity,  as  the  generous  joioe  chrcnkted  in  their  rems, 
when  they  had  drank  eight  bottks — with  diem  intemperance  bqyan  at 
the  ninth*  These  persons  he  prononnced  to  be  the  peculiar  ftkrwk* 
rites  of  heaven,  and  bowing  to  his  congregation,  he  acknowledged  with 
fenronr,  that  he  lumself  was  one  of  tliose  happily  gifted  martak." 

In  the  Prnsnan  territories,  the  manufacture  of  ardent  qphrits  has 
nerer  been  an  object  of  great  importance,  at  least  in  a  conunerciaL 
point  of  view,  although  few  countries  hare  finer  grain,  mt  are  more 
estolled  for  the  excellence  of  their  ale.  It  was  remarked  by  Wolf- 
stsne  the  Dane,  when  he  navigated  the  Baltic  as  £ur  as  the  country 
now  called  Prussia,  in  the  eighth  century^  that  the  peo^  there 
brewed  no  ale^  because  they  had  plenty  c^  honey.  This  abmi- 
dance  of  honey  was  noted  many  centuries  before  by  Pytheas,  when 
mead  was  the  common  drink  of  the  meanestof  the  people,  while  the 
rich  drank  mares'  milk,  or,  perhaps,  a  spirituous  liquor  prepared  from 
it.*  In  the  Polish  department,  strong  waters  are  made  from  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  pulse,  and  also  firom  cider.  These  are  drunk  chiefly  by 
die  common  people,  and  often  by  the  higher  orders,  who  use  them 
after  they  have  been  rectified  with  anise^seed,  dnnamon,  or  other 
spices. 

In  the  recent  soudierly  territorial  accessions  of  Prussia,  the  vine  is 
in  cultivation;  and  anise,  canary,  coriander,  mustard^  and  poppy<« 
seeds,  are  grown  for  the  use  of  distillers  and  others.  In  Prussia,  as 
well  as  in  many  parts  of  Crermany,  a  brewery,  a  distillery,  and  some- 
times a  public-house,  are  the  necessary  appendages  of  every  exten- 
sive forming  establishment.  Potatoes  are  distilled  to  a  oonsideraUe 
eictent,  and  it  is  calculated  that  two  bushels  of  them  affi»rd  die  same 
proportion  of  ardent  spirit  as  one  bushel  of  barley.  I^e  bushdb  of 
potatoes  are  usually  mixed  with  one  of  malt,  to  draw  the  wort^ 
which,  by  disdlladon,  produces  a  spirit,  containing  80  per  cent  of 
iJcohol,  and  paying  a  very  unpopular  duty  of  six-pence  per  gallon* 

•  Macphenon's  Amub,  p.  %f^ 
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B«fo»e  k  k  Bold  to  Ae  retailers,  it  is  reduced  to  50  per  cent  of 
aleohol;  and  tke  sum  paid  by  them  is  about  fonrteen-pence  per 
galloB.  Tbe  residumiiy  after  the  spirit  is  extracted^  is  given  to  catde, 
and,  in  nutritive  quality,  is  deemed  equal  to  two^thirds  of  the  value  of 
the  potatoes  before  the  wort  was  extracted* 

The  cultivators  of  grain  complain  greatly  of  the  heavy  duty 
impased  on  the  distillation  of  com,  but  without  much  reason,  since 
the  tax  is  paid  at »  high  degree  of  strenglh,  and  the  spirits  are  sup* 
j^ied  to  the  retaOers  at  a  very  inferior  strength. 

Ihiring  the  late  protracted  wars,  many  exertions  were  made,  as 
well  as  experiments,  by  Von  Thaer,  to  procure  sugar  from  native 
plaotSy  of  whidi  the  common  garden  turnip  was  the  most  productive  • 
frooa  this  plant,  from  beet,  and  other  roots,  sugar  has  been  extracted 
of  a  colour,  strength,  and  consistency  equal  to  that  of  the  sugar-cane* 
Considerable  quantities  of  goldwasser^  a  spirit  infused  with  seeds 
and  fi^ces,  are  distilled  at  Dantsic,  and  from  thence  sent  into  the  inte- 
rior.    The  supplies  of  grain  necessary  for  the  stills  kept  at  work  ia 
that  city  and  neighbourhood,  are  drawn  from  the  public  granaries, 
whieh  are  so  numerous  and  important,  that  a  short  description  of  them 
may  not  prove  uninteresting.     The  buildings  which  compose  thera« 
says   Oddy,  are  so  extended,  that  they  form  a  separate  town,  and 
ooMst  of  ranges  <rf  from  four  to  five  stories  high.     They  are  situated 
upcm  an  island  filmed  by  the  river  Mottlau,  which  runs  close  by  the 
city  on  one  side,  and  is  met  by  another  branch  at  a  place  called  the 
Ferestadt  on  the  other.    There  are  three  bridges  on  each  side  of  the 
island,  at  the  end  of  streets  over  it,  from  the  city  to  the  Forestadt. 
In  the  night,  all  the  bridges  are  drawn  up,  excepting  the  two  at  the 
end  of  the  nuun  street,  across  the  centre  of  the  island,  communicating 
between  the  old  city  and  the  Forestadt.    On  this  idand,  are  all  the 
principal  ware-houses  for  ashes,  hemp,  linens,  and  the  extensive 
grauaries  forming  seventeen  streets,  besides  the  large  centre  one  that 
extends  the  wihole  length  of  the  island.     To  guard  these  warehouses, 
fr«m  twenty  to  thirty  ferocious  dogs  of  a  large  size  are  kept,  amongst 
which  are  blood-hounds;  these  are  let  loose  at   ^ven  o'clock  at 
night*     To  command  and  to  keep  the  dogs  within  their  districts,  as 
weU  as  to  jHrotect  the  passengers  from  hann»  there  are  large,  high 
grates  at  the  end  j>f  each  of  the  streets  leading  to  the  main  one.    Na 
light  is  allowed,  nor  is  any  person  suffered  to  live  on  this  island.     The 
dsga  prowl  about  the  whole  night  and  eanse  great  terror.     It  would 
be  impossible  without  them  to  keep  property  secure,  amongst  the 
hordes  of  Poles,  Jews,  and  others  who  resort  to  Dantzic,  as  no  exem- 
plary punishment  would  have  half  the  effect   which  the  dread  of 


these  dogs  produces.     In  winter,  when  the  water  is  frozen  over,  and 
when  the  dogs  might  be  liable  to  stray,  there  are  three  keepers 
placed  at  particular  avenues  with  whips,  to  drive  them  within  their 
range.     This  brings  to  our  recoUection  what  JBlian  tells  us  in  his 
History  of  Animals,  that  a  thousand  large  mastiffs  were  constsntly 
kept  at  the  ten^le  of  Adranos,  which  stood  in  the  city  of  Adraniun, 
now  Addemo,  and  that  they  were  taught  to  fawn  upon  such  as 
brought  presents  to  the  temple,  to  conduct  persons  home  at  night,  and 
to  fall  furiously  upon  thieves  and  tear  them  in  pieces.     In  the  Basaar  at 
Moscow,  the  property  of  the  shopkeepers  is  protected  at  night  by  dog8 
ehained  to  their  doors.     Under  the  arcade,  a  certain  number  of  these 
animals  are  fixed  to  a  long  rope,  placed  from  one  end  to  the  otJier, 
passing  the  doors  of  all  the  shops,  which  are  locked  up,  and  left  solely 
under  their  protection.*     The  arsenal  of  Tripoli,  in  Africa,  is  guarded 
in  like  manner  by  immense  dogs  belonging  to  the  Badiaw,  kept  for 
that  purpose ;  but,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  governor,  these  aainuds  are 
supported  by    the    courtesans  of  the  town,  who   are  obliged  to 
bring  them  food  every  day,  at  the  expense  of  their  own  degradation. 
Owing  to  the  measures  adopted  at  Dantzic,  no  fire  or  robbery  was 
ever  known ;  and^  the  expense  levied  on  each  building  for  these  pre- 
cautions is  very  reasonable,  considering  the  immense  property  they 
contain.  Vessels  lying  along  side  of  those  warehouses  are  not  allon^ed 
to  have  a  fire  or  light  of  any  kind  on  board,  nor  is  a  sailor  nor  any 
other  person  suffered  even  to  smoke.     The  com  annually  received 
and  exported  from  Poland,  through  the  medium  of  those  grsnanes, 
is  computed  at  730,000  tons,  or  365,000  lasts.     The  grain  stored  in 
those  warehouses  is  brought  down  the  Vistula  from  the  interior  of 
Poland,  principally  by  Jews,  and  the  boats  which  convey  it  are  from 
one  to  three  months  on  the  voyage.     These  vessels  are  rudely  con- 
structed, and  afiter  the  cargo  is  disposed  of,  they  are  sold  for  firewood, 
or  formed  into  huts  for  the  owners  until  a  market  is  obtained.  In  con- 
veying .grain  in  these  boats,  there  is  no  artificial  covermg  as  a  pro* 
tection  from  the  weather ;  it  is  piled  in  the  boats  so  as  to  present 
sloping  sides  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  the  surface  thus  exposed 
to  the  damp,  soon  begins  to  vegetate  and  form  a  thick  matted  coTer- 
ing,  serving  all  the  purposes  of  a  tarpawling,  and  preseiiting^he 
appearance  of  a  verdant  mound  of  earth,  around  which  flocks  of  biro^ 
are  seen  to  hover  in  the  fearless  pursuit  of  food.  At  Elbing,  *»  well  as 
at  Dantzic,  the  warehouses  are  g^uarded  dunng  th6  night  by  ferocion 
dogs  ;  and,  since  no  evil  consequences  ensue  from  this  mode  of  p^' 

.   *  BaiTow 8  Excursions,  p«  111. 
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tecilog  property,  it  is  to  be  wUhed  that  the  Pnusian  practice  were 
extended  to  those  portions  of  the  civilised  world,  where  it  might  be 
s^plicable,  as  it  would  save  men  from  the  labour  and  degradation  of 
nightly  watching. 

The  preparation  of  rosolio  is  an  important  branch  of  distillation  at 
Dantnc  It  is  an  agreeable  spirit,  composed  of  the  joice  of  the  plant 
ras  soUSf  brandy,  sugar,  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  other  ingre- 
(U^ats,  and  is  in  great  demand  in  the  German  states.  The  rosolio  of 
Dantzic  is  chiefly  prepared  from  honey,  blanched  by  exposure  to 
firo8t>  and  afterwards  washed  with  spirits.  The  honey  thus  prepared 
18  hard  and  white  as  snow :  the  Italian  rosolio  is  made  by  a  nearly 
anuJar  operation,  and  for  which  there  are  several  distilleries  at  Leg- 
horn. The  people  of  Dantzic  say,  that  the  honey  employed  is  pro- 
cured from  the  forests  of  Kowno  on  the  river  Niemen,  and  its  pro- 
perties are  principally  attributable  to  the  honey  collected  by  the  bees, 
whidi  feed  on  the  blossoms  of  the  lime-trees  in  those  forests.  In 
Moldavia  and  the  Ukriune,  the  Jews  have  a  method  of  making  honey 
into  a  hard  and  white  sugar,  which  is  employed  by  the  distillers  of. 
Daatiic  in  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs.  This  process  consists  in 
eaqposing  the  honey  to  the  frost  during  thtee  weeks,  sheltered  from 
the  sun  and  snow,  in  a  vase  of  some  material,  which  is  a  bad  con- 
dttetor.  of  caloric.  The  honey  does  not  freeze,  and  ultimately, 
becomes  transparent  and  hard  as  sugar.  Rosolio  is  considered  ser-^ 
viceable  for  paralysis  and  other  disorders.  Various  seeds  and  aro- 
matics  are  used  by  the  distillers  of  that  city,  perhaps  more  than  else-^ 
where  for  flavouring  spirits.  Kiimmel,  their  favourite  flavour,  is  that; 
of  the  cumin,  fCuminum  Ci/minium)  an  annual  indigenous  plant  of 
Bgypt,  but  caraway  or  fennel  (faniculumj  seeds,  are  generally  mixed, 
with  cumin,  and  sometimes  substituted  for  it,  in  the  distillation  oi^ 
Kummehoasser.  Coriander  seed,  as  well  as  Calamus  aromaticusy  (the 
acorus  of  botanists)*  is  also  employed  by  the  distillers  of  Dantzic,  tO; 
correct  the  empyreumatic  odour  of  spirits,  and  give  a  grateful  and- 
palatable  aroma  to  the  liquors  with  which  they  are  incorporated* 

Formerly  a  strong  medicinal  beer  was  made  in  Dantzic  from  the 
berries  of  the  sweet-brier,  which  was  found  both  salutary  and  agreea- 
ble; another  description  of  liquor,  caRed  black  beer,  is  made  in  that; 
city  and  held  in  considerable  estimation :  it  is  a  species  of  spruce- 
beer,  and  is  made  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  practised  in  Canada. 

Distilleries  are  numerous  in  Dantzic  ;   many  work  from  grain,. 

*  This  is  an  odoriferous  reed  brought  originally  from  India,  but  nov  found  in 
the  North  of  Europe  and  in  North  America. 
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others  from  molttsefl,  and  feyeral  from  Tariom  saodiariBe 
The  stills  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  of  wood,  steam  bemg  the  duef 
agent;  others  are  woriced  in  the  usual  mamier.  In  many,  the  madii- 
nery  is  curious,  simple,  and  effident. 

The  exports  of  corn-hrandy  from  Dantrie  hi  1802,  amounted  to 
1,096  ohms ;  and  in  1804,  to  14^12  florins  and  276  ohms.  The 
imports  of  rum  and  French  brandy  in  1808,  wece  1,412  hogdieads  ; 
and  in  1804,  1,383  ohms.  Through  the  other  prindpal  ports  of 
Prusna  in  1804,  1,224  hogsheads  of  brandy  were  received.* 

The  excise  rvsed  on  mead,  malt,  beer,  wine,  and  spirituous  ttqvors 
in  the  Polish  part  of  Prussia  is  of  some  importance,  but  in  no  degree 
equal  to  the  means  they  might  possess  of  extending  it.  In  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  distillery,  the  Prussians  have  not  hitherto  shown  mudli 
tikilL  Most  of  their  ooncems  are  poor  and  ill  adapted  (ko  the  work. 
At  IHUau,  Elbing,  KSningsberg,  ftc,  the  stills  wrought  64«ie  years 
since,  were  oUong  squares  of  oopper,  generally  about  ten  feet  ia 
length,  three  feet  in  width,  and  three  feet  in  depth.  Wood  is  the 
common  fuel,  though  coal  is  plentiful,  partienlarly  in  Silesia,  andpeai 
may  be  procured  in  some  of  the  states  in  abundance*  But  as  a  toe 
intimate  aequaintanee  with  the  Luxuries  of  life  seldom  contributes  to 
the  felicity  of  the  human  race,  it  is,  perhaps,  fortuna4»  for  these  people 
that  the  great  bulk  of  their  agricultural  prodnce  is  exported  in  the 
raw  rather  dian  in  the  refined  state. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia,  as  no  wine  b  made,  the  common 
beyerage  is  be«r  or  spurits  from  com.  The  estaUishments  for  brewing 
and  distilling  are  consenqnently  numerous,  but  some  of  them  approach 
in  magnitude  to  those  of  England.  The  whole  quantity  of  beer  that 
is  brewed  is  4,243,000  fasSf  or  casks  of  50  gallons  each.  Hie  con- 
enmption  of  com-brandyi8,on  an  arerage,  8,000,000  gallons  annually. 
In  Berlin,  there  is  a  description  of  malt  drink  called  White  Beer^ 
made  from  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  barley  malted  in  the  ratio  of  fkre 
parts,  (3.83  quarters)  of  the  former  to  0.76  quarters  of  the  laitter,  with 
about  nine  barr^  of  liquor  at  the  temperature  of  95^.  The  wheaten 
malt  is  considered  requisite  £or  the  sake  of  the  flarour  and  eolour. 
This  mixture  is  madied  for  about  thirty  minutes,  during  which  fire  or 
six  barrels  of  liquor  nearly  boiling  are  conreyed  from  the  copper  into 
the  tun,  after  which  the  mashing  is  kept  up  for  fifteen  minutes  longer  i 
the  heat  of  the  mash  bebg  at  126^.  In  an  hour  afiter,  fifleen  pounds 
of  hops,  mixed  with  two  barrels  of  worts  taken  from  the  toip  of  the 
kiere,  are  boiled  in  the  copper  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
four  barrels  more  of  worts  are  added,  making  in  all  six  barrels  in  the 

•  Oddy  on  European  Commcroe,  4to.   Vide  Addenda. 
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copper.  Th«  whole,  ^th  the  exception  of  a  barrel  left  to  keep  the 
bottom  from  hnrning,  is  returned  to  the  kleve  at  a  heat  of  201^,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  mashing  is  allowed  to  stand  half  an  hour,  the 
heat  at  this  period  bemg  158^.  Six  barrels  more  from  the  top  of  the 
kieve  are  now  put  into  the'  copper  and  rused  to  a  heat  of  205^  ;  the 
contents  of  both  copper  and  kieve,  grains  included,  are  then  thrown 
into  8  ressel  eafied  a  tap-tun  having  a  ftlse  bottom  covered  with 
stratTy  the  temperature  being  then  167^.  Having  remained  undis- 
turbed in  this  vessel  about  ifteen  ndnuted,  the  cock  between  the  real 
and  Iklse  bottom  is  opened,  but  in  so  small  a  degree  in  order  to  render 
the  Kquior  the  finer,  thuft  it  re(](uires  seven  hours  to  draw  it  off.  At 
this  stage,  six  barrels  of  liquor  are  added  and  the  whole  is  pumped 
into  the  coolers,  from  which  it  is  sent  to  the  fermenting  tun  at  a  heat 
of  7^,  when  a  gallon  of  yeast  is  added  and  in  two  hours  fermentation 
commences.  In  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  hours  it  is  put  into  casks 
and  defivered  to  the  traders,  with  whom  the  fermentation  is  finished 
generally  in  three  days ;  on  the  fift!h  it  is  bunged,  is  bottled  on  the 
ninth,  and  is  diinkable  on  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day.  By  this 
practice  the  mannikcturer  is  a  dependent  for  a  supply  of  barm,  either 
on  his  own  or  the  customers  of  other  brewers. 

From  the  proportion  and  quantity  of  grain  stated,  18^  barrels  of 
beer  are  usually  obtained  ;  this  drink  seldom  requires  fining,  is  well 
flavoured,  atfd  will  keep  for  six  months. 

Between  Dresden  and  Meissen,  the  vineyards  which  adorn  the' 
banks  of  the  Elbe  are  the  property  of  the  king,  and  the  wine  which 
they  yield  is  in  higher  estimation  than  any  other  in  his  dominions. 
In  the  whole  of  Prussia,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  36,908  acres 
employed  in  vineyards.  Hops  are  raised  in  Brandenburgh,  Pome- 
rania,  Silesia,  West  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  on  the  Rhine,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  inhabitants  within  the  kingdom  :  the  average 
quantit^y  produced  is  annually  about  550,000  bushels,  which  are  sold 
by  measure.  The  wines  are  calculated  to  be  from  390,000  to  420,000  - 
eimers ;  an  eimer  being  fifteen  gallons.  In  Brunswick,  there  are 
dghty  or  ninety  breweries  of  mum  and  beer,  with  about  thirty-two 
distiOeries  from  com.  In  Kdnigslutter,  there  are  nine  distilleries  of 
ardent  spirits.  In  Magdebutgh  and  Crenthin  are  distilleries  and  brew 
eriea.  In  Berlin,  within  the  walls,  are  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
distffleries  and  fi»rty-two  breweries. 

In  Wursen  and  Potsdam,  there  are  considerable  breweries  which 
engagea  great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  vineyards  about  Lutaen 
in  Saxony,  although  afibrding  abundance  of  grapes,  yield  but  an  indiffe- 
rent description  of  wine ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  more  profitably  applied 
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in  making  vinegar  and  bran4y.  At  Weimar,  breweries  and  distille- 
ries are  chiefly  employed  to  supply  the  city,  though  there  b  a  great 
trade  in  corn.  In  Saxe-Gotha,  aniseseed  and  cumminseed  are  raised 
to  considerable  extent  and  converted  into  essential  oil,  which  i«  in 
great  demand  for  the  flavouring  of  spirits. 

In  Silesia,  ale-houses  are  numerous,  and  no  postillion  drives  a  stage 
without  stopping  to  enjoy  Aschnap — an  irresbtible  temptation,  since 
every  ale-house  hangs  out  a  board  with  the  seductive  salutation, 
**  Willkommer  mein  FreirndT — Welcome,  my  Friend  I 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hirscbberg,  there  is  a  spring  so  impreg- 
nated with  oxygen,  that  the  common  people  crowd  to  it  on  Sundays 
to  intoxicate  themselves  cheaply. 

In  Germany,  honey  is  an  abundant  production.  The  number  of 
bee-hives  in  Prussia  alone,  are  estimated  at  521,000,  and  the  sales  of 
the  honey  bring  yearly  about  £356,091. 

It  was  customary  among  the  superior  class  of  the  Teutones,  (an 
ancient  people  of  Germany)  to  drink  mead  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
after  marriage.  From  this  practice  is  probably  derived  the  fiuniliar 
expression,  *'  to  spend  the  lumeymoonr  Hence  mead  may  be  classed 
amongst  the  most  ancient  and  favourite  beverages  of  the  Germans,  a^ 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  Pytheas  already  noticed.  Next  in  anti- 
quity is  the  beer  described  by  Tacitus  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
4;ider  may  dbpute  the  precedency,  as  Tatian,  a  writer  of  the  second 
century,  .makes  frequent  allusion  to  it  as  a  conmion  drink  among  the 
Helvetians. 

Throughout  Poland,  all  the  distilleries  are  £urmed  exdnsirely  to 
the  Jews  by  the  nobles,  who  receive  large  sums  for  granting  this 
privilege.  One  nobleman  has  been  known  to  receive  £3000  annu- 
ally for  leave  to  diwtil  on  one  of  the  largest  of  his  estates.  The  li<iUors 
manufactured  by  them  are  corn  spirits  usually  drunk  without  water* 
The  wasb,.,previous  to  the  distillation,  is  mixed  with  the  essential  oils 
of  fennel  and  caraway  seeds,  to  render  the  spirits  more  palatable,  •" 
of  which  enormous  quantities  are  consumed  to  the  real  injury  of  t  »c 
moraLi  of  the  people.  This  le<l.Joseph  II.,  when  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Galitzia,  to  prohibit  the  Jews  from  either  pruning  the  vines  or 
distilling  spirits ;  but  these  regulations  were  disregarded  after  nis 
death,  and  the  Jews  are  now  sole  masters  of  this  branch  of  commerce* 
Every  traveller  in  Poland  must  lament  the  drunkenness  of  the  pea- 
santry, particularly  as  it  is  eflTected  by  the  avarice  of  the  nobles,  smcc 
according  to  the  excesses  of  the  people,  the  larger  are  the  returns  to 
the  lords  of  the  soil.* 

•  Neale's  TrayeU  through  Germany,  Poland,  Moldavia,  and  Turkey. 


The  present  Fanner-General  (1887)  is  M.  Steinxler,  a  Vanker  at 
Warsaw,  who  has  purchased  a  lease  of  the  liquors  for  twenty  years, 
for  which  he  paid  7,600,000  florins,  or  £182,400  sterling;  therefore 
the  same  monoply  is  to  be  continued  for  the  aggrandisement  of  an 
indiridoal,  to  the  degradation  of  the  community. 

The  cheap  whiskey  of  the  country  is  drunk  by  the  Polish  peasantry 
in  enormous  quantities,  whenever  they  can  obtainJt.  ^'  I  was  informed," 
says  Jacob,  '^and  had  reason  to  credit  the  accounts,  that  when  the 
peasants  brought  to  the  market-towns  their  trifling  quantities  of  pro- 
duce, a  part  of  the  money  was  flrst  used  to  purchase  salt,  and  the  rest 
spent  in  whiskey,  in  a  state  of  intoxication  that  commonly  endured 
till  the  exhaustion  of  the  purse  had  restored  them  to  sobriety."* 

There  is  no  duty  on  the  spirits  sold  in  the  country  portions  of 
Poland ;  and  the  supply  of  that  commodity,  in  a  populous  neighbour- 
hood, affords  a  profit,  unequal,  howeyer,  to  the  interest  of  the  capital 
myested  in  the  soil,  the  farming  stock,  utensils,  and  other  requisites, 
added  to  the  expense  of  erecting  the  distillery.  The  spirit  from  com 
is  sold  in  the  country  at  ten-pence  per  gallon ;  but  on  paying  a  high 
duty,  or  b^ng  a  subject  of  monopoly  farmed  by  the  government  to 
distillers,  on  the  entrance  of  the  cities  and  towns,  it  is  retailed  in 
liiem  from  three  shillings,  to  three  shiUings  and  six -pence  per  gallon. 
The  duty  on  beer  is  collected  by  the  brewers  to  whom  it  is  farmed 
by  the  government. 

In  Lithuania,  spirits  are  consumed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tra- 
Tellers  say,  that  every  town  on  the  road  sells  spirits,  and  that  the  lower 
orders  are  seen  to  stop  and  take  their  schnaps  ;  even  women  carry  a 
private  bottle,  and  when  they  meet,  apply  it  to  each  other's  mouths, 
and  separate  after  a  reciprocation  of  kisses.  When  travelling  on 
horseback,  they  do  not  forget  their  favourite  beverage,  and  observe 
the  same  ceremonies  in  drinking  as  when  on  foot. 

When  Buonaparte  had  control  over  Poland,  he  encouraged  the  cul- 
ture of  white  beet  in  order  to  obtain  sugar  with  a  view  to  injure  the 
British  trade  in  that  article  ;  but  the  experiment  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, as  it  is  not  now  cultivated  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  propagation  of  bees  is  an  object  of  great  attention  with  the 
Poles,  and  their  honey  is  classed  under  three  heads,  namely,  lipiec^ 
lesz9^,st€pawey  prcuznymird,  each  of  which  deserves  particular  notice. 
Upiec  honey  is  the  produce  of  bees  that  feed  only  on  a  species  of 
lime-tree  of  the  genus  to/ta,  called  kamienna  lipsOy  or  stone  lime.  It 
is  held  in  high  estinmtion  on  account  of  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of 
affections  of  the  chest,  particularly  those  connected  with  the  lungs;  it 

*  Report  on  the  Trade  in  €>orn,  &c.  of  Northern  Europe. 
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is  peculiariy  agreeable  in  flaronr,  white  aa  challc,  has  little  wax,  and 
Uf  thereforey  eaner  of  digestion :  the  forests  of  Kowno  in  lithnani^ 
are  alone  noted  for  this  production.  Such  is  the  value  set  upon  /^er, 
that  a  pound  of  it  has  been  known  to  sell  for  two  ducats  at  the  very 
place  where  it  was  collected.  In  the  forests  about  Kowno  there  are 
no  caps,  the  bees  Hving  in  the  hoUows  of  trees  excavated  bj  the 
peasantry  for  that  purpose.  The  hives  are  protected  from  the  seve- 
rity of  thi9  winter  by  a  coating  of  day  and  straw  :  every  peasant  is 
entitled  as  a  right  to  that  portion  of  the  forest  with  the  hives  to  whick 
he  has  paid  attention;  and  any  infringement  of  this  right,  or  a  robbery 
of  the  honey,  is  punished  by  the  extraordinary  infliction  of  dravnng 
the  intestines  of  the  culprit  through  tiie  navd,  and  rolling  tiiem  round, 
one  of  the  trees  which  he  had  despoiled  of  its  treasure.  Kosdnako, 
who  waa  a  Lithuanian  by  birth,  was  so  partial  to  the  mead  termed 
Upiec^  from  the  honey  of  that  name,  that,  during  his  exile  inSwitaer- 
land,  he  wrote  to  General  Wawrzedd  to  procure  him  a  simply  from, 
the  manufactory  at  Kowno. 

The  leszrn^  honey  is  the  produce  of  bees  that  feed  in  the  pine 
forests ;  and  the  atepowey  prasznymird^  or  the  honey  procured,  solely 
from  the  field  flowers,  is  considered  excellent;  and  that  fr^m  the 
Ukraine  is  accounted  the  best.  The  poor  people  there  redson  moi^ 
on  tile  produce  of  bees  than  on  that  of  g^n ;  and  it  is  not  unoQmmon 
for  some  of  the  fiurmers  to  have  from  four  to  five  hundred  ule,  or  logs 
of  wood  in  their  bee  enclosures,  which  are  called /Kirmila,  or  bee- 
hives, in  order  to  collect  the  honey.  To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
these  logs,  which  are  of  birch  and  about  six  feet  high,  are  hollowed  in 
the  middle  and  are  about  five  feet  in  lengtii,  and  one  foot  in  width. 
The  aperture  is.  covered  with  boards,  leaving  only  a  small  opening  for 
the  passage  of  the  bees.  An  idea  of  the  quantity  of  honey  collected 
may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  known  that  one  of  these  large  cavities 
is  often,  filled  in  a  favourable  season  at  the  beginning  of  August. 
From  this -superabundance  of  honey  in  Poland,  the  common  drink 
may  readily  be  supposed  to  be  mead;  and  this  is  manufactured  to  the 
utmost  perfection.  In  the  process,  three  parts  of  water  are  added  to 
one  of  honey,  and  to  163  gallons  of  this  mixture  about  dOlbs.  of  hops 
are  added.  This  amalgamation  is  termed  a.  tDoar  or  brewing.  While 
the  water  is  Jn  a  boiling  state,  the  honey  and  the  hops  are  stirred,  in 
it,  till  they  become  milk-warm :  it  is  then  put  into  a  cask  where  it 
ferments  for  some  days.  The  liquid  is  then  conveyed  into  a  <Mwk 
in  which  whiskey  had  been  kept,  is  bunged  dosely,  and  put  into  a 
cool  cellar,  and  after  lying  three  years  in  this  state,  it  is  considered  to 
have  arrived  at  a  state  of  excellence  and  continues  to  improve  by  age. 
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The  common  mead  ii  manufaetured  in  the  tame  way,  except  that 
a  quantity  of  malt  18  added.  In  HuDgary,  ginger  is  used  in  the  pro^ 
cess ;  in  Poland  this  is  not  customary,  though  many  think  it  would 
make  a  better  stomachic  WUniak^  Dereniaky  and  MaUniah  are  other 
descriptions  of  mead,  with  the  addition  of  wild  cherries,  berries  of  the 
comuB  mascula^  and  raspberries  ;  and  their  spirituous  qualities  are 
such  that  they  will  keep  for  many  years.  The  mead  drawn  from  the 
l^iee  honey  is  purely  that  obtained  from  the  honey  itself,  mixed  with- 
a  certain  proportion  of  water  imd  fermented  in  the  usual  way. . 

According  to  ancient  Polish  writers,  bees  were  so  superabundant 
in  their  tiiiie,  that  they  not  only  filled  the  hollows  of  trees,  but  even 
the  ground  was  covered  with  their  cells.  The  Poles  at  one  period, 
brewed  hydromel  to  such  an  extent,  tiiat  the  workmen  w^e  fre- 
quently drowned  in  the  huge  vats  employed  in  the  manufiicture.  It 
was  at  one  time  a  mark  of  t^olish  gallantry  to  take  off  a  lady's  shoe^ 
and  pass  it  round  the  taUe,  filled  with  wine  or  hydromel  as  a  bumper 
io  her  health. 

A  description  of  honey  of  an  intoxiciiting  nature,  is  collected  in 
some  parts  of  Poland.  This  honey  is  gathered  by  the  bees,  from  the 
azalea  pontica,  chiefly  at  Oczakow  and  Potesia ;  and  is  solely  used 
lor  medicinal  purposes,  no  mead  being  manufiictured  from  it,  nor  can 
it  be  eaten  like  other  honey,  as  it  produces  nausea  as  well  as  inebria- 
tion. Before  quitting  the  subject  of  honey  in  this  quarter,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  that  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  it  was  a  com- 
inon  practice  to  collect  bees  together  by  hissing,  or^- whistling,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  done  by  beating  on  brass ;  and  it  is  stiU  a  prac-* 
tice  in  Lithuania  and  Russia,  to  lead  bees  to  feed  and  gather  them 
home  by  the  blowing  of  a  whistle,  a  surprising  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  these  Insects. 

In  a  country  So  favoured  by  the  beneficence  of  Providence,  it  is 
lamentable  that  many  of  these  g^  should  be  converted  to  purposes 
disgraced  tb  the  human  character ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  reported  by 
a  respectable  writer,  that  the  ministers  of  reKgion  desecrate  their 
high  office,  by  vending  spirits  to  the  people  as  a  source  of  emolument, 
what  can  be  expected  from  the  community  when  they  find  their 
teachers  thud  lend  themselves  to  pander  to  their  vices  ? 

TheDanes,among  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  North  who  drewfit)m 
France  a  vast  quantity  of  her  brandies,  at  present  distil  from  com  to 
a  krge  extent.  In  1800,  the  distillers  of  Copenhagen,  amounting  to 
316,  formed  a  corporate  body ;  their  consumption  of  grain  in  that  year 
was  287,824  tons,  which  yielded  2,347,850  gallons  of  spirits.  At 
Flensburg,  two  hundred  stills  are  employed,  the  produce  of  which  is 
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principally  sent  to  Iceland  and  Norway.  In  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Hufium,  in  the  Duchy  of  Schleswick,  the  manufacture  of 
ardent  spirits  is  prosecuted  with  much  vigour.  There,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Danish  territory,  the  feeding  of  cattle  on  the  refuse 
of  the  stills,  forms  a  very  profitable  part  of  the  trade.  Denmark, 
Schleswicky  and  Holstein  produce  com  in  such  abundance,  that  the 
export  in  one  year  frequently  amounts  to  £105,000.* 

The  average  estimate  of  the  spirits  exported  from  Denmark, 
amounts  in  value  to  about  100,000  rix-doUars,  or  £22,500.  The 
«rown  draws  a  large  proportion  of  the  national  resources  from  the 
excise  on  this  article,  and  from  the  licenses  permitting  its  mannfac- 
ture  and  sale.  The  wash  used  in  the  distilleries  is  principally  made 
from  malted  barley  and  rye,  but  scarcely  any  oats  are  used :  conside- 
rable quantities  of  the  spirits  are  converted  into  cordials,  and  much 
drunk  in  the  taverns  and  retail  shops,  in  the  form  of  drams  termed 
schnaps,^ 

Besides  the  ardour  with  which  the  Danes  prosecute  the  distillation 
of  spirits,they  make  very  good  beer  and  ale.  Beer  is  of  great  antiquity 
amongst  them.  The  Scandinavian  word  braga  (beer),  is  probably 
the  primitive  of  our  terms  brag  and  braggart,  the  Scandinavians 
being  great  boasters  over  their  cups.  The  Saxons  and  Danes  were 
passionately  fond  of  beer ;  and  the  drinking  of  it  was  considered  one 
of  the  principal  enjoyments  of  the  heroes  admitted  into  the  hall  of 
Odin.  From  the  word  broffa  may  have  been  derived  the  appellation 
braggot^  from  bragy  malt,  and  gots^  a  honey-comb,  a  species  of  drink 
common  in  Wales,  made  from  malt,  honey,  and  spices ;  and  the  word 
bragtvorty  the  name  of  a  weak  kind  of  mead,  may  be  referred  to  the 
same  origin. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  hops  employed  in  the  Danish  brew- 
eries, is  of  the  growth  of  the  isLinds  of  Funen,  Falster,  Bomholm,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Jutland  ;  but  the  consumption  is  so  great  that  they- 
annually  import  hops  to  the  amount  of  55,000  rix-dollars.  As  honey 
forms  an  important  article  in  their  domestic  economy,  and  in  the  com- 
position of  their  liqueurs,  great  attention  is  paid  by  the  Danes  to  the 
culture  of  bees,  over  which  the  schoolmasters  of  the  country  have  a 
peculiar  superintendence,  and  mead  is  manufactured  extensively* 

At  entertainments,  the  inhabitants  do  not  usually  indulge  to  excess 
in  drinking ;  when  a  sufficient  supply  of  wine  or  other  liquors  has 
been  served,  the  host  rises,  and  thanks  his  guests  for  doing  him  the 

•  For  further  particulars   on    the  Trade  of  Denmark,    see   Addenda,    AIm 
Boetticher  s  Sutistical  Tables,  No.  2. 
t  Chtfke,  vol.  V.  p.  41. 
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hoDor  of  dining  or  supping  with  hinr^  or  politely  bows  to  them :  the 
company  then  simultaneously  rise,  and  bowing  to  the  host  and  to  each 
other,  either  depart  or  retire  to  another  apartment  to  drink  coffee. 

From  the  long  to  the  peasant,  there  is  a  simplicity  and  homeliness 
of  manner  amongst  the  Danes,  which  renders  society  agreeable. 
Their  kings  have  been  noted  for  encouraging  this  cordiality  of  feeling. 
Ill  1796,  a  colony  of  Dutchmen  settled  in  the  country,  and  the  king 
was  so  pleased  with  their  industrious  habits,  and  so  anxious  to  encou- 
rage them,  that  he,  with  his  court,  visited  them  once  a  year,  dressed 
in  the  same  style  as  the  Dutch  boors,  and  partook  of  a  feast  prepared 
of  the  simplest  dishes.  There  the  royal  Yit»iter,  after  the  example 
of  his  ancestor  Odin,  quaffed  the  circling  goblet  oVbraga  or  beer>^. 
and  spent  the  evening  in  temperate  enjoyment. 

The  Danes  furnish  the  island  of  Iceland  with  beer  and  ardent  spirits, 
in  exchange  for  dried  fish  and  other  commodities  of  that  country. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  their  liquors  is  transported  thither,  ta 
afford  the  inhabitants  of  that  chilly  region  the  pleasures  arising  from 
those  warm  and  exhilarating  beverages*  The  following  return  of  the 
imports  of  Iceland  for  one  year,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  ine- 
briating* liquors  consumed  by  the  inhabitttnts  :^^— viz.  569  barrels  of 
Danish  and  226|f  barrels  of  French  brandy,  47 \  barrels  of  mm,  86^ 
hogsheads  of  wine,  53  barrels  of  mead,  and  52^  barrels  of  beer. 

In  Iceland,  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  neither  grain  nor 
fiuits  are  cultivated,  except  a  species  of  wild  com,  which  is  dried  in 
a  sojh^  or  kiln*,  afterward  ground  by  hand-mills  made  of  lava,  and  the 
meal  made  either  into  bread  or  porridge,  which  the  peasantry  account 
deticious.  Duriiig  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  the  Icelanders 
brewed  their  own  ale  (hjorjy  and  appear  to  have  been  very  fond  of 
it,  as  the  term  drinking^house^  given  to  the  place  where  they  con* 
gr^^ted  to  carouse,  strongly  implies.  The  English,  at  that  period, 
exported  thither  large  quantities  of  strong  ale  which  was  highly 
valued,  and  drunk  with  avidity. 

According  to  Henderson,  there  were  numerous  mineral  springs  in 
Iceland,  termed  Olkelldar,  or  Ale- wells,  from  their  taste  and  their 
inebriating  effects  when  taken  fasting ;  but  which  are  now  seldom 
used,  having  fallen  into  disrepute.  In  the  island  of  Zealand,  the  inns 
have  no  sign  over  the  door,  except  that  of  a  ship,  but  are  distinguished 
only  by.  the  proprietors'  names.  The  taverns  and  inns  are  in  general 
very  good,  but  coffee-houses,  such  as  those  to  be  met  within  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  the  confectioners' 
shops  serving  as  substitutes.  In  Copenhagen,  which<  contains  •«  popu- 
lation of  above  106,000  inhabitants,  industry  and  activity  prevail ; 
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but  these  Tirtues  are^  m  some  degree>  counterbalaBoed  by  the  propen- 
sity of  the  lower  ordors  for  spirituous  liquors.  The  sale  is  extensiTC 
not  only  there,  but  also  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  EkincNre  ha8» 
on  that  account,  been  not  unaptly  called  by  sailors, ''  the  Gin-shop"  • 
there  all  the  British  vessels  lay  in  a  stock  of  spirits,  to  serye  them 
during  their  absence  from  England.* 

In  Norway,  nature  has  so  stinted  her  gifts  as  to  oblige  its  inhabi- 
tants todep^id  on  others  partly  for  the  necessaries,  as  well  as  for  the 
luxuries  of  life.    Norway  annually  imports  300,000  quarters  of  com> 
of  which  Christiana  alone  imports  from  Denmark  100,000  barrels* 
In  the  nwthem  districts,  the  grain  for  the  most  part  is  destroyed  by 
incessant  rains;  and  what  remains  is  preserved  in  wooden  sheds^ 
heated  by  means  of  stores^  or  dried  by  the  winds  on  poles,  fitted  up 
for  that  purpose.f     A  practice  somewhat  similar  is  observed  in  mimy 
parts  of  Sweden,  with  this  difference^  that  the  abodes  of  com  are 
spread  on  wooden  frames  raised  several  feet  fr<mi  the  grQund4     The 
diref  beverage  known  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Norway,  b  that 
which  is  drawn  from  the  birdi  tree.     The  mode  of  procuring  the 
juice  is,  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  trunks  and  then  stepping  it  with  m 
cork,  through  which,  when  a  ^uffl  open  at  both  ends^  is  thrust,  die 
juice  passes  at  the  rate  of  a  large  drop  every  second.    Amidst  the 
immense  forests  that  darken  the  mountains  of  Norway^  great  quanti- 
ties may  be  obtained  in  tliis  way.     The  inhabitants  manujEseture  is  as 
follows  : — To  a  given  quantity  of  juice  is  added  a  pioportion  of  sugar, 
mostly  two  pounds  to  every  gaUon«>    These  are  bmled  together,  until 
all  the  impurities  rise  to  the    top  and  are  skimmed  otL    To  the 
remainder,  when  properly  cooled,  is  added  a  little  yeas^  to  promote 
fermentation.     About  three  or  four  days  complete  the  whole  of  the 
process.     In  extracting  the  juice,  it  is  found  to  run  mere  freely 
when  the  tree  is  moderately  shaken  by  the  wind,  than,  in  still  and 
warm  weather :  the  tree  suffers  little,  if  the  hole  be  stopped  with  a 
wooden  peg.    Not  only  from  the  bkch  tree  can  a  liquor  be  drawn^ 
which  may  be  converted  into  a  good  drink,  but  also  fi^m  the  willow, 
the  poplar,  the  sycamore,  and  the  walnut,  all  of  winch,  when  fer- 
mented, yield  a  palatable  and  strong  wine.    Some  of  the  better 
classes  in  Norway,  in  making  birch-wine,  employ  seveocal  ingredi«ilB» 
such  as  lemons,  sugar,  aiid  raisins.     The  liquor,  when  boiled,  is  set 
to  cool,  and  when  brought  to  a  proper  temperature,  a  little  yeast  ia 


*  Jones's  NarratiTe,  rol.  i.  p.  56. 

t  Coxe's  Travels. 

t  Afittint  Timvels,  2  vols,  if. 
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added.  It  is  tiken  aOowed  to  ferment.  Some  immediately  barrel  it 
and  put  aome  raiaina  and  iainglasa  into  the  yeaael,  in  order  to  dear  it. 
Aa  aoon  aa  the  fecoknee  ia  winrked  ofE,  the  liquor  ia  banged  np  and 
laid  aaide  for  uae.  In  Norway>  many  of  the  hooaea  are  covered  with- 
hirchrharky  aa  it  ppsaeaaes  qualities  to  redst  rain  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  for  a  number  of  yeara.  From  its  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  inflammable  matter,  tordiea  are  made  of  tUa  bark,  cut 
into  long  narrow  atripea,  and  twiated  together*  When  dried,  ground, 
mixed  with  meal,  and  boiled,  it  ia  giren  to  awine:  in  yeara  of 
scarcity,  it  ia  mixed  with  com  and  baked  and  uaed  for  human  food, 
while  the  twiga  of  the  tree  afibrd  iSmider  for  the  horaea.  From  the 
berriea  of  the  aloe  an  agreeable  aort  of  wine  ia  collected. 

A  distillery  on  a  small  acale  was  established  in  1793,  for  the  mami« 
fiicture  of  brandy,  but  iio  account  has  been  given  of  ita  sncceaa.    Ale^ 
to  a  Qonaiderable  extent,  ia  imported,  and  dealt  out  with  freedom  at 
weddinga,  christenings,  and  other  entertainm^Us.     Ale  and  beer  are 
now  made  in  the  country,  but  not  to  such  extent  as  to  prevent  impor- 
tation; they  are,  however,  of  inferior  quality:    native  hops  are 
onployed,  which  Barrow  aaya  he  aaw  growing  Juxoriantly  in  Nor- 
way.    Malt  drink  waa  held  in  auch  estimatioB  amongat  Ae   Nor- 
wegiana,  that  we  are  told  that  King  Abredc,  of  Hordoland,  chose 
Gierheld.  to  be  his  queen,  becaose  ahe  excelled  in  the  art  of  brewing, 
y^y  good  ale  ia  brewed  in  the  faaailiea  of  gentlemen,  for  domeatic 
use ;  but  iu  many  districts,  it  has  a  tartness,  cauaed  by  the  mixtore  of 
(ttta  with  here.    For  atronger  drink  the  Nerwcgiana  dep^id  on  the 
Danea,  Dutch,  and  French,  who  carry  on  a  piofitable  trade  with  th^ 
country.     So  £u  back  aa  the  thirteenth  centmry,  a  company  of  mer* 
chanta  settled  at  Bergen,  who  imported  variona  articles  of  commerce, 
amcmgat  which  were  malt,  al^  wine^  and  apirituona  liqnera.    At  pre* 
B^it  the  Dutch  carry  oq  a  g^eat  trade  with  die  Norwegians   in  thie 
way,  and  in  return  isne  their  gin,  in  particular,  receive  large  aiipplie» 
of  jiiniper-berries.     The  Swedes  also  furnish  them  with  corn-brandy, 
but  in  smalL  quantities ;  what  they  maaufiicture  themselves,  Bamm 
affirms,  ia  purer  than  that  ef  Sweden.     This  spirit  they  distil  &•■» 
barley,  and  occaaionaHy  from  rye  and  oata ;.  it  ia  genendly  llanMred, 
Munetimes  with  aniae-«eed,  and  aometimea  with  caraway  aeed :  ethera 
say,  tUs  is  effected  by  the  flowers  of  some  mountain  plants  or  by  the 
juniper  berry,  with  the  addkioaof  a  Iktle  sugar*  Dr.  Clarke  attribotegr 
the  flavour  to  the  in&aion  of  the  haeg-berry,  or  Mrd-eherry,  (f^nacicr 
pcuiusji^iike  juice  of  which  is  red ;  the  spirit,  however^  ia  dear,  but  H 
distilled  on  the  ^bnt,it  ia  thought  the  flavour  might  be  retained,  while 
thecolQui  would  disappear.    Since  tba  inttodiicfion  ef  the  potato^ 
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and  the  attention  paid  to  its  cultivation,  the  Norwegians  cUstil  firom  it 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Laing,  in  his  Journal,  thus  describes  the 
process,  as  carried  on  in  a  small  concern  whidi  he  ybited  at  ]>ron« 
theim  :  The  potatoes  are  first  steamed,  and  afterwards  bmised 
between  two  cylinders,  the  pulp  is  then  run  into  vats,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  ground  malt ;  to  every  eight  barrels  of  potatoes,  721bs. 
of  malt  are  used :  the  fermentation  produced  by  a  mixture  of  yeast 
is  generally  finished  in  three  days,  after  which  distillation  is  carried  on 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  produce  varies  in  proportion'to  the  quality 
of  the  potatoes.  Every  farmer  is  entitled  to  distil  the  produce  of  his 
own  fiurm,  but  pays  a  trifling  license  if  he  buys  the  potatoes  and 
works  as  a  trader.  A  still  is  commonly  kept  on  every  farm,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  spirits,  the  consumption  of  which  in  every  fiunily 
is  very  great,  but  for  the  refuse  or  wash  for  the  support  of  the  cattle. 
The  spirit  is  generally  flavoured  like  the  corn  brandy  with  aniseseed ; 
it  is  strong  and  fiery,  but  neither  harsh  nor  ill  tasted.  There  is  com* 
monly  one  brewing  and  distillation  every  week,  or  at  least  every  fort- 
night, the  operations  of  which  are  conducted  by  the  women.  The 
process  of  steaming  the  potatoes  is  effected  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  already  described  when  treating  of  G^inany :  they  are  put  into  a 
barrel  with  iron  hoops,  having  a  small  door  in  the  side  at  its  bottom, 
which  is  bored  with  holes  to  let  out  the  water ;  tbe  barrel  is  usually 
placed  on  a  stand  with  rollers  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  it  from 
one  part  of  the  concwn  to  another  ;  the  steam  ia  conveyed  into  this 
barrel  by  a  pipe  connected  with  the  head  of  the  still  or  boiler,  and 
enters  the  barrel  near  the  bottom  tkrough  a  grating :  tbe  condensed 
steam  falls  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom.  The  operation  of  steam- 
ing is  commonly  finished  in  an  hour  and  half  r  and  the  potatoes  are 
considered  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  purposes  required,  when  they 
are  fit  to  be  eaten.  By  boiling  the- potatoes  in  steam,  the  flavour  is 
said  to  be  improved,  and  it  prevents  the  spirits  from  partaking  of  the 
flavour  of  the  potato ;  it  is  thought  to  be  more  profitable  to  distil 
tiiem  with  a  mixture  of  ground  wheat  and  malt,  rye,  or  any  other 
kind  of  grain,  than  to  distil  the  potatoes  by  themselves :  the  best  pro- 
portions for  this  mixture  are  considered  to  be — ^to  six  heaped  barreb 
of  potatoes,  weighing  78  stones  of  16Ibs.  each,  9^  stones  of  wheat  or 
other  com,  and  five  of  malt  from  here  or  bigg,  are  to  be  added*  If 
other  proportions  be  taken,  the  wort  or  wash  is  apt  to  become  so 
heavy  as  to  be  liable  to  bum  or  singe  in  the  still,  and  by  observing 
these  ratios,  any  quantity,  great  or  small,  may  be  made  with  certain 
and  good  effect.  The  ground  grain  and  malt  are  first  mixed  with 
about  120  quarts  of  water,  heated  to  50^  of  Beaumer^  or  144^  of 
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Fahrenheit  and  no  higher ;  the  hruised  potatoes  are  then  shoreDed 
into  the  Tat,  after  which  aboat  450  quarts  of  boiling  water  are  poured 
in,  and  again  cooled  down  with  cold  water  to  20^  of  Reaumer  or  77^ 
of  Fahrenheit.  The  mixture  of  grun  and  malt  is  then  thrown  in^  » 
little  yeast  being  added ;  the  vat  is  then  closed  up  and  left  to  ferment: 
to  ascertain  when  it  is  fit  for  the  stilly  the* rule  is  to  divide  the  scum  of 
seeds  and  froth  upon  its  surface,  and  if  the  scum  does  not  run  toge- 
ther of  itself,  nor  the  opening  close  with  air-bubbles  from  below,  the 
fermentation  is  oyer.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  and  grain  above- 
mentioned  has  been  estimated  to  yield  from  160  to  190  quarts  of 
strong  spirits.  The  distillation  of  spirits  being  unrestricted  in  Nor- 
way and  practised  in  every  farm-house,  renders  the  price  very  low, 
usually  about  14d.  per  gallon.  Barrow  states,  that  although  corn- 
brandy  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  being  only  from  4d.  to  6d.  the  quart 
bottle,  and  that  great  quantities  are  consumed,  yet  drunkenness  is  a^ 
▼ice  not  common  among  the  Norwegians.*  This  is  the  more  singular^ 
since,  according  to  Laing,  they  have  the  wines  and  brandies  of  France 
and  Spain  cheaper  than  the  people  of  those  countries,  owing  to  the 
expenses  of  land  carriage  and  municipal  taxes. 

Although  in  Sweden,  grain  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  yet  there 
are  but  few  distilleries  in  that  kingdom.  It  is  curious  that  among 
these  few  should  be  ranked  the  palace  near  Abo,  formerly  the  frequent 
residence  of  the  Swedish  monarchs,  and  that  of  Calmar,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Smaland,  once  the  habitation  of  the  celebrated  Margaret. 

In  1772,  Gustavus  III.  declared  his  determination  to  make  the  I 
distillation  of  brandy,  for  the  sake  of  its  revenue,  a  royal  monopoly.  I 
To  effect  this,  he  prohibited  private  stills,  previous  to  which  every 
farmer  was  at  liberty  to  distil  from  com,  or  any  other  substance  he 
pleased.  This  measure  rendered  the  monarch  very  unpopular ;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  force  to^  suppress  the  insurrections 
it  occasioned.  During^  three  years,  he  persevered  in  this  monopoly ; 
but  in  1775,  he  rescinded  the  prohibition,  so  far  as  to  grant  the  privi-r 
lege  of  distillation  to  a  limited  number  of  individuals  on  the  payment 
of  a  certain  sum  for  a  fixed  number  of  years.  The  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  farmers  or  contractors  of  this  royal  monopoly,  forced 
the  king  to  abandon  his  plan  ;  and  he  became  himself  the  only  dis- 
tiller in  the  kingdom.  A  dignitary  of  the  church  remonstrated  with 
his  Majesty  on  this  occasion,  and  remarked  that  there  were  two  things^ 
with  which  a  prudent  king  should  not  meddle,  namely,  religion  and 
brandy.  With  the  concerns  of  the  first,  Gustavus  had  little  to  do  ; 
bnt  the  second  he  pursued  with  ardour ;  ho  even  interdicted  the* 

*  Barrow's  Excursions,  p.  227. 
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importadon  of  foreign  brandieSy  and  leyied  heary  penalties  on  the 
■lightest  infringement  of  any  of  his  regulations^  which  occasioned 
nnmeroos  complaints,  remonstrances,  aod  menaces,  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  discontent  rose  so  high,  that  eren  in  the  metropolis, 
it  was  fbnnd  necessary  to  station  guards  at  the  Royal  Brandy  Faitto- 
ries,  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  an  indignant  populace.  This 
expression  of  public  feeling  led  to  a  modification  of  the  laws  ;  but 
the  power  of  the  crown  is  still  predominant. 

In  1798,  a  large  distillery  was  erected  near  Gripsholm,  Within  about 
25  miles  of  the  capital.  It  was  calculated  to  work  annually  about 
1,200  Riga  lasts  of  grain,  or  18,000  tons.  A  term  of  twenty  years 
was  given  to  the  proprietors  for  working  it,  after  whidi  it  was  to 
become  a  royal  monopoly.  In  that  distillery  there  were  96  vats  of 
equal  size,  in  each  of  which  was  usually  mixed  four  tons  and  a  quar- 
ter of  flour,  two  thousand  canns  of  water,  and  ten  canns  of  common 
yeast.  Each  vat  yielded  from  80  to  84  canns,  and  sometimes  90 
according  to  die  grain:  the  mixture  was  stirred  at  intervals,  until  fer- 
mentation took  place,  when  the  vats  were  covered  and  luted  down 
with  a  composition  of  lime.  In  four  days  the  wash  was  ready  for  the 
stilL  The  number  of  stills  amounted  to  twenty-six,  four  of  which 
contained  4,000  canns,  the  others  2,000.  The  process  was  slow, 
from  six  to  seven  hours  being  employed  in  bringing  over  the  wash, 
and  a  proportionate  time  for  the  spirits.  One-fourth  part  of  the 
grain  used  was  barley,  and  as  each  ton  yielded  twenty-two  canns  of 
spirit,  the  crown  exacted  twelve  of  these,  at  a  strength  six  degrees 
above  proof.  The  remaining  ten  fell  to  the  proprietors,  which  they 
sold  at  sixteen  shiOings  and  four  runsticks  pei*  cann,  making  upon 
18,000  tons,  180,000  canns  ;  on  the  whole  produce  nearly  400,000. 
There  were  ninety-six  workmen  employed,  at  about  fourteen  or  six- 
teen plottes  per  month. 

Grain  is  not  the  only  ingredient  used  in  the  Swedish  distilleries. 
A  large  species  of  black  ant,  which  affords  on  distillation  a  resin,  an 
oil,  and  an  acid,  is  employed  with  rye  to  give  flavour  and  potency  to 
the  brandy.  This  insect  is  commonly  found  on  small  round  hills  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fir  tree.  It  is,  says  Consett,  less  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  they  should  use  these  insects  in  their  distilleries  than  that  they 
should  eat  them,  and  consider  them  highly  palatable  and  pleasant. 
"  As  I  was  walking,"  he  remarks,  "  with  a  young  gentieman  in  a 
wood  near  Gottenburg,  I  observed  him  sit  down  upon  one  of  those 
living  hills,  which  from  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  I  should  ratiier 
have  avoided,  and  begin  with  some  degree  of  keenness  to  devour  these 
insects,  first  nipping  off  their  heads  and  wings;  the  flavour  he  declared 
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was  of  the  finest  wad,  rathw  resenhUng  that  of  kmon.  My  yoimg 
friend  entreated  me  much  to  follow  his  example,  but  I  could  not  oTer« 
eome  the  antipathy  which  I  felt  to  such  kind  of  food."*  Chemists 
baye  tried  the  distilling  of  ants^and  have  obtained  an  acidresemUing 
vinegar ;  its  properties  and  attractions  are  not  yet  distinctly  deter- 
mined. 

The  propensity  of  the  Swedes  for  strong  drink  of  sll  kinds  is  well 
kaowi^  and  their  wish  to  refine  upon  this  luxury  may  haare  led  them 
to  adopt  the  ant  as  the  Dutch  bave  the  juniper.  To  their  constant 
use  of  spirits,  Fortia  attributes  the  thinness  of  the  population.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  restrain  them  in  the  exercise  of  so  fiUal 
an  indulgence,  but  to  no  p«ipose.t  They  allege  that  the  practice  of 
drinking  is  sondu^ave  to  health,  and  eren  the  most  temperate  a4&ere 
to  the  custom  of  taking  an  allowance  both  morning  and  evening.^ 
At  their  dinner  parties,  which  in  general  are  given  with  great  cere- 
mony, the  company  assemble  in  an  adjoining  room,  where  a  sideboard 
or  table  is  spread  with  bread,  butter,  cheese,  pickled  salmon,  and  corn- 
brandy.  To  these,  says  Thompson,  who  on  one  occasion  met  fifty 
persons  at  a  private  house,  the  company  pay  a  visit,  and  each  takes  a 
dram  by  way  of  whet  to  his  appetite.§  Clarke,  however,  asserts, 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  drunken  mob  in  Sweden  upon  the  Sabbath 
day,  nor  drunkeioness  on  any  day  among  the  peasants.  If  intoxication 
prevail  in  that  country,  it  will  be  found  perhi^s  in  the  better  classes 
of  soaety. 

Where  the  lower  orders  use  beer  as  a  common  drink,  breweries 
may  be  expected  to  abound.  In  1809,  there  were  159  registered 
establishments  of  that  kind  in  the;  country.  Some  years  previous  to 
that  period,  they  were  enabled  to  export  2d2  barrels  firom  Stockholm, 
and  in  1790  they  shipped  off  169  barrels.  When.  Thompson,  who 
lately  travelled  in  Sweden,  vbited  Gottenburg,  a  Mr.  Lorent  waa 
erecting  a  brewery  for  porter,  to  enable  him  to  imitate  that  of  London, 
which  he  sold  at  the  inns  for  two  shillings  and  six-pence  the  bottle.  This 
brewery  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  1826  its  porter  was  of  such  good 
tpiality,  and  came  so  near  to  that  of  London,  that  it  was  jocularly, 
said,  ^*  they  got  their  water  from  the  Thames.'^  The  porter  of  this 
house  is  in  demand  throughout  Sweden,^and  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
snperseded  the  necessity  of  any  importation  from  England.  The 
concern  is  now  kept  under  the  firm  of  Lorent  and  Nooning,  who,  it 

*  Vide  Consett's  Remarks  in  a  Tour  through  Sweden,  &c. 

t  Portia*!  Travels. 

X  Clarke's  Travels,  voL  t.  p.  135. 

S  Thoinp6on*s  Travels  in  Sweden,  4to.  pp.  1 2  &  13. 
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is  satd,  hare  embaiked  therem  a  capital  of  £50,000.  Great  encou- 
ragement 18  given  by  the  Swedish  goyemment  to  the  conramption  of 
pliorter  in  preference  to  that  of  ardent  spirits,  the  nse  of  which  has 
been  attempted  to  be  restrained  by  every  means  that  could  weQ  be 
devised ;  even  those  who  keep  post-horses  or  vehicles  for  hire  are 
prohibited  from  selling  spirits,  or  any  matter  which  might  afibrd  an 
excuse  for  an  indulgence  in  the  nse  of  ardent  spirits.  Could  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  taking  schnaps  or  drams,  which  is  too  prevalent,  be 
restrained,  it  would  have  a  powerful  effect  in  reforming  the  habits 
and  curbing  the  propensities  of  the  lower  classes  from  those  irregula- 
rities into  which  they  too  frequently  fall.  Although  the  vice  is  g^ene- 
rally  condemned,  yet  those  who  are  often  busy  in  its  eoi^dejnnation, 
render  themselves  frequently  reprehensible  in  this  respect.  An  anec- 
dote proving  the  truth  of  this  observation  is  related  of  a  young  man, 
who  being  intoxicated,  met  two  sober  young  friends  that  reproached 
him  for  his  intemperance;  but  the  moralists  had  a  short-lived  triumph, 
for  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  he  had  become  sober,  he 
met  his  admonishers  reeling  along  as  drunk  as  Bacchus.  **  What !" 
said  he,  as  he  stood  eying  them  with  a  look  of  pity  and  contempt, 
"  are  these  the  persons  that  reproved  me  this  morning  for  an  irregu- 
larity into  which  they  themselves  have  so  grossly  fiJlen  in  the 
evening  ?" 

The  good  old  practice  of  domestic  brewing  is  s^  followed  in  Swe- 
den, and  the  beer  is  represented  as  sweet  and  wholesome.  In  the 
year  1797,  there  were  fifty  breweries  and  forty-seven  vintners  in 
Stockholm.  Regnard  describes  a  drink  which  he  met  with  in  that  city, 
termed  ccUchaty  consisting  of  beer,  wine,  and  sugar.  Formerly  it  was 
customary  in  Sweden  to  drink  healths  out  of  goblets  of  a  size  propor- 
tioned to  the  rank  or  respectability  of  the  person  whose  health  was 
proposed,  so  that  a  goblet  to  the  health  of  a  king  was  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  could  be  taken  as  a  bumper.  At  entertainments  in  some 
parts  of  Sweden,  a  beverage  is  used  termed  bishop^  which  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  Burgundy,  Claret,  Sugar,  Spices,  and  Seville  Oranges. 
At  Stockholm,  every  description  of  luxury  is  to  be  found  which  is 
common  in  Europe,  and  although  the  manufactures  are  insufficient 
for  the  supply  of  the  country,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  importa- 
tion, a  view  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a  Table  of  the  Addenda. 

As  agriculture  in  Sweden  has  been  carefuUy  attended  to,  much  of 
the  sterilitf  of  the  soil  has  been  overcome,  and  the  land,  in  many 
places,  rendered  tolerably  productive.  Oats,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat 
are  cultivated,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption, 
since  it  has  been  calculated  that  upwards  of  300,000  tons  oi  grain 
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are  yearly  imported.  In  the  north  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  neither 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  nor  any  kind  of  fruit  cultivated ;  hut 
nature  has  heen  honntiful  in  bestowing  on  it  a  profusion  of  wild  fruit ; 
of  these  there  are  six  species  of  raspberry,  three  of  currants,  four  of 
whortle  berries,  and  a  peculiar  sort  of  wild  gooseberry. 

In  order  to  save  grain,  which  is  sometimes  so  scarce  and  dear  in 
that  country,  it  was  proposed  in  1747,  by  Mr.  Charles  Skytes,  to 
distil  brandy  from  potatoes.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  it  was 
found  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  compared  wil^  an  acre  of  barley,  would 
yield  a  spirit  in  the  proportion  of  566  to  156,  even  admitting  the 
potato  to  grow  in  the  worst  kind  of  ground,  and  the  barley  in  the 
best.  It  has  been  ascertuned  by  Dr.  Anderson,  that  721bs.  of 
potatoes,  when  properly  fermented,  will  produce  one  English  gallon 
of  pure  spirit,  considerably  above  proof,  with  an  additional  quart 
something  below  proof.  This  liquor  has  been  found  to  possess  quali- 
ties of  the  best  description  both  in  taste  and  flavour.  The  annual  duty 
on  the  spirits  distilled  in  the  country,  has  seldom  exceeded  £41,541. 
Besides  the  use  to  which  potatoes  have  been  converted  by  the 
Swedes  in  the  distillation  of  spirits,  they  have  extracted  sugar  from 
them,  and  the  apples  of  tliis  vegetable,  when  ripe,  ferment  and  yield 
Tin^ar  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

At  Upsala,  there  are  public  cellars  like  the  tap-rooms  in  England, 
wbere  beer,  brandy,  and  wine  are  obtained  in  great  abundance. 
The  beer  is  made  at  Stockholm,  the  brandy  is  highly  flavoured  with 
anise-seed,  and  when  ndxed  with  water,  it  appears  as  white  as  if  milk 
liad  been  mingled  with  it.  These  cellars  are  often  the  arena  of 
revelry  and  drunkenness,  in  which,  according  to  Clarke,  the  students 
spend  more  of  their  time  than  is  favourable  either  to  the  practice  of 
morality,  or  the  pursuits  of  literature.  There  is  such  a  rage  for  the 
use  of  auise-seed  in  Sweden,  that  they  mix  it  with  bread  and  drink. 
The  bread,  which  is  generally  made  of  rye,  is  so  full  of  it,  that  both 
it  and  their  brandy  are,  at  first,  unpalatable  to  strangers.  The 
Swedes  are  as  partial  to  this  plant,  as  the  Chinese  are  to  the  use  of 
the  illicium  anisatvm  for  seasoning  dishes ;  and  the  Japanese  also 
dbplay  such  -  a  love  for  it,  that  they  have  garlands  of  it  in  their 
temples,  before  their  idols,  and  on  the  tombs  of  their  friends,  besides 
Eudng  its  powdered  bark,  as  an  incense  to  their  gods.  Linn»us  him- 
self has  left  a  memorial  of  the  national  partiality  for  this  plant,  by 
naming  it  illidumy  which  signifies  an  allurement.  6reat«quantities 
of  the  seed  are  used  at  the  brandy  distilleries  of  Helsingberg ;  and 
although  some  dilute  this  liquor  with  water,  it  is  the  common  practice 
to  drink  it  raw,  not  only  in  Sweden,  but  throughout  Norway  and 
Russia. 
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All  the  pott-honiet  on  tliamoinitttinoiupaMes  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way are  tax  free,  and  they  have  the  [nriTilege  of  aelling  com-hrandy  fbr 
the  accommodation  of  traTeDers.  Spnice  beer  is  a  beverage  much  in 
use  among  the  Swedes.  It  b  said  to  hare  originated  from  the  salu- 
tary effects  produced  by  boiling  the  tops  of  the  sprace  fir,  and  giving 
the  li^d  to  the  soldiers  employed  against  the  Russians,  during 
a  war  with  that  people,  and  at  a  time  when  the  acurry  had  made 
great  ravages.  The  recovery  of  the  army  was  on  this  occasion  so 
miraculons,  that  the  Swedes  ever  after  continued  to  call  this  fir,  the 
seorhuHc  tree. 

From  the  fnut  of  the  rvbtu  arcHcuty  a  most  deCcaons  wine  is  pro- 
cured, the  use  of  which  is  confined  to  the  nobility  in  Sweden ;  and 
the  Swedes  make  an  agreeable  liqueur,  resembling  lemonade,  from 
the  berries  of  the  mbus  chamcemorus. 

Among  the  Swedish  imports,  English  porter  is  stall  an  estimable 
commodity,  notwithstanding  the  prosperity  of  d&e  native  breweries. 
The  privilege  of  importing  this  liquor  is  confined  to  Gottenburg,  and 
the  consumption  of  it  is  great,  on  account  of  the  number  of  liands 
employed  in  the  fishery  and  oil  trade.     Brandy,  however,  is  the 
finvourite  beverage,  and  the  custom  of  using  it  before  breakfast  and 
dinner,  is  as  much  a  characteristic  of  a  Scandinavian  or  of  a  Rnssian, 
as  the  ceremonious  gifts  of  tobacco  and  coflfee*  are  of  a  Turk  or  of  an 
Arabian.     Strangers  in  Sweden  are  subject  to  many  diseases,  which 
never  attack  the  natives  ;  and  if  you  ask  how  they  escape  these  dis- 
orders, they  answer  that  they  preserve  their  health  by  drinking 
brandy,  morning  and  evening.     But  they  do  not  confine  the  drinking 
of  brandy  to  these  two  periods  of  the  day,  for  the  dram  bottle  is  ever 
at  hand,  even  in  the  king's  palace  ;  and  there  are  fourteen  difierent 
stages  in  tiie  day's  dram-drinking,  each  having  a  distinct  name,  but  it 
is  expected  that  the  Crown  Prince,  who  is  favoivable  to  Temperance 
Societies,  will  bring  about  a  reformation  in  this  degrading  habit. 

The  population  of  Sweden,  m  1830,  was  2,904,538,  of  whom  the 
half  may  be  considered  consumers  of  brandy.  These  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  drams  taken  daily  **^ 
viz. 

Canng. 
1  million  take  5  drams  daily,  or  60  canns  yearly,  30,000,000. 

..! 8 :....  86 :.....;  18,000,000. 

2 24 12,000,000. 

The  cann  is  valued  at  a  rix-doUar,  or  one  English  shifting)  ^1^* 
gives  an  amount  of  60,000,000  rix-doUars  spent  on  brandy. 
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The  fbUowing  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  pans  employed,  with 
the  amount  of  canns  of  brandy  manufactored  in  Sweden,  during  the 
years  specified :  yis. 

P*nw.  Canns. 

1825  172,346  3,651,210 

1826  172,586  3,588,253 

1827  162,733  3,362,562 

1828  169,744  3,483,856 

1829  173,126 3,542,956 

Tlie  quantities  of  foreign  spirits  imported  dnriog  the  following 
yean,  were — 

Canns.  Rix-doflars* 

1826  80,143     value  130,901 

1827  94,720    151,127 

1828  89,038 153,901 

1829 119,835  206,470 

1830  141,998  236,737 

1831   129,115  271,066 

1832  190,570  388,716 

1833  169,312  ,.  345,402 

1634  151,576  301,249 

For  a  view  of  the  importation  of  wine,  together  with  the  quantities 
of  malt-liquors  exported,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Addenda. 

The  cann  is  computed  to  hold  30  drams ;  and  100  canns  are  equal 
to  69j^  Eiiglish  wine-gallons. 

The  number  of  pans  has  been  reduced  to  about  150,000,  which  is 
mainly^  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Temperance  Society ; 
but  unfortunately  the  imports  show  that  the  efibrts  of  this 
Society  are,  as  yet,  but  limited.  Tlie  brandy-pans,  as  they 
are  termed,  are  of  various  sizes :  some  are  only  large  enough 
to  make  four  canns,  while  others  can  make  ninety  and  upwards. 
However  writers  may  be  divided  with  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Swedes,  on  the  whole  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  no  person 
of  fine  feelings  and  warm  fancy  can,  without  regret,  quit  a  country 
so  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  scenery  and  the  hospitality  of  its 
inhabitants. 

In  Lapland,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  subject  to  Sweden,  scarcity 
is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  feed  upon 
the  bark  of  trees :  yet,  amidst  this  desolate  region,  a  late  traveller 
ascribes  the  only  evils  with  which  the  people  are  beset  to  the  habitual 
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use  of  l»nndy.*  Tbeir  love  for  ihia  liqnof  b  such,  that  thef  tetve 
been  known  to  give  a  crown  for  aglassyf  ""^^  ^  exchange  one  of  their 
best  rein-deer  for  six  drams  of  the  Gommon  Swedish  8pmt4  They 
regard  their  passion  for  it  as  a  misfortune,  but  when  remonstrance  u 
made  on  the  subject,  they  say  that  without  brandy  they  could  hare 
no  wives.  This  unhappily  is  too  true,  for  when  a  young  Ls^lsiider 
wishes  to  choose  a  wife,  he  must  first  furnish  a  friend  with  some 
bottles  of  brandy,  to  mediate  between  him  and  her  father,  who  k  dis- 
posed to  permit  the  visits  of  ^he  lover  only  in  proportion  to  the 
brandy  he  brings. 

This  perquisite  too  often  induces  a  parent  to  poatpone  the  nuptials 
of  a  daughter  for  two  or  three  years.  From  the  pleasure  it  gires 
in  this  woild,  they  consider  a  little  of  it  necessary  for  comfort  in  the 
next,  hence  they  put  into  the  coffin  of  a  deceased  friend  a  -fiask  of 
brandy  with  other  articles,  in  order  that  he  may  cheer  himself  on  his 
joumey.§ 

In  a  country  where  the  winters  are  so  rigorous  and  the  cold  so 
intense,  it  need  scarcely  seem  surprising,  that  an  ignorant  and  savage 
people  should  have  recourse  to  strong  liquors,  to  enliv^f)  the  solitude 
of  their  rocks  and  mountains,  and  to  g^ive  a  brisker  flow  to  their 
spirits.  It  is  a  ceremony  not  unworthy  of  relation^  that  when  a  Lap- 
lander has  laid  hold  of  the  glass  or  mug,  out  of  which  he  is  about  to 
drink,  he  first  dips  his  forefinger  into  the  liquor,  rubs  a  little  of  it  to 
his  forehead,  then  on  his  bosom,  and  with  the  celerity  of  lightning, 
empties  the  contents  into  his  stomach.  These  innocent  people  think 
that  those  precautions  prevent  the  ardour  of  the  spirits  from  injuring 
either  head  or  heart.||  Their  chief  supply  of  brandy  is  drawn  from  the 
border  fairs  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Muscovy,  and  Finland.  To  these 
places  they  generally  resort  in  caravans,  or  companies,  traveling  in 
sledges  drawn  by  the  rein-deer,  and  their  furs,  baskets,  cheese  made  of 
rein-deers'  milk,  dried  fish,  toys,  and  the  deer  itself,  for  their  fiivourite 
liquor,  and  for  such  necessaries  as  they  may  want.  Whole  ftmilles 
go  to  market  in  this  way,  and  seldom  return  without  experiencing 
some  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  too  great  an  indulgence  in  their 
passion  for  strong  liquors. 

Lapland  abounds  with  the  rubtAS  chamcemorus^  or,  as  it  is  called 
doud-berry,  firom  being  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  the  firuit  oi 

*    •  Vide  Clarke's  Trarels,  vol.  v.  p.  404.         -f  Ebrenmalm. 
X  Clarke's  Travels,  voL  ▼.  p.  425. 
§  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  404. 
I  Thompson's  Travels  in  Sweden,  p  .343. 
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wfaiob  is  aboat  the  size  of  a  good  hazel-nut;  it  is  of  a  scarlet  eolonr 
at  first,  but  as  it  ripens,  becomes  yellow :  when  eaten  with  sygar  or 
cream,  it  is  oooling  and  d^cious,  being  full  of  saccharine  matter  and 
strongly  subject  to  fermentation;  it  is  singular  that  no  intoxicating 
beverage  has  been  made  from  it,  either  by  distillation  or  otherwise, 
and  particularly  amongst  a  peof^  whose  propensity  for  strong  drink 
is  so  ungoremable.  Of  this  frnit,  great  quantities  are  sent  annually 
from  the  gnlph  of  Bothnia  to  Stoddiolm ;  it  is  used  in  sausages  and 
in  making  riaegar,  and  Clarke  praises  its  medicinal  virtues  in  cases 
of  debility.*  The  Laplanders  are  so  passionately  attached  to  spiri-- 
tttous  liquor^  that  they  will  kiss  the  ground  in  obeisance  to  any  one 
from  whom  tkey  hope  to  obtain  this  liquor,  and  exclaim,  "  Anna, 
Amu^  miaule  Tiua,"  give  me,  give  me,  a  little  wine  I  ''  Addi  mungi 
redni  V  gitre  me  some  briindy  wine !  A  few^ears  ago,  for  six  drams  of 
common  Swedish  brandy,  a  I/aplander  would  press  the  acceptance  of 
one  of  his  best  rein-deer,  and  deem  it  an  affiront  if  this  remuneration 
were  dedined. 

lannMS,  in  his  tour  through  Lapland,  states,  that  he  taught  the 
nadves  to  make  a  beverage  from  the  tops  of  the  fir,  which  it  is  likely 
was  the  same  as  our  spruce  beer,  and  shewed  them  how  to  render  the 
sap  of  the  bireh  valuable  as  an  agreeable  drink.  The  Laplanders  use 
the  bark  of  the  bireh  dipped  in  train  oil  as  a  cdery. 

A  few  of  the  wealthy  Laplanders  brew  beer  firom  grain*  At  mar- 
riages, brandy  is  freely  circulated,  and  when  the  bridegroom  demands 
the  reitt"deer,  the  promised  portion  of  his  wife,  if  he  neglect  to 
brii^  brandy  with  him,  he  is  generally  disi^ppointed  of  the  expected 
dowry.  It  is  a  prevailing  custom  in  Lapland  to  make  love  through 
the  medium  of  brandy,  and  ^a  marriage  is  never  conduded  without 
drinking  several  bottles  of  spirits ;  the  warmth  of  a  lover's  attach- 
ment is  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  spirits  he  distributes ;  a  par- 
tienlar  name  is  gpiven  to  the  spirituous  liquor  thus  brought  by  the 
iovBr  to  the  habitation  of  Us  mistress,  and  that  is  aauhhouviny  or  the 
lover's  wine.  At  the  funerals  of  the  Laplanders,  spirits  are  sprinkled 
over  li«  place  of  interment ;  all  the  mourners  drink  of  it,  the  rein« 
deer  employed  in  carrying  the  deceased  to  the  grave  are,  three  days 
after,  slaughtered  to  make  a  feast  for  the  mourners,  at  which  repast 
the  paligcanny  or  fortune  liquor,  b  drunk  in  honor  of  the  deceased* 
whom  they  think  is  happy.f  Such  is  the  Laplanders'  attadvment  to 
brandy,  that  lying-in  women  are  accustomed  to  drink  it|  reasoned 

*  GUrke's  T»YelB»  yoI.  ix.  p.  37U2, 
t  Ilegaard's  Journey  to  Lapland. 
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with  pepper,  pardj  lor  tiie  nke  of  Hi  intoriculiny  qualify,  bj  wmy  of 
nareoCic,  and  partly  to  basten  and  eaae  die  pains  of  labour.  Tbe 
mothers  eren  pour  it  down  the  tiiroats  of  infimts,  and  at  all  their 
christenings  and  funerals,  intoxication  prerails,  die  oeremonies  of 
rejoicing  and  monming  being  made  mere  pretexts  for  dram-drinkii^. 
At  feasts,  says  Malte-Bnm,  they  sddom  depart  before  the  whc^ 
repast  is  consumed  The  pnolem-Tine,  or  brandy  Iwonghi  from 
Flensburg,  circulated  freely,  and  mirth  is  erinced  in  nmsy  loquacity. 
All  the  guests  thunder  the  wild  discord  of  their /hImu,  or  national 
songs,  and  the  amusement  is  sometimes  yaried  by  cards  made  from 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  coloured  with  the  blood  of  die  rein-deer.  The 
Laplanders,  when  inflamed  with  liqu«r,  neyer  commit  any  acts  of 
cruelty,  shewing  only  an  elevadon  of  spirits  whidi  prompts  them  to 
shout,  jump,  and  laugh,  craying  drams  with  hysteric  screams,  tiD  they 
drop  on  die  ground  in  total  disregard  of  all  diat  belongs  to  them, 
offering  every  thing  they  possess  for  brandy.  When  sober,  they  are 
as  gende  as  lambs,  and  of  the  most  placable  dispositimi.  like  the 
gipsies,  they  practise  serend  modes  of  dirination,  one  is  by  inspecdng 
a  ct^  of  liquor ;  and  which,  to  ensure  the  greatest  posaUe  certainty, 
must  be  acsp  of  brandy ^  which  at  once  explains  and  ensures  the 
whole  business  of  the  projphecy,  evincing  thatthe  lore  of  strong  drink, 
even  on  such  occasions,  predominates  over  the  love  of  money. 

Notwithstanding  the  love  which  die  Laplanders  display  for  intoxi- 
cadng  liquors,  and  the  consequent  mental  imbecility  which  the  use  of 
these  Cquors  produces,  yet  several  of  this  nation  have  manifested 
talents  x>f'  no  ordinary  description.      Sdiober  and  Weber  givo  an 
account  of  a  Laplander  who  was  gifted  with  uncommon  memory  and 
£icility  in  the  acquisition  of  langoages ;  but  his  inordinate  desire  for 
spirits  unfortunately  proved  his  ruin.     Thb  person  was  early  taken 
from  his  native  land,  and  educated  in  Sweden  under  the  auspices  of 
Charles    XL     He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Lapland  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  hui  countrymen,  having  previously  qualified  himself  in  dieo- 
logy.     After  labouring  about  half  a  year  in  this  pious  undertaking,  he 
got  weary  of  the  employment,  and,  mounted  on  a  rein-deer,  he 
entered   Stockholm  in  the  dress    of  a  L  apland.  peasant ;  there  he    j 
remained'for  a  short  time,  collected  some  money,  which  he  spent  in    , 
brandy,  and  then  repured  to  Copenhagen.     In  that  dty,  he  repre-    , 
sented  hims^f  to  be  a  Lapland  prince,  was  admitted  to  the  presence    | 
of  the  king,   and  afforded   juuch  amusement  to  the  courtiers  by  his     | 
singular  exploits  in  drinking.       Under  the  same  tide,   he  visited    j 
the  principal  courts  of  Germany,  following  die  customary  course  of  ine-    | 
briety.     He  visited  France,  learned  the  language  of  that  country  in  a    | 
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month,  and  after  rciceiTiiig  presento  from  Loui«  XIV^  proceeded 
through  Germany  and  Poland^  to  St.  Petersburgh,. where  he  had  been 
only  six  weeks,  ^en  he  was  able  to  express-  himself  with  deamess 
and  fluency  in  the  Russian  language,  even  so  as  to  preach  before  the 
emperor,  with  whom  he  became  so  greata&Tonrite,  that  he  settled 
on  him  an  annuity  of  250  rubles.  He  then  repaired  to  Astracan,  and 
in  a  short  time  became  master  of  the  Tartarian  hmguage.  la  one  of 
his  dronken  moments,  while  lying  in  a  street,  he  was  seiaed  by  some 
Calmudcs,  carried  into  the  country,  and  presented  to  the  Khan.  His 
head  was  shared,  his  person  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  people, 
and  himself  provided  with  two  wires.  In  the  course  of  a  month  he 
oonld  conrerse  fiimiliarly  with  the  inhabitants ;  but  although  he  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  familiarity,  he  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  escaping  to  Astracan,  where  he  studied  the  Persian, 
the  Mongul,  and  the  modem  Greek  languages*  But  before  he  could 
farther  shift  the  scene  of  his  erentfiil  life,  his  dissipation  put  a  period 
to  hia  existence.. 

The  taste  and  habits  of  the  Finns  are  little  better  than  those  of  thmr^ 
Lapland  neighbours,  for  without  tobacco,  beer,  and  brandy  they  cour 
aider  life  to  be  joyless.  Old  and  young  possess  the  same  propensity^ 
and  although  little  acquainted  with  bodily  debility,  their  excessire  use 
of  inflammatory  liquors  undermines  their  physical  rigour,  and  often 
renders  them  disgusting  objects  of  intemperance  and  folly^ 

The  desire  to  obtain  tobacco  and  brandy  often  induces  the  Finns 
to  undertake  incredible  journeys;  both  men  and  women  wouldsooner 
eat  their  prorisions  raw,  and  eren  starre,  rather  than  be  deprired  of 
those  luxuries.  It  is  related  of  one,  that  baring  trarelled  from  a  great 
distance  to  Abo  to  purchase  an  iron  pot,  he  obserred  some  brandy 
and  tobacco  in  a  shop  for  sale  ;  and  such  was  his  in&tuation,  that  he 
spent  an  he  had  in  their  purchase,  and  returned  home  without  the 
utensil  for  which  he  had  undergone  such  &tigue.. 

When  the  people  repair  to  theg^reat  fair  at  Abo,  they  immediately 
hare  recourse  to  their  farourite  liquor,  and  in.  this  weakness  they  are 
indulged  by  the  artful  traders  who.  traffic  with  them..  While  under 
theinfluenee  of  intoxication, they  disdose  all  their  plans  to  each  other; 
and  in  these  unguarded  moments,  the  trader  or  his  agent  contriresto 
hear  their  conmranications,  in  order  to  take  adrantage  of  their 
simplicity.* 

It  is  calculated  that,  on  an  arerage,  a  Finlander  annually 
eoDSomes  fr  m  27  to  30  rix-dollars  in  brandy,  which  is  equal  to  the 

•  Clarke's  Travels,  toI  xi.  pp.  334-5. 
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purchase  of  a  cask.  Neither  Fiim  nor  Morwegaai  drinkB  farandy  to 
keep  him  warm,  to  promote  digeation,  or  to  lighten  iaixrar,  all  isooo* 
aumed  before  the  door  of  the'  merchant  with  wh<Mn  he  tnti&dEi,  aaii 
the  infatuated  being  woald  be  surprised  at  hims^  were  he  to  retnni 
liome  without  becoming  raving  mad  with  brandy.  Edicts  hare  bees 
issned  to  prevent  the  merchants  supplying  them  with  tUa  Hqnor  to 
excess,  but  to  no  e£^t.  The  poor  creatures,  when  reproved  ht  ssch 
irregularity,  exert  all  the  little  inteUeot  and  ingenaity  they  pessess  to 
defend  the  practice.  With  the  greatest  self-complaoency,  they  vige 
as  an  unanswerable  argmnent,  that  '<  brandy  is  an  equally  strsngt  sad 
as  equally  nourishing  as  bread,  because  lihe  Iwead  it  is  prepared  from 
grain,  and  bread  being  the  staff  of  life,  brandy  wkichispreparedfroin 
it,  must  be  equally  nourishing  as  it  is  exhilarating :"  thus  this  aafor* 
tnuttte  propensity  enervates  every  spring  of  activity,  every  inoentiTa 
to  improvement,  and  every  moral  sentiment.*  By  t^  inflnsnee  of 
this  beverage,  the  imaginations  are  carried  to  the  height  of  freas j  and 
enthusiasm.  In  their  moments  of  merriment,  they  boast  of  aa  intor- 
'course  with  fairies  at  banquets  and  dances ;  they  talk  with  trininpli 
of  the  feasts  whidi  they  have  shared  in  the  elfin-«avern%  where 
frine,  brandy,  and  tobacco,  the  productions  of  the  fairy  regiens,  have 
flowed  in  abundance.  Wit^  these  and  similar  notaons,  many  of  the 
gloomy  days  of  life  are  enlivened ;  while  poverty  is  forgotten  aini<]st 
the  reveries  of  intemp^anee  and  fblly« 

When  Mr.  Bullock,  an  Engiishman,  visited  Finland  in  1822,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  herd  of  rein-deer,  he  oould  effect  nothing 
without  brandy r  One  of  the  nativer,  finding  he  could  not  get  a  glsae^ 
told  diis  traveller  and  his  companion  that  *^  he  wondered  what  sort  of 
people  they  were  not  to  have  so  much  as  a  drop  of  brandy."  Bairow, 
who  lately  visited  Finland,  confirms  the  observations  of  Mr. Buttock; 
he  a£Srms  that  drunkenness  is  a  habitual  vice  among  the  Finland^rs ; 
they  drink  votki  raw,  and  in  large  quantities^  so  that  diey  soon  besosM 
Intoxicated. 

It  may  be  generally  renmrked  of  all  these  northern  hordes,  that  the 
precept  of  their  ancient  god  who  recommended  full  cups,  has  been 
devoutly  followed  ;  cUe  and  mead  were  tJie  favourite  beverages  of 
Odin,  but  these  have  long  given  place  to  the  more  bewitching  delo* 
sions  of  the  alembic.  To  t^ese  may  be  added  as  a  fsvovrite  amongst 
the  Finlanders,  the  pleasing  liquor  extracted  from,  the  binA4ree>  ^ 
drink,  which,  in  some  places,  is  manufactured  much  in  the  sane  vsn- 
ner  as  in  Norway;  it  loses  its  strength,flavour,  and  agreeable  qualities 
in  about  ten  days,  if  not  made  with  the  greatest  care. 

*  Vide  Von  Buch't  Travels  through  Norway  and  Lapland,  p.  29S. 
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KniMEid  heijog  tlunly  iabftUt^d  and  badly  ctaltiTat^d*  tber«^  itfe  few 
manvrfactories.;  and  though  barley^  rye»  and  badc-whe«|»  are  culti-. 
TaAed>  yet  tiie  poorer  tort  of  peeple,  for  want  of  better  austeaance  in 
tiiaea  of  -aearcityy  dry  eren  straw  wbich  tkey  bmiae  and  mx.  with 
aome  meal,  and  make  bread  from  this  eompoimd.  At  Abo»  the 
eapHal,  howerer,  may  be  found  erery  species  of  JBwopeao  wines, 
and  that  sort  of  claret  called  La^FiUt^  which  here,  as  weU  as  in  Swor 
den,  is  denominated  Long  Corky  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
pec^e.  ■  Vothi  is  also  plentifiil ;  in  flarour  it  resembka.  whiskey*  is 
exceedingly  fiery,  but  when  mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  is  by  no 
measa  m  unpleJEwmt  boTerage,  although  by  some  it  has  been  eKeprated 
as  a  Bftosl  nnpalataUe  and  Tillainous  spirit. 

In  moot  of  these  northern  regions^  the  rriurdeer  moss  (liclen  ran- 
pifofimu)  is  also  used  as  fodder  fimr  cattle,  aadhaa  the  effdct  of  adding 
a  anpetior  richness  to  the  mi&  and  butter:  being  crisp  and  agreeable, 
it  ia  sometimes  eaten  by  the  inhabitants*  The  flowers  of  the  hffgbei^ 
fcomuf  nuueula)  jfiaTOur  their  distilled  spirits :  the  moss,  besides 
being  a  aabstitate  for  mortar^  is  employed  in  calking  the  iotersticea 
between  the  under-waUs,  and  in  closing  fissures  in  their  humble 
habitathmAi 

In  Bnsaia,  difltifiation  is  onei»f  the  most  extensive  and  beneficial 
brandies  of  trade  carried  on  in  that  empixet  brandy  being  the  idol  of 
tlie  people.  According  to  Storch,  this  art  was  first  introduced  into 
tiie  country  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
obtained  fieora  the  Crimea  when  that  peninsula  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Genoese.  Shortly  after  its  introduction,  spirits  became  the 
liral  of  niead,  the  chief  and  original  drink  of  the  country. 

The  maon^Msture  and  consumption  ,of  brandy  are  calculaled  at 
5,500,000  vedros.*  For  the  production  of  this  quantity,  about 
1,650,000  ch0tverts,t  or  11,000,000  poods  of  corn  are  necessary. 
The  sale  of  it  has  been  hitherto  a  monopoly  of  the  crown,  and  the 
right  to  distil  it  confined,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  privileged  pro- 
▼inoes,  to  the  nobility  who  possess  landed  estates.  In  all  those  parts 
of  the  empire  where  grain  abounds,  distillation  is  carried  to  the  greatest 
extent.  The  fertility  of  Little  and  White  Russia,  Livonia,  Karkof, 
Varonitdi,  Orel,  Kursk,  Kalouga,  Tula,  Ivor,  Nijegprod,  Kaaan» 
Simbirsk,  Penm,  Tambov,  Saratov,  kc.  afibrds  ample  means  to 
distillers. 

The  IbUowiag  ennm nation  of  a  few  of  these  distilleries  made  some 

*  A  Tedro  is  s  measure  that  contains  2tW  Imperial  gallons, 
t  A  chetTtrt  is  Tttkoned  equal  to.  5}  Winchester,  bushels. 
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years  finee  in  the  province  of  PemSa  and  the  wQoining  dbtricti,  may 
aferd  an  idea  of  the  magnknde  of  these  establishmenU. 

Ist,  A  distillery  belo^ng  to  the  crown  domain  Dooraovyey  where 
160  labourers  were  employed  to  work  80  stills,  in  which  were  made 
100,000  barrels  or  eimers  ef  com  spirits.* 

2d.  A  distillery  in  BriloTskoi  belonging  to  the  imperial  college  of 
finances,  where,  from  90  stills  worked  by  160  men,  110,000  banrela 
were  produced  annually. 

Sd,  A  private  distUlery  consisting  of  20  stiUs  which  made  30,000 
barrels. 

.  4th,  A  distillery  hi  the   district  of  Insara  belonging  to  a  private 
fanuly,  in  which  24  stills,  wrought  by  55^nien,  yielded  7,000  banels. 

5th,  A  distillery  in  the  district  of  Moksha,  the  property  of  the 
Annikof  family,  where  from  6,000  chetverts  of  com  and  3,000  fiithoms 
of  wood,  15  stills,  wrought  by-40  men,  produced  33,000  barrels. 

6th,  A  distillery  at  Kutlinskaya,  Sloboda,  where  fronoi  fire  stiDs 
wrought  by  30  workmen,  7,650  barrels  of  spirits  were  made  from 
1,709  dietrerts  of  com  ;  1,530  £irtlioms  of  wood  were  consumed  as 
fuel. 

7th,  A  distillery  in  the  village  of  Suamenskoi,  where  twe  stilis 
wrought  by  20  men,  produced  from  400  chetverts  ef  com,  1,600 
eimers  ef  spirits,  and  burned  550  fathoms  of  wood. 

8th  and  9th>  Two  distilleries  in  the  village  of  Nishnayashkaffiba,  in 
the  district  of  Gorodishtshe,  the  property  of  a  nobleman,  one  of  12 
the  othM*  of  13  stiUs,  managed  by  50  woikmen ;.  Ihese  yield  together 
50,000  eimers  of  spirits  annually. 

10th  and  11th,  Two*  distilleries  in  the  village  of  Siramas  belonging  to 
a  noble  family,  in  one  of  which  were  12  stills  wrought  by  50  woric- 
men,  producing  11,000  barrels  of  com  spirits;  and  in  the  other,  dstiUs 
farmed  out  and  wrought  by  10  men,  4,000  eimers  of  spirits  were 
yearly  made. 

12tb,  A  distillery  near  the  viUage  of  Petrovka  in  which  were  13 
stills  worked  by  70  men,  who  in  some  yea»  distilled  7,000  eimers  of 
brandy. 

13th  and  14th,  Two  distilleries^  one  in  the  village  ef  Stelipina,  the 
other  near  the  village  of  Mamsa,  they  consbted  of  35  stills  each,  and 
were  worked  by  90  men,  who  disti&ed  upwards  of  90,000  eimers 
annually. 

15th,  A  distillery  in  the  district  of  Keiensk,  in  the  village  of  Nikol- 
8ky>  or  Kitta,  containing  30  stills  wrought  by  72  men ;  frwm  2,135 

*  An  eimer  it  e^iud  to  about  3^  English  wine-giUoni. 
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chetrerto  of  eoni  and  2^000  fathomg  of  wood,  5,000  eimera  of  spirito 
were  distilled. 

16th,  A  distillery  near  die  village  Polivanoya,  the  property  of  a 
iioble  family,  where  16  stills  wrought  by  45  men  produced  8,150 
eimers  of  spirits  from  2,370  chetverts  of  com,  and  a  consumption  of 
7,000  ifothoms  of  wood. 

In  the  whole  of  Pensa  there  were  397  stills  wrought  by  982  men, 
in  these  stills  86,279  chetrerts  of  com,  and  96,375  fathoms  of  wood 
were  consumed  in  the  mannfiActure  of  554,401  eimers  of  spirits ;  the 
annual  produce  of  spirits  in  the  district  is,  according  to  PaUas, 
2,000,000  gallons. 

When  Captun  Alexander  visited  the  seat  of  war  between  the  Turks 
and  Russians  in  1829,  grain  was  so  abundant  in  those  parts,  that  the 
proprietors  found  the  distillation  of  it  the  most  profitable  mode  of 
consumption.  One  distillery  he  knew  to  produce  one  hundred  vedros 
per  day,  each]  vedro  of  tweLve  quarts  being  sold  for  two  rubles  or 
twenty-pence  British. 

Rye  and  barley  are  the  kinds  of  grain  principally  used  in  all  distil- 
leries ;  these  for  the  most  part  are  malted  and  mixed  in  proper  propor- 
tions. To  a  vessel  containing  about  500  gallons  of  boiling  water,  are 
put  900  pounds  of  ground  barley  malt,  or  rye  and  barley  ground  to 
meal;  these  whien  well  mashed  with  rakes  and  thoroughly  mixed  toge- 
ther, are  allowed  to  stand  until  the  liquid  becomes  viscous  and  holds 
in  solution  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  grain;  water  is  a;6;erwards 
added  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  at  which  they  wish  to  ferment  it. 
When  the  wash  is  completely  finished,  the  Uqnor  is  drawn  firom  the 
tab  or  kieve,  and  put  into  proper  vessels,  where  barm  or  yeast  mixed 
with  cold  water  is  added,  and  the  vessels  bmng  secured  from  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  air,  the  material  is  allowed  to  ferment,  until 
it  has  arrived  to  that  stage  at  which  it  is  deemed  fit  for  the  still. 
Some  only  draw  a  part  of  the  wort  from  the  mash-kieve  in  the  first 
instance,  and  mix  it  with  barm,  allowing  the  remainder  to  stand 
unlal  it  becomes  a  little  tartish,  before  they  pour  what  was  taken  out 
into  the  kieve.  The  whole  materials,  brewing,  grains,  and  all,  are 
tiiere  mixed  and  fermented  together.  This  rude  mode  of  pr^aring 
wash  has  been  long  practised  in  Russia,  and  is  considered  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  produce  of  the  grain.  The  extract  is  said  generally  to 
fall  fmr  short  of  what  is  obtained  in  Holland  or  in  our  own  country. 
While  eighteen  gallons  of  spirits  were  taken  from  a  quarter  of  grain 
in  Britain,  eight  only  were  obtuned  in  Russia,  hence  it  is  estimated 
that  the  Russians  annually  lost  in  their  distilleries  not  less  than  to  the 
value  of  £3,500,000  and  an  half  sterling.*  From  a  chetvert  of  corn, 
*  Pari.  Rep.  on  DistQleries,  and  Etideiure  thereon,  1799. 
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weigbiog  0  pooda*  or  86Ott0.  a  Mr.  VaMlli  Nbohnreteli  Snbef,  director 
of  economictd  affairB  in  the  goTemment  of  Pensa,  extracted  six  eiaaeni 
wd  a  quarter  of  spiriU;  wliile  otheri  finem  the  aaae  quaslity of  grttii> 
could  get  onl^r  &ye  eimera*  This  he  attrihtttes  to  the  temperature  of 
Oe  hot  water  used  io  the  mash,  which  he  reguhted  by  means  of  cold 
water  and  ice,  and  preventing  the  spirituous  parts  from  making  their 
escape  during  the  progress  of  fermentation.  His  genend  extimet  was 
seTcn  eimers  and  four-fifths  of  common  proof  spirits,  firom  ten  poods 
or  4001bs.  of  grain«t  At  the  distilleries  formerly  conducted  at  Mos* 
i^Wf  were  usually  drawn  from  one  chetrert  ai  barley  malt,  fire  »r  fire 
and  a  half  vedros  of  brandy.  But  there  are  few  instances  in  wluohthe 
Russian  distiUera  can  be  said  te  hare  shewn  mudi  improyeotent  or 
real  practioal  knowledge. 

SpiriU  are  commonly  distilled  <tf  such  a  strength^  as  that  not  less 
than  one-half  of  the  fluid  shall  bum  away,  either  in  a  silrer  or  copper 
vessel ;  but  of  late  the  hydrometer  has,  in  some  places,  been  adopted 
as  a  test  of  more  accuracy. 

.  The  rer^ue  ariflln|f  from  the  sale  of  brandy  is  very  extenaire, 
according  to  Tooke,  who  estimated  its  amount  at  from  eight  to  nine 
millions  of  rubles.  Until  1752,  it  was  farmed  for  £54<),000  ;  until 
1770,  for  £620,000  s  until  1774,  for  £900,000 ;  and  unta  1779^  for 
£1,600,000;  in  1779  it  was  let  for  four  years  at  the  sum  o££l,d00,000, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  gradually  increasing.  So  fiir^aidc  aa 
1789»  the  licenses  to  inns  and  taverns  yielded  £l,706,838»  and  the 
brandies  sold  in  the  cities  of  Petersburg,  Moseow^and  the  parts a4pi^ 
cent,  amounted  to  3,320,000  rubles  per  annum.  This  is  not  remark- 
aUe,  when  in  the  city  of  Moscow  alonc^  there  were  no  fower  than 
4000  kahaks  or  shops  for  the  r^ail  of  brsndy.  The  crown,  or  rather 
the  ehambw  of  revenue,  fonns  all  the  kabaks,  and  the  coatraiator  at 
merchant  who  supfdies  them  with  spirits  is  prohibited  from  dtstilling 
himself,  but  is  obliged  to  buy  all  from  tke  functionaries  of  government, 
who  either  draw  tiie  brandy  from  their  own  distilleries,  or  obtain  it 
by  contract  from  those  of  the  privileged  provinoes»  When  any  per* 
son  forms  tiie  kabaks,  he  is  allowed  to  keep  beer,  mead,  and  wine  in 
addition,  which,  with  otiier  trifling  advantages,  enables  him  to  pay  the 
govermnent  three  rubles  for  every  vedro  d  brandy,  and  to  sell  it  in 
those  houses  at  the  same  price. 

.  Besides  the  produce  of  the  com  distilleries,  the  Russians  make 
several  intoxicating  beverages.    Beer  is  brewed  in  Petorsburg,  Mos- 

*  A  pood  is  equal  to  40lb6.Ru8aian  weight,  or  36-i%lb8.  English, 
J  P«llas*s  Travels,  toI.  i. 
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cow,  Niflimey  Ncrgpofod,  Rqpa»  and  trthir  places;  TImI;  of  Rigak  of 
a  gaperior  dam;  and  the  ale  brewed  en  the  Okka,  in  thegorermnenf 
of  Niahney  Novgevod^  ia  said  to  resenble  Barton  hath  in  quality 
and  flavonr.  Smne  of  the  eataUishmenta  for  oondueting  tilua  branch  of 
trade  are  pretty  exteaaiTe.  We  are  told  of  one  that  Mr.  Hemnuin 
viaited,  which  had  seven  long  Tata»  each  hokUng'  abent  250  vedroa 
or  a5  barr^  of  40  gafiens  eadb.  One  and  a  half  ehetvert  q£  rye- 
naalty^ee  ef  oat^malt,  three  of  bariey-malti  and  one  and  a  half  pood  ef 
hope  were  med  atone  brewing.  From  tiii8>  ISO  Tedroa  of  beer  wer» 
obtaiiiedy  winch  sold  toabont  20  mbles.  '  Nine  brewing  estabfishmenta 
at  Ser^nchoffy  several  at  Oral,  and  in  nuaiy  places  beer  is  so  cheap 
that  it  nay  be  iuMi  for  an  halfpenny  a  bottie.*  8trahlenberg  says,  that 
they  make  of  oatmealy  or  wheat  and  liope,  a  thiclc  white  liquor  called 
hretga^  which  when  fresh  is  pleasant  enoogh,  hariagft  tartish  or  vinona 
flarour,  remarkably  heady,  and  is  dmnk  only  by  the  common  people.f 
The  U^dffl  make  this  fi^or  of  rice  and  ocesaionally  of  millet.  The 
hnrWB  beer  of  the  Cahnucks,  called  sehara^  ngnifyiag  red  or  dark 
yeBoWy  has  to  this  a  strong  resemblance.  In  some  of  the  sonthem 
provineea  it  is  made  of  millet  sofkened  to  a  pulp  and  mixed  with 
malted  ry%  and  barley,  with  an  additiMi  of  oats.  This  Uqnor  seUom 
aaanmes  a  dear  celaur,  bat  whenaoffidently  fermented  it  is  reckoned 
▼ery  intamoating.  Hepa  are  plentifnl  in  many  parts  of  the  empire^ 
and  grow  wihl,  particularly  in  little  Russia  or  the  Uralian  moon* 
lainS)  en  the  Altay,  and  in  Tanrida.  Some  are  cultiTated  by  the 
peasantry,  but  the  diief  supply  is  drawn  from  foreign  markets.  Boetttr 
eher  calondates  tte  annual  import  of  lins  artide  at  £21^874.^ 

The  ordinary  household  boTerage  of  Russia  is  quasSf  a  word  sigaL- 
fying  sauTf  one  of  the  ancient  Scythian  beyerages,  a  drink  pr^ared, 
according  to  Tooke,  as  follows: — To  one  dietvert  about  d51bs. 
of  baifley-mait,  two  or  three  handfnls  of  rye-malt,  and  the  same  pro- 
portion of  unbolted  ry e^meal,  are  added,  and  the  whole  mass  is  thrown 
into  hpcm  pans,  where  it  is  stirred  with  a  quantity  of  warm  or  boiling 
water  mtil  it  resembles  diin  porridge.  Abont  two  inches  de^  of 
oat  husks  are  tiken  dvown  orer  it,  when  the  pans  are  placed  in  an 
oven  where  diey  veraain  ffM*  24  hours.  Boiling  water  is  again  pomrfiMl 
upon  it,  till  it  is  full  to  the  brim.  It  is  then  poured  into  wooden 
Tesaek,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  inside  with  straw,  hamig 
a  plug  or  eock  to  let  out  the  liquid.  Lukewarm  water  is  now  added, 
and  the'  whole  is  suffered  to  stand  for  some  time.  When  it  has  stood 

*  Cochrane's  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

f   Strahlenberg  on  Northern  and  Eastern  Asia. 

t  Vide  PlayC  Trans.  Boettichcr's  Tables  ^o.  12. 
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M  long  as  necessary,  it  is  drawn  off  into  casks,  in  each  <»£  wluch  a 
piece  of  coarse  rye-bread  is  pat  lo  acadulato  the  quass. 

The  casks  are  placed  in  a  cellar,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it  is  fit 
for  drinloDg.  From  die  proportions  of  grain  mentioned,  mx  or  seven 
yedros  of  quats  are  obtained.  It  may  be  msde  of  barley-malt  alone ; 
but  the  rye-meal  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  most  places,  continnes  Tooke,  they  do  not  go  circmnstantially 
lo  work.  It  is  even  customary  to  leave  out  the  barley-malt,  adding 
much  more  meal  th^w  rye-malt ;  the  ^Mroportion  to  half  a  pood  of  meal 
being  only  two  or  three  handfuls  of  malt.  Instead  of  bread  diey  put 
in  some  yeast  of  the  former  brewing.  Some  add  raisins,  which  cause 
the  qwM8s  to  acquire  a  strong  foam*  Numbers  make  quass  from 
rye-meal  only.  But  in  all  the  modes  of  making  it^  cold  or  tepid 
water  is  poured  on  the  ingredients,  the  pans  being  greased  and  set  in 
hot  ovens. 

Another  kind  of  queusy  called  ktssfyschtschyy  is  made  with  boiling 
water  and  rye-meal  alone,  the  mixture  being  violently  and  frequently 
stirred  about  in  hot  water.  Cold  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  the 
vessel  set  by  fermentation,  after  which  it  is  bottled.  This  fine  drink 
foams  vehemently,  and  efiervesoes  with  the  solution  of  a  gas  that 
sparkles  like  seltser  water.  The  kUsfyschUchy  has  some  resembbmce 
to  the  homerbier  of  Vienna.  In  some  houses  they  also  use  a  small 
quantity  of  honey  or  raspberries  and  cranberries,  with  other  fruits,  in 
making  qtuus  from  which  it  acquires  an  agreeable  ruby  colour  and 
becomes  extremely  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  most  simple  mode  of  making  qtioss  is,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  by  steeping  a  certain  quantity  of  bread  in  hot  water,  untH  it 
gets  into  the  acetous  fermentation  in  which  state  it  is  checked  and  fit 
for  use.* 

Granville  describes  the  manufacture  of  quast  in  a  different  manna*. 
He  says,  that  it  is  composed  of  201bs.  of  rye,  lOlbs.  of  rye-malt  and 
dibs,  of  barley-malt,  the  two  species  of  malt  being  mixed  together  with 
tepid  water  in  an  earthen  vessel  till  it  forma  a  sort  of  liquid  paste. 
It  is  then  covered  for  an  hour,  after  which  some  water  is  poured  over 
it,  and  the  rye-meal  b  gradually  added,  stirring  it  all  the  time  so  as 
to  form  a  paste-like  dough.  The  vessel  is  then  covered  and  made 
air-tight  with  bread-paste,  when  it  is  placed  in  an  oven. of  a  tempe- 
rature equal  to  that  when  bread  nwy  be  considered  half-baked,  where 
it  remains  to  the  following  day.  The  oven  is  then  heated  again,  and 
the  vessel  replaced  in  it,  and  on  the  third  day  is  removed,  and  the 
paste  diluted  with  river  water,  during  which  operation  it  is  stirred 

*  Journey  from  India  to  Englanck  4to.  p.  257* 
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continuany  with  a  large  wooden  spoon.  The  whole  fluid  is  next  pnt 
into  a  barrel  with  a  sofficient  quantity  of  leaven,  where  it  is  stirred 
well  for  some  minntes  and  set  aside  in  a  place  of  moderate  tempera- 
ture. As  soon  as  froth  appears  on  its  surface,  the  barrel  is  carefully 
closed  and  carried  to  an  ice-house  or  cold  ceUar,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  days  it  is  fit  for  use^  To  the  ingredients  mentioned 
above,  some  add  half  a  pound  of  mint  and  two  pounds  of  wheaten  and 
buck-wheat  flour,  which  are  said  to  improve  its  taste  and  heighten  its 
effervescence.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Russia,  quass  is  made  by 
filling  a  lai^e  barrel  with  fruit,  sometimes  plums,  apples,  crabs,  or,  in 
short,  any  fruit  of  which  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  procured.  The 
caak  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  ferment ; 
at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days  it  is  fit  to  drink.  When  a  portion 
of  this  quass  is  drawn  out  of  the  vessel,  water  is  poured  in  to  supply 
its  place ;  and  thus  a  sufficiency  is  kept  up  until  the  time  of  year  when 
it  can  be  again  manufiictured.* 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  there  is  a  letter  from  Doctor 
Gutfarie  to  Dr.  Priestly  on  the  antiseptic  r^men  of  the  natives  of 
Russia,  in  which  is  gpven  the  mode  of  preparing  the  common  and 
better  sorts  of  quass  used  in  that  empire,  which  does  not  difier  mate- 
rially from  that  sdready  mentioned,  but  which  the  reader  may  consult 
shonld  his  curiosity  lead  him  to  further  enquiry .f 

Barrow  gives  a  good  sketch  of  the  arts  that  are  practised  by  the 
keepers  of  the  quass,  or  gin  shops,  to  obtain  customers.  At  the  out- 
side of  the  door  are  invariably  stationed  two  or  three  young  men, 
each  dressed  in  a  pink-coloured  coat,  which  folds  over  the  breast, 
and  is  tied  in  with  a  sash  at  the  waist,  with  loose  blue  trousers  tucked 
into  a  damsy  pair  of  boots.  They  wear  their  hair  very  long  and 
divided  in  the  centre4  When  any  one  passes  near  a  shop,  these 
decoy  lads  plant  themsdves  directly  in  his  way  and  commence  a  series 
of  salutations,  bowing  almost  to  the  ground  with  their  hair  hanging 
dishevelled  about  the  fue,  rendering  their  appearance  ludicrous,  and 
in  this  posture  they  earnestly  entreat  his  entrance,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  scarcely  possiUe  to  pass  without  purchasing  a 
dranght.  The  quass,  which  is  carried  about  in  glass  decanters  and 
vended  in  the  streets,  is  very  different  from  that  sold  in  the  shops. 
The  latter  is  a  most  delicious  beverage,  especially  on  a  sultry  day  in 
summer,  when  brought  up  iced  from  the  ceUars.     A  great  portion  of 

*  Holderness's  Joumej  to  the  Crimea,  8vo.  pp.  21-2-3. 

t  Vol.  68,  pp.  627-8-9. 

X  Barrow's  Excursions  to  the  North  of  Europe,  in  1833,  9vo,  p.  110, 
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the  liqaor  sold  under  the  name  of  qwiM  is  a  weak  spirit  anxed  with 
raspberries.  Mr.  Barrow,  as  well  as  Dr.  Lyall,  asserts  dwt  the  Rus- 
«aii  peasantry  are  rather  temperate,  that  is,  they  do  not  indnlge  in 
excesses  of  dmnkemiem,  and  that  many  of  them  oould  not  bA  induced 
to  taste  spirits. 

The  RossiaDS  have  also  a  good  Idnd  of  beer  called  pnw,  which  is 
in  conmion  use  and  resembles  the  Crerman  beer.  Among  the  better 
dasses,  English  porteris  esteemed  a  luxury.  Various  sorts  of  drink 
are  vended  by  men  through  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  amongst 
which  is  one  called  Sbitena  or  SbeiiUf  a  fayourite  wilh  the  populace. 
It  is  made  of  honey  and  hot  water,  and  it  is  customary  to  mix  pepper 
with  it,  and  to  drink  it  hot  with  the  addition  of  boiling  milk.  The 
taste  of  this  liquor  is  agreeable,  but  it  is  not  intoxicating  if  taken 
merely  by  itself.* 

Meady  the  ancient  and  favourite  drink  of  all  the  northern  asdoss, 
is  as  much  in  request  in  Russia  as  qu€U8>  It  is  maaufaetared  in  great 
perfection,  and  is  usnafly  of  two  kinds,  white  and  red*  To  make  the 
first,  says  Tooke,  two  poods  of  white  honey  are  mixed  in  five  ankers 
of  dear  river  or  soft  water,  and  boiled  and  skimmed  tiH  nearly  an  anker 
is  boiled  away*  Hie  liqaor  is  then  strained  through  a  fine  Aeve  or 
piece  of  linen  into  a  broad  open  vessel,  and  mixed  with  a  couple  of 
spoonfuls  of  beer  lees,  and  a  pound  of  white  bread,  kalaiseh.  After 
it  has  steed  in  the  vessel,  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and  femwated 
for  thirty-six  hours,  it  is  poured  through  another  sieve  or  piece  of 
linen  into  a  cask,  in  which  has  been  previously  pat  a  pound  of  small 
shred  isinglass  for  clarifying  it. 

For  red  mead,  to  one  pood  of  honey  they  add  eight  vedros  of  water, 
and  reduce  them  by  boiling  to  six  vedros.  When  cold,  the  juice  of 
about  half  a  dietvert  of  pressed  or  bruised  cranberries,  strained 
through  a  sieve  is  mixed  with  it.  A  small  portion  of  yeast  is  then 
apj^ed,  and  a  roll  of  clean  sand  with  about  four  ringlets  of  isinglass 
or  the  albumen  of  eggs  is  thrown  into  the  vessel  to  clear  or  fine 
the  liqnor.  Cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  mace,  and  other  spices  are 
infused.  It  is  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  and,  after  standing  there  for 
some  weeks,  it  is  either  bottled  for  use  or  drawn  firom  the  cade  dire<^ 
When  properly  made  and  preserved,  it  is  considered  by  many  as 
equal  in  strength  and  flavour  to  Tokay.  Clarke  met  some  Cossack 
mead  thirty  years  old,  which  tasted  like  Madeira. 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  and  cherries,  are  often  used  in  the  making 
of  mead,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  stones  or  seed  of  the  latter  are  bruised 

*  GronTiUe's  St.  Petersburgb,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 
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and  put  in  along  with  the  froit ;  and  these,  with  the  aromatios  nauaHy 
employed,  are  thought  to  improve  the  flarour  and  quality. 

The  honey  of  which  the  metheglin  is  made  in  inch  abnndanoe,  is 
of  the  best  kind,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  in  the  trade  of  the 
empire.  The  great  bulk  of  it  is  drawn  firom  the  bee*hiye8  reared  in 
the  Oka,  on  the  Don,  in  Little  and  White  Russia,  in  the  Polish  pro- 
Tinoes,  and  in  the  western  tracts  of  the  southern  Und.  Independent 
of  the  intenial  consumption,  the  export  to  foreign  countries  is  comd- 
deraUe,  and  amounts  in  value,  on  an  average,  to  from  6  to  10,000 
mUes  in  the  year. 

There  are  many  tribes  in  Russia  who  scarcely  follow  any  other 
emplojrment  than  that  of  rearing  bees.  Pallas  and  Tooke  tell  us, 
that  among  the  Bashkirs  are  individuals  who  possess,  besides  their 
bee-gardens,  some  hundreds,  nay  some  thousands  of  Wild  bee-hives 
in  the  forests,  and  obtain  annually  from  40  to  100  poods  of  honey. 
The  hives  are  formed  in  the  hardest  and  strongest  trees,  upwards  of 
five  £ithoms  from  the  ground,  by  excavating  tibe  trunk,  and  closing 
the  aperture  with  a  board  perforated  with  small  holes  for  the  bees  to 
enter.  The  greatest  enemies  to  their  labours  are  bears,  who  fn^ 
quently  make  terrible  havoc  among  the  hives.  To  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  this  animal,  the  peasant  is  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
«0Bie  curious  contrivances,  of  which  the  following  appear  the  most 
singular;— » 

Knives  are  placed  in  such  parts  of  the  tree  where  the  bees  are 
situated,  that  the  bear  in  climbing  or  coming  down,  may  encounter 
death  almost  at  every  step  ;  some,  however,  have  been  cunning 
enough  to  elude  this  contrivance  altogether,  by  removing  the  knives 
with  their  paws.  A  block  of  wood  is  sometimes  suspended  before  the 
entrance  to  the  hive,  which,  as  often  as  the  bear  attempts  to  remove 
it,  falls  back  and  hits  him  on  the  head,»when  he  becomes  so  enraged, 
that  he  is  frequently  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  on  spikes  prepared 
to  receive  him.  Boards  are  often  suspended  from  a  neighbouring 
branch,  like  scales,  and  so  fastened  to  the  tree  where  the  animal 
dimbs,  that  when  he  gets  upon  the  platform  and  attempts  to  rifle  the 
hive^  he  finds  himsetf  in  a  moment  separated  from  the  object  of  his 
search,  and  swinging  in  the  air,  with  the  prospect  of  a  descent  upon 
spikes  below,  threatening  instant  death.  Others,  again,  cut  the 
trunks  into  blocks,  wiudi  they  hoUow  and  dose  at  bodi  ends,  leaving 
an  openii^  on  the  side  for  the  bees :  this  plan  is  generally  found  to 
prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  ingenuity  ofthe  luxurious  brute. 
Another  method  of  destroying  tins  formidable  enemy  to  honey,  is,  by 
putting  strong  spirits  into  the  honey-combs  in  the  trees,  and  the  bear. 
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rayenoai  of  the  honey,  and  unmindfiil  of  the  flaTonr  of  the  spbils, 
takes  so  mnch  that  he  soon  becomes  intoxicated,  and  faDs  an  easy 
prey  ta  his  destroyers. 

To  the  industry  displayed  by  the  Rnasians  of  the  soathem  pro- 
vince,  in  the  rearing  of  bees  and  preserradon  of  honey,  mnch  praise 
is  due ;  and  were  these  labours  imitated  by  our  own  countrymen,  the 
money  transmitted  from  Great  Britain  to  other  nations  for  honey, 
whidi  is  said  to  be  not  foss  than  £240,000  annually,  might  be  sared. 
The  other  liquors  most  common  in  Russia,  besides  those  afrcady 
mentioned,  are  made  from  fitiit  of  various  sorts,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
plums,  currants,  cherries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  bilbcmea,  cran- 
berries, &c^  and  the  juice  of  the  birch  tree.  The  preparation  of  Aese 
varies  in  di£Eerent  places,  and  is  generally  regulated  acoordmg  to  the 
judgment  or  taste  of  the  persons  who  conduct  the  process.  Tooke 
observes,  that  in  making  cherry-wine,  about  five  or  more  veAnos  of 
the  ripe  fruit  are  crushed  in  a  tub,  until  the  stones  are  broken ;  and 
that  to  each  vedro,  one  and  an  half  or  two  pounds  of  honey  and  a 
pint  of  good  brandy  or  wine  are  added,  with  a  little  yeast  to 
make  it  ferment.  When  it  has  properly  cleared  itself  of  the  yeast, 
it  is  poured  into  kegs  or  bottles  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Among  the  plants  which  grow  in  the  deserts,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  the  dwarf  alnumd  tree  (amygdalui  mana)  is  the  most  plen- 
tiful. Its  fruit  is  called  babotmick,  or  Calmuck  wahiuts.  Some 
.  landed  proprietors  collect  this  fruit,  and  extract  frt>m  it  an  oil  which, 
though  bitter,  is  very  agreeable  in  salads.  Its  taste  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  peach  kernels,  and  a  spirituous  liquor  is  also  distilled 
from  it.*  These  are  the  principal  drinks  made  and  used  by  tw 
Russians. 

In  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  empire  the  vine  is  cultivate  » 
and  wine  is  made,  but  not  to  such  extent  as  to  supply  the  popniar 
demand.     Dr.   Clarke  observed,   that  the   wild  vine  flourished  at 
Woronetz,  which  lies  in  the  54th  degree  of  North  ktitude ;  while  it 
is  well  known  that  the  vineyards  of  Europe  terminate  many  degr 
nearer  to  the  equator.     The  most  important  vineyitfds  sre  those 
Astracan,  which,  at  one  time,  were  cultivated  at  the  expense  ot 
crown,  but  are  now  principally  in  the  possession  of  private  indiYi 
These  vineyards  are  135  in  number,  21  of  which  still  belong  ^ 
state.     Vines  were  first  brought  into  that  r^on  from  Perria,  hy  ^ 
Austi'ian  monk,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ♦ 
their  culture  having  been  found  to  succeed,  the  Gear  Ivan  VBSs> 

•  Pallas'*  Trovels. 
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^ritdi,  in  the  year  161d|  canged  them  to  be  planted  about  the  city. 
Peter  the  Great  also  enoonraged  their  oultivation ;  and  the  grapes 
became  so  excellent  in  his  time,  that  they  were  exported  to  St. 
Petersbnrgh  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  table,  and  for  such  of  the 
nobility  as  conld  afibrd  to  purchase  them,  a  practice  still  carried  on 
to  advantage.  Great  caution  is  observed  in  the  carriage  of  those 
gn^es ;  they  are  packed  in  red  millet,  in  wooden  cases,  to  prerent 
braises  on  the  road.  A  pood  of  them  costs  between  two  and  three 
rubles  on  the  spot.  In  the  vineyards  above  mentioned,  white  and 
red  wines  of  a  superior  description  are  produced,  which  some  compare 
to  the  Laeryma  Christi  of  Germany,  the  Vin  de  grave f  or  the  Cham- 
pagne of  Bnrgundy.  In  making  wine,  the  grapes  are  put  into  canvas 
bags,  trodden  with  the  feet  in  troughs,  and  afterwards  squeezed  in 
wooden  presses.  Pallas  found  in  the  cellars  of  the  proprietor  of  two 
villages  near  Astracan,  14,000  vedros  of  wine,  ready  for  sale,  kept 
in  very  large  casks :  some  of  these  were  near  20  years  old,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Hungarian  grape.  The  wines  here  contain  a  considerable 
portion  of  brandy,  and  no  description  is  sold  until  it  is  three  years 
old.  A  good  sort  of  wine  is  made  from  grimes  without  stones,  called 
Kyskmis.  Here  are  annually  pressed  from  4  to  5,000  eimers  of  wine, 
and  the  oldest  casks  are  always  filled  from  those  succeeding  in  the 
order  of  time.  In  some  of  the  vineyards,  the  bunches  of  grapes  aie 
so  luxuriant,  that  they  measure  firom  two  to  three  ^ans  in  length 
and  nulls  are  erected  for  conveying  water  through  the  plantations. 

In  the  gOFemment  of  Astracan,  brandy  of  an  excellent  kind  is 
distilled  in  considerable  quantities,  with  which  they  preserve  their 
wines,  as  well  as  supply  the  numerous  kabaks  and  caravansaries. 
At  Sarepta,  on  the  Volga,  distilleries  of  spirits  and  breweries  of  beer 
have  been  established  by  a  Moravian  colony,  who  settled  there  some 
years  ago.  They  brew  also  a  description  of  beer  from  the  water 
m^ons  which  there  abound  ;  it  is  regularly  hopped  like  other  beer : 
a  marmalade  is  prepared  from  this  fruit,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  sinip  of  treacle,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  tolerable  wine  might  be 
made  from  it,  were  the  process  undertaken.  The  Cossacks,  particu^ 
larly  those  of  the  Don,  cultivate  the  vine,  but  not  in  such  abundance 
as  to  permit  its  being  distilled  into  brandy.  The  gnq^es  are  said  to 
be  good,  and  were  they  not  pulled  too  soon,  the  wine  manufactured 
from  ihem  would,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  surpass  all  others  in 
the  world.  The  Don  wines  consist  of  white  and  red ;  and  were  the 
French  practice  in  making  them  followed,  fr^m  the  rich  and  generous 
nature  of  the  fruit,  they  could  not  fail  to  maintiun  the  good  opinion 
given  of  them  by  the  Doctor. 
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The  practice  of  burying  the  vine  during  winter  ia  injnrions ;  but  thi« 
the  Cossacks  are  obliged  to  do,  to  save  it  from  the  severe  frosts  of  the 
country.  A  simihur  practice,  as  mentioned  by  Strabo,  was  observed 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  in  the  country  near  the  Bosphoros.* 
In  1772,  the  whole  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Don  did  not 
exceed  from  70  to  80  hogsheads,  of  40  eimers,  each ;  but  the  increase 
since  that  period  has  been  considerable.f  A  number  of  German 
vintners  have  been  encouraged  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  this  river, 
which  has  influenced  others  to  establish  breweries  in  the  neighbouring 
districts.  The  vineyards  of  Count  Platoff  are  remarkable  for  their 
extent  and  excellence,  as  well  as  for  the  vaiions  sorts  of  delicious 
wines  which  they  produce  ;  some  of  them,  when  not  adulterated,  are 
equal  to  the  light  French  wines.  These  wines  are  in  general  plea- 
sant, and  efiPervesce  like  champagne,  but  have  more  the  flavour  of 
burgundy.  It  is  a  practice  among  the  Russians  in  summer  to 
serve  along -with  their  wine  a  plate  of  ice,  a  piece  of  which  b  put  into 
each  gloss,  when  the  wine  is  about  to  be  drunk.  The  best  Don  wine 
is  made  near  Tcherkask,  4Uid  it  is  usually  manufactured  from  grapes 
not  quite  ripe,  which  some  conjecture  to  be  the  cause  of  all  wines 
exhibiting  effervescence.  Klaproth  mentions  a  kind  of  champagne 
called  Symlianskii,  which  is  distributed  over  all  Russia,  a  great 
•favourite,  and  commonly  bearing  the  name  oi  Dimsky  vino*  It  is, 
Jiowever,  frequently  injured  by  the  intermixture  of  potash,  which 
causes  it  often  to  produce  headache  and  disorders  of  the  stomach.^ 
The  wine  made-on  the  banks  of  the  Terek,  <if  the  Volga,  near  Saratov, 
in  Ekaterinoslav,  and  in  4iie  Taurida,  are  good ;  and  were  its  sale  not 
injured  by  the  importation  of  Greek  jmd  Moldavian  wines,  it  might  he 
turned  to  great  advantage.  The  Caucasian  Tartars,  although  they 
profess  the  Mahometan  faith,  drink  wine  publicly,  which  they  render 
T^ery.  inebriating,  by  hanging  the  unripe  heads  of  poppies  in  the  casks 
nvhile  fermentation  is  going  on.§  The  mountains  inhabited  by  these 
■people  are  very  f^i^ile,  and  the  vines  grow  so  luxuriantly,  and  climb 
4o  such  A  height  about  the  trees,  that  in  many  places  the  inhabitants 
£nd  great  difficulty  in  gathering  the  grapes. 

The  wines  of  the  Crimea  rank  so  highly,  that  they  are  in  demand 
even  in  the  remote  governments  of  the  empire  ;  and  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  they  are  in  such  repute,  that  there  is  a  chartered  company  for 
the  jnanagement  of  the  sales  of  these  wines,  supported  by  the  emiperor 

•  Geogr.  Lib.  viii. 

t  Pallas's  Travels,  4to.  Tol.  ii. 

%  Klsproth't  Travels  in  the -Caucasus  and  Georgia,  1807-8,  p.  85. 
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and  other  high  characters.  The  valleys  of  Soadak  and  Koos  are 
considered  to  yield  the  best.  Upwards  of  80,000  eimers  are  annually 
produced,  nearly  one^third  of  which  is  sent  to  Cherson.  The  impe- 
rial vineyards  at  Sondak,  a  name  which  signifies  the  valley  of  grapes, 
are  of  gpreat  extent  and  afibrd  many  varieties,  not  only  of  the  native 
vine,  but  of  others  introduced  at  different  periods.  Soudak  grapes 
are  considered  the  best  in  the  whole  Taurida,  particularly  one  sort  of 
an  oblong  shape,  and  of  the  size  and  firmness  of  a  small  plum,  the 
bnnches  of  which  are  sometimes  four  or  five  pounds  weight.  The 
wines  made  here  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  places  from 
wkich  the  vines  were  brought,  such  as  white  wine  of  Corfu,  red 
French  wine,  white  Hungarian  wine,  and  red  Claret. 

Xhe  whole  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  1821  from  these  vine- 
3rards  was  60,000  vedros,  each  equal  to  fifteen  small-sised  bottles, 
nvhich  was  disposed  of  at  about  from  2^  to  4  rubles  the  vedro,  yielding 
a  revenue  of  nearly  200,000  rubles.  Since  the  royal  vineyards  have 
been  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Baron  Bode,  their  produce 
both  in  fruit  and  wine,  has  greatly  improved,  owing  entirely  to  his 
great  care  and  exertions.*  Pallas  attributed  the  inferiority  of  the 
wine  in  his  time  to  the  over  irrigation  given  by  the  Tartars  to  their 
vineyards,  which,  although  it  increased  the  size  of  the  grapes,  very 
much  injured  the  flavour.  During  the  time  that  Mary  Holdemess 
resided  in  the  Crimea,  namely,  from  1815  to  1820,  she  observed  that 
vine3rards  were  once  a  very  profitable  culture,  but  that  since  the  free 
importation  of  Greek  wines,  the  home  manufacture  had  been  seriously 
injured.  Improvements  were  then  beginning  to  take  place,  and  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  formerly  confined  to  the  valleys,  was  ascending  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  likely  to  repay  the  care  and  toils  of  the  planter.f 
The  cellars  at  Soudak  are  very  superior  $  that  of  Admiral  Mondizinoff, 
excavated  in  the  side  of  a  mountiun,  is  calculated  to  hold  100,000 
Tedros,  which  at  10  quarts  the  vedro,  would  be  upwards  of  2083 
pipes,  of  120  gallons  each. 

The  Jews  are  great  traffickers,  not  only  in  the  fruit,  but  in  the 
makiBg  and  vending  of  wines.  They  are  the  chief  purchasers  of  the 
grapes  brought  firom  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  peninsula,  as 
well  as  of  those  from  the  neighbouring  vineyards.  In  Karasubarar, 
near  the  centre  of  the  Crimea,  they  possess  a  number  of  very  fine 
wine  cellars,  but  which  seldom  contain  any  but  new  wine,  owing  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  sales.     At  this  place  there  are  upwards  of  two 

*  TniTeU  through  the  Crimes  in  IS2^,  2  voIb.  8to.  to],  i.  p.  281,  bj  Captain 
Aleiaader.     Lon.  1830. 
t   Holderness'fl  Journej,  8to.  p,  2SS. 
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bandred  shops  open  for  the  sale  of  finnt  aloae ;  and  the  pnee  of  a 
redio  of  wine,  of  ^ftten  bottles,  varies  from  three  to  six  rvbles. 
When  Webster  Tished  the  peninsok  in  1826,  the  whole  annual  pro- 
duce was  reckoned  to  be  6,750,000  pints  o£  wine,  Fans  measore, 
and  the  grapes  were  in  snch  estimation  that  they  were  seat  to 
Moscow  and  Petersbnrgb,  where  they  proenred  a  n^id  8ale« 

Among  the  Crim  Tartars,  it  was  formerly  n  great  trade  to  prepare 
bekmess,or  marmalade,  and  the  misseless,  or  simp,  from  dieir  grapes ; 
but  the  sale  of  fruit  and  wine  was  found  to  be  more  profitable^  and 
lest  any  thing  should  be  lost  in  this  way,  brandy  was  distilled  from 
the  refuse  of  the  vintage.     The  vats  in  which  the  fermentation  was 
carried  on  were  pits  made  in  the  earth,  well  covered  and  plastered 
with  clay.     The  lees  of  100  eimers  of  wine  generally  yielded  four 
eimers  of  brandy.     Besides  this  home  distillation,  large  importatious 
are  made  of  sekis-kayavodka^  or  brandy  prepared  in  the  island  of 
Scio,  from  fruit  and  the  lees  of  the  grape.     Many  of  the  farmers 
import  fruit,  wine-lees,  and  a  poorer  sort  of  wine  from  the  Greek 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  to  supply  their  distilleries  with  materials. 
The  Crimea  was  early  distinguished  for  its  fertility  and  commerce. 
Mithridates  drew  annuafly  from  this  country  and  its  dependenctea 
twenty  minse  of  com,  or  720,000  bushels,  with  200,000  onnees  of 
silver :  and  Strabo*  relates,  that  Leucon  II,  kingof  tbe  Boephorus,  seat 
from  Theodosia  to  Atbens,  during  a  great  scardty,  100,000  medini  of 
com,  330  millions  of  pounds,  making  148,660  tons.     An  idea  of  the 
state  and  pomp  of  IVfithridates,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  loxury 
of  wine  drinking  had  been  carried  in  those  days,  may  be  formed  from 
the  circumstance  recorded  by  Appian,  that  when  Pompey  visited  the 
city  of  Talura  in  the  Taurida,  he  found  2,000  cups  of  onyx  set  in 
massive  gold  along  with  other  articles  of  immense  value ;  henee  the 
dty  went  by  the  name  of  Mithridates'  wardrobe.     Such  was  the  im- 
mensity of  trade  in  that  quarter,  that  at  the  port  now  called  Seba:»- 
tapal,  the  great  mart  and  rendezvous  of  the  merchants  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Colchis,  120  interpreters  were  kept  by  the  Romans,  to 
frudlitate  their  commercial  transactions.     Yet  with  all  this  wealth, 
power,  and  intercourse  with  other  nations,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  knowledge  of  distillation  existed  in  that  peninsula ;  nor  can  I 
find  that  this  art  was  introduced  there  previous  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Genoese  in  the   15th  century      This  opinion  is   confirmed  by 
StcHTch,  who  believes  the  Crimeattir  first  learnt  it  firom  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  or  Spain,  and  various  coincidences  in  terms  yet  remain  as  a 
further  corroboration  ;  for  instance,  the  Genoese  term  for  a  cask  or 

•  Book  Til.  p.  ,448. 
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Imrrel  is  beuri,  and  that  of  the  Crim-Tartars  barilf  bringing  it.  very 
near  our  English  word  barrel* 

The  arraki  of  die  mountun  Tartan,  which  is  prepared  from  sloes, 
dof^4MRTie8,  elder-berries,  wild  grapes,  and  plums,  is  sold  in  common 
with  the  strong  beer,  or  busa,  brewed  from  ground  millet.  Hops 
are  grown  in  the  Crimea,  the  best  are  found  among  the  German 
■ettiers  who-use  them  in  their  priyate  brewings.  The  ordinary  drink 
of  the  people  is  made  by  tritoratbg  and  dissolving  cheese  in  water  : 
firova  die  boiled  juice  of  apples^  pears,  and  grapes,  a  nice  description 
ef  marmalade  called  nardenk,  or  nardek,  is  made^  which  is  purchased 
by  the  Tartars  of  the  Steppes,  and  used  by  them  in  drinks  and  for 
other  domestic  purposes.  The  Mahometan  Crimeans  use  sherbet,  a 
mixture  of  coarse  honey  and  water..  Wine  they  do  not  drink  with- 
ont  the  consent  of  their  priests,  and.  that  only  in  time  of  sickness, 
eren  then  it  is  but  sparingly  allowed,  though  it  might  be  of  essential 
serviee;  but  many  of  the  Mahometans  h^e  drink  brandy  like 
thdr  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  alleging  in  excuse  Uiat  the 
Pro^iet  forbade  nothing  in  the  way  of  drink,  but  liquors  that  were 
fermenied.  Under  this  flimsy  pretext  they  drink  beer,  thinking  it 
does  not  oome  under  the  law,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  manner 
in  whidi  it  is  made.  From  Trebisond  and  Sinope,  quantities  of  marma^ 
lade  said  bdoness  are  brought,  and  again  sent  in  considerable  amount ' 
to  Taganrog,  in  the  sea  of  Asoph,  for  the  use  of  the  distilleries. 
When  a  fiuinre  occurs  in  the  vineyards,  the  deficiency  in  the  grapes 
ifl  supplied  by  the  beckmess,  from  which  and  the  mamuJade  a  spirit 
18  made,  held  in  such  high  repute,  that  it  is  sold  in  many  parts  of  the 
Russan  empire  as  French  brandy.  In  erery  town  and  village,  a 
Uum,  or  species  of  inn  has  been  estaUished,  from  time  immemorial, 
ealled  the  addy  expressly  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  ^here  they 
are  accommodated  with  a  couch,  fire  and  refreshments,  free  of  expense. 
It  is  generaHy  the  mol]ah,or  priest,  who  takes  upon  himself  the  bene- 
▼oknt  office  of  entertaining  strangers,  from  whom  a  small  remunera- 
tion is  expected,  but  not  demanded.  In  the  Crimea,  there  are  no 
inns,  but  travellers  find  no  inconvenience  in  consequence,  as  they 
are  supplied  with  every  comfort  by  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants. 

Honey  is  an  article  very  plentiful  in  the  Crimea,  and  it  affords 
many  delicate  conserves  and  agreeable  beverages.  Bees,  of  course, 
are  mnch  nurtured,  and  the  Tartars  are  most  expert  in  their  manage- 
ment ;  snd&  is  their  disariminadin,  that  some  of  them,  on  seeing  bees 
at  w«rk  on  the  flowers  in  the  fields,  can  immediately  tell  to  what 
village  they  belong ;  even  many  are  so  clever  in  this  respect,  that 
they  know  of  what  owner  they  are  the  property.    Many  of  the  hives 
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itre  very  large ;  one  at  Ktamgon  was^  by  way  of  eminenoe,  called  the 
Egpramek.  The  largest,  when  full,  yield  from  60  to  SOlbs.  of  lioney 
and  wax  ;  middle  sized  ones  from  80  to  601bs^  and  the  least  from  10 
to  SOlbs.  For  the  most  part,  the  bees  hire  in  the  hoDowed  tmnks  of 
trees  cut  for  the  purpose,  to  about  mx.  inches  in  diameter,  and  many 
of  these  trunks  are  carried  frt>m  phice  to  place,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  feeding.  They  are  laid  horizontaliy,  piled  one  upon  another  in 
gardens,  and  when  honey  is  to  be  extracted,  the  trees  are  detached 
merely  by  the  smoke  of  burning  paper  held  at  the  bottom  of  the  hire, 
without  the  lud  of  sulphur,  or  the  destruction  of  the  insects.  The 
cylinders  are  so  heavy  that  it  requires  at  least  two  stout  men  to  carry 
one  of  them.  So  extensive  are  some  villagea  in  the  honey  trade,  tluu 
one  of  them  has  been  known  to  possess  50  hives  at  a  time  ^  and  300 
hives  are  no  uncommon  stock.  Large  specnlationa  are  made  in  this 
way  on  account  of  the  preference  given  to  the  honey  of  the  Crimea, 
beyond  that  of  Russia,  its  superiority  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
flowers  from  which  it  is  drawn,  and  the  care  taken  in  having  it  pure. 

Among  the  peasantry  residing  between  Trebisond  and  Dunabour^, 
h  is  a  commoH  practice  to  hang  the  hives  in  the  woods,  that  the  bees 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  first  flowers  of  the  lime  trees,  becnnae 
they  yield  the  finest  description  of  honey.*  The  honey  of  the  Crimea 
is  so  excellent,  and  in  such  demand,  that  it  forms  a  principle  articie 
ef  the  exports  to  Constantinople,  where  it  commands  a  n^id  sale. 

From  the  walnut,  which  is  cultivated  to  great  extent  in  the  Crimea* 
a  sweet  dear  liquor  is  extracted  in  the  spring,  at  the  time  the  atsp  is 
rising  in  the  tree.  This  liquor  is  procured  by  piercing  the  trunks  and 
placing  a  spigot  in  the  incision ;  the  fluid  thus  obtiuned  soon  coagu- 
lates into  a  substance  used  as  sugar.  As  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  juice  has  been  converted  to  any  inebriating  purpose ',  bat  the 
inventive  faculty  of  man  may,  in  time,  render  it  subservient  to  the 
gratification  of  appetite  in  that  way.  Some  of  those  walnut  trees 
yield  60,000  nuts  annually,  valued  from  80  to  100  oopicks  per  thou- 
sand. The  oil  exjNressed  from  the  nuts  is  a  profitable  article,  and  the 
paste,  after  expression,  serves  as  food  for  many  of  the  poor.  Cakes 
made  from  the  walnut  in  this  manner  are  common  for  s^  in  the 
shops  of  Geneva  and  Savoy,  while  the  ashes  of  the  nut  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  soap  in  washing.  On  the  Dnieper  and  at  Cheraon,  a  good 
deal  of  spirits  is  distilled,  and  at  Odessa,  atown  bulk  on  the  Dniester 
since  1792,  'there  are  not  less  tittn  six  distilleries  and  aa  many 
breweries.    At  Odessa,  which  is  the  great  commercial  port  of  the 

*  M.  Holdernesft's  Journej,  p.  27,  aho  Tooke's  Russia,  toI.  iii.  p.  386. 
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Crimea,  tpiritii  are  eo  dtkeap  as  to  shew  thar  evil  oonsequences  ia  fh» 
iyotemperance  of  the  peasantry*  Amoog  the  higher  classes,  however, 
intoxication  is  rare,  although  wine  and  liqueurs  ai*e  familiar,  while 
spirits  are  used  as  a  sest  for  dinner.  This  last  ceremony  is  con- 
sidered as-  a  part  of  the  entertainment  before  proceeding  to  the 
dining  room  ;  and  it  is,  dierefore,  deemed  a  characteristic  of  polite- 
ness to  serve  the  guests  with  a  glass  of  aqua  wUb^  to  increase  an 
appetite  for  the  luxuries  of  the  table.* 

Georgia,  a  country  which  next  claims  attention,  is  so  beautifully 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water,  that  some  travellers^ 
liave  £MBcied  it  to  have  been  the  seat  of  our  first  parents.  The  vine 
seems  to  grow  there  in  all  its  native  Uixuriance,  and  although  wild,  it 
srppearsto  revel  aaiif  in  its  primitive  home;  and  afiter  yielding  more 
wine  than  is  necessary  for  the  inhabitants,  such  is.  the  superabundance 
of  the-  grapes,  that  large-  quantities  are  permitted  to  rot  on  the 
brandieB,  or  to  be  consumed  by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  since,  they  can- 
not be  converted  to  any  useful  purpose.  In  the  provinces  on  the 
Black  Sea,  the  vine  thrives  without  any  cultivation,  and  is  seen  ding- 
ing round  all  the  large  trees,  giving  the  country  tbe  aj^earance  of  a 
vast  and  continued  vineyard. 

The  Georgian  wine  is  light,  and  resembles  a  good  French  Vin  dii 
pays.^  It  is,aot  kept  in  casks  but  in  hogs'  skins,  the  insides  of  which 
are  first  rubbed' with  naptha :  the  flavour  is,  in  consequence,  disagree- 
able and  requires  a  long  period  to  reconcile  it  to  the  palate.  In  some 
places,  the  wine  is  kept  in  large  jars,  and  in  this  state  it  is  considered 
excellent ;  but  when  it  is  transport^  to  other  places,  it  is  parried  in< 
hogs'  skins  called  boordooks.t  These  skins  are  sometimes  inflated^ 
bound  together,  and  employed  as  floats  on  the  crosedng  of  rivers. 

At  Teflis,  the  capital,  wine  is  commonly  kept  in  capacious  earthen 
jars,  below  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  but  on  bringing  it  thither,  the 
skins  of  buflaloes,  goats,  and  swine,  are  used  for  that  purpose.  Pass- 
ing through  the  streets  of  that  city,  a  stranger  is  struck  with  surprise 
at  seeing  those  stuffed  skins  standing  on  pieces  •  of  wood  like  living 
animals,  and  viewing  the  owners  drawing  wine  from  them,  as  if  it 
were  ^e  blood  of  the  animal.  This  method  of  supplying  wine  is 
attended' with  disadvantages,  as  the  hairy  sides  of  the^  skins-  are  first 
coated  with  naphtha,  and  afterwards  turned  inwai*d,  which  communi- 
cates a  disagreeable  taste  and  flavour  to  the  Jiquor ;  but  of  this  the 
people  take  no  notice,  as  custom  has  rendered  it  familiar.  Wooden 
vessels  are  not  to  be  had,  and  bottles  are  very  rare,  because  the  price 

I  Kotzebue's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Persia,  8yo.  p.  58. 
*  For  the  exports,  &c.  of  Odessa,  see  Addenda 
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tif  them  would  ttnonnt  to  uxor  di^  tames  as  mneh  as  tlie  vi»e; 
nothiog  therefore  is  in  use  hot  these  hoordooksy  or  prepared  skins. 
Wine  is  so  plentiful  and  cheap  at  T^is,  that  it  is  sold  from  a  peuy 
to  two-pence  the  hotde ;  heer  is  sold  in  the  pnhlic  markeL. 

In  this  proTincoy  wine  is  consumed  to  great  extent;  respectaUe 
persons  use  sflrer  ladles  instead  of  wine-glasses^  hot  frequently  intro' 
dnce  immense  iKurns  ornamented  with  silrer.    These  are  emptied  to 
the  last  drop,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  pledge  each  other 
in  repeated  hnmpersy  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  ease 
that  ale  w  porter  is  quaffed  in  this  country;  yet  this  praetiee  does  not 
seem  to  he  carried  to  the  excess  of  intoxication^  which  haa  hesn 
attrihuted  to  those  people.    A  late  traTeOer  states,  that  afiler  an 
entertainment  given  by  one  of  the  princes  of  €ieoKgia»  the  guests 
were  conducted  to  an  outhouse,  which  they  were  UHd  was  the  wine* 
cellar ;  but  to  his  astonishment  there  was  no  i^pearance  of  either 
wine  or  drinking  utensils.     In  a  short  time,  however,  seTeral  persons 
with  spades  entered  the  apartment,  and  deariag  away  a  portion  of 
the  surfEUse  of  the  floor,  two  immense  jars  as  large  as  hogsheads  were 
exposed,  and  after  raising  the  corers  the  wine  was  handed  about  ia 
silver  ladles,  and  even  the  peasants  who  attended  as  ^»ectators  woe 
supplied  with  copious  libations  in  earthen  jugs.     In  aereral  districts 
ef  Geoi^a,  both  red  and  white  wines  are  made  of  excdlent  qual^. 
The  red  u  said  to  resemble  Burgundy,  and  the  white  to  be  like 
daret)  and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  either.     The  Georgians  have  the 
reputation  of  drinldug  immoderately  ;  some  of  them  are  said  to  con- 
sume seven  bottles  in  the  day  without  being  much  intoxicated ;  hot 
this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  affluent  portion  of  the  community. 

Sherbet,  which  is  a  very  common  drink,  is,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
posed of  water,  sugar,  and  acid ;  and  when  iced,  is  very  agreeaUe 
in  warm  weather,  but  is  not  comparable  to  European  lemonade.  This 
liquor  forms  a  very  choice  beverage  at  entertainments,  and  the  host 
is  ofiten  complimented  by  his  guests  on  the  cheerfulness  of  Us  ooun- 
tenance,  and  is  said  to  look  as  <'  red  as  his  apples,  as  brilliant  as  the 
sun,  as  placid  as  the  moon,''  and  they  bid  adieu  with  a  wish  that  ''the 
roses  of  happiness  may  ever  bloom  in  the  garden  of  his  destiny.'' 
Kotzebue  relates  of  the  Sardar  of  Erivan  that  he  eagerly  drank  of 
liqueurs  that  were  presented  to  him,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  Isve 
of  spirituous  liquors,  at  the  same  time  openly  declared  that  he  could 
not  live  without  them.  He  observed  that  the  Persians  quaffed  wiae 
and  liqueurs  in  immense  quantities,  and  he  met  with  several  instances 
of  a  man  drinking  off  a  bottle  of  rum  at  one  draught,  without  the 
appearance  of  any  inconvenience  from  it.     The  Sardar's  pbysidsn 
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dtfendfld  the  practice  of  drinking  spiritSy  imd  in  dnng  eo  nud,  tliat 
Maikomet  was  a  fool  to  forbid  wine,  and  he  reoommended  it  aa  a 
panacea  to  his  patienti.  In  this  opinion  he  resemUed  a  brother  Ma« 
hometan,  who  defended  his  partiality  for  strong  drink,  by  saying  ^t 
file  Komn  affirms  that  the  faithfol  shall  have  wine  in  paradise — a 
wine  delicions  to  the  taste,  but  not  intoxicating,  from  whidi  he  inferred 
tiiat  the  prophet  only  intended  that  wine  should  not  be  drank  to 
excess,  since  it  is  sinful  to  suppose  that  what  is  lawful  in  heayen  is 
unlawful  on  earth. 

At  Moadok,  near  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Oeorgiat  the  people  duefly 
subsist  by  their  yineyards,  and  a  spirit  prepared  from  grapes,  whidi 
they  not  only  dispose  of  at  home,  but  send  quantities  of  it  into  Russia* 
These  people  make  a  good  sort  of  wine  from  ripe  mulberries,  and  an 
acid  wine  drawn  from  peaches  is  in  common  use,  while  that  from  the 
grape  is  considered  excellent.  Of  the  grape  wines,  the  Modosk  is 
generally  inferior;  that  called  Kislar,  from  the  vine  of  that  name,  ia: 
ihe  best,  and  is  considei^  little  inferior  to  Hermitage  dther  in  strength. 
or  flavour.  The  brandy  made  at  Kislar,  or  Kitsliar,  is  of  superior 
quality,  and  is  a  more  lucrative  artide  of  commerce  than  wine** 
Kislar  brandy  is  in  request  over  all  Russia,  and  is  sent  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Siberia.  From  water-mdons  a  good  brandy  has  been 
distilled,  andto  the  culture  of  this  plant  muoh  jittontion  is  pitid  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Russia :  they  flourish  in  many  places  in  great 
luxuriance,  and  some  of  them  have  been  known  to  wdgh  dOlbs. 

On  the  Terek,  a  beer  termed  Tersktna  braga  is  brewed  from  millet 
by  soakrag  it  in  water,  then  bruising  it,  and  after  that  boiling  it,  in 
which  stage  a  quantity  of  ground  malted  rye  and  barley  is  poured 
upon  it  to  reduce  it  to  the.desired  temperature  j  oats  are  then  added» 
and  the  whole  is  left  to  ferment.  When  this  process  is  completed, 
the  liquor  is  freed  from  the  husks  of  the  grain,  and  at  this  stage  it  is 
fit  for  use.  Kl^iroth  met  with  hauza  in  Georgia  made  from  peas 
which  is  the  oonunon  basis  of  it  in  that  country.  In  some  of  the 
montain  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  per- 
mitted some  families  to  cultivate  snuU  pieces  of  ground  free,  having 
at  those  phuses  a  depot  of  flour,  brandy,  &c.  dways  ready  for  chari- 
table purposes.  In  Mingrelia,  as  weU  as  Georgia,  is  to  be  found  tha4^ 
description  of  honey  called  Hone  honey ^  which  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  used  for  a  common  beverage.  At  Imerethi,  or  Imiretta,  adjoining 
Georgia,  the  A'uTa-top/t,  or  stone-honey,  is  found  quite  solid,  brittle,  and 
not  viscous.  It  has  a  pleasant  spicy  flavour,  and  is  discovered  in  the 
difis  of  the  rocks,  the  honey  and  wax  forming  one  mass  as  hard  as 
sugar-candy.    These  lumps  or  cakes  are  generally  white  at  first,  but 
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throogli  time  become  yeDow,  and  the  people^cury  it  in  their  pockeU 
to  awitt  in  refreshment.  The  vine  grows  to  tach  perfection^that  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  are  frequently  above  fifteen  inches  in  dismeter. 
The  finest  fruit  grows  without  cultiyation,  and  there  is  an  abundance 
of  almonds,  quinces,  pears,  and  plums.  From  the  great  quantity  and 
superior  quality  of  the  fruit  of  this  country,  it  has  been  compared  to 
an  extensive  orduvd.  The  wine  of  Imiretta  is  reckoned  superior  to 
that  of  Teflis,  the  Don,  and  the  Crimea;  it  is  sent  in  skins  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  leTenoe 
paid  to  the  Mephe,  or  prince  of  the  country,  is  coflected  firom  this 
article. 

•  Ssary  a  kind  of  beer  resembling  English  porter,  is  made  by  the 
Karatschio,  and  it  is  considered  the  best  in  the  Cancusns.  Brandy 
is  distilled  by  those  people  from  barley  and  wheat ;  they  hare 
scarcely  any  other  bererage  except  this  and  bouza ;  and,  although 
Mahometans,  they  partake  of  both  without  any  scruple  of  consdence, 
and  at  funerals  and  marriages^  indulge  in  it  to  excess. 

The  Circassians  manufacture  from  millet  a  bererage  called  ilav^ih^tf, 
which  is  also  named  yantzohbl  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Terdc  The 
tribes  near  the  Ckeiban,  especially  the  Ubudi  tribe,  cultivate  the 
vine,  and  make  a  considerable  portion  of  very  good  wine.  The  Senate 
wine  is  of  excellent  fiavour,  resembles  CSiampagne,  and  if  well  made, 
would,  according  to  ^»encer,  rank  among  the  best  wines  in  the 
world.*  But  the  usual  drinks  of  the  Circassians  are  thhwh  a  species 
of  sour  milk  and  a  spirit,  which,  like  other  Tartar  nations,  they  distil 
frt>m  mare's  milk.  They  have  also  a  liquor  distilled  from  com  of  a 
tolerably  good  quality,  the  art  of  making  which  is  said  to  have  been 
communicated  to  them  by  the  Cossadcs  \  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  acquired  it  from  the  Persians,  or  some  of  the  neighbouring 
nations.  From  whence  slUiou^  or  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Turks 
yaaurie,  had  its  origin  is  a  matter  of  doubt :  some  all^^  that  the 
Almighty  himself  revealed  the  knowledge  of  its  use  to  Abraham; 
others  say  that  it  was  presented  by  an  angel  to  Hagar  in  the  wilder- 
ness when  driven  from  the  house  of  her  master  and  fainting  with  heat 
and  thirst.  Be  this  as  it  may>  all  preparations  of  millr  are  heldaacred 
among  the  Tartars. 

The  following  engraving  exhibits  the  still  used  by  some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  It  consists  of  an  earthen  jar,  or  pot,  sometimes 
made  of  copper,  covered  with  a  lid,  having  a  neck  entering  into  the 

•  TraTds  in  Circai»i«,  Krim  Tartory,  &c.  in  1630,  2  toIs.  8ro. 
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Kead,  which  ii  enclosed  in  a  tub  supplied  by  a  small  water-pipe  to 
effect  condensation. 


In  addition  to  their  ardent  spirits,  some  of  the  tribes  make  a  sort 
of  drink  termed  Baksima,  which  very  much  resembles  the  bauza  of 
the  Turks. 

In  Circassia,  no  public  inns  are  to  be  found,  they  being  considered 
unnecessary  from  the  great  hospitality  of  the  people,  who  contend 
with  each  other  for  the  entertainment  of  any  stranger  that  happens 
to  come  among  them.  His  appearance  is  a  sufficient  passport,  and 
his  wants  have  an  indisputable  claim  oii  their  generosity  and  feeling. 
Considerable  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  bees  for  the 
purpose  of  making  mead,  of  which  they  are  particularly  fond.  The 
bees  are  kept  in  hives,  placed  on  stocks,  and  carried  along  with  the 
people  as  they  remove  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and 
herds.  A  good  description  of  honey  is  likewise  obtained  from  the 
mountain  bees  ;  it  is  commonly  preserved  in  goat-skin  bags,  having 
the  hairy  side  outwards,  and  is,  in  this  manner,  carried  for  sale  to  the 
public  markets.  From  the  Caucasus  is  obtained  that  celebrated 
inebriating^  cr^  as  it  is  usually  termed  maddening  honey,*  which  the 
bees  collect  from  the  blossoms  of  the  rhododendron  and  azalea  ponOca* 
This  extraordinary  production  never  fails  to  affect  the  mind  with 


*  Klaproth*s  Travels  in  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  4to.p.  406. 
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[  M  tlie  arMj  «r  XcaeplMi^  vWb  M  1m  Rti^  Arngli  An 
TW  ■■pmliliiiB  qf  tk  owitrj  attift^  to  yerisi,  or 
I  (Ifarj)  tk  BOlfccr  «r  God,  tke  imtectkn  of  Wa»  »1  tfe 
people  Mj,  tkM  tke  Andar  is  ite  wnOt  vaoU  hftre  esteranBtod 
tWM  an,  bvt  tkat  tkis  Uj  voaa  eoMseafed QM  of  OMrnn  krdem^ 
hj  wlidk  neaas  die  ^ectet  wm  pr«erred.  Li  eoHDHOMiratioB  «f 
tUf  erest,  a  fesdral  k  kdd  m  September,  am  whoA  oecMM  Ae 
CirrMtiini  ngale  tfcemidTcs  witk  Tiandg  aad  WittJ^ee  F9*^ 
williboaej* 

Tlie  iMipej  of  tUs  eovntrj  k  indeked^fiir  hs  Tcrj  soperior 
aad  AiToar,  to  die  wOd  tk  jme  aad  odwr  aranacie  Aoirera  of  the 
nooataias  190a  wludi  tlie  bees  feed,  aad  it  farms  a  aiost  impoHmt 
artkie  ia  tlie  kasbaadiy  aad  doaieslic  eeomnajr  of  a 
Clarified  Imej,  Ueai&ed  ia  tk  saa  tin  k  k  qsite  wUt^k  a  < 
gobatkate  for  wyaTyWialetiic  honey  of  the  comb  kaotoalyai 
artide  at  table,  bat  k  oaed  ia  alaioat  erery  aort  of  cookoy.  ]^n^ 
Ae  walaat-tree  a  good  descriptioa  of  aogar  k  obtaiaedf  wliicli » 
eoandered  a  ralaable  remedy  for  diaeatea  of  the  hmga  and  geoenl 
debility*  The  aiode  of  procariag  k  ia  the  Caacaaag  k  Ae  9Uae  » 
that  praetiaed  ia  the  Crimea. 

The  CSrcaaaiaaa  aiake  a  load  of  hatf-fonaeated  liqoor  deooonaited 
fada  arfada-ekusekf  thai  k  whiUfitdoj  bat  ia  Tartar,  hraga.  B^aadj 
they  can  arka  or  fada  JUza^  ogaifyiag  Hack  fada.  Mead  diey  term 
fada  JUich  mt  red  fada  :  braga  k  very  eoauooo  aad  braady  fittk  k 
eonsoaiptioiu  Aaother  drink  caUed  tusekag-igOf  made  of  water  m 
which  grape-juice  boiled  aad  ooaooeted,  k  ia  aae  among  toe 
Circaaaiansy  batii  more  commoa  with  the  Peraiaas  as  a  reooTatar^ 
or  cooHng  sherbet.  Here  the  respectable  people  hare  bowk  of  ^^^ 
or  gold  weighing  from  300  to  500  dncats,out  of  which  they  driakoa 
all  occasions  of  ceremony  in  the  name  of  God,  of  the  sainfeBy  or  of 
their  deceased  relatives  and  friends,  rekting  the  most  remariabk 
occurrences  of  their  lives  with  their  heads  uncoyered,  evinciag  ^ 
possible  reneration  and  respect. 

Though  the  Circassians  are  rather  an  abalemioQS  people  J^  ^J 
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sometimes  fiiU  into  excesses  in  drinldng,  especially  at  llieir  rdigtous 
ceremonies,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  consists  in  sacrificing  a  he- 
goat  on  the  death  of  a  friend.  Having  killed  the  animal,  die  skin 
with  the  head  and  bones  is  placed  on  a  cross  at  the  top  of  a  long  pole 
erected  perpendicularly,  in  yiew  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
deceased.  The  flesh  of  the  goat  is  then  boiled,  roasted  and  eaten, 
after  which  the  men  pay  certain  marks  of  adoration  before  the  skiny 
i^hen  the  women  withdraw,  and  the  men  regale  themselves  amply 
with  aqtui  vitcB  or  such  other  intoxicating  beverage  as  is  most  easily 
procured.  Unhappily,  these  religious  fdneral-rites  seldom  terminate 
without  desperate  and  fatal  consequences.  This  4seremony  of  the 
Circassians  is  not  unlike  the  etrcumpotaiio^  or  funeral  feast  of  anti- 
quity, so  frequent  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  in 
like  manner  was  productive  of  disastrous  effects :  hence  Solon  at 
Athens  and  the  Decemviri  at  Rome  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  practice 
altogether,  thinking  it  improper  that  mirth  and  drunkenness  should 
accompany  the  grief  and  distress  occasioned  by  the  demise  of  friends. 

In  that  part  of  Tartary  near  the  source  of  the  Kuma  and  Pod- 
kumka,  has  lately  been  dbcovered  a  mineral  spring  of  an  acid  taste, 
strongly  intoxicating  and  losing  little  of  its  inebriating  qualities  by 
removal  to  any  distance :  of  this  water,  the  Circassians  occasionally  avail 
themselves;*  and  whidi  is  said  to  resemble  the  Ballston  waters 
of  North  America. 

Siberia,  which  includes  all  the  northern  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia,  is 
80  thinly  inhabited  and  has  so  little  intercourse  with  the  civilized 
world,  little  respecting  it  is  known  either  as  regards  its  manufacture 
or  agricultural  produce.  In  many  parts  of  this  extensive  region, 
spirits  are  extracted  from  such  fruits  and  grain  as  the  country  afibrds, 
but  the  principal  supply  is  drawn  from  Russia.  At  a  distillery  on 
the  river  Uky  wrought  some  years  since,  there  were  106  coppers,  28 
coolers,  and  6  stills.  To  every  cooler  was  reckoned  10  chetverts  of 
rye-malt,  with  a  fifth  or  seventh  part  of  oats  or  barley.  The  coppen 
were  so  proportioned,  that  they  were  commonly  filled  out  of  one  cooler 
and  held  42  vedros.  The  worts  were  usually  drawn  from  the  mash- 
tun,  and  the  fermentation  was  completed  in  four  days.  From  30  to 
40,000  chetverts  of  com  were  the  annual  consumption  ;  and  from 
each  chetvert  three  or  four  vedros  of  common  brandy  were  obtained. 
In  another  establishment,  about  sixty  versts  north  of  the  city  of 
Irkulsk,  the  annual  quantity  of  brandy  made  amounted  to  60,000 
ankers.^     But  a  few  districts  of  this  immense  territory,  three-fourdis 

•  Klaproth's  Travels,  p.  277. 

t  Billing's  Account  N.  ParU  of  Russia,  4to. 
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vfwhid&lieiiitlieBttiieUititadeM  Notwej  Mid  Inland,  yield  grain 
eufficient  for  the  ordinary  consumption  of  the  population,  the  beve- 
rages  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  ^fiercnt  species  of  vaccinium  or 
berries  that  abound  ;  of  these,  the  cranberry,  bilberry,  raspberry, 
strawberry,  gooseberry,  Ac-  are  the  prinapal ;  from  the  prunus  fru- 
ticom,  which  grows  plentifidly,  an  agreeable  wineis  made.  From  the 
fferaeieum  panacea  and  the  HeraeleumSibeneum,  a  saccharine  matter 
is  obtained,  which  being  subjected  to  distillation,  affords  a  strong  liquor, 
and  though  not  very  paktable,  is  in  request  in  Kamtsdiatka.  The 
birch  yieldB  a  sap  that  is  converted  by  some  of  the  mountain  tribes 
into  an  intoxicating  liquor  by  fermentation,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Norwegians.  The  trade  with  Siberia  b«ng  a  monopoly  of  Russian 
merchaats,  the  brandy,  wine,  and  other  Uquors  transported  thidier, 
form  a  profitable  part  of  their  traffic 

As  several  of  the  chief  towns  are  made  depots  for  the  articles 
necessary  to  supply  the  country,  and  the  mode  of  their  conveyance 
from  place  to  place  being  curious,  a  description  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting,  in  transporting  goods  from  the  nuigasines  of  Yakut  to 
Ochot8k,from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  horses  are  annually  wnployed, 
nnd  instead  of  using  wagons  or  carts,  the  packages  are  generally 
thrown  across  the  backs  of  the  animals.  In  the  article  of  rye>flour,  a 
single  horse  will  carry  six  poods,  which  are  packed  in  leathom  bags 
called  sunuis;  one  of  these  is  suspended  on  each  side:  in  this  manner 
they  are  very  convenient  for  carriage  and  bid  defiance  to  every  sort  of 
weather.  The  sumas  are  made  of  green  ox-hides  stripped  of  the  hair 
into  which  the  flour  is  forced  when  they  are  damp,  and  the  surface 
when  dry  is  as  hard  as  stone.  The  flour  then,  for  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  becomes  deeply  incnisted  on  the  skin,  and  in  this  way  the  con- 
tents are  preserved  in  the  most  perfect  state  through  the  whole  winter 
and  will  remain  so  for  almost  any  length  of  time.  The  horses  engaged 
in  tiiis  labour  are  managed  by  the  Yakuts,  who  have  an^extraordinary 
influence  over  them,  one  man  superintending  from  twenty  to  thirty 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  indifierence.  When  on  the  journey,  should 
the  driver  stop  at  any  time,  such  is  the  docility  of  those  horses,  that 
they  will  not  proceed  without  him,  and  although  permitted  to  feed 
indiscriminately  in  pastures  during  the  night,  they  are  collected  in 
the  morning  by  the  halloos  of  their  keepers  ;  should  any  of  them  be 
at  so  great  a  distance  as  not  to  hear  him,  mounted  on  one  of  them,  he 
is  soon  carried  within  the  hearing  of  another,  which,  immediately  on 
hearing  his  voice,  begins  to  n^gh.  This  serves  as  a  signal  to  all  the 
rest,  after  which  they  ai*e  immediately  seen  galloping  towards  him  as 
if  sensible  of  approaching  a  friend. 
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In  the  l^rovince  of  Yakoutsk^  koumiaf  is  in  much  repute  and  of 
g^ood  quality  ;  the  process  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  Tai'tary. 
The  people  are  yery  eiip^t  in  the  management  of  their  milk  and 
butter,  which  are  carried  in  bags  called  simmirey  and  made  of  horser 
bides.  Their  butter  is  chiefly  made  while  travelling,  the  new  milk 
or  cream  being  mixed  with  a  little  sour  ;  the  agitation  during  a  jour- 
ney of  a  few  hours  produces  butter  and  batter-milk.  The  natives  of 
Yakoutsk  lead  a  pastoral  life  in  a  country  abounding  with  fine  meiw- 
dows  which  are  well  stodced  with  horses  and  horned  cattle.  Their 
best  koumiss  is  prepared  from  mares'  milk,  and  is  made  in  large  tubs 
of  birch-bark  where  the  mother  on  which  the  fermentation  is  produced, 
is  oontaiaed,and,  being  always  esteemed  in  proportion  to  its  age,  it  is 
preserved  with  the  greatest  care,  and  is  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  from 
father  to  son.* 

Of  Siberia,  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  agriculture,  from  the 
misgovemment  of  its  rulers,  is  retarded  by  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  hunting  of  foxes  and  sables,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  personal 
comfort  of  their  conntrymra  whose  garments  they  line,  as  well  as  for 
their  own  private  emoluments.  The  blessings  of  civilisation  might, 
with  a  Iktle  attention,  be  productive  of  the  happiest  effects,  and  eradi- 
cate, in  a  great  measure,  that  unfortunate  passion  for  ardent  spirits, 
which  seems  to  be  the  ruling  propensity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
portion  of  the  Russian  empire.  Many,  however,  are  found  to  be 
sober  and  industrious,  and  were  their  minds  cultivated  in  proportion 
to  the  range  of  their  intellect,  they  might  become  an  enlightened 
community.  If  the  habito  which  agriculture  necessarily  begets  were 
more  generally  extended,  their  introduction  woidd  be  attended  by 
the  most  beneficial  results*  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  within  these 
few  years  back,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  are 
becoming  plentiful ;  and  in  many  parts  of  this  extensive  country 
yield  more  than  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  inhabitants.  Civilisation 
is  on  the  advance,  and  even  in  the  interior  of  Siberia,  towns  con- 
strscted  according  to  the  conceits  of  modem  architecture,  are  now 
found,  anticipating,  as  it  were,  the  progress  of  commerce  and  the. 
effects  of  nature.  The  wines  and  other  luxuries  of  Europe  are  car- 
ried thither  and  sold  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  society  in  those 
places  is  sometimes  found  of  a  poUte  and  agreeable  nature. 

In  Kamtschatka,  the  most  eastern  district  of  the  Russian  empire, 
a  sjnrit  resembling  brandy  is  distilled  from  a  sweet  grass,  called  by 
the  natives  slatkaia  irava$  by  others,  sloha  trava;  in  botany,  spandi-* 

*  DobeU's  TnveU,  vol.  I  p.  343. 
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KuM/ctioie  pinnaHJUe.    WlientUs  plant  liac  attained  its  Ml  ptiwtlv 
it  ig  aboat  six  feet  Ugli,  and  ia  coTered  witb  a  wliite  down,  not  nidike 
hoar  froet.     It  1%  in  taste,  as  sweet  as  sngar,  bat  is  extremity  fiery, 
ardent,  and  pungent.     Tlie  stock  is  lioDow,  and  consists  of  diree  or 
foiftat  jmnts  witk  large  leares  issuing  firom  eadi.     Wben  tlie  principal 
stem,  wUch  is  tnberoos,  runs  to  seed;  it  is  rerj  tender  and  palataMe 
wlien  stripped  of  the  rind,  and  denominated /M>oCdlA0e.  The  stalks  ai 
the  leaves  are  also  hc^w,  bat  tlie  joioe  is  so  infianunatory  that  great 
care  is  taken  in  eating  them  that  they  siiall  not  toach  the  lips,  for  if 
they  should,  an  immediate  blister  would  be  the  oonsequenoe.     Before 
the  country  was  subjected  to  the  Rnssians,  this  grass  was  employed 
as  a  prindpal  ingredient  in  the  cookery  of  the  Kamtschatdales,  but 
has  since  been  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  making  of  l»andy«     When 
prepared  and  dried,  it  is  purchased  by  the  goyemment  at  die  rate  of 
Irom  three  to  four  rubles  the  pood.     It  is  gaUiered  and  made  ready 
for  the  distilleries  in  the  following  mannar : — **  The  stalks  being  cot, 
nnd  the  downy  substance  scraped  from  the  surfoce,  diey  are  placed  in 
small  heaps  till  they  begin  to  heat  and  smelL     When  dry,  diey  are 
put  into  sacks  of  matting,  where  they  remun  for  a  fow  days,  and 
become  gradually  corered  with  a  saccharine  powder,  which  exudes 
from  the  hollow  of  the  stalk.     Only  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the 
powder  is  obtained  fr^m  thirty-six  pounds  of  the  plant  in  this  state. 
The  women,  who  conduct  the  business,  find  it  necessary  to  defend 
their  hands  with  glores,  while  tiiey  are  scraping  the  stalks,  the  rinds 
bmng  of  a  quality  so  acrid  as  to  lacerate  any  part  it  might  touch. 
The  spirit  is  drawn  from  the  plant  in  this  state  by  the  following  pro* 
cess : — Bundles  of  it  are  steeped  in  hot  water,  and  the  fermentation 
is  promoted  in  a  small  vessel  with  berries  of  the  gimolost ;  or  of  the 
golvbitsa;  care  being  taken  to  dose  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  to 
keep  it  in  a  warm  place  whilst  the  fermentation  continues,  which  is 
often  so  violent  as  to  agitate  the  vessel  which  contains  the  fluid,  and 
occasions  a  considerable  noise.     When  the  first  liquor  is  drawn  ofl; 
more  hot  water  is  poured  on,  and  a  second  fermentation  ensues  in  the 
same  manner.     Both  liquors  and  herbs  are  then  put  into  a  copper 
still,  and  the  spirit  is  drawn  ofl^in  the  usual  way.     The  liquor  thus 
prepared,  is  called  by  the  natives  raka.    According  to  Steller,  the 
spirit  distilled  firom  this  plant,  when  unscraped,  is  very  pernicious  to 
health,  and  produces  sudden  nervous  disorders.* 

Lesseps  says,  that  those  who  drink  of  it  are  sure  to  be  extremely 
Agitated  daring  the  night,  and  to  experience  on  the  next  day  melan- 

•  Cooke,  Tol.  iv;  and  Lesseps*  TraTds,  1  vols.  8to, 
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dioly  imd  disturbed  sensations.  Bat,  notwithstanding  those  disad- 
vantages, it  is  drunk  by  the  inhabitants  with  extraordinary  aridity^ 
Those  who  do  not  practise  the  distilliMaon  of  it,  procure  it  £rom  Rus* 
sia ;  and  the  Cossack  traders,  who  aro  well  aware  of  their  attachment 
to  its  delusive  qualities,  sometimes  take  advantage  of  this  frailty,  as 
Uie  foUowing  anecdote  rekted  by  Lesseps  will  fuUy.illustratei-^^A 
Kamtsdiatdale  had  given  a  sable  for  a  glass  of  brandy :  inflamed  wjdi 
the  desire  of  drinking  another,  he  invited  the  seller  into  his  honsei 
The  merchant  thanked  hiin,  but  said  he  was  in  a  hurry.  The  Kamts-; 
chatdale  renewed  his  solidtations,  and  proposed  a  second  hwgtim  he 
prevailed. — *'  Come  I  another  glass  for  this  sable  ;  it  is  a  &ier  one 
than  the  first !  No  t  I  must  keep  the  rest  of  my  brandy.  I  haver 
promised  to  seU'it  at  a  certain  place,  and  I  must  begone  1  fils^  a 
moment !  here  are  two  sables  I  'Tis  all  ia  vain  1  Well,  come  I  will 
add  another !  Agreed  1  drink  1"  Meanwhile  the  three  saUes  were 
seised  and  liie  hypocrite  made  a  fresh  pretence  to  get  away;  his  host 
redoubled  hisimportnnities  to  retain  him,  and  demanded  a  third  glass* 
Farther  refusals  were  g^ven,  and  further  offers  were  made.  :  The 
higher  the  diapman  raised  his  price,  the  more  the  Kamtachatdale  w^ 
prodigal  of  his  furs.  "Who  would  have  supposed  that  it  should  have 
ended  in  the  sacrifice  of  seven  most  beautiful  sables  for  the  last 
glass !     They  were  all  he  had« 

It  is  known  that  a  Kamtschatdale  will  sell  his  last  sable  Jair  aglass 
of  brandy,  and]su<^  is  the  desire  for  it,  that.it  is  computed,  that  I64OOO 
botdes  have  been  consumed  in  the  period  of  three  ^r  four  months  by 
6  or  700  people.  It  is  calculated  that  the  money  ex^pt^died  on  spirits 
by  one  fhmily  in  two  or  three  months  would  be  sufficient  for  their 
support  for  the  whole  year,  while  afiter  these  extravagancies  they  ive 
reduced  to  the  greatest  want  and  misery.  The  vending  of  spirits  in 
this  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  government^  but  latterly  the 
monopoly  is  given  up ;  yet  without  advantage  to  the  people,  as  an 
esctra  quantity  of  spirits  of  an  inferior  quality  is  sold  throughout; 
the  country  by  itinerant  merchants  resembling  our  pedlers,  who  fire- 
qoent  those  r^ons  for  the  sake  of  the  furs.  When  a  Russian  mer- 
chant enters  the  hut  of  a  Kamtschatdale,  he  takes  as. much  liberty  as 
if  the  house  were  his  own,  occupying  the  best  apartment  without 
ceremony,  and  ordering  dinner  or  supper  in  the  same  way,  as 
wdl  as  food  for  his  dogs.  In  the  mean  time  he  is  over-reaching  the 
poor  host  in  die  purchase  of  his  furs — ^in  many  instances  only  giving 
a  glass  of  S{nrit8  and  a  leaf  of  tobacco,  for  what,  if  fairly  sold,  would 
produce  something  considerable  to  the   unsuspicious  and  deluded 
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'  ^Hie  fonflnem  of  these  pe<^le  iotvathyy  or  whiskey,  impek  them  to 
great  exertions  in  huting  sables  and  foxes,  that  by  means  of  their 
skins  they  may  procure  a  supply  of  their  favourite  bererage  for  the 
winter,  togetiier  with  tea  and  tobacco,  regardless  of  erory  other 
Ivxnry. 

Besides  brandy,  the  Kamtschatdales  make  ose  of  a  beverage  equally 
potent,  extracted  from  a  red  mushroom  known  among  the  Ruasiaoias 
a  strong  poison,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  amtauta 
mwcaria  of  France  and  Britain.  This  they  ferment  in  a  Tessel  with 
fruits,  and  scarcely  giro  it  time  to  clarify  ere  they  invite  their  firieads 
to  partake  of  it.  A  noble  emulation  inspires  the  guests  to  disburden 
the  master  of  the  house  of  this  nectar,  and  the  company  sddom  sepa- 
rate until  ttie  whole  is  exhausted.  For  the  use  and  invention  of  this 
liquor  they  are  indebted  to  their  conquerors  ;  mushrooms  in  Russia 
being  exceedingly  abundant,  the  quality  is  -well  known. 

Coxe  tells  us,  that  he  seldom  entered  a  cottage  without  seeing  great 
quantities  ;  and  in  the  market-places,  where  they  were  exposed  for 
sale,  the  varieties  were  as  remarkable  as  the  number,  being  white, 
black,  brown,  yellow,  green,  and  pink.*  The  annual  sale  of  these  at 
Moscow  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  waggons. 

The  species  of  mushroom  carried  to  Kamtschatka  is  named  muchu- 
mor,  and>  when  boiled,  communicates  a  strong  intoxicating  quality  to 
the  water.  It  would  appear  from  Strahlenberg,  that  the  rich,  is  some 
places,  lay  up  great  stores  of  mushrooms  ;  and  the  poor  who  cauDOt 
buy,  watch,  with  wooden  boWls,  their  bacchanalian  emissions,  in  order 
to  procure  the  liquor  after  a  secondary  process.  But  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  misrepresentation,  as  Strahlenbecg*  the 
only  person  that  mentions  this  circumstance,  was  never  in  that  country, 
and  the  testimony  of  subsequent  writers  is  against  him. 

The  Shamans,  conjurers,  or  priests  among  the  Kamtschatdales, 
never  attempt  to  perform  their  incantations,  or  to  exert  their  abililies 
in  deception,  until  they  have  first  eaten  of  mushroom,  (moahkaiMret 
mouckomorey  or  CLgraricus  muscaHusJ  which  immediately  throws  them 
into  a  kind  of  madness,  foaming  all  the  time  at  the  mouth  while 
uttering  their  cabalistic  words  and  expressions,  which  are  carefully 
explained  by  the  magician  after  the  freq^  and  delirium  occasioned 
by  the  dose  have  ceased  %o  operatcf  This  mushroom,  according  to 
Kotzebue,  when  taken  in  small  quantities,  is  said  to  excite  an  agree- 
able hilarity  of  spirits ;  but  if  immoderately  used,  will  produce  insanity 
for  several  days.     The  Kamtschatdales,  animated  by  this  vegetable, 

•  Coxe's  Travels,  vol  vii.  p.  394.  f  DobeU,  toI.  i.  p.  158. 
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production,  entertain  their  gaests  and  smnse  themselves  by  exercisiiig 
their  peculiar  talents  in  imitating  men  and  animaku*  After  the  same 
manner,  the  priests  among  the  American  Indians,  when  consulted, 
inhaled  the  fames  of  tobacco  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  threw  them  mto 
a  stupor  -or  firensy,  during  which  their  credulous  votaries  belicYed  they 
were  conrersing  with  tJie  gods,  and  on  their  recovery  thejf  delivered 
the  answers  to  the  questions  propounded,  which  they  artfully  pretended 
were  received  in  their  communication  with  the  invisiUe  world. 

From  the  hipri  plant,  (epiMnum)  is  brewed  a  common  beverage 
rather  agpreeable  ;  a  mixture  of  this  vegetable  with  the  sweet  herb 
dokatravay  boiled  and  fermented,  produces  a  good  vinegar.  The  birch 
tree  yields  by  tapping  a  great  abundance  of  juice  which  the  natives 
drink  without  any  preparation  ;  it  is  pleasant  and  refreshing,  but 
purgative  when  unfermented.  From  the  baric,  while  young,  an  agree* 
able,  wholesome  food  is  procured  by  cutting  it  into  long  stripes,  drying 
it,  and  afterwards  stewing  it  with  their  caviar  or  preserved  fisL  Wild 
berries  of  various  kinds  are  numerous,  of  a  large  siae,  and  fine  quality ; 
the  principal  are  red  currants,  raspberries,  whortleberries,  cranberries, 
blackberries,  heathberries,  wild  cherries,  and  strawberries  of  a  strong 
aromatic  flavour.  These  are  preserved  as  jams  or  jeUies,  but  with- 
OQt  sugar,  and  form  during  the  winter  not  only  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  provision,  but  a  fine  sauce  for  their  fish ;  they  also  serve  for 
puddings  and  make  a  decoction  for  their  ordinary  beverages.  Koumiss 
is  not  unknown  to  them,  and  their  butter  and  milk  are  preserved  in 
birch-bark  vessels  called  by  the  natives  Tooisy  by  the  Russians  Botiralu 
These  vessels  are  often  ornamented  with  flowers  and  figures  stamped 
and  inlaid  witJi  talc,  which  adds  considerably  to  their  appearance. 
They  have  a  Ud  made  so  tight  that  they  may  be  carried  safely  by 
the  handle,  which  runs  across  and  serves  as  a  keeper.  Besides  these 
vessels,  driidcing-cups  are  made  from  the  bark,  and  very  ingeniously 
fashioned. 

The  Kamtschatdales  are  not  wanting  in  intellect,  although  to  a 
stranger  they  at  first  appear  stupid  ;  they  are  a  people  more  than 
dull,  and  are  best  known  after  having  drunk  a  glass  of  watki, — a  fail- 
ing which  not  only  increases  their  poverty  but  renders  them  devoid 
•f  principle.  To  their  fondness  for  this  liquor  has  been  attributed 
much  of  the  misery  and  the  scanty  population  of  tliat  portion  of  Asia, 
and  not  to  the  climate  or  barrenness  of  soil.  If  we  believe  Dobell, 
they  are  a  thirsty  race,  and  as  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  tea-pot  as 

*  Kotzebue's  New  Voyage  Round  the  World,  ia  1623-4-5-6,  8vo.  London.  Id30, 
2  vol*.  Tol,  L  p.  16, 
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of  the  botde*  The  first  thing,  ssys  that  traveller,  that  yoa  miist  do 
vhen^'you  arrive  at  one  of  then-  hoases,  is  to  treat  the  family  with  tea, 
and  he  adds,  that  he  once  saw  a  Kamtachatdale  drink  eleven  h^-pint 
bowla  of  it  at  a  litting,  and  afterwards  declare  he  eould  have  com- 
pleted the  doMn  had  there  been  water  enongh  in  the  kettle,  Thii 
excessive  love  for  tea  is  surpassed  only  by  the  Yakuts,  who  drink  an 
incredible  quantity  of  melted  batter,  .some  of  whom  have  been  knovn 
to  consume  at  a  wedding  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  a  man,  con- 
tending witii  eadi  other  for  pre^-eminence  in  the  consumption  of  this 
luxury ;  and  what  is  still  more  singular,|the  master  of  a  fiumly  consi- 
dered himself  honoured  and  was  driighted  to  see  hatf  a  dosen  of  these 
great  butter  drinkers  come  to  his  feast.* 

Of  watky  or  whiskey  made  from  rye,  great  quantitaes  are  dnink 
by  the  Kamtschatdales.  Indtviduals  have  been  known  to  swaHow 
from  six  to  eight  glasses  of  wadcy  without  having  any  perceptible 
effect,  and  for  this  enjoyment,  as  already  observed,  they  wooM  barter 
anything  they  possess.  Sometimes  they  are  driven  to  great  irregu- 
larities, while  under  the  influence  of  intoxication,  and  their  timid  dis- 
position alone  protects  them  from  the  natural  consequences.  Dobell 
records  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  nature  in  one  of  his  own  men, 
who,  having  got  drunk,  became  so  furious  that  he  ruined  from  his  pre- 
sence with  a  large  knife  in  his  hand,  seeking  the  superior  of  his  tribe, 
prince  Zaohar,  crying  out  that  he  was  an  unjust  man,  and  that  he 
wonld  stab  him.  In  vain  did  his  companions  endeavour  to  resdaia 
him  *,  he  continued  to  rave  in  this  manner  until  he  got  near  to  the 
prince's  dwelling,  when  he  bellowed  out  with  all  his  force, ''come 
out,  Zachar,  if  yon  dare.  I  am  prepared  to  kill  yoa  V  The  prince 
hearing  this,  immediately  sallied  forth,  and  with  bosom  bare,  desiring 
the  crowd  to  stand  aside.  He  advanced  boldly  up  to  the  Karaikeey 
and  with  an  undaunted  countenance  and  thundering  voice,  said,  ''hero 
is  the  breast  of  your  prince !  strike  if  you  dare  I"  Tlie  Karaikee 
seemed  petrified  ;  he  raised  his  hand,  but,  afraid  to  strike,  the  ksafe 
dropped  from  his  powerless  arm  to  the  ground.  "  Coward,"  ex- 
claimed Zachar,  ^'you  have  saved  your  life,  for  if  you  had  aimed  s 
blow  at  mo  I  would  have  huried  you  to  the  earth,  and  your  ova 
knife  should  have  let  out  your  heart's  blood."  The  prince  then 
ordered  the  Karaikee  to  be  confined  until  he  became  sober.  TIm 
following  anecdote  is  further  illustrative  of  the  dangerous  dBfects, 
caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  watky,  and  shews  the  uncommon 
attachment  that  this  people  have  for  strong  liquors : — One  of  them 

DobeU'fi  Trarels  in  Siberia,  vol.  I. 
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being  ofiered  tome  yaluable  trinkets,  needles,  &e^  for  some  rein*deer 
he  smiled  and  said,  **  these  are  pretty  things,  but  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  dislike  snoh  baubles  :  my  ddight  is  to  smoke,  and  now  and  theu 
when  I  can  bny  Uqnor,  to  get  heartily  drunk ;  therefore  you  shall 
have  this  rein-deer  for  vatky  and  tobacco ;  I  want  nothing  else.'* 
The  bii^gain  was  concluded,  the  old  man  soon  became  drunk,  but  the 
effects  not  continuing. so  long  as  could  hare  been  wished, he,  with  two 
of  his  companions,  entered  the  tent  of  the  purchaser,  with  their  kniyes 
drawn  in  a  threatudng  manner,,  i^braiding  htm  with  baring  giren. 
bad  liquor,  and  threatening  to  kill  him  for  the  imposition.  The  nar- 
rator had  fortunately  at  the  moment  his  loaded  pistols  in  his  hand, 
and  presenting  them  at  the  party  said,  in  a  commanding  tone,  <^the  - 
frst  man  tint  adrances  one  st^  further,  i  shell  shoot  him  instantly.'' 
They  paused,  tremUed,  and,  dropping  on  their  knees,  asked  pardon 
for  their  misdemeanor. .  They  were  then  disarmed,  and  a  present  was  . 
made  to  ^emrof  another  jug  of  liquor.* ' 

The  great  fondness  of  those  rude  and  simple  people  for  spirits  of 
a&  kinds,  causes  them  often  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  a  ruble  per  glass  for  > 
a  very  spvrions  species  of  brandy ;  yet,  with  all  their  lore  for  it,  they 
seldom  have  recourse  to  undne  means  of  obtaining  it.  Bauer  relates 
a  pleasing  instance-  of  this  honest  feeling  in  a^Kamtsehatdale^  who 
usually  accompanied  him  on  his  aquatic  excursions,  and  expended 
every  fartlang  of  his  mmiey  on  spirits  :•— ^^  1  one  day,"  says  he,  ^*  saw 
Mm  coming  to  my  habitation,  and  to  tempt  him,  I  hid  myself  in  an 
adjeining  room,  kmring  a  glass  of  brandy  upon  the.  table,  and  abottle, 
hi^-fiil]^  dose  to  it,  with  some  sea-biscniifc..  Became  in,  saw  nobody, 
and  called  me,  but  obtained  no  answer.  Upon  which  he  adranced  to 
the  table,  and  smelt  the  glass ;  '^  It  is  brandy,"  said  he,  ^'  but  I  will  noC^ 
driak,  and  liie bottle  half-fidl!  WeU,  I  won't  taste  you;  but  III  go 
seekmaster,  and  sisoldhim  for  learing  you  in.  tins  manner.  Ill  just 
imell  again  and  go."  I  stepped  oat  of  the  window  into  the  garden 
sad  went  to  meet  him ;  when  he  accosted  me  in  the  following 
vrnmer '.-^--f*  I  hare  been  into  your  room^  and  saw  a  glass  Mloi 
brandy;  perhaps  you  won't  beliere  me,  but  indeed  I  did  not  taste  it.'t 

^  I  dare  say  you  did."    ^*  No,  by I  did  not,  I  knew  you  would 

not  beliere  me ;  but  a  Kamtsdiatdale  will  nerer  take  anything  with- 
out permission.?  **  WeU,  I  must  beliere  you  ;  will  you  come  and  drink 
it?"  ^  YeS;  that  Iwill,  but  I  wanted  to  scold  you  for  learingh;  so.'> 
A  stronger  instance  than  this  of  forbearance  could  scarcely  be  pro- 
duced from  among  a  people  rastly  superior  in  cirilisatiott.     The 

*  DobeU,  vol.  L  p.  165. 
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sale  of  spirits  and  the  whole  of  the  distillery  business  are  as  already 
observed,  a  monopoly  of  the  gtowb,  and  fiirmed  to  the  hig^hest  con- 
tractor, not  only  in  the  remote  regions  of  Kamtschatka  and  Siberia,  but 
throughout  the  whole  Russian  territory.  In  some  provinces,  these 
contracts  aie  made  for  a  term  of  three  years  only :  the  contractors 
have  a  compioer  in  each  town  for  the  sale  of  the  brandy,  and  the 
retuler  must  have  his  license  and  his  brandy  from  the  person  thus 
appointed^  The  contractors  are  termed  Farmers-Ceneral^  and  are 
under  the  control  of  the  vice-governors  of  provinces^  The  system 
is  considered  a  bad  one,  as  it  is  the  means  of  enriching  individaals  at 
the  expense  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  giving  them  a  spurious  for 
a  genuine  commodity. 

This  monopoly  renders  the  sitnationof  a  vice-governor  very  lucra- 
tive, and  in  some  instances  yields  him  annually  half  a  million  of 
rubles,  or  upwards  of  £20,000.  The  money  is  obtained  by  a  per 
centage  on  every  vedro  or  anker  of  spirits  sold  in  the  province^  and  a 
certain  sum  paid  by  the  retailers  for  licenses.  In  return  for  this,  all 
the  trouble  he  has  is  to  visit  the  different  distilleries  and  Kabaks,  to 
ascertain  if  the  spiiits  be  adulterated,  but  having  already  received  his 
bribe  from  the  farmer-general,  his  inspection  may  naturally  be  con- 
sidered in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  fee.  Next  comes  the 
frtrmer-general  to  make  his  inspection,  then  his  secretary  or  chief 
agent,  eadi  receiving  an  emolument,  and  the  retailer  redndng  the 
artide  to  meet  these  expenses*,  gives  ultimately  to  the  purchaser 
drink  of  a  very  bad  description.  Milton  has  noticed  a  similar  system 
used  in  his  day,  taverns  called  euirsemay^  were  farmed  out  by  the 
emperor,  or  bestowed  on  some  duke  or  gentleman,  as  a  reward  for 
his  servicesv 

The  serfs  consume  most  of  their  earnings  in  these  Kabaks,  or  dram 
shops,  which  are  conducted  by  license  under  certain  regulations,  and 
in  many  parts  the  keepers  of  those  houses  are  Jews, who  know  well 
how  to  manage  their  unfortunate  customers,  and  often  boast  of  the 
great  quantity  consumed  weekly  by  these  misguided  creatures. 

As  the  emoluments  increase  in  proportion  to  the  consumption  of 
spirits,  it  manifestly  becomes  the  interest  of  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince to  promote  that  consumption,  for  while  it  increases  the  revenue 
and  adds  to  his  interest  with  the  government,  it  also  enriches  his 
own  coffers,  hence  the  quantity,  and  not  the  quality,  produced  at  the 
public  distilleries  is  chiefly  studied.  A  proof  of  this  is  what  is  related 
of  General  Kaptzevitch,  governor  of  Tomsk  in  Siberia,  who  ordered 
the  officers  that  had  charge  of  distilleries,  to  receive  a  certain  number 
of  stripes,  if  the  quantity  of  spirits  extracted  from  the  grain  w«s  not 
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more  than  double  what  had  been  produeed' under  the  preceding 
^oremor.* 

The  lover  for  spiritnoos  liquors  is  prevalent  in  Russia ;  but  it  is 
g^enerally  remarked  that  quarrels  through  intoxication  are  less  fre* 
^pient  in  that  country  than  in  many  others,  the  people  always  pre- 
serYing  good  humour  in  their  joUy  moments.  The  Russian  plebeian 
does  not  sit  down  to  enjoy  his  friend  and  his  glass  aa  is  common  in 
Crireat  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  enters  the  Kabak,  lays  down  his 
money,  drinks  off  two  or  three  glasses  of  vcUki  or  agua  ardieniey  and 
retires,  r^;ardless  of  the  quarrels  or  the  follies  of  his  neighbours ;  or, 
if  inclined  to  sit  oyer  hiis  glass,  the  passing  events  or  occurrences  of 
the  day  have  no  e£Fect  on  him,  as  he  seems  the  mere  creature  of 
enjoyment.  The  attachment  to  drinking  has  been  .long  a  charac-^ 
teristic  of  the  people.. 

Barbaro,  a*  Venetian  ambassador,  who  visited  Russia  in  the  middle  - 
of  the  I5th  century,  particularly  notices  the  drunkenness  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  relates  that  the  Grand  Duke,  in  order  to  check  this  vice^ 
had  directed  that  no  more  beer  should  be  brewed,  nor  mead  manufiic- 
tnred^  .nor  hops  used  ;  but  all  was  to  no  effect,  as  the  passions  of  the 
people  could^not  be  restrained  by  any  enactments  of  the  monarch. 

At  the  entertainments  of  the  respectable  classes  in  Russia,  sweet 
vodtki  is  drunk,  as  well  as  wine  of  various  descriptions.  Taking  a 
glass  before  dinner  is  a  conmion  practice,  on  which  occasions,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Clarke,  slices  of  raw  turnips  are  handed  on  salvers  alpng 
with  the  brandy.  Count  Platoff,  whose  military  exploits  are  so  well 
knowB^  gained  the  affections  of  the  Cossack  soldiery  by  his  suavity  of 
manners,  and  attention  to  their  comforts.  He  knew  it  was  the  failing 
of  his  countrymen  to  be  fond  of  a  glass,  and  in  private  conversation 
with  any  of  them,  jn  which  he  made  himself  familiar,  he  would  con- 
cTude  with  asking,  '^  dost  thou  drink  vodthi  ?^  If  he  received  a  negar 
tive,  he  would  say  it  was  well, — yet  a  Httle  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect against  fatigue  and  bad  weather ;  adding,  that  a  small  glass  of 
something  warm,  and  especially  spirits  with  mustard,  was  the  best 
medicine.  Such  is  the  weakness  of  the  peasantry,  that  in  their,  most 
serious  acts,  they  mingle  the  levities  of  drinking.  It  is  related  of 
one,  that  during  his  devotions  in  the  evening,  he  would  occasionally 
suspend  his  orisons  to  take  a  draught  otquassy  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  he  would  leave  his  bed  to  repeat  his  libation.  Even  among 
the  army,  spirits  are  distributed  on  anniversaries,  festivals,  and  times 

•    •^  Cochraae's  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  119,  189. 
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of  puUtc  rejmch^.  It  was  a  practice  of  tbe  late  Emperor  Alexander, 
to  give  a  ruble  and  a  glass  of  brandy  to  every  private  soldier.  One 
of  die  young  princes,  wbo  was  in  the  habit  of  officiating  on  one  of  those 
occasionsi  mistook  the  nature  of  the  order,  and  directed,  five  times 
in  succession,  that  the  glass  shonld  be  repeated  and  another  nUe 
given.  Such  was  the  delicate  feelings  of  respect  tibat  the  Mba  hsd 
for  the  word  of  his  son,  that  he  permitted  the  men  to  recdve  it,  but 
privately  reprimanded  him  for  his  indiscretion  by  8trii|q^ing  him  for 
a  time  of  bis  military  trippings  and  honors. 

Aldiongfa  the  manofiictnre  of  i^irits  thronghovt  tlie  whole  of  tlie 
Russian  empbe  is  prodigious,  immense  qnantides  are  yeariy  imported. 
In  1768,  the  whole  amount  of  the  imports  of  the  vine  came  to 
697^000  TtMe^  and  the  exporU  from  the' sdveral  parts  of  Rii»ia> 
exclusive  of  those  in  the  Caspian,  in  179d»  were  3971  oxh,  9  ankers 
of  com  brandy  and  odier  spirits,  valued  ini  raUea  at  664^18. 

In  1794,  ike  entries  at  the  port  of  Petersborgh  were  )for  wine,  to 
the  value  of  784,000  rubles,  and  for  brandy  7,000  rubles. 

In  1796^  the  imports  at  the  same  port  were — 

Of  ale  and  porter,  7033  casks,  amounting  in  rubles  to  469,217 

Brandy,  arrack,  rum,  and  shrub,  112  hhds.  - 82,605 

Liquors, 21  hhds. ,... 7,902 

Wines  of  aU  kind8,19,427  hhds. ^  1^;867 

Thb  imports  in  1797,  were — 

Of  beer  and  porter,  4,500  casks,  valued  at  rubles  827,850 

Arrack, mm,  and  brandy,  8544  ankers  ^    90,287 

Strong  liquors,  3180  bottles  * ,..      8,680 

Wines  of  all  kinds  m  hogsheads,  11,294,  ..^  9d5|411 

In  1802,  the  ralne  of  the  imports  were  96,056  rublee. 

In  1808,  there  were  6507  ankers  of  arrack,  brandy,  and  rum, 
imported  into  Petersburglu  These  imports  hare  greatly  increased 
since  the  establishment  of  peace  among  the  several  powers  of  Europe, 
notwithstanding  the  high  duties  imposed  by  the  tarifs  of  the  oonrt, 
which  tend  to  discourage  an  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  in  ^ 
purchase  of  articles  that  may  be  produced  at  home,  even  in  aninf^^^' 
degree.  Man^  it  is  well  known,  is,  in  all  regions,  partial  to  that 
which  best  pleases  his  palate,  and  hence  in  those  parts  of  the  empire 
where  the  brandies  and  wines  of  France,  the  gin  of  Holland,  or  the 
rum  of  the  West  Indies,  have  made  their  way,  a  preference  is  gi^^i* ' 
since  they  are  accounted  vastly  superior  to  any  beverage  mBUvhc- 
tared  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian  territories. 
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■     Tka  iaiporte  of  liqoors  into  Petersborgh,  in  the  course  of  four  gac« 
-eeasive  years,  wete>^ 


1832.      1833.      1834     1835 


Arrack,  ankers..... 

BnyMly,    do • < 

RiOD,        do.   .v.M «••••• 

Porter^  Ubds «..•. 

Do.   bottles 

Wine,   Champagne,  bottles 

Do.  French,  Ufds.    

Do*  Portiig«eae&  SpaniBh,pipe8 

Do.:  Rhenigb airms  ...r........ 

jyo.  All  kinds»  bottles #. 


55 

859 

7,289 

583 

4,840 

376,587 

13,911 

4,124 

1,365 

53,155 


14 

931 

6,627 

753 

2,400 

423,927 

9,159 

6,058 

1,051 

86,282 


36 
696 


28 
248 


7144     37231 

667 
5760 
393441 


873 
4747 
_^.  329051 
6559^  10472 
4215  4379 
1100  867 
1196091156934 


The  imports  of  wine  into  the  principal  ports  of  Russia,  daring  the 
foflowing  years,  were : — 


Wine  in  hogsheads, 

Do.  in  bottles. .« 

Do^hampognein  bottles «.. 
Po^.with  liipieiMfS  in  casks. 


1829 


28,729 
99,581 
337489 


1830 


1831 


49,132510499 


114788 


365019371627503191 


1834 


51,711 


87,165149413 


1835 


118406 
472865 
52,094 


Besides  th^  tAtavej  the  produce  of  the  rintage  in  seven  gorernments 
of  this  Empire,  amounted  in  1834,  to  27,824  hogsheads  of  wine  which 
are  consumed  within  the  Empire. 

The  prices,  when  Tooke  compiled  his  woi^,  stood  as  follows :— . 

A  hogshead  of  beer,  when  purchased  from  a  Russian  brewer,  costs 
8  rubles ;  from  an  English  brewer,  20  rubles ;  brandy  was  65  rubles 
the  anker ;  port  wine  from  350  to  250  rubles  the  pipe ;  Prench,  from 
250  to  150  rubles  the  hogshead  ;  Madeira,  300  rubles  the  hogshead  ; 
champagne,  per  case  of  fifty  bottles,  200  rubles ;  Rhine  wine  from 
one  ruble,  fifty  kopeeks,  to  three  rubles,  fifty  kopeeks  per  bottle ; 
Hungary  wine  from  two  rubles,  fifty  kopeeks,  to  six  rubles  the  bottle. 

Wine,  spirits,  and  other  kinds  of  drink,  are  ofiered  for  sale  in  great 
abundance  at  the  public  fiurs  throv^out  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  London  porter  is  to  be  had  in  almost  erery  village ;  thus 
is  a  facility  given  to  the  general  use  of  these  beverages.  An  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  species  of  trade  is  conducted,  may  be  formed 
from  knowing  that  at  a  fair  in  Nizni  Novgorod,  there  were  for  sale 
of  wine  and  brandy  alone,  a  quantity  worth  6,580,000  ruUeSy^  while 
in  the  wooden  bazaars  exclusively,  were  sold  to  the  amomt  of 
4,380,000  rubles,  a  ruble  being  ten-pence  of  our  money*  The 
revenue  on  spirits  at  Kaaan  is  sud  to  amount  to  4,000^000  mbles. 
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the  oonsiimption  of  which  in  that  citj,  on  a  feast  day,  ia  efltimated  at 
5,000  rubles,  and  on  ordinary  days  at  about  1,500  rubles.*  In  Itfos- 
cow,  there  are  about  500  inns  and  taverns,  200  restaurateurs,  150 
kabaks  or  gin  shops,  80  beer  houses,  and  180  wine  vaults. 

In  Petersburgh,  at  the  comer  of  every  street  iIb  an  open  kabak  for 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  not  unlike  the  old  gin  shops  of  liondon. 
The  better  classes  consume  prodigious  quanttlies  of  champagne,  as 
wen  as  other  descriptions  of  wines.  At  dinners  of  respectability,  rich 
fish  soups  are  introduced,  composed  of  champagne  and  other  expen- 
sive wines,  some  of  which  have  been  known  to  cost  8,000  rubles* 
which  at  lOd.  per  ruble  amounts  to  £120.  No  water  is  used  in  these 
expensive  soups,  and  the  effect  on  the  company  is  frequently  apparent. 
Both  at  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  the  nobility  and  gentry  entertain 
in  a  vwy  sumptuous  manner,  and  ih.^  services  ef  plate  on  suchocca- 
nons  are  costly  and  superb.  Chancellor  tells  us  that  when  he  visited 
this  empire,  even  so  fiur  back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  I>nke  of 
Moscovy  had  two  cups  of  gold  set  with  pearls  and  precious  stones  on  a 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  dining  chamber,  out  of  which  he  usoally 
drank.  These  cups  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large  table  around 
which  was  a  great  variety  of  other  gold  cups  for  the  nobles ;  among 
these  stood  four  crudurces,  or  pots  of  gold  and  silver  for  holding  iht 
drink,  and  each  fully  a  yard  and  half  in  height.  At  one  entertainment 
g^ven  by  the  Duke>  there  were  200  persons  all  served  widi  drink  in 
golden  goblets,  and  so  numerous  were  the  vessels  of  gold,  that  there 
was  not  room  on  the  tables  to- contain  them.f  Though  the  Rusaians 
still  entertain  expensively,  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community 
are  temperate,  which  forms  one  of  the  best  and  most  striking  features 
of  their  character.  The  young  nobles  and  officers  of  the  army  are 
particularly  fond  of  French  wines,  of  which  Champagne  is  the 
greatest  favourite.  It  may  be  generally  observed  that  the  people  of 
this  empire  are  like  their  fellow  men  in  other  countries^  prone  alike 
to  various  vices  and  possessing  many  virtues.. 

In  the  British  Cmpire,  the  distillation  of  spirits  has  been  long  an 
object  of  attention,  both  to  the  governm^ent  and  the  people ;  but  the 
period  at  which  this  important  branch  of  trade  originated  in  these 
kingdoms  seems  now  not  certainly  known.  It  is  indeed  probable, 
that  before  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  mead  or  honey  dilated 
with  water^  was  the  only  strong  liquor  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 

•  Coohnme's  Nurrative,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

t  ChanceUor's  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Part*  of  Russia.   Pinkerton'a  Tbyagw 
^ol.i. 
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the  British  Isles.  TUs  whs  oonsidered  a  favourite  beverage  among 
the  Britons  long  after  they  had  become  familiar  with  other  liquors  ; 
since  the  maker  of  mead  ranked  in  the  courts  as  the  eleventh  in 
dignity  among  the  princes  of  Wales,  and  took  precedence  of  the  physi- 
cian ;  nor  could  a  cask  of  it  be  manufactured  without  acquainting  the 
king  or  violating  the  law.  According  to  Macpherson,  cider,  ex- 
tracted from  wild  apples,  was  early  known  to  the  British  in  common 
with  other  northern  nations,  and  when  the  Romans  invaded  England, 
such  was  the  acquaintance  of  its  inhabitants  with  intoxicating 
liquors,  that  intemperance  and  inebriety  were  ranked  among  the 
national  vices.  Eumenes,  in  his  panegyric  upon  Constantius, 
rensarks  that  in  the  year  296,  Britain  produced  such  abundance  of 
com,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  supply  not  only  bread,  but  also  a  drink 
which  was  comparable  to  wine.*  This,  no  doubt,  was  o/e,  the  Saxon 
ecJey  the  common  drink  of  the  Celtie,  which  was  known  long  before 
the  Romans  had  extended  their  conquests  to  these  islands.  The 
manufacture  had  become  of  such  uncommon  importance  in  the  year 
694,  that  In^,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  directed  that  every  pos-. 
sessor  of  a  fiirm  of  ten  hides  of  land,  or,  as  much  as  required  ten 
ploughsy  should,  among  other  articles,  pay  him  twelve  ambers  of 
Welsh  ale,  each  containing  above  seven  gallons  of  English  wine 
measure* 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  vine  was  first  planted  in  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  and  that  its  cultivation  became  considerably  extended 
after  its  introduction,  but  the  climate  not  being  so  congenial  to  this 
plant  as  that  of  warmer  countries,  from  which  wine  was  so  easily 
obtained,  it  never  attracted  that  attention  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, might  have  rendered  it  an  article  of  importance  in  the  country. 
It  wasplanted,  it  may  be  said,  more  as  an  exotic  for  curiosity,  and  the 
luxury  of  its  fruit,  rather  than  for  making  from  it  drink  either  for 
domestic  or  commercial  purposes.  Hence  we  learn  that  wine  was 
manufiustured  by  the  monks  from  the  grapes  reared  in  gardens 
attached  to  the  monasteries,  evidentiy  shewing  that  it  was  by  a  garden 
cultivation,  rather  than  by  a  vineyard  or  field  plantation,  that  thia 
exotic  was  nurtured ;  besides,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  it 
is  evident,  that  England  is  without  the  limits  of  those  degrees  of 
latitude  whidi  are  congenial  to  the  growth  of  tiiis  fruit;  and  in 
Camden's  opinion,  it  was  reared  more  for  ornament  than  use,  and  if 
cultivated  by  tiie  monks  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine,  it  was 
because  they  were  familiar  with  its  treatment,  many  of  them  having 

*  Macpfaenon't  Annali. 
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the  Mie  «€ TiMt;  ad  the  fciibp  of  wUdb,  ihortij 
'  the  cMqMtt,  coMwml  J  exacted  three  er  Cmt  Umi  ef  wne  « 
the  tithe  ef  tfie  Tflwysd,  whife  «  ccrtm  qosiftikj  WW  mcrred  m  b» 
leMe»  for  rent.  Bat  eren  id  that  nlaad,  which  ww  the  noitfiiroarai 
pbee  of  ilacaltve^  the  growth  WMBcitherperMaMst  aor  vahaUe; 
isr  it  i^foars  that  ia  floaooDO  the  prodoce  was  aaeie  Tcriaiee^  iheviB^ 
€ie«lj  thit  ne  haaiaii  ddUaor  euctiom  eoald  nahe  die  viae  Awri^ 
iaaeooatrfto  which  it  waoanalieB* 

At  Roganeia^in  the  hoadred  of  Rochford,  a  Yiaeyard  if  aid  to 
hare  coamted  cfmx,  arpeote,  aad  to  ha^e  yielded,  oa  aa  etvi^^ 
■MNfiiofwiae;  while  we  are  told  tint  Glooeeater  excelled  afl  otkr 
partii  of  Enghnd,  in  the  ahondaaee  and  pIcaeaDt  taste  of  its  gnfMS, 
aadthatthe  wine  watof  asiqieriordesGriptioi^IittkiBfaior  to  ^ 
wines  of  France.     Windsor  Park  was  noted  for  its  gnpes»  pvt  of 
^peodnoethekiagkepttDhiiBsd^a  part  was  sold  for  hii  profit* 
mad  the  tithe  ob  the  whole  formed  a  part  of  the  living  of  the  Abbot 
of  Waldm^panonboth  of  iMaadnew  Windsor.    ^fotfntltftsiH% 
4ese  faistorio records,  it  nay  be  asked,  if  the^giowlhiofAe  wewat 
natotal  or  floorisfaing  in  Eaghnd,  why  diacontuuie  it,  or  sevd  ioch 
SBBWof  nioney  tofofoigBCOBatrieBfiHranartide^  wUchnugkt  be  so 
cheaply  proevrod  at  home?     The  answer  iaobvkkw.    Eoglsodisnot 
Ae  conntry  for  its  caltiTation  etther  with  respect  to  soil  or  disiate, 
andweindthatereninthetiiaes.in  wtichthoTineis  said  to  har^ 
loorUied  most,  foreign  wines  were  imported  very  largely,  »  P^ 
tint  the  home  produce  was  rery  scanty,  and  that  to  prosecote  tbe 
eoltivation  of  the  vine,  was  neither  snccessfnl  nor  profitable.    Mis^ 
hy  ihe  qpecaoos  reportaof  WiUiam  of  Mahnsbury,  Bede,  Stowe,  tfxl 
#thers,  many  in  England  attempted  to  cokiyate  the  vine,  bat  witb- 
oat  any  adrantageons  effect ;  and  we  find  in  the  preset  day  tbst  it 
ihrires  best  when  treated  as  an  exotic  in  oar  gardens  and  gf^' 
booses:  England  being  a  conntry  so  far  north  and  so  expoted to 
eokl  aad  tbe  moisture  of  the  great  Western  Oeean^tbat  it  ^  ^^ 

•  UolUtuhed'i  Chron-  toI.  i,  p.  381.    Speeds  Chrtn.  foL  sec  w.  ?•  ***• 
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he  expected  to  be  favonrable  to  its  cqltiire.  This  k  fullj  omrobora-* 
ted  by  tbe  endeavours  made  some  years  rince  to  establish  yineyards 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  bat  those  e£ForU  completely  failed  in  conse^ 
qnenee  of  the  causes  just  mentioned. 

There  are,  however,  instances  in  England  of  the  vine  growing  to 
great  perfection,  sach  as  that  planted  tn  1758  s*  8t.  Valentine  ih 
Essex,  which  has  extended  to  more  than  SOO  feet ;  and  it  was  known 
in  one  year  to  yield  2,000  bunches  of  ripe  gnq>es.  The  vine  at 
Hampton  pidace,  planted  in  1769/  has  a  stem  18  indbes  in  circum- 
ference, with  branches  14  feet  long.  It  has  produced  in  one  year 
upwards  of  2,000  bunches  of  grapes,  the  arerage  weight  of  each 
bunch  being  a  pound.* 

The  Romans  who  remamed  so  long  masters  of  fingland,  and  to 
whom  wine  was  so  familiar,  must  have  made  their  British  Tassals 
acquainted  with  tbb  gtatefid  liquor  r  and  the  Saxon  invaders,  their 
immediate  successors,  do  not  appear  to  have  diminiriied  the  prevail- 
ing taste  for  this  luxury.  Hence  we  find  that  a  feast  given  by  Hen- 
gist,  about  the  year  450  to  yortigem,the  British  king,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  Hide  castle,  that  Rowenn,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
Saxon  chief,  is  represented  with  a  golden  goblet  filled  with  wine, 
drinking  to  the  health  of  the  monardb ;  and  this  is  regarded  as  the 
first  instance  on  record  of  drinking  healths  in  Britsm.  When  the 
practioe  of  drinking  healths  first  commenced,  cannot  be  detemuned, 
but  the  earliest  Persian  records  afford  many  instances  of  it.  In  that 
country  it  was  fashionable  to  drink  the  health  of  the  reigning 
monarch  in  bumpers  of  Zabul  wine,  and  afterwards  to  kiss  the 
ground  in  token  of  respect  and  snbmisMon.  Am<»ig  the  Jews,  drinking 
healths  implied  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  according  as  good  or  evil 
was  desired  for  the  individual  toasted.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  the 
pnu^ice  of  pledging  in  drinking  was  customary  ;  and  from  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans  borrowed  that  ceremony.  At  the  feasts  and 
social  meetings  of  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice to  toast  the  healths  of  their  respective  friends,  in  as  many  cyatks 
or  goblets  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name  of  the  individual  men- 
tioned— ^thus  six  cups  were  usually  drunk  during  the.rei|gn  of  Augus- 
tus Caesar,  answering  to  the  number  of  letters  in  liis  name,  by  the 
way  of  paying  him  dirine  honors.  At  these  feasts,  it  was  also  fre* 
quent  to  drink  to  the  honour  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  it  has 

*  On  the  coast  of  Barbary,  Woes  have  been  found  vith  stems  of  8  or  9  feet  in 

girth ;  and  in  Itolj,  vines  have  continued  productive  for  300  years.  Pliny  men- 
tions one  of  continued  bearing  for  600  years. 
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been  reported  that  tix  hundred  glasees  have  been  quaffed  on  one  of 
these  occasions  by  a  single  indiyiduaL  The  ghisses,  however,  could 
not  have  been  more  capacious  than  thimbles,  while  the  time  for  con- 
sumption must  have  been  very  lengthened.  Roman  antiquarians 
state,  that  a  person  was  appointed  at  every  public  feast  or  entertain- 
ment, to  regulate  the  toasts  and  the  quantity  of  the  liquor  to  be 
drunk.  This  person  was  chosen  by  a  throw  of  dice,  and  denominated 
Arbiter  Bibmdiy  decider  of  drinking  ;  and  after  first  pouring  out  a 
libation  to  the  gods,  the  guests  sainted  each  other  with  the  words 
bene  mihij  my  own  health ;  or  bene  vobis,  your  health,  or  some  such 
similar  convivial  sentiment. 

Among  these  assemblies,  each  guest  was  obliged  to  keep  the  round 
or  leave  the  company  ;  hence  the  proverb  '^  drink  and  b^fone.** 

To  this  Horace  refers,  but  gives  more  license  : — 

Thus  every  guest  may  drink  and  fill 
At  mueh  or  little  as  he  will ; 
Exempted  from  the  Bedlam  rules 
Of  roaring  prodigals  and  fools. 
Whether  in  merry  mood,  or  whim. 
He  fills  his  goblet  to  the  brim ; 
Or  better  pleased,  to  let  it  pass 
Is  cheerful  with  a  moderate  glass.* 

From  the  Olympic  songs  of  Pindar,  we  learn  that  an  opulent 
fftther  used  to  pledge,  in  the  midst  of  his  relations  and  friends,  the 
youth  on  whom  he  had  fixed  for  his  son-in-law,  as  a  public  announce- 
ihent  of  lus  sanction.f 

From  all  this  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  the  practice  of  drinking 
healths  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  the  Romans,  and  not 
by  the  Saxons,  who  were  more  a  savage  than  a  polished  people,  little 
accustomed  to  the  luxuries  or  refinements  of  civilised  nations.  Some 
suppose  that  the  drinking  of  healths  in  Britiun  was  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  and  draw  the  conclusion  from  the  writings  of  Snorro 
Sturluson,  who,  when  speaking  of  the  practices  at  the  feasts  of  their 
gods,  and  even  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  says  it  was 
customary  to  drink  the  health  of  Christ,  St.  Michael,  and  other  saints, 
in  the  place  of  Odin,  Niord,  and  Frey,  the  early  objects  of  their 
national  idolatry .:(  This  practice  of  the  Scandinavians  may  be  easily 
traced  to  the  Greeks,  by  whom  three  cups  were  always  taken  at  their 
meals ;  the  first  dedicated  to  Mercury,  the  second  to  the  Graces,  and 

*  Horat.  Sat.  Lib.  ii.  s.  tI.  ▼.  67. 

t  Find.  Olymp.  7. 

X  Henderson's  Iceland,  toL  ii.  p.  67. 
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the  third  to  Jupiter.  Besides  these,  they  drank  healths  to  all  their 
tutelary  deities ;  to  Mereury,  the  god  of  sleep,  on  going  to  bed, 
in  order  to  hare  pleasant  dreams ;  to  Jupiter,  as  their  great  preser- 
ver ;  and  to  the  other  gods  in  their  respective  superintendencies. 
The  Greek  Scholiasts  affirm,  that  in  taking  a  cap  or  glass,  it  waa 
customary  to  name  a  friend,  and  having  dmnk  his  health,  to  poor 
a  portion  of  the  liquor  on  the  groimd,  repeating  his  name  a  second 
time  in  token  of  high  regard.  Apuleius  tells  us  that  drink  was  taken 
not  only  in  remembrance  of  the  dead,  but  more  particularly  in  honor 
of  fellow-soldiers,  whose  memories  were  toasted  out  of  golden  cups  in 
honor  of  their  valorous  actions — hence  perhaps  the  origin  of  the 
modem  custom  of  drinking  in  solemn  silence  to  the  memory  of  an 
exalted  or  venerable  character.  A  drink  called  wcusail,  a  word  com- 
pounded of  tc^ae^,  wishing,  and  hael^  health,  implying  the  wish  of  good 
health,  seems  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  origin  of  this  practice,  which 
was  once  very  common  in  England.  At  Christmas,  it  was  customary 
for  young  persons  to  go  about  with  a  large  bowl  of  liquor,  drinking 
healths.  This  beverage  was  a  preparation  of  ale,  made  by  the  admix- 
ture of  spices,  apples,  sugar,  and  other  ingredients,  and  denominated 
wassail,  while  those  who  served  it  were  called  wassailers^  which  at 
lengrth  became  the  common  appellation  for  topers  and  drunkards. 
Thua  Shakspeare^- 

' '  The  king  doth  wake  to-nigbt,  and  takes  his  rouae. 
Keeps  wauailj  and  the  swagg*ring  upspring  reels.'* 

Baily  says,  this  drink  was  customary  among  the  monks  of  ST 
Albans,  and  usually  placed  before  the  abbots,  to  drink  the  health  of 
their  fraternity. 

It  appears  from  the  most  authentic  ac<^unts  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  that  wine  was  fiuniliar  among  them, 
yet  it  was  not  used  with  profusion.  A  great  bowl  of  wine  from 
which  the  obbcB^  or  big-bellied  jugs  of  the  monks,  were  filled  twice  a 
day,  for  their  dinner  and  supper,  was  aU  that  Ethelwold  allowed  to 
the  entire  inmates  of  his  monastery  ;  and  at  festivals,  a  sextarium  of 
mead  was  the  quantity  distributed  among  six  of  the  brethren  at 
dinner,  and  among  twelve  at  supper.  On  certain  occasions,  such  as 
one  of  the  great  high  feasts  of  the  year,  a  measure  of  wine  was 
allowed.  The  favourite  drinks  of  these  people  were  ale  and  mead; 
and  in  the  well-known  dialogues  preserved  in  the  Gottonlibrary  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  quoted  by  Turner,  in  his  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  where  a  youth  is  questioned  as  to  what  he  drank,  he  replied, 
<<  ale  if  I  have  it,  or  water  if  I  have  it  not.  I  am  not  so  rich  that  I 
can  buy  me  wine,  and  wine  is  not  the  drink  of  children  but  of  the 
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Aim  and  the  wise."  Of  ale,  indeed^  there  were  at  that  ttme  thre« 
sorts,  but  these  were  juerelj  modificotioiis  of  the  same  beverag^. 
Pigment,  morat,  and  cider  were  in  use.  The.first  of  these  liqaon  waa 
sweet  and  odoriferous,  being  made  of  honey,  wine,  and  spieea  4if 
various  kinds ;  while  the  seoend  was  made  .of  hosey  dilated  wilh  the 
juice  of  mulberries ;  and  the  third  was.prepand  from  suohfruite  as 
the  country  afforded.  It  was  cnstomary,  howerer,  to  uae  pore  wine 
without  any  mixtare  of  ibices,  but  to  serve  the  spices  on  a  plate  by 
themselves,  which  were  taken  after  the  wine  as  a  atmrnmhie**  Hie 
pigrment,  or  pimint,  as  it  was  called,  wsas  rather  m  medidpalvprep»» 
ration  of  the  wine,  made  and  sold  by  the  apoAecaries  who  were  styled 
ptgrnenianiy  £rom  which  it  took  its  name.  Daring  these -timea,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  custom  omiong  the  Saxons  that  w^hen 
dinner  wasover,and  the  dishes  removed,  they  continued  drinking  till  the 
evening.f  Wine  was  used,  and  the  stronger  it  was,  the  mm»  it  was 
desired.  In  old  times,  the  best  was  called  -Theoiogiewny  boeanae  it 
was  obtained  from  the  clergy  and  religions  ^ntti^  to  whose  houses 
many  of  the  huty  would  often  send  for  botd^  being  sure  that  Jthey 
should  not  be  served  with  the  worst  sort,  as  the  vintners  woulA  4mve 
thought  that  their  souls  would  ^o  to  the  devil  if  they  served  "the 
dergy  with  any  but  the  best. 

At  entertainments  among  the  Britons,  the  gentiy  sat  m  Uie  centre 
of  the  hall  around  a  table,  behind  whom  the  attendants,  or  guards, 
formed  another  circle.     When  dinner  was  over,  the  principal  person 
called  for  a  cup  of  ale  and  pledged  the  guest  on  his  right ;  the  same 
cup  filled  to  the  brim  was  drunk  by  each  person  in  succession,  the 
attendants  at  the  same  time  regaling  themselves  behind.     Women 
were  admitted  and  highly  honoured  on  those  occasions  ;  but  diey 
always  retired  before  intemperance  commenced.     In  the  reign  of 
Edgar,  drinking  was  so  prevalent,  and  carried  to  such  excess,  tliat  a 
law  was  enacted  that  no  man  should  drink  beyond  certain  nidcs  or 
marks  made  in  the  pots  and  sometimes  pins  for  the  purpose  of  limit- 
ing the  potation  i\  hence  the  phrase,  that  when  an  individual  had 
become  jolly,  he  was  said  to  be  in  a  merry  pin,  having  the  limits 
assigned  to  temperance;  and  we  are  told  that  a  whole  company  drank 
out  of  a  single  vessel  handed  from  one  to  another,  such  being  the 
practice  of  those  1imes.§     Pledging  each  other  in  drinking  was  another 

*  Mill's  Hist,  of  CSiiTalry,  toI.  i.  p.  1€9,  note. 

t  Turner's  Hist.  Ang.  Saxons,  toL  ii.  cbap.  It.  p.  61,  ke. 

X  Basil  Kennet*s  Hist.  England,  vol.  it.  p.  91. 

§  William  of  Malmsbury,  a  ii  p.  31. 
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custom  and  is  said  to  hare  liad  its  origin  from  tbe  death  of  Edward  the 
Martyr,  who  was  murdered  by  the  treachery  of  his  step-mother,  El- 
frida.  The  meaning  of  a  pledge  was  a  secarity  for  the  safety  of  the 
indiTidmd  drinking,  who  all  the  time  was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  an 
enemy,  his  arm  being  raised  to  his  head,  his  face  partly  covered,  and 
his  body  nnprotectod.  When,  therefore,  a  person  was  about  to  drink, 
he  addressed  the  guest  next  him  to  know  if  he  would  pledge  him,  and 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  sword  or  dagger  of  his  compa- 
nion was  raised  to  protect  him  while  drinking.*  So  debased  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Danes  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Edgar,  and  so 
addicted  to  inebriety  were  they,  that  their  bad  example  induced  that 
monarch,  by  the  advice  of  Dunstan,  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  to  put 
down  an  the  alehouses,  excq>ting  one  in  every  village  or  small  town. 

The  Norman  conquest  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  civi- 
lisation and  refinement,  by  the  introduction  of  all  the  improvements 
and  discoveries  known  among  the  French,  Italians,  Greeks,  and 
Saracens :  hence  the  Normans,  on  their  invasion  of  England,  called 
the  inhabitants  barbarians,  and  so  great  was  their  superiority  in  civili- 
sation, that  William  of  Malmsbury  tells  us  that  one  of  the  great 
distinctions  between  the  Britons  and  Normans  was,  that  the  latter 
built  magnificent  and  stately  castles,  whereas  the  former  consumed 
immense  fortunes  in  riot  and  hospitality  while  residing  in  mean  dwel- 
lings. Much  refinement  and  knowledge  were  also  introduced  into 
England  by  the  means  of  the  crusades ;  and  it  has  even  been  stated, 
with  every  probability  of  truth,  that  the  art  of  distillation  was  made 
known  in  England  so  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  in  1256,  the  manufacture  of  ale  had 
become  of  such  consequence,  that  the  price  of  it  was  fixed  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  corn  or  wine,  and  a  brewer  might  sell  two  gallons 
of  it  for  a  penny  in  cities,  and  three  or  four  for  the  same  price  in  the 
country.! 

In  1302,  barley-malt  rated  at  ds.  4d.  per  quarter,  and  horn  the 
dieapness  of  wheat,  the  brewers  malted  that  grain  also.  The  beer 
made  from  barley  was  dd.  or  4d.  a  gallon,  while  that  from  wheat  was 
but  1^.,  wheat  being  then  only  about  2s.  the  quarter.^  This  caused 
a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  malting  of  wheat,  lest  it  should  prevent 
the  encouragement  of  its  growth  for  bread,  and  give  the  advantage  to 
com  and  other  inferior  grain.  The  Chronicles  of  Rymer  shew  that 
in  1504,  ale  sold  for  about  dd.  and  beer  for  2s.  4d.  a  gallon.     The 

Strutt's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  to],  i.  p.  49. 
t  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  833. 
t  Vide  Fleetnrood*s  Chronicon  Preciosura,  p.  75. 
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method  of  maldog  this  liquor^  aa  practised  l>y  the  ancient  Britrntand 
other  Celtic  nations,  is  thus  described  by  Isidoras  and  Orosins:  '^The 
grain  was  steeped  in  water  and  made  to  germinate,  by  whiok  its^piriti 
were  ^4nted  and  set  at  liberty,  it  was  then  dried  and  ground,  after  wbidi 
it  was  infused  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  b^g  fermented,  it 
became  a  pleasant^  warming,  strengthening,  and  intoxicating beTonge' 
The  reader  will  perceiye  that  this  is  the  same  drink  described  by 
Pliny,  and  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  work,  as  conunon  to  the 
several  nations  in  the  West  of  £urope.     The  grain  usually  employed 
in  its  manu&cture  was  barley,  but  wheat,  oats,  and  millet  were  some- 
times used**     la  Arnold's  Chronicle,  published  in  1521,  may  be  sees 
a  receipt  for  making  beer,  which  is  nearly  as  follows : — **  Ten  qoar- 
ten  of  nudt,  2  of  wheat,  2  of  oats,  with  lllbs.  of  hops,  for  making  11 
barrels  of  single  beer."     The  ancient  Welsh  and  Scots  had  two  kinds 
of  it,  called  common  and  spiced  ale,  and  the  valne  of  each  was  thus 
detennined  by  law  : — ^'  If  a  farmer  hath  no  mead,  he  shall  pay  two 
casks  of  spiced  ale,  or  four  casks  of  common  ale  for  one  caisk  of  mead." 
By  tiuB  statute,  a  cask  of  spiced  ale,  nine  palms  in  height  and  eighteen 
in  diameter,  was  valued  at  £7.  10s.  of  our  present  coin^  and  a  cask 
of  common  ale  of  equal  dimensions  at  about  £d.  Ids.  of  the  same 
<mrrency.     At  this  period,  common  ale  was  an  article  of  such  luxury 
among  the  Weldi,  that  it  could  only  be  procured  by  the  great  and 
opulent.     Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  this  liquor  was 
in  such  repute,  that  the  Saxons  and  Danes  believed  that  '*to  drink 
large  and  frequent  draughts  of  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
enjoyed  by  the  heroes  admitted  into  the  hall  of  Odin.*^     Meetings 
were  formerly  held  in  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  drinking 
ale,  denominated  Scot-ales.     One  of  these  called  give^cdcy  seems  to 
have  been  a  remnant  of  Anglo-Saxon  superstition.     These  drinking 
bouts  were  sometimes  held  in  public-houses  and  sometimes  in  the 
church  or  church-yard.     The  expense  of  a  Scot-ale  was  defrayed  by 
joint  contribution ;  and  when  held  in  taverns,  Ihe  clergy  were  not 
allowed  to  be  present.     There  were  occasionally  common  drinUngs 
termed  leet^e^  clerk-ale^  church^ale^  and  bride^aley  the  last  of  which 
still  prevails  in  Scotland  under  tiie  name  of  penny  bride-ale,  a  prac- 
tice intended  to  assist  those  who  are  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of 
a  wedding- dinner .:(     In  some  parts  of  6ermany,  similar  superstitions 
customs  long  previuled.     On  making  an  additional  window  to  a  new 

*  Henry's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp  36N2-3-4. 

f  Bfallet*s  Northern  Antiq.  chap.  iv.     Antiquarian  Repertory, 

t  Supplemental  voL  Encyc.  Brlfluiiilca. 
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buUduig,  or  altering  on  old  one,  wm  the  Fensterbier  (window-beer), 
a  festivity  of  drinking  and  dancing.  At  the  dinner  after  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism,  the  mother  was  presented  by  the  male  sponsor  with 
a  glass  of  wine  and  a  piece  of  money,  to  reUeve  her  from  the  beer- 
soup,  the  8<d6  aUment  which  she  was  permitted  to  taste  dm-ing  her 
confinement.  At  the  churching  of  wonfen,  was  also  a  bobzing-match 
termed  Karkbier  (church-beer),  and  weddings  had  their  concomitant 
indulgences,  though  not  designated  by  any  particular  name.  Funeral 
solemnities  were  attended  with  the  Grabbier  (sepulchral-beer),  mak 
potations  apfiearing  to  hare  formed  an  essential  part  of  all  ceremonial 
ohsenrances.*  At  the  feasts  and  entertainments  given  in  England  in 
those  times,  the  aiMiumption  of  ale  and  wine  was  very  eonsiderable. 
Three  hundred.tuivs  of  ale  and  one  hundred  tuns  of  wine  were  con* 
sumed  at  the  i^ataJlation  of  Qeorge  Neville,  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
the  year  1466*  Muck  of  the  wine  on  those  occasions  was  warmed 
and  mixed  with  spiceries^  and  used  at  breakfast,  as  weB  as  at  other 
meals.  Great  families  took  four  meals  a  day,  breakfast  at  seven^ 
dinner  at  te%  supper  at  fevr,  and  livery,  a  meid  now  unknown, 
between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening.  Thiey  sat  at  dinner  fromten 
in  the  morBing  till  one  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  indulgence  three  of 
the  best  hours  of  the  day  were  wantonly  consumed.  The  side-boards 
were  always  well  supplied  with  beer,  ale,  and  wines,  which  were 
served  in  pewter  and  wooden  cups.  A  quart  of  beer  and  a  quart  of 
wine  for  two  indiTiduals  were  the  aHowance  at  the  morning  repast ; 
and  at  the  liveries,  or  evening  collations,  a  gallon  of  beer  and  a  quart 
of  wine.  The  custom  among  shop-keepers,  mechanics,  and  labourers, 
was  to  breakfast  at  eght^  dine  at  nine,  and  sup  at  six. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  ale  was  so  common  in  England,  that  it 
was  used  at  breakfast  in  conjunction  with  animal  food  with  the  same 
familiarity  that  tea  is  now  used  with  bread  and  butter.  Houses  for 
the  sale  of  this  beverage  were  first  licensed  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Sixths  by  an  act  of  the  5th  and  Sth  of  that  monarch. 
In  IfiOd,  by  a  statute  of  James  the  First,  the  power  of  licensing  inns 
and  aleholises  was  granted  by  letters  patent  to  certain  individuals,  in 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  victualler  could  sell  less  than  one  full 
quart  of  the  best  ale  for  one  penny,  and  two  quarts  of  the  smaller  boH 
for  the  same.  In  1643,  in  the  reijn  of  Charles  the  First,  a  tax  was 
laid  for  the  ensuing  year  on  beer  and  ale,  calling  it  by  a  new  name 
JSxcisCf  a  word,  some  say,  borrowed  from  the  Belgic  ticcussey  which 
signifies  tribute, 

*  X^ettors  firom  Mecklenbuiig  and  Holatein,  by  George  Downes,  Srv 
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At  greal  abmes  were  at  first  comn^tted  under  tlie  mode  by  wbicii 
this  branch  of  reyenue  was  collected,  it  was  soon  after  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  that  of  the  other  branches  of  excise.*  This  duty, 
however,  was  not  very  productive,  as  appears  from  an  abstract  of  the 
money  raised  in  England  for  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  vie-  from 
November  the  8d,  1640,  to  November  the  5th,  1659,  during  which 
the  whole  amount  of  wine-licenses  is  rated  at  £312,200.  In  1663, 
the  amount  was  £20,000  ;  in  1688,  £lO,OOO.t  About  lliis  period, 
the  ale  and  beer  brewed  in  England  came,  on  an  average  of  some 
years,  to  4,950,413  barrels  of  strong,  and  2,254,006  barrels  of  small 
beer  annually.  In  the  year  1691,  the  quantity  brewed  by  the  common 
brewers  in  the  city  of  London  and  its  suburbs,  amounted  to  1,222,764 
barrels  of  strong  beer  and  ale,  and  865,831  barrels  of  small  beer. 

The  duty  upon  these  articles  being  doubled  in  that  year,  it  set 

a  number  of  private  brewers  to  work,  which  so  afiected  the  licensed 

brewers,  that  in  the  year  1695,  the  annual  quantity  of  strong  beer 

and  ale  was  reduced  to  909,299  barrels,  and  the  small  beer  to  813,824 

barrels.     In  1 724,  the  quantity  of  strong  beer  brewed  in  London  and 

the  neighbourhood  was  1,172,494  barrels,  and  of  small  beer  789^95 

barrels,  while  in  the  whole  kingdom  the  strong  beer  was  computed  at 

4,075,871,  and  the  small  beer  at  2,465,695  barrels-J     For  further 

satisfaction  the  reader  may  consult  the  Tables  in  the  Addenda  in 

wluch  he  will  find  an  account  of  the  beer  and  ale  brewed  in  England, 

for  certain  periods  from  the  year  that  the  excise  on  that  article  was 

put  under  the  management  of  Commissioners  in  the  time  of  James 

II.,  and  embracing  portions  of  the  reign  of  William  III,  Anne,  George 

I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  William  IV-     In  1822,  there  were  in  London 

98  brewers  and  37  licensed  victuallers,  who  brewed  2,000,932  barrels, 

of  which  1,673,603  were  strong,  and  327,329  table  beer.§     In  the 

rest  of  England  were  1488  brewers  and  20,575  licensed  victuallers, 

who  brewed  5,547,875  barrels,  of  which  4,345,015  were  strong,  and 

1,202,860  table  beer.     From  the  5th  January,  1829,  to  5th  January, 

1830,  there  were  brewed  in  the  London  district  1,521,064  barrels  of 

strong,  and  261,824  of  table  beer;  while  in  the  country  there  were 

made  4,483,724  barrels  of  strong,  and  1,1 18,643  of  table  beer.||    The 

number  of  brewers  in  London  in  1836,  were  106  conmion  brewers, 

•  Sinclair's  Hist.  Revenue,  p.  208.  f  Ibid.  pp.  261,  268. 

{  Maitland's  History  of  London. 

§  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  571,  Sess.  1823. 

I  Pari.  Paper,  No.  191,  25th  March,  1823. 
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and  25  rictaallers,  with  130  persons  licensed  for  general  sale ;  who 
brewed  all  they  sold.  In  London  and  throughout  England,  the 
eonsumption  of  malt  was : — 

TEARS.  BUSHELS.  BUSHELS. 

1832,  London  4,462,915  England  25,884,159 

1833,  4,777,134  26.796,973 

1834,  5,392,244  28,944,753 

1835,  ^  5,404,682  29,897,333 

1836,  5,907,951  30,921,797* 

In  the  whole  of  England,  for  the  year  1836,  there  were  2,099 
licensed  brewers.  The  victuallers  were  54,551,  besides  36,536  victual- 
lers licensed  to  sell  on  the  premises,  with  4,118  victuallers  licensed 
not  to  sell  on  the  premises. 

The  use  of  malt  liquor,  some  are  of  opinion,  was  not  introduced  inta 
Bngland before  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  in  whose  reign  the  breweries, 
or  beer-houses,  as  they  were  then  termed,  were  twice  put  down  hy 
the  legal  authorities,  either  for  selling  without  license  or  for  making 
the  liquor  too  weak.  By  an  act  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1532,  only  two 
descriptions  of  beer,  strong  and  double,  were  permitted  to  be  manu-< 
factnred,  the  strong  fixed  at  6s.  8d.  and  the  double  at  38.  4d.  the 
barrel.  The  public  demand  increasing  yearly,  induced  the  brewers  to 
advance  their  prices  contrary  to  the  statute,  so  that  in  1591,  the 
government  ordered  that  the  brewers  should  seU  at  the  prices  fixed 
by  law.  The  Brewery  Company  which  was  incorporated  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.  1438,  remonstrated  on  the  hardship  of  being  obliged  to 
dispose  of  an  article  at  a  rate  far  below  its  value,  every  material 
employed  having  considerably  increased  in  price  from  the  time  of 
passing  the  statute.  Notwithstanding  the  enactment,  the  consump- 
tion continued  to  increase,  and  during  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  export 
of  beer  had  become  a  valuable  branch  of  commerce.  The  Queen 
herself,  in  her  right  of  purveyanecy  a  prerogative  then  inherent  in  the 
crown,  caused  considerable  quantities  of  beer  so  obtained  to  be  sold 
on  the  continent  for  her  own  emolument. 

The  sovereigns  of  England  had  the  prerogative  of  purchasing 
necessaries  for  the  support  of  the  royal  family  at  an  appraised 
value,  even  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor.  This  inquisit<Mrial 
privilege  was  known  by  the  names  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption  ; 
but  it  became  at  length  so  disagreeable  to  the  people,  that  the  right 
was  abolished  and  the  Excise  ytka  established  in  its  stead  by  the  Long 

•  Vide  ParliamenUry  Paper,  1837. 
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Pftrliament  in  1643,  and  afterwards  made  hereditary  to  tlie  crown.* 
This  import  is  supposed  to  have  heen  originally  planned  by  a  Mr.  Pim, 
and  was  at  first  laid  on  spirits  only.  The  customs  were  also  an 
ancient  prerogative  of  royalty,  and  at  first  consisted  of  small  sams 
paid  for  the  accommodationof  warehouses,  weights,  and  measures,  with 
some  small  duties  levied  as  fines  and  tribute  for  the  liberty  of  traffick- 
ing. Besides  these  means  of  subsistence  for  the  regal  household,  in 
some  of  the  early  reigns,  deficiencies  were  frequently  supplied  by 
tyrannical  exactions,  and  by  a  voluntary  contribution  entitled  a 
benevolence.  Edward  I.,  when  about  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France, 
had  recourse  to  the  latter  expedient,  and  summoned  the  wealthiest 
persons  in  his  dominions  tliat  he  might  obtain  suflicient  assistance. 
The  money  raised  in  this  way  was  sometimes  very  considerable,  for» 
being  given  spontaneously,  it  was  often  munificent*  Interesting  inci- 
dents are  related  respecting  such  donations.  Among  these,  it  is 
stated,  that  the  monarch  just  mentioned,  applied  personally  to  a  rich 
widow^  who,  though  advanced  in  years,  was  so  charmed  by  his  agree- 
able manners  and  handsome  person,  that  she  answered  his  request 
saying,  "  By  my  troth,  for  thy  lovely  countenance  thou  shalt  have 
£20 !" — With  which  the  king  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  gave  the 
old  lady  a  kiss,  and  she  was  so  delighted  with  this  mark  of  royal 
eondescension  that  she  added  £20  more  to  the  benefaction.  Though 
Benevolences  were  annulled  by  Richard  IIL  yet  Henry  VII.  endea- 
voured to  raise  money  by  that  impost. 

The  duty  first  imposed  on  beer  in  1660,  by  the  12th  Charles  II., 
and  granted  to  him  for  life,  was  two-shillings  and  six-pence  per  barrel 
for  strong,  and  six-pence  for  table-beer,  at  the  same  time  that  a  duty 
was  laid  on  wine  as  well  as  on  wine  licenses:  this  revenue  was  fiumed 
till  1684,  when  it  was  placed  under  Commissioners*  For  some  years 
previous  to  that  time,  it  was  managed  by  George  Darkwood  and 
partners.  In  1688,  the  excise  on  this  article,  dear  of  all  deductions, 
amounted  to  £666,383.1  By  the  5th  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1694, 
the  duties  were  raised  to  four-shillings  and  nine-pence  on  strong,  and 
one-shilling  and  three^pence  on  table  beer ;  but  the  products  were 
not  so  great,  and  they  afterwards  continued  to  fluctuate  according  to 
the  change  of  the  duties.  The  increase  of  population  and  the  habits 
of  the  people  have  now  rendered  the  consumption  of  this  beverage 
prodigious,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  duty  was  lOs.  on  every  barrel 
exeeeding  16s.  and  2s.  on  every  banrel  of  16s.  or  under,  the  net 

•  Sinclair's  Histoiy  of  the  Public  Rerenue  of  the  Britich  Empire,  p.  34. 
f  History  of  the  Revenue,  p.  28 J. 
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amount  ef  rerenne  for  the  year  1821  caihe  to  £2,549,020  18g.  9^,* 
aod  the  arenige  annual  produce  for  the  eight  succeeding  years  was 
£3,259,439. 

In  1504)  ale  was  sold  in  England  at  dd.  per  gallon,  and  it  was  about 
twenty  yean  aflfcer,  that  h4)ps  were  introduced,  wfaidi  erent  is  thus 
notioed  by  one  of  our  writers : — 

''Sops,  reformation,  bays,  and  &e«r. 
Game  into  England  all  in  one  year." 

Another  versidn  of  this  distich  is, — 

"  Hops  and  turkeys,  carp  and  1)6er, 
Came  into  England  all  in  a  year." 

Which  latter  is  considered  the  more  correct.  As  the  first  rersion  in 
which  allnsion  is  made  to  the  Reformation,  would  fix  the  introduction 
of  hops  to  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  this  error  seems  palpable,  the  use 
of  this  plant  in  brewing  being  well  known  long  before,  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients  as  a  preservative  of 
beer,  nor  have  we  airy  account  of  their  havmg  employed  any  other 
substance  as  a  substitute. 

Hops  were  used  by  the  brewers  in  the  Netherlands  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  and  the  use  of  them  in  malt  liquor  was  brought 
into  England  from  Aj'tois.  Some  say,  though  perhaps  incorrectly, 
that  this  circumstance  first  gave  that  drink  the  name  of  beer,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  softer  and  more  andent  malt  liquor  called  aie. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  beer,  as  a  beverage  from  malt,  was  known  and 
used  under  that  name  long  before  ;  for,  previous  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest, brewing  was  a  business  of  some  consequence  in  Liondon.  The 
word  ale  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  ecUe,  and  beerf  according  to  some 
philosophers,  is  from  the  Welsh  bir  ;  but  its  natural  origin  appears  to 
be  from  berey  the  Celtic  term  for  barley,  the  grain  from  which  it  was 
first  produced.  The  planting  of  hops  was  prohibited  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  brewers  were  forbidden  to  use  them  in  ale  by  an 
^ict  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  6th  year  of  Edward  Vl.f  privileges 
were  granted  to  hop-groundsy  and  lands  were  set  apart  for  their 
cultivation,  so  that  their  praises  were  celebrated  by  a  poet  in  the 
following  couplets : — 

**  The  bop  for  his  profit  I  thus  do  exalt. 
It  strengtheneth  drink  and  it  flavoureth  malt ; 
And  being  well  brewed,  long  kept  it  will  last. 
And  drawing  abide,  if  you  draw  not  too  fast.'*:( 

•  Park  Paper.  ^  SkC  Edw.  6,  c.  5. 

X  Tusser's  630  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,  1567. 
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la  th«  rdgn  of  Jamea  I^*  bops  were  adtimted  to  Mine  extent  id 
England,  bat  not  in  such  qaantity  as  to  tupply  the  demand*  8iBce,ni 
1608,  a  statute  was  passed  against  the  importatioa  of  bad  hops.  The 
great  supply,  however,  was  drawn  from  abroad  until  1690,  wbeB,to 
increase  the  home  plaotations,  a  duty  of  20s.  fear  cenUcver  and  aboTe 
all  other  charges,  was  pat  opon  what  was  imported ;  and  in  1710,  the 
duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  was  imposed  upon  all  bops  reared  in 
England,  and  three-pence  on  foreign  hops.t  Haring  been  so  circnin- 
stantial  in  the  history  of  hops,  it  may  be  natorally  enqaired  id  vliat 
service  they  are  in  brewing,  and  what  was  sabstitated  for  them  pre- 
rious  to  their  introdaction.  The  answer  requires  little  resesrcL 
Experience  has  proved  the  salutary  effecte  of  bitters  on  our  digestire 
organs ;  and  hence  the  use  of  hops  in  malt  liquors,  as  they  seem  to 
diminish  their  noxious  effects,  prevents  them  from  becoming  war, 
invigorates  the  stomach,  and  promotes  digestion.  Valuable  as  they 
are  in  malt  liquors  has  been  found,  yet,  like  the  introduction  of  any 
novelty,  they  were  opposed,  and  in  particular  by  the  citisens  of  London, 
in  a  petition  to  parliament  as  a  nuisance,  in  common  with  Newcastle 
coal.  The  one  as  spoiling  the  taste  of  the  drink  and  endangeringthe 
health  of  the  people,  the  other  as  offending  by  its  disagreeable  meU 
and  injurious  effects.f  Previous  to  the  use  of  hops,  ground-ivy,  csl^^ 
alehoof  or  tunhoof,  (glechoma  hederacea)  was  generally  employed  for 
preserving  beer.  The  ale,  says  Parkinson,  in  his  Theatmm  Botani- 
cum,  published  in  1640,  which  our  forefathers  were  accustomed  to 
drink,  was  a  thicker  drink  than  beer,  but  left  off  since  hops  ^^re 
added,  as  they  altered  the  quality  and  made  it  more  healthful  io  pre- 
serving the  body  from  the  repletion  of  gross  humours  which  the  ale 
engendered.  The  hop.  (humulus  lupulusj  as  an  ingredient  in  oor 
malt  liquors,  is  found  to  possess  in  itself,  elements  of  actirity  whicH 
other  materials  that  have  been  employed  in  its  stead,  do  not  possesBi 
combining  the  properties  of  astringency,  bitterness,  and  aroma-  Be- 
sides narcotic  and  diuretic  principles,  it  imparts  to  the  beverage 
tonic  quality  and  an  agreeable  flavour,  modifying  the  bitterneas  with 
a  warm  and  stimulant  property.  The  application  of  this  vegetable  tf 
to  remove  from  the  beer  the  active  principle  of  its  fennentetion,  f(^ 
which  purpose  a  certain  quantity  of  hops  is  boiled  with  the  wort, 
before  it  is  set  to  ferment,  and  no  other  material  has  yet  been  io^ 
capable  of  supplying  its  place,  as  its  essential  oil  conveys  »  P^^**"^ 

*  Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  242. 

f  Annexe.  13. 
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flavour,  and  prerents  tbe  fluid  from  mnning  into  the  acetous  or  putrid 
fermentation.  The  brewers  about  Paris  are  said  to  use  buxinia,  (an 
extract  from  boxwood,)  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  and  which  is  said  to 
possess  a  powerfal,  bitter,  and  sudorific  principle.  Quassia  and  other 
bitter  materials  that  have  been  tried  to  supply  the  place  of  hops,  are 
both  hot  and  unpleasant,  and  as  they  contain  no  saccharine  noatter  to 
produce  spirit  through  the  vinous  fermentation,  they  add  nothing  to 
the  real  strength  or  richness  of  the  liquor ;  besides,  they  are  wholly 
destitute  of  the  aromatic  flavour  which  the  hops  impart,  and  incapable 
of  communicating  that  fine,  full,  and  bitter  quality,  so  much  prized  by 
the  lovers  of  beer,  ale,  and  porter.  Quassia,  a  tree  of  Guiana,  and 
so  called  in  honour  of  a  drunken  doctor,  a  negro  named  Quassia,  who 
discovered  the  virtue  of  the  wood  in  coring  malignant  fevers,  is  a  bad 
substitute  for  hops;  for  though  sufficiently  bitter,  it  wants  astringency, 
and  other  properties,  particularly  those  which  are  sufficient  to  precipi- 
tate the  vegetable  mucilage  or  gluten.  Gentian  is  little  better,  though 
it  has  been  used  in  this  way  from  a  remote  period.  This  plant  is 
said  to  have  received  its  name  from  Gentius,  King  of  Illyria,  who 
first  discovered  its  medicinal  qualities  167  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  O>mmon  mugwort  (artemisia  vulgaris)  and  water  trefoil  (meny' 
anthes  trtfolicUa^)  have  also  been  tried  and  found  equally  deficient  in 
the  hop  principle. 

Wormwood,  before  the  hop  acquired  so  much  estimation,  was 
employed  as  a  preservative  for  ale  and  beer  ;  many  preferred  the 
flavour  it  imparted  to  that  given  by  the  hop.  The  French  distil  it, 
and  manufacture  it  into  a  liqueur  that  is  greatly  admired,*  but  its 
value  as  a  bitter  in  malt  drink  can  never  supersede  the  virtue  of  the 
hop.  Horehound  has  also  been  made  use  of  as  a  succedaneum  when 
hops  were  dear.  Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  there  are 
many  plants,  which  yielding  bitter  astringent  juices,  are,  or  might  be, 
substituted  for  hops.  In  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  heath  (erica^)  and  common  broom  were  used  in  some  places, 
and  aire  still  occasionally  employed  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  certain 
parts  of  France  and  Germany,  nothing  but  broom-tops  is  resorted  to  ; 
and  in  Guernsey,  the  ieucrium  scordonia  serves  perfectly  well  to 
answer  the  intention.  English  hops  are  accounted  preferable  to 
those  of  the  Continent,  as  they  possess  more  gallic  acid  and 
tannin.^      Kent,  which  has  been  denominated  the  hopgarden  of 

•  The  Japanese,  according  to  Thunberg,  (vol.  iii.  p.  71)  use  the  leaves  of  worm- 
wood for  tinder.  They  are  so  prepared  as  to  form  a  material  of  a  brownish 
colour,  which  is  easily  ignited. 

f  Paris's  Fharmacologia,  voL  i  p.  3 1 U 
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England,  »  oonidered  to  yidd  tke  best.  Among  these  is  a  peeoKar 
qiecies  iimdi  esteemed  by  porter-brewersy  and  b  the  prodaoe  of  the 
Hummhis  Genmanicusj  a  plant  well  known  in  other  paits  of  E/anfe. 
As  a  snbstitnte  for  hops,  a  bitter  wood  was,  at  oniTtime,  in^ported 
from  Jamaica,  particolarly  when  there  was  a  scarcity^  which  was  sold 
so  high  as  £80  the  ton;  but  being  vastly  inferior  to  hops,  the  goren- 
■lent  pvt  sodi  a  duty  on  it,  that  it  operated  as  a  prohibition*  Though 
some  brewers  use  birch-baik,  and  others  tibat  of  the  common  oak, 
CQmereus  GaliusJ  yet  it  is  not  for  the  pfesenration  of  the  drink,  hot 
because  Aese  materials,  containing  much  tannin  and  other  astringent 
matter,  imbue  the  liquor  with  a  rough,  bitter  flavour  essential  to  its 
oompotttion*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  either  from  want  of  knowing 
how  to  obtain  the  right  fiavour  from  malt  and  hops,  or  frtmi  avarice  and 
to  vend  a  spurious  for  a  genuine  artide,  many  brewers,  regardless  of 
tile  laws,  use  deleterious  ingredients,  either  for  the  sake  of  colour, 
taste,  or  strength,  or  to  economise  malt  and  hops.  Spanish  liquorice 
pt^^erly  employed,  gives  colour,  flavour,  and  richness.  Coceulu* 
Indicuty  or  what  is  called  the  hlaek  extract  made  horn  the  berries, 
whidi  gives  a  fictitious  strength  highly  pemicions,  causes  head-ache, 
and  other  dangerous  affections.  Nux^^vamitay  a  species  of  poison,  and 
the  berry  of  a  tree  indigenous  to  Ceylon  and  theCoromandel  coast,  is 
also  used.  Dr.  Fleming  says,  that  the  Hindoos  of  Uffer  India  are 
inthehaUt  of  adding  it  in  the  process  of  the  distillation  of  arrack ;  and 
Roxburg,  in  his  Botany,  says  that  it  is  added  in  order  to  render  the 
spirit  more  intoxicating.  The  fruit  from  Which  the  seeds  or  real 
Nux*vomica  of  the  dbops  is  obtained,  is  about  the  sine  of  a  large 
apple,  having  a  round,  smooth,  hard,  shell  of  a  rich  orange  cc^our. 
When  ripe  it  contains  a  soft  jelly-like  pulp,  containing  the  seeds  frcnn 
two  to  £v0  in  number,  which  are  flat,  neariy  round,  an  inch  broad, 
and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  psJp  is  considered 
perfectly  harmless,  as  it  is  eaten  eagerly  by  many  sorts  of  Inrds,  and 
the  root  is  used  for  the  cure  of  native  intermittent  fevers,  and  the 
bite  of  venomous  snakes :  such  is  the  drug  which  is  too  often  incau- 
tiously used  by  some  of  our  brewers  I  Capncum^  a  very  hot  pepper, 
although  employed  to  give  warmth  and  briskness  to  the  liquor,  is  not 
deleterious,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wholesome,  and  a  safe  corrective  ai 
flatulency.  Salt  of  steel,  and  sul[^uite  of  iron  (copperas^)  are  impro« 
perly  substituted  for  this  ingredient,  and  have  the  efleet  of  giving  a 
fine  head  and  colour  to  porter.  Grains  of  paradise^  as  well  as  capsi- 
cum, either  in  their  natural  state,  or  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated 
tincture,  are  used  for  imparting  pungency  to  beer.  Ginger-root^ 
coriander'seed,  and  orange'peel^  are  employed  as  flavouring  sub- 
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stances  (,  tOum,  and  totnetraieft  mlofviinoi,  «re  reM>r«ed  io  for  ite 
purpose  of  giving  it  tiie  relish  of  «ge. 

Hopa  yidW  a  csrop  of  great  iincertaint^r,  and  are  attended  witk  maoh 
riak  to  llie  oentraetor,  for  wkkh  reason  althoogh  this  pkmt  appears  to 
giro  enoeiffagement  to  agrieidtiirists,  from  the  fact  of  46,662  j^*  aores 
ef  land  h^g  devoted  to  its  growth  in  Englaiidy  yieiding  at  an  average^ 
2O,OM,0001hs.annaally,  yet  there  knight  He  policy  in  giving  up  the  duty 
en  it  altogether,  as  this  measure  might  induce  brewers  to  ^ploy 
nolliing  else  in  the  luanu&cture  of  their  beer^  which  they  have  often 
been  competed  to  do  £rom  the  Ingh  impost^  at  least  that  has  been 
nrged  as  a  reason  for  doing  so.  The  duty  on  hops,  previous  to  die 
year  1801,  was  only  a  penny  per  pound,  or  9s*  4d.  the  cwt^  but  sinoe 
that  date  it  has  been  two-pence  a  pound,  or  189.  8tf.  the  cwt.  The 
gross  of  this  artide  for  1821  was  £241,803.  4f.  ^d.  and  the  net 
amount  £221,372.  Us.  ll^^^.f  In  1831,  there  were  43,500  acres  of 
liops  under  cultivation,  and  the  average  of  the  duty  for  that  and 
tiie  preceding  year  was  £280,182.  In  18d5»  thd  duty  averaged 
£409,055  18;  2<;. 

The  trade  in  nudt  liquor  in  England  employs  an  immense  ciqpita], 
since,  besides  what  is  consumed  in  the  country,  large  shipments  are 
annually  exported.  In  a  Table  in  the  Addenda,  in  whidi  the  ejqK>rts 
to  India  and  China  are  stated,  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  quan* 
titles  of  this  commodity  sent  to  those  countries.  The  following  is 
the  aggr^^te  of  the  exports  of  strong  beer  to  different  parts  of  the 
world  for  ten  years,  vis.  :-^ 

TEABS.  BARBELS.  YBABS.  TimS. 

Imperial  measure. 

1826 63,013  1831 8,884 

1827 42,602  1832 11,830 

1828 69,471  1833 11,629 

1829 71,842  1834 10,405 

1830 , 74,902  1835 12,880 

The  brewing  of  porter,  a  driiik  which  <^efiy  differs  from  ale  and 
beer  by  being  made  with  higher  dried  malt,  commenced  some  time 
about  the  year  1722.  It  was  then  the  common  practice  in  tayems  to 
can  for  a  pot  of  hetlf-aMd-halfy  me«iing  half  ale  and  half  two-penny» 
sometimes  an  equal  portion  of  ale,  beer  and  two-penny  was  demanded 
called  three  threads.  To  avoid  all  this  trouble  of  drawing  these 
liquors  from  their  respective  casks^  a  person  of  the  name  of  Harwood 

*  Pari.  Paper,  1822,  Ka2S2. 
t  Finance  Accounts,  1822,  p.  48^ 
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formed  die  plan  of  brewing  a  drink  thai  would  answer  every  pmpoee, 
and  partake  of  the  same  flayonr  nnited.  He  effected  his  object,  cit- 
ing the  beverage  erUtre^  or  entire  butt,  because  it  was  taken  from  one 
butt  or  vessel ;  and  from  being  purchased  by  porters  and  such  like 
penons,  it  was  ever  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  oi porter. 
In  the  manu^tureof  this  liquor,  the  English  have  not  been  excelled 
by  any  other  nation,  although  it  is  imitated  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe.  Popular  opinion  will  have  it  that  the  wate  r  of  the  Thames 
is  superior  to  any  other  for  the  making  of  porter,  but  Mr.  Richardson 
alleges  that  this  is  a  mistaken  idea  arising  from  vulgar  prejudice,  siaoe 
it  is  indisputable  that  other  water  makes  malt-drink  equally  good» 
and  some  of  the  principal  brewers  find  the  New  River  water  as  ser- 
viceable. The  specific  gravity  of  the  former  is  1000.3,  and  its  spissi* 
tude  1000.182,  while  the  specific  g^vity  of  the  latter  is  1000.8>  and 
its  spissitude  1000.344.* 

It  is  said  that  the  annual  quantity  of  porter  brewed  in  London 
exceeds  1,316,345  barrels  of  36  gallons  each ;  and  that  the  consump- 
tion of  porter  and  ale  in  that  metropolis  amounts  to  2,000,000  of 
barrels  and  upwards.  This  vast  supply  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
breweries  within  the  city,  which,  in  respect  to  siase,  style  of  building, 
and  ingenuity  of  operations,  are  not  surpassed,  nor  indeed  equalled  by 
any  other  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Some  idea  of 
their  magnitude  may  be  formed  from  the  brewery  of  Messrs.  Bar- 
clay, Perkins,  and  Co.,  once  the  property  of  Mr.  Thrale,  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  This  concern  occupies  a  space  of  about  ten  acres 
in  area,  and  the  buildings  which  contain  the  vats  are  of  extraordinary 
dimensions.  There  are  upwards  of  100  of  these  vessels  on  the  pre* 
mises,  the  average  content  of  each  being  4,000  barrels,  and  the  fer- 
menting tuns  are  also  so  capacious  as  to  contain  1,400  barrels  severally. 
There  are,  moreover,  three  copper  boilers  holding  respectively  150 
barrels.  The  machinery  of  the  establishment  is  worked  by  two  steam- 
engines,  one  of  which  is  twenty-two  horse  power,  and  the  produce  of 
the  liquor  is  from  3  to  nearly  400,000  barrels ;  while  the  malt  con- 
sumed in  a  year  exceeds  100,000  quarter^  and  the  hops  upwards  of 
3,000  bags.  It  gives  employment  to  at  least  200  persons  on  the 
premises  and  in  various  other  ways  to  almost  twenty  times  that 
number,  while  160  horses  belonging  to  the  proprietors  are  constantly 
engaged  in  conveying  materials  to  and  from  the  brewery.  As  a 
matter  of  novelty,  five  and  twenty  gentlemen  dined  in  one  of  the 
coppers,  and  when  they  had  retired,  fifty  of  the  workmen  went  into 

*  Vide  Treatise  on  Brewing. 
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it  and  regaled  themselves  at  the  same  table.     His  Majesty  Ge6rg6 
III.  partook  of  an  entertainment  in  a  similar  manner,  given  in  one  of 
the  tuns  in  Whitehead's  establishment,  which  was  conducted  on  a 
magnificent  scale  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  Royal  visitant.     This 
need  not  appear  incredible,  since  the  vats  in  these  concerns  are  of  most 
enormous  size.     One  fbr  holding  porter  in  Meux's  brewery  is  654 
feet  in  diameter,  and  25^  feet  in  idtitude,  containing  20,000  barrels, 
giving  a  surface  of  3,370  square  feet,  equal  to  a  room  of  58^  in  each 
of  its  lineal  dimensions,  and  competent  to  accommodate  nearly  100 
persons  at  dinner.     In  1 8 14,  one  of  the  large  vats  in  this  establishment 
burst,  from  which  the  porter  rushed  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the 
adjoining  streets  resembled  rivers,  and  the  surrounding  houses  were 
so  filled  with  the  liquor  that  eight  persons  were  drowned  amidst  the 
multitude  who  were  making  their  escape  from  its  ravages.   Domestic 
brewing  is  carried  on  throughout  the  country  in  various  degrees  of 
extension ;  the  farmers  brew  for  their  own  use  even  to  half  a  bushel 
of  malt.     The  manner  in  which  this  home  manufacture  is  conducted 
will  be  best  comprehended  by  the  following  detail  of  the  process  : 
The  apparatus  generally  consists  of  a  rum  puncheon  cut  into  two 
unequal  portions,  forming  vessels  of  different  capacities  ;  the  smaller 
serves  as  an  underback,  and  the  larger  for  a  mash-keive  and  ferment- 
ing tun.     Two  or  three  tubs,  about  the  size  of  mashing-tubs,  are 
employed  as  coolers  or  as  receivers  of  the  worts  from  the  keive.    The 
boiler  is  usually  either  a  large  pot  or  copper  cauldron.     The  keive  is 
set  in  a  block  or  stool  in  such  a  position  that  the  run  from  it  must  fall 
into  the  underback  from  the  spigot,  and  when  a  perforated  piece  of  tin  or 
copper  cannot  be  had  to  cover  the  hole  through  which  the  worts  run, 
a  bunch  of  birch-twigs  like  a  besom,  is  placed  over  it  to  prevent  the 
grain  from  being  carried  off  with  the  liquor.  During  this  preparation  for 
the  brewery,  the  water  for  washing  is  kept  boiling  in  tbe  copper  from 
which  it  is  poured  into  the  keive  in  sufficient  quantity  to  answer  for 
the  first  running.     The  necessary  heat  of  this  water  is  ascertained  by 
suffering  the  «team  to  subside,  so  that  a  person  looking  into  the  keive 
can  see  his  image  reflected  from  the  surface.    If  mashing  is  commenced 
at  a  greater  heat,  experience  has  shown  that  it  would  become  thick 
like  pudding  and  not  run  off.     When  the  water  in  the  keive  has  come 
to  the  temperature  just  stated,  the  malt,  consisting  of  about  three- 
fourths  or  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  quantity,  is  gently  poured  in,  being 
firet  well  bruised  between  cylinders,  the  person  in  attendance  taking 
care  to  mix  or  stir  it  briskly  while  throwing  it  in,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
^     getting  into  lumps.     Too  much  caution  in  this  respect  cannot  be 
observed,  as  nmch  of  the  extract  depends  on  the  proper  mixing  of  the 
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gram  wilk  the  water.     When  iksu  mixed  tHe  readoe  of  dry  mak  ia 
lighily  scattered  over  the  top  or  surface  of  the  keive,  and  then  the 
whole  is  corered  with  sacks  or  a  lid  to  preserve  the  hettt,  and  tke 
better  to  saturate  .the  malt*     I«  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
three  howr8>  at  the  end  of  which  the  spigot  b  drawn  partly  out  in 
order  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  liqnor  to  know  if  it  be  si^cieBtly 
fine ;  if  not,  farther  time  is  given»  and  it  is  successiv^y  tried  until  it 
is  found  to  be  quite  dear,  when  it  is  run  into  the  underbaek.     At  this 
stage,  the  hc^e,  censistijig  of  about  l^^lbs.  are  laid  loose  ekher  in  the 
vessel  or  in  a  bag>  while  the  walar  in  the  meantime  is  preparing  for 
n  second  mash.    The  heat  of  this  water  ought  to  be  ^  a  higher  d^^ee 
of  tempertt^ure  than  tbnt  used  in  the  first  mashing,  the  spigot  being 
secured  at  the  bottom  of  the  keive,  the  waiter  is  admitted  when  another 
mixing  takes  plaee.     The  keive  is  agsun  covered  and  allowed  to 
stand  about  two  hours:  during  this  operation,  the  produce  of  the  first 
brewing  is  kept  boiling  in  the  copper,  to  which  it  was  inunediately 
conveyed,  along  with  its  proportion  of  the  hops,  after  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  second  mashing.     In  order  to  ascertain  when  the  worts 
are  sufficiently  boiled,  a  small  quantity  is  taken  out,  and  if  flakes  are 
seen  to  be  suddenly  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  the  process  is  con- 
sidered completed ;  but  an  error  can  scarcely  take  place  by  its  boil* 
ing  too  mxfdh  fiw>  if  not  well  boiled,  the  liquor  will  never  appear  fine 
in  the  glass*     The  worts  of  the  second  mashing  being  collected,  are 
boiled  in  the  same  manner,  but  for  a  shorter  time,  as  there  is  less  glu- 
tinous matter  to  separate.    After  the  first  worts  are  boiled,  they  are 
strained  through  a  neve,  &c.     When  cooled  to  a  blood-heat,  a  small 
quantity  is  put  into  the  fermenting  tun  with  tl^e  addition  of  some 
barm.    As  soon  as  fennentation  commences,  the  worts  are  kept  adding 
in  small  quantities,  until  all  is  poured  into  the  tun.    Care  is  necessary 
to  jHreserve  the  fennentation  in  a  proper  state,  for  if  too  ccM,  it  would 
cease  altogether,  and  if  too  hot,  the  drink  would  be  fiat  and  without 
briskness,  but  if  properly  managed,  it  would  preserve  a  fine  body  and 
show  a  sparkling  in  the  glass :  about  sixteen  hours  accomplish  all 
the  purposes  of  fermentation  in  the  tun,  when  the  barm  at  the  toip  is 
^kimmedoff  and  the  liquor  drawn  into  a  barrel  previously  weHdeaosed 
and  dried*     The  barrel  should  be  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bung 
to  give  room  for  further  working,  and  it  should  be  filled  so  dose  to 
the  bungrhole,  that  all  impurities  should  get  leave  to  escape  through 
it.     A  small  quantity  ought  to  be  kept  out  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  in 
the  cask  occasioned  by  the  working.     When  the  fermentation  has 
subsided,  the  bung  should  be  merely  laid  on  the  bung-hole,  afterwards 
the  cask  slightiy  bunged,  lest  it  should  burst,  and  when  the  fermenta* 
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tion  hai  completely  ceased^  it  is  closely  bunged  ami  fit  for  driBking. 
The  produce  of  the  second  mashing  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
first,  bat  the  drink  is  considerably  inferior ;  if  a  third  mashing  take 
place,  some  add  a  conple  of  pounds  of  either  raw  sugar  or  molasses, 
which  prodnoe  a  tolerably  good  small  beer.  Allowing  a  bushel  and 
a  half  of  malt  to  cost  9s,  4d.  and  the  hops  employed  Is.  6d,^  the  amomt 
of  such  brewing  would  be  worth  lOs,  lOd^aad  taking  the  produce  at 
10  gallons  of  strong,  and  14  gallons  of  inferior  beer,  the  areri^f^e  price 
for  each  gallon  would  only  be  about  5^  per  gallon  for  a  good  and 
wholesome  beverage^  and  much  superior  to  what  is  to  be  had  in  the 
common  tarems  at  3d,  per  quart.  Another  mode  of  brewing  on  a 
email  scale  for  domestic  purposes  has  been  thus  described: — A  porter 
barrel  set  on  end,  having  the  upper  head  remored,  perforated  with 
gimlet  holes)  and  placed  on  bradcets  within  about  three  inches  of  the 
real  bottom.  Between  these  two  bottoms  a  cock  should  be  placed  to 
drain  off  the  li<pior.  Another  barrel  will  answer  the  purpose  of  an 
underback  to  receive  the  worts  as  they  run  o£&  A  tin  boiler  with  a 
cock  at  the  bottom,  covered  inside  with  a  grating  to  prevent  the  hops 
Irom  running  out,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  heating  the  liquor  for  the 
mash,  as  well  as  for  boiUng  the  hops.  Fifteen  gallons  of  boiling,  and 
five  of  cold  water,  are  to  be  thrown,  into  the  mash^tun,  to  which  two 
bushels  and  a  half  of  ground  malt  are  to  be  added.  Daring  these 
operations,  a  person  is  constantly  stirring  the  malt  and  water,  and 
should  continue  to  do  so  for  half  an  hour.  All  this  time  it  would  be 
well  to  keep  the  barrel  covered  with  some  folds  of  linen  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  heat.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  cock  may  be  opened 
by  degrees,  tiie  liquor  will  then  run  clearly,  and  when  all  has  been 
ran  off,  20  gallons  of  water  almost  boiling,  is  to  be  poured  over  the 
residuum  and  allowed  to  percolate,  so  as  to  wash  down  the  worts 
remaining.  The  total  amount  of  worts  obtained  may  be  reckooed  at 
23  gallons.  The  wort  is  then  to  be  boiled  for  about  twenty  minate% 
with  d^lbs.  best  hops,  then  drained  off,  cooled  to  about  blood-heat>  or 
98^  of  temperature,  when  after  the  infusion  of  a  quart  of  goc^d  yeast» 
the  fermentation  commences,  and  is  encouraged  till  its  completion. 
When  the  fermentation  shows  a  tendency  to  go  down,  the  liquor  is 
racked  off  into  a  cask  closely  bunged,  and  in  about  a  month  it  is  fit 
for  dnnking. 

In  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Warwickshire,  as  well  as>in  th# 
midland  counties,  it  is  a  common  practice  for  women  to  brewy  and 
many  of  them  follow  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  going  from  house  to 
house,  as  the  wants  or  the  calls  of  the  formers,  or  victuallers,  require* 
Tfaiahaa  been  the  practice  for  centuries: — whence  the  term  **  cUe-wives^** 
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M  recorded  ia  teyeral  of  the  old  ttatntes.  Those  w]io  are  ia  the 
praedce  of  coo«Uuit  hrewing,  whether  for  the  snppl j  of  their  owa  tap 
rooms  or  for  those  of  their  neighboora,  hare  oommodioos  appaiatos 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  thermonieter  and  other  scientific  instroments ; 
aad  brewing  in  England  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
perfection  unknown  in  other  countries. 

The  ingredients  for  making  a  good  strong  ke«[Hng  ale,  should  be 
in  the  following  proportions — 40  bushels  of  best  pale  malt  to  501bs. 
of  hops.  For  the  first  mash  10  barrels  of  water  at  172^  may  be  let 
on,  and  raked  for  half  an  hour,  water  at  180^  may  then  be  poured  in, 
so  as  to  pass  through  the  malt  and  to  wash  away  aU  the  worts  preri- 
ously  soaked  in  the  mash.  These  liquors,  when  bmled  down  with 
the  hops,  fermented  and  finished,  ought  to  produce  8  barreb  of  ale 
at  lOOlbs.  grarity  on  Dicas's  Saccharometer,  although  what  remains 
is  inferior  to  what  has  been  previously  obtained.  The  same  malt  and 
hops  will,  however,  serve  for  making  table-beer.  With  this  view,  a 
second  mashing  may  be  made  with  water  at  the  temperature  of  185^, 
and  even  a  third  mashing,  at  a  temperature  of  190^,  the  quantities 
being  such,  that  after  boiling  on  the  same  hops,  formenting,  and 
finishing,  there  will  be  12  barrels  of  beer,  at  dOlbs.  gravity. 

A  good  description  of  ale  may  be  procured  from  40  bushels 
of  prime  pale  malt  and  dOlbs.  of  good  hops.  The  temperature  at 
mashing  may  be  as  already  stated,  and  it  may  be  calculated  to  produce 
both  ale  and  beer.  In  this  case  12  barrels  of  ale  at  701bs  gravity,  and 
10  barrels  of  beer  at  301bs.  will  be  produced.  If  the  object  is  merely 
to  obtain  ale  at  701bs.  of  gravity,  the  quantity  produceable  will  be  14 
barrels.  If  table-beer  of  a  good  quality,  without  any  ale  is  required, 
the  quantity  of  materials  to  produce  30  barrels  of  finished  beer  would 
be  40  bushels  pf  malt,  251bs.  of  good  hops,  as  much  water  as  will 
produce  35  barrels  of  hopped  wort ;  and  this  will  finish  about  30 
barrels  of  beer.  In  calculating  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to 
produce  a  given  quantity  of  a  first  mash,  it  will  be  of  use  to  know 
that  an  imperial  bushel  of  ground  malt  absorbs  and  retains  about  6f 
imperial  gallons  of  wort. 

Burton  ale  is  in  high  estimation  for  both  strength  and  quality.  It 
is  made  from  the  palest  malt  and  best  hops,  having  a  gravity  so  high 
as  from  36  to  401bs.  a  barrel.  If  the  malt  be  not  very  good,  only  one 
mash  can  be  made  for  this  liqour ;  but  if  it  be  of  prime  quality,  two 
maslies  may  be  made,  not  losing  sight  of  the  g^eat  specific  gravity 
which  ought  to  be  produced.  The  heat  of  the  liquor  should  be  185^ 
or  190*^,  adding  5^  for  the  second  mashing.  If  only  one  brewing  is 
to  be  made,  the  wort  may  be  boiled  an  hour  and  a  quarter  j  if  two, 
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die  worte  slioiild  be  boiled  three  qnartera  of  an  hour  tot  the  first,  and 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter  for  the  leoond ;  keeping  constantly 
in  mind  that  long  boiling  is  injurious  to  the  colour,  a  property  of  nO 
small  recommendation  to  the  value  of  the  ale.  The  quantity  of  hops 
must  be  }lbs.  to  the  boshel  of  malt  raried  by  circumstances,  but  the 
more  hops  that  are  used  the  higher  will  be  the  colour  of  the  ale» 
During  the  process  of  fermentation  the  heat  should  be  about  75^,  and 
as  the  first  tenqierature  would  therefore  be  55  ^^  at  an  average  the 
quantity  of  yesast,  both  on  account  of  the  circumstances  and  the  great 
weight  of  the  wort,  should  not  be  less  than  jib.  to  the  barrel.  The 
excellence  of  Burton  ale  arises  not  only  from  the  use  of  the  best  malt 
and  hops,  bat  from  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  Water,  which  is  impreg« 
Bated  with  saline  particles  from  the  rocks  of  gypsumi  over  which  it 
flows. 

The  revenue  arising  from  the  breweries  of  England,  as  already 
noticed,  was  of  great  importance  to  the  st»te,  not  only  from  the  duty 
imposed  on  beer,  but  from  that  raised  on  malt,  of  which  such  immense 
quantities  are  annualfy  consumed  by  the  brewers.  In  the  year  ended 
6th  January,  1828,  the  number  of  bushels  of  malt  charged  with  duty 
was  25,096,337  ;  in  1829,  there  were  30,517,819;  and  in  1830^ 
there  were  28,428,074.*  The  duty  of  2s.  7d.  a  bushel  on  this  article 
for  the  three  years  in  question,  amounted  to  £10,209,621.  7s.  6d» 
averaging  £3,4034^07.  2s.  6d«  annually.  If  to  this  be  lidded  the  duty 
on  beer  for  one  year,  (taking  the  average  of  the  same  three  years) 
being  £3,087,716.  Os.  Id.,  the  yearly  aggregate  of  both  will  be 
£6,490,928.  2s.  7d.,  a  prodigious  revenue  levied  on  one  article  of 
agricultural  luxury* 

In  England,  the  malt  diarged  with  duty  after  the  abolition  of 
the  beer  duty,  was,  in— 

-SHBABS.  BV8HEI.8.  BUSBDBLS.  £. 

1831,  from  barley  32,963,470  bigg  38,680,157  duty  4,257,781 

1832,  do.  31,669,769  do.  40,492,339     do.  4,090,678 

1833,  do.  33,789,009  do.  42,735,480  do.  4,364,413 
1884,  do.  34,449,646  do»  4,449,745 
1835,  do.  36,078,855  do.  4,660,185 

Much  has  been  written  against  the  malt  duty,  as  pressing  on.  thd 
agricultaral  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  a  high  impost  on  it  may 
have  this  tendeney,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve,  but,  that  a  moderate 
duty  would  prove  injurious,  is  questionable*  It  is  argued  that  the 
present  chaige  on  malt  is  too  high,  and  that  a  much  greater  quantity 
would  be  eonaumed,  and  the  public  benefited  either  directly  or  indi« 

*  Pari*  Paper,  No.  183,  Slat  June,  1830. 
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reedy  by  a  reductioii.  The  demand  would  increase  the  price  of 
barley^  the  malster  make  greater  exertion8>  more  handi  would  be 
employed,  and  the  priee  of  Uboor  advanced  in  proportion. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  87  years  ended  in  1B28,  the 
malt  tax  brought  £135,700,000  into  the  treasury.  Before  the  late 
beer  duty  was  repealed,  the  malt  consumed  in  England  and  Wales 
was  ^  by  public,  and  -f  by  private  brewers.  As  a  principle  mun- 
tained  throughout  this  treatise,  that  high  duties  are  not  only  injnri* 
ous  to  the  interests  of  the  manufu^ture  on  wluch  they  are  imposed, 
but  also  to  the  revenue,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  duty 
under  consideration,  since  it  appears  that  in  17B7  the  jquantity  o£ 
malt  made  was  3,400,000  quarters ;  and  in  1828  the  quantity  numu- 
actured  ¥ras  3,100,000,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  £,800,000 
in  the  population  during  this  interval  of  40  years. 

The  regulations  under  which  the  present  malt  duty  is  levied, 
although  giving  considerable  privileges  to  the  malster,  are  still  mA- 
ciendy  vexatious,  and  often  place  character  and  property  at  the  merey 
of  designing  individuals.  A  low  duty  would  lessen  not  only  temp- 
tation to  evade  the  law,  but  induce  the  trader  to  act  with  faimefls 
and  put  him-les^  in  the  power  of  {>ersons  connected  with  his  oob- 
cems— 4he  results  to  4lie  revenue  would,  it  is^  confidently  maiBtained, 
be  proportionably  advantageous. 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  the  duty  oa 
beer  and  ale  was  repealed,  *  und«r  the  impression  of  afibrding  to  the 
people  a  cheap,  good,  and  wholesome  beverage,  and  relieving  them 
•from  a  tax  which  operated  against  their  industry.  Of  the  policy  of 
this  measure  much  has  been  argued  by  its  advocates  and  opponents; 
•flome  contending  that  while  it  aflPorded  satisfistction  and  saving  to  the 
consumers,  it  would  increase  the  use  of  the  beverage,  and  conse- 
quently augment  the  revenue  by  a  greater  consumption  of  malt.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  an  experiment  of  this  nature 
would  tend  to  deteriorate  ^e  article  by  placing  its  manufacture  in 
the  hands  of  men,  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  public,  in  the 
absence  of  the  regulations  under  which  it  wa9  governed,  which  required 
beer  to  be  made  from  malt  and  hops  alone,  by  substituting  raw  grain 
In  lieu  of  malt.  Both  arguments  are  deserving  of  serious  attention, 
but  perhaps  sufficient  data  have  not  yet  been  obtained  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  late  biU  to  enable  a.  just  estimate  to  be  formed  of  either 
its  salutary  or  injurious  consequences.  The  reader  may  form  a  judg- 
ment of  this,  by  a  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  malt  charged  before 
and  since- the  abolition  of  the  beer  duty,  as  previously  given. 

•  WiU.  !▼.  c.  5JU 
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To  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor  and  working  dasses  of  80ciet^» 
is  an  object  worthy  of  legishitive  interposition,  but  whether  permit- 
ting the  unrestrained  sale  and  use  of  beer  and  ale  will  tend  to  effect 
that  object  without  the  risk  of  demoralisation,  is  a  point  yet  to  be 
determined  by  escperience.  From  the  parliamentary  returns  of 
1831,  it  appears  that  5579  beer-houses  were  opened  under  tiie  new 
act  in  England  and  Wales,  while  the  number  of  licensed  public-houses 
was  45,624.  The  beer-houses  in  Wales  alone  were  1778,  equal  to 
nearly  half  the  number  opened  in  England,  being  3606,  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  the  increase  of  the  establishments  for  the  sale  of 
beer  had  multiplied  extensively  by  the  removal  of  the  former  restric- 
tions, and  consequentiy  afibrding  greater  opportunities  for  drinking 
and  irregularity.  As  to  the  financial  consideration  of  the  question 
and  the  benefit  which  the  abolition  of  the  beer  duty  has  conferred 
on  the  public,  it  might  be  contended  that  if  tiie  revenue  is  not 
likely  to  be  decreased  by  the  measure,  in  consequence  of  the  in-> 
creased  consumption  of  malt,  where  is  tke  substantial  advantage 
afibrded  to  the  public  when  the  burden  is  removed  from  one  article 
and  placed  on  another,  which  eventually  goes  by  an  indirect  way 
to  affect  the  consumer?  It  is  well  known  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grain  consumed  in  tiie  breweries  of  Great  Britain,  is 
drawn  from  foreign  countries;  hence  it  follows,  that  an  increase 
of  the  consumption  of  malt  b  an  increase  of  the  demand  for  foreign 
produce,  to  tiie  injury  of  the  home  agriculture.  But  adndtting 
that  the  grun  manufiftctured  is  of  domestic  growth,  is  not  ike 
abrogation  of  the  duty  on  beer  a  kind  of  bounty  for  its  con- 
sumption, to  the  injury  of  tiie  great  bulk  of  the  people  ?  for,  however 
&vourable  the  law,  as  it  stands,  may  appear  to  be,  as  regards  the 
consumers  of  malt  drink,  yet  cny  thing  that  will  enhance  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  must  militate  agtunst  the  industry  and  earnings 
of  the  gross  of  the  population.  Besides,  it  is  a  melandioly  reflection, 
that  a  temptation  and  a  facility  to  become  dissipated  should  be  put 
in  the  way  of  the  public ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  beer  bill  must 
greatiy  contribute  to  this  evil  consequence,  however  plausible  die 
reasoning  may  be  in  favour  of  the  moderation  of  the  people. 

Man  is  unfortunately  too  prone  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  appetite 
in  preference  to  those  of  reason ;  hence  the  irregularities  of  which  we 
have  too  often  to  complain  even  amongst  the  wiser  and  better  educated  ^ 
portions  of  society.  "  When  a  nation,"  sa3rs  Playfair,  "  becomes  th«r-r^ 
slave  of  its  revenue,  and  sacrifices  every  thing  to  that  object,  abuses 
that  favour  revenue  are  difficult  to  reform  ;**  but  salutary  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  can  never,  with  justice,  be  com- 
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plained  of  as  an  Hfipnumony  on  whidi  acoount  no  weH-wuiier  to  bis 
species  or  Ins  country  should  be  desirous  to  see  an  nnfimited  indul- 
gence in  whatever  would  tend  to  encourage  vice,  or  render  man  dther 
eontemptiUe  or  odious. 

When  the  duty  on  beer  existed  in  Ireland,  it  was  oonridered  aa 
mfiecting  the  comforts  of  the  people,  and  as  a  sort  of  oppression  on  the 
nation,  as  well  as  giving  encouragement  to  the  consumption  of  ardent 
spirits.  Witii  a  view  of  remedying  this  evil,  the  duty  was  repealed 
altogether ;  bnt  experience  has  shewn  that  none  of  the  anticipated 
consequences  followed,  nor  was  the  revenue  on  malt  thereby  increased, 
as  had  been  expected.  Whether  the  same  results  may  be  the  con- 
sequences of  the  present  measure,  time  alone  can  determine. 

The  revenue  raised  on  this  article  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
England,  and  the  regulations  under  which  that  revenue  was  collected, 
while  they  g^ve  protection  to  the  fair  trad^,  served  equally  to  ensure 
to  the  public  a  genuine  article.  As  matters  now  stand,  nothing  bat 
the  competition  of  trade  can  protect  the  public  from  the  avaridous 
malpractices  of  cunning  and  nefarious  manufacturers ;  and  since  we 
find  that  from  January  1827,  to  February  1831,  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  303  informations,  many  of  them  for  a  second 
offence,  against  persons  for  adulterations  in  beer,  of  which  nnmb«- 
only  13  were  acquitted ;  *  what  may  not  be  eiq^ected  when  the  trade 
is  without  any  1^^  restrictions^ 

In  Great  Britain,  the  partiality  for  malt  drink  has  been  more  exten- 
sive than  in  Ireland ;  and>  therefore,  the  people  would  hidl  any  mea- 
feure  as  a  boon  that  would  permit  them  a  freer  eiyoyment  of  long 
established  practices.  In  Ireland,  a  taste  for  ardent  ^irits  has  beea 
always  a  national  characteristic,  but  this  is  more  attributable  to  the 
inattention  of  the  legislature  than  to  any  peculiarity  of  the  nadvea 
either  in  taste  or  constitution.  The  Ei^lish  have  been  restricted 
almost  to  aprohifaition  in  the  use  of  every  other  beverage  except  that  of 
beer  and  ale,  but  that  their  taste  might  not  be  equally  inclined  witb 
that  of  their  Irish  brethren  to  a  more  potent  liquoi*,  is  mainly  to  be 
traced  to  the  vigilance  of  legislative  interference,  since  we  find  thai 
tiie  inhabitants  of  both  countries  are  alike  disposed  when  they  have 
equal  access  to  the  same  gratification. 

That  the  duty  upon  beer  affected  the  industrious  part  of  the  com- 
munity alone,  is  an  idle  assumption,  for  we  find  that  the  weight  of  any 
tax  j^enerally  faUs  upon  the  idle  consumer,  who  seldom  thinks  of 
making  compound  interest  on  the  money  he  might  employ  if  no  sudi 
tax  existed;  for  if  it  did  not  exist,  the  money  would  probaUy  be 

*  Pari,  paper,  No.  196  {  lOth  Feb.  1631. 
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wasted  in  the  purchase  of  a  more  expensive  gratification*  What  possi- 
ble evil  could  have  existed  by  the  continuance  of  the  beer  tax,  I 
have  yet  to  learn?  Would  less  beer  or  ale  be  consumed,  fewer  of  the 
fields  be  cultivated,  or  the  population  of  the  country  be  diminished  ? 
iEvery  person  is  able  to  answer  these  questions ;  in  short,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  duty  has  been  more  to  siffi  the  popular  clamour,  frequently 
the  result  of  inconsideration,  than  from  any  conviction  of  its  utility- 
^ther  to  the  state  or  to  the  community.     The  brewing  of  beer  wa» 
as  unrestricted  before  the  repeal  of  the  late  laws,  as  it  is  at  present, 
and  the  only  difference  it  makes  as  regards  the  trade,  is,  that  the 
visits   of  the  Excise  officer  are  not  so  obtrusive  as  formerly  on  the 
deleterious  manufacturer,  and  the  terrors  of  his  appearance  and  his 
power  to  inflict  penalties  for  misdemeanor,  no  longer    haunt  the- 
imagination,  nor  conjure  up  fear  to  the  guilty  heart.     Every  person, 
before  the  annulling   of  the  act,  had  liberty  to  brew  bear  and  ale, 
eather  for  domestic  use,  or  for  sale,  and  those  who  made  it  for  their 
awn  private  purpose,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  officers,  or  exdsa 
regulations,  so  that  the  fiberty  of  the  subject  is  nothing  bettered  by 
the  late  enactments. 

Though  beer  is  chieffy  made  from  barley>  yet  it  has  been  produced 
from  other  materiab  than  grain.  Ther field  beety  (mangold  wurzelj 
sometimes  caUed  the  root  of  scarcity ^  on  account  of.  its  esculent 
qualities,  has  been  successfully  employedin  this  way.  From  this  vege- 
table, ale  is  made  of  different  strengths  and  qualities.  A  good  drink 
is  obtained  from  ten  pounds  of  the  root  to  a  gallon  of  water;  but 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  gallon  make  a  better  beverage. . 

The  best  mangold  wurzel  ale  is  procured  from  a  portion  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  root,  to  one  third  of  malt.     The  method  observed  in  the 
process  is  to  cleanse  the  roots  well,  scrape  off  the  rind,  slice  them,  and 
boil  them  down  to  a  pulpy  consistence.     From  this,  the  liquor  is 
squeezed  out  till  not  a  particle  remains.     This  juice  is  then  boiled 
with  hops  in  the  ratio  of  six: ounces^ 'the  latter  to  niue  gallons  of 
the  former ;  yeast  is  then  added  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  liquor  is 
speedily  fermented.    Mangold  wurzel  is  also  used  in  distillation,  and 
an  act  has  been  passed  legsJizing  its  manufacture  into  spirits  i*  the 
red  species  is   the  most  common,  but  the  pale  yellow  sort  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  distiller  and  sugar-boiler  :  though  possessing  the  vinous 
prindple  in  a  considerable  degree,  yet  it  is  scarcely  half  so  productive 
in  that  respect  as  the  potato.     Mangold  Wurzel  requires  little  care 
in  its  cultivation,  and  from  its  value  to  fsu-mers,  is  daily  getting  into 
estimation ;  it .  grows  some  times  to  a  great  size ;  a  single  root  luur 

*  4  William  IV.  cap.  14. 
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been  known  to  weigli  SSlbs^  measure  30  indies  in  circnnifefeDoe* 
and,  inrliMKngr  the  top,  to  be  4  feet  in  heigbt. 

l^frmoeBeer^  wliich  is  a  common  drink  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  is  either  white  or  brown,  acemrding  as  sugar  or  molainyn  is 
employed  in  the  making.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark^  and 
America,  where  pines  abound,  this  liquor  is  made  from  adeooctiom 
of  the  leares,  rind,  and  bran<Aes ;  but  with  us  it  is  an  essenoeor  fluid 
extract  procured  by  boiling  the  shoots,  tops,  bark,  and  cones- of  the 
Scoldi  fir  (|niMtf4^/««fl!riff>  which  are  used  in  the  process.  A  solntioiL 
•f  any  of  the  natural  or  prepared  sweets,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
spruee9  makes  spruce  beer^  9prw»  ale^  or  even  ipmee  wime. 

Molasses  is  commonly  adopted;  sugar  is  preferable,  and  honey  is 
excellent*  Vaxioos.  recces  have  been  giren  for  the  manuiiM^ture  of 
this  beverage.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  correct 
standard: — To  8  gallons  of  boiling  water,  tempered  by  8  gallons  of 
cold  wat«r,  add  161bs.  of  treacle  fw  hrcwny  or  161bs.  of  lump  sugar 
for  whiU  spruce,  with  6  table-spoons  full  of  essence ;  mix  them  well 
together,  and  fennent  them  with  half-a-pint  of  barm  for  two  days  ; 
and  then  bottle  for  use.  A  weak  extract  of  malt  makes  a  good  spruce 
beer,  when  well  r^^olated  in  the  process.  The  Tirtues  of  this  liquor 
are,perhiqM,not  so  well  known  as  they  should  be;  it  may  therefore  be 
propw  to  obsenre,  that  all  preparations  from  spruce  are  warm,  stimu- 
lating, and  anti-scorbutic,  sweeteners  and  purifiers  of  the  blood, 
cleansers  and  healers  of  internal  ulcerations,  and,  like  other  bitters, 
strength^iers  of  the  vessels,  dissolvents  of  mucus,  and  expeDants  of 
calcareous  concretions :  hence,  in  long  voyages,  essence  of  spruce  is 
now  deemed  indispensable.  When  this  article  was  first  used  in  mak- 
ing a  beverage,  is  not  well  knowii;*  from  tiie  mildness  of  its  effects,  it 
has  attracted  less  of  that  notice  which  intoxicating  liquors  usually 
command :  while,  however,  its  medicinal  qualities  are  of  benefit  to  man, 
it  has  not  by  its  consequences,  depreciated  his  character,  or  lowered 
him  in  his  moral  dignity. 

The  manufacture  of  cider  in  England  is  of  some  importance,  and 
its  qualities  have  been  long  celebrated.  As  a  summer  drink,  it  is  in 
great  demand,  being  less  subtie  and  impetuous  than  wine,  possessing 
so  agreeable  an  acidity,  and  so  capable  of  allaying  thirst,  that  it  is 
accounted  superior  to  some  of  the  ales ;  besides,  it  does  not  cause 
flatulence,  and  serves  as  an  agreeable,  gentie  aperient,  very  salutary 
in  warm  seasons.  By  distillation  it  produces  a  good  spirit,  but  is 
seldom  converted  to  that  purpose,  in  consequence  of  its  acidity  ren- 
dering the  liquor  rather  disagreeable ;  but  this  is  greatiy  remedied  by 

•  Vide  page  480. 
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rectification.   In  Nomuuidy,  a  great  deal  of  cider  is  distilled,  some  of 
'wliich  is  sent  to  this  country  under  the  name  of  arrack,  or  some  other 
foreign  spirit,  according  to  the  way  it  has  been  flavoured.  The  inven- 
tion of  this  liquor  is  attributed  to  the   Normans*     As  however  the 
term  cider  was  applicable  to  aU  kinds  of  strong  liquors  except  wine, 
it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  its  invention  was  long  known  to  the  most 
an<nent  nations,  since  the  apple  is  spoken  of  in  several  parts  of  holy 
writ,  and  the  liquor  produced  from  it  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  Cider  is  alluded  to  by  Tertullian  and  St.  Augustine^ 
from  which  some  have  supposed  that  it  was  of  AMcan.  origin,  and 
brought  from  that-  continent  by  the  Carthaginians-into  Europe.   Its  in- 
troduction into  England  is  thought  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  ther 
conquest,  though  in  contradiction  to  this,  it  is  asserted  that  apples  were 
l^ntifnl  in  Britain  centuries  before  that  era;  and  Whittaker  says  the 
use  of  this  beverage  was  introduced  by  the  Romans.*     Like  many^ 
oHhet  inventions,,  the  exact  period  of  its  origin  cannot  be  determined 
la  this,  or  any  other  country.     No  nation  has  so  highly  appreciated 
the  value  of  cider  as  the  English ;  and  Phillips  has  immorlaliaed  its 
virtues  in  a  classical  poem  in  imitation  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  whicb^ 
Johnson  says, ''  need  not  shun  the  presence  of  the  original.*' 

In  dder,  the  aqueous,  oily,  and  vinous  principles  are  so  admirabl]^ 
blended,  and  the  wholeis  so  imbued  with  the  grateful  flavour  of  the 
lifid,  the  aroma  of  the  pidp,  and  the  bitter  of  the  seeds,  that,  when 
matured  by  time^  the  liquor  becomes  botb  delicious  and  wholesome. 
The  lovers  of  cider  say  that  those  who  drink  it  are  more  healthy  and 
strong,  and  have  better  complexions  than  persons  addicted  to  ale  or 
wines  and  according  to  Lord  Bacon  and  Dr.  Baynard,  it  promotes- 
longevity.  In. the  estimation  of  Sir  George  Baker,  it  possesses  such 
medicinal  qualities  that  drinking  it  in  large  quantities  has  been  known 
to  cure  several  persons  of  dropsy.f 

In  the  process  of  making  good  cider,  the  apples  should  be  assorted 
according  to  their  kinds,  and  the  degrees  of  ripeness,  and  left  for 
some  time  in  heaps.  They  should  afterwards  be  bruised  in  a  mill  or 
trough,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  open  vessels  a  day  or  two,  and  then- 
pressed  between  hair-cloths,  the  liquor  running  into  a  vat  or  large 
cask,  and  suffered  to  stand  there  until  fermented,  when  it  should  be 
drawn  o£P  and  placed  in  other  vessels  till  it  becomes  fine  and  dear ; 
and  lastly,  racked  off  and  kept  in  casks,  or  bottled  for  use.  A  per-- 
tion  of  brandy,  with  a>  little  flour  of  sulphur  infused,  renders  the 
liquor  purer  and  less  liable  to  grow  hard  and  sour. 

*  Hnt.  Manchester,  toL  i.  p.  321-2. 

t  Medical  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  1 772«r 
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Modern  csder^makeftf  toaceiTe  ituit  while  fenftenUtiofi^  is  g^e 
.forwardy  the  intredadion  of  a  moderate  proportion  of  migar  would 
greatly  tend  to  the  iinprevemeiit  o£  the  liquor  On  the  pHudple  that 
the  French  recommend  amelioration  of  their  harsher  wku^  by  a  similar 
mixture  during  fermentation.  This,  it  is  thought,  While  it  strengthena 
the  body  of  the  drink,  imparts  to  it  a  peculiarly  rich  quality. 

A  similar  praotiee  is  oomraon  in  Burgundy*  and  in  the  process  of 
making  wine  it  is  singular  that  a  preference  is  given  to  sugar  extracted 
from  potatoes,  not  only  on  account  of  its  che^pueks  but  cf  its  more 
readily  amalgamating'  with  the  fluid  than  either  the  sugar  of  the  cane 
or  of  the  beet-root.  The  wines  of  Burgundy  are  never  brandied^ 
except  those  made  up  for  the  English  market,  the  sngar  supplying 
the  place  of  any  addition  of  ^irits.  Were  sugar  attracted  in  larg^ 
quantities  from  potatoes  in  the  cider  districts  of  JSnghmdy  an  improve- 
ment might  be  made  in  this  driAk  at  a  trifling  expense. 

A  very  strong  liquor  may  be  obtaitied  from  cider,  by  sllowing  it 
to  freese,  and  then  drawing  off  that  portion  of  the  flmd  which  remains 
unfromn  in  consequence  of  retainifig  its  heat.  A  niost  wkdesome 
liquor  called  Pomona  wine^  is  pi^epared,  by  adding  1  gallon  of  brandy 
to  6  of  new  oideir  after  being  racked  ofiv  whidi,  when  eight  or  twelve 
montiis  old,  is  a  good  substitute  for  wine,  and  preferable  to  many  of 
the  wines  sold  by  retailers. 

Perry,  a  beverage  pr^ared  fr^m  pears,  in  the  same  manner  as  cider 
from  apples>  is  considered  to  be,  when  well  made>  not  inferior  to  some 
wines,  and  has  been  often  passed  for  champagne  onaocount  of  its  dose 
resemblance  in  taste  and  sparkling.  It  is,  therefore,  frequently  used 
by  retailers  in  the  adulteration  of  that  wine.  At  the  period  of  fixing 
the  duty  on  ale  and  beer,  cider  and  perry  were  also  subjected  to  a 
taxation  of  1«.  bd.  per  barrel ;  but  the  law  being  now  repealed,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  thb  revenue  on  dder  and  perry  was 
never  considerable  \  the  last  three  years  before  the  repeal  of  the  act, 
which  took  place  in  1830,  the  amount  of  revenue  was,  in  1828, 
£37,380  on  3,161,971  gallons  ;  in  1829,  £25,015  on  2,677,195  gal- 
k>ns ;  and  in  1830,  £49,044  on  4,129,453  gallons. 

The  principal  cider  and  perry  districts  of  England  are  in  Hereford, 
Gloucester,  Devon,  and  Worcestershire.  The  apples  that  are  for 
▼ourites  of  the  table,  are  seldom  fit  for  cider-brewing ;  those  of  a 
red  and  yeUow  colour  are  most  esteemed.  The  luorsher  sort  of  pears 
produce  the  best  periy ;  the  redder  and  more  tawaey  they  are,  the 
more  they  are  prefinred ;  and  crab*apples  mixed  with  them  are  said 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  liquor  One  great  advantage  attending 
the  culture  of  pear-trees  is>  that  they  wiU  thrive  on  land  where  apple- 
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^reet  would  perish^  and  that  they  grow  so  large  that  a  single  tree  haa 
been  known  to  a4brd  from  one  to  *  four  hogsheads  of  perry.  An 
extrordinary  tree  in  Herefordshire  has  more  than  once  produced 
fifteen  hogsheads  iii  a  year.  This  tr^e  covere  nearly  half  an  acre  of 
land,  and  like  the  Banian  of  the  East,  its  extended  branches  becoming 
heayy,  bent  their  extremities  to  the  ground,  i;dbk  root,  and  produced 
other  branches,  each  forming,  as  it  were,  a  distinct  tree.  For  further 
information  respecting  the  mode  of  manufacturing  those  liquors,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  works  written  expressly  on  the  subject.* 

As  to  wine,  it  was  always  held  in  such  high  estimation,  that  the 
importations  were  carried  on  extensively.  In  1272,  Edward  I. 
imposed  a  duty  of  two  shillings  on  every  tun  of  wine  imported  into 
England  in  lieu  of  the  old  impost  called  prisagef — an  ancient  branch 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  This  tax  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of 
butlerage^  because  it  was  pdd  to  the  king's  butler ;  this  duty  charge 
was  abolished  in  1811.  When  the  first  duty  was  levied  on  wines,  the 
importations  were  principally  French  and  Rhenish;  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Italian  wines  being  then  little  known.  About  the 
year  1300,  the  merchants  of  Grascony  were  settled  in  London  in 
great  numbers;  and  in  1317  an  order  was  issued,  ^'that  merchants 
who  are  not  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  are  forbidden  to  retail  wines 
or  other  wares  within  its  precincts  or  suburbs."  Home-made  wines 
were  also  in  repute  in  those  times,  since  we  find  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  a  gentleman  held  his  manor  of  Norfolk  on  condition  of 
supplying  the  king,  annually,  at  his  Exchequer,  with  two  vessels  termed 
mites  of  wine  made  of  pearmaind ;  and  in  the  subsequent  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  pearmain  cider  was  also  called  wine,  which,  perhaps,  might 
account  for  t^e  mention  of  vineyards  in  old  times  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
other  parts  of  England,  to  prove  the  existence  as  well  as  the  extent 
of  which  has  caused  much  trouble  and  controversy.  If  an  argument 
were  wanted  to  show  even  the  inutility  of  vineyards  in  Britain,  the- 
cheapness  of  foreign  wine  at  the  time  the  vine  is  said  to  have  been 
cultivated  in  England,  is  conclusive,  since,  according  to  Stowe,  in  1342, 
the  price  of  Gascon  wines  in  London  was  only  4d.,  and  that  of 
Rhenish  6d.  per  gallon ;  and  in  1389,  foreign  wine  was  but  20s.  per 
tun  for  the  best  sort,  and  13s.  4d.  for  the  second,  making  it  about 

*  Knight  s  Treatise  on  the  Apple  and  Pear ;  Crocker's  Tract  on  the  Art  of 
making  and  managing  Cider;  Marahall's  Rural  Eoonomy  of  Gkuoestenhire ; 
Shannon  on  Brewing;  alio  the  writings  of  Nicol,  Abercrombie,  NeiU,  Forsythe, 
Yanoouver,  Sec. 

t  Sinclair*!  Hitt.  Bevenu^  p.  40  and  94. 
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three  half-pence  per  dosen,  eertuiily  much  cheaper  than  it  ooold 
poMibly  be  made  in  England*  At  those  periods,  the  English  w^re 
mnch  addicted  to  habits  of  inebriety  and  spent  a  great  portion  of  thdr 
incomes  in  riotous  feasts,  where  eating  and  drinking  were  carried  to 
excess]  without  elegance  or  reputation.  According  to  HoUinahed, 
the  strongest  wines  were  in  the  greatest  request,  while  claret  and 
oth«r  light  wines  were  scarcely  thought  of.  Giraldos  Cam- 
brensis  describes  the  tables  of  the  monks  as  loaded  with  the 
most  costly  and  delicate  dainties,  as  well  as  an  excessive  abundance 
of  difierent  sorts  of  wines,  such  as  daret,  mnlberry  Mrine,  mead, 
and  rarious  sorts  of  strong  liquors,  so  that  no  room  was  found 
for  ale.  This  writer  relates  that  the  monks  of  St.  Swithin,  at 
Winchester,  fell  prostrate  before  Henry  II.,  and  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  complained  of  their  bishop  having  withdrawn  three  dishes  from 
the  nsnal  supply  of  their  tables..  Whan  the  monarch  found  that  they 
had  still  ten  left,  he  told  them  he  was  himself  contented  with  three^ 
and  that  he  would  curse  the  bishop,  if  he  did  not  restrict  them  to 
that  number.  The  laity  also  indulged  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 
John  of  Salisbury  says,  that  they  drank  wine  out  of  gilded  horns, 
strewed  their  houses  with  flowers,  and  sung  songs  when  they  became 
inebriated. 

In  1354,  there  were  1829  tuns  of  wine  imported  into  England,  and 
wine  was  so  abundant,  that  in  1392,  when  Richard  II.  after  a  long 
absence,  was  received  in  London  by  the  citizens,  with  great  demon* 
strations  of  joy,  the  very  conduits  in  the  streets,  through  which  the 
cavalcade  passed,  were  allowed  to  run  with  every  variety  of  this 
beverage.*  To  this  extravagance  there  are  few  parallels,  except  that 
of  Potemkin,  when  he  gave  a  magnificent  feast  to  the  empress 
Catherine,  at  his  palace  in  die  Taurida,  when  the  conservatory  fountains 
were  filled  with  champagne  and  claret,  and  served  to  the  company  by 
means  of  silvex  pumps  applied  to  those  reservoirs ;  at  tins  time  white 
wine  was  sold  at  6d.  and  red  at  4d.  per  gallon.t  Chancer  the  poet, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  the  first  who  received  a  potation  of 
wine  daily  firom  the  king's  butier,  and  Richard  II.,  in  1398,  granted 
him  a  tun  of  wine  yearly  during  his  life,  witii  a  pension  of  £20,  both 
of  which  grants  were  confirmed  by  Henry  IV.  In  the  reign  of  this 
monarch,  among  the  articles  which  furnished  the  breakfast  table  of 
the  nobility,  were,  for  a  gentieman  and  his  lady  in  lent,  a  quart  of 
beer  and  a  quart  of  wine ;  and  a  gallon  of  beer  and  a  quart  of  wine 

*  MaiUand  •  London.  f  Stove. 
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at  their  liveries^  a  kind  of  repast  taken  in  th^  bed-rooms  immediately 
before  going  to  rest.  At  this  time,  wine  was  usually  drunk  warm 
and  mixed  with  spices,  but  whether  to  promote  health  or  to  gratify 
the  palate  is  now  unknown.  Under  Edward  V L  wine  rated  at  from 
4d.  to  15d.  a  gallon,  and  it  was  a  singular  enactment,  that  none  but 
such  as  could  spend  100  marks  yearly  rent,  or  was  worth  1000  marks, 
or  the  son  of  a  duke,  earl,  viscount,  or  baron,  could  keep  any  vessel 
of  Gascony,  Guienne,  or  Rochelle  wine  for  his  fieunily's  use  exceeding 
10  gallons,  under  forfeiture  of  £10.  None  could  be  retailed  without 
a  license,  and  only  two  taverns  could  be  kept  for  retailing,  in  any 
city  or  town,  except  in  London ;  which  was  permitted  to  have  40 — 
York,  8,  &c.  &C.,  and  none  of  these  could  retail  wines  ^^  to  be  spent 
or  drunk  within  their  respective  houses.**  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL 
wine  was  used  at  breakfast  in  common  with  beer,  and  we  are  told 
that  a  quart  of  each  was  the  usual  quantity  served  to  two  persons. 
At  an  entertainment  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Kenil worth  Castle, 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  it  is  said  that  an  immense  quantity  of  wine 
was  consumed,  besides  365  hogsheads  of  beer.  In  her  reign  the 
English  were  extravagant  in  the  use  of  wines ;  Harrison  enumerates 
fifty-six  sorts  of  French,  and  thirty-six  of  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek, 
and  Canary  wines,  so  that  30,000  tuns  were  annually  imported.  To 
these  were  added,  hippocras^  worm-wood  wine^  stale  ale,  strong  beer, 
elarey,  or  clarety  and  bracket.  The  beer  of  the  gentry  was  commonly 
a  year  or  two  old,  and  was  denominated  March  beer,  from  the  month 
in  which  it  was  brewed.  About  this  time,  drinking-glasses  were 
introduced  from  Venice,  and,  from  their  novelty,  were  more  prized 
than  silver  cups,  or  those  made  from  horn,  however  highly  orna- 
mented. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  principal  supply  was  brought 
from  France,  at  which  time,  according  to  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  trade  and  plantations,  not  less  than  20,000  tuns  were  the 
imports  for  one  year.  The  duties  on  these  wines,  in  1713,  were  as 
high  as  £24per  tun.  From  1770  to  1782,  they  were  from  £60  to  £96. 
On  other  wines  the  duties  were  upwards  of  from  £30  to  £45  per 
tun.  During  the  four  last  years  of  this  period,  the  average  quantity 
imported  appears  to  have  been  14,094  tuns,  while  the  re-exportation 
was  2,006,  leaving  a  balance  of  12,000  tuns  for  die  consumption  of 
the  country.  The  quantity  of  every  description  of  wine  imported 
into  England  for  a  series  of  five  years  from  1823  to  1827,  both 
inclusive,  was  26,539,916  imperial  gallons,  and  the  export  for  the 
same  period  4,997,410,leaving  21,542,506,averapng  6,308,501  gallons 
for  the  annual  consumption  of  a  population  of  13,894}572» 
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The  quantity  of  wine  imparted  and  exported  frmn  1834  and  1885^ 
with  the  rate  and  net  reyenue  thereon  is  as  follows :— - 


IMPOBTED. 

EXPORTED. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

KET  BXVflfUJE.      1 

1834 

1835 

1834 

1835 

1834 

1835 

Capewioe,. 
French, 

Madeira, 
Spanish, 
Other  sorts, 

484,298 

363,376 
4,213,427 

372,698 
3,446,563 

885,754 

587,748 

370,446 
4,269,890 

204,825 
2,732,028 

874,614 

5,668      3,184 
128,606113,236 
296,680  475.084 
173,910179,736 
688,024  692,730 
346,575  409,612 

28.9d. 
58.6d. 

Us^d. 

72,048 
71,031 

1,568,341 

71,933 
74,080 

1.546,493 

The  high  price  on  foreign  wine  induced  many  to  manufactore  an 
article  from  gooseberries,  currants,  and  other  fruits,  as  substitutes  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties  by  a  recent 
act,*  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  home  produce  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 

The  fruit  from  whidi  the  home-wines  are  chiefly  made,  is  the 
gooseberry,  currants,  raspberry,  strawberry,  cherry,  plum,  &c.  In 
former  times,  wines  were  made  from  mulberries,  blackberries,  quinces^ 
peaches,  apricots,  and  even  from  the  sap  ofthe  birch,  beech,  sycamore, 
and  some  other  trees.  Of  all  the  domestic  wines,  the  g^ooseberry 
and  currant  are  the  most  conunon,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  those 
fruits;  the  gooseberry  has  a  fine  body  and  pleasing  addity;  the 
currant  a  rich  aroma,  and  mellow  sofhiess.  The  manufacture  of  these 
wines,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  too  familiar  to  require  description  or 
specific  directions.  The  following  method,  however,  of  making 
superior  currant  wine,  as  recommended  in  a  French  pubUcation,  may 
not  be  unacceptable  : — 

For  currant  toine-^l^ight  pounds  of  honey  are  to  be  dissolved  in 
15  gallons  of  boiling  water,  to  which,  when  clarified,  must  be  added 
the  juice  of  Bibs,  of  red  or  white  currants.  The  whole  is  then 
fermented  for  24  hours,  and  for  every  two  gallons  of  water,  must  be 
added  two  pounds  of  sugar.  This  preparation  is  afiterwu-ds  clarified 
with  the  whites  of  eggs  and  cream  of  tartar. 

For  gooseberry  wine — The  fruit  should  be  gathered  when  dry  and 
about  half  ripe,  and  then  pounded  in  a  mortar.  The  juice,  when 
properly  strained  through  a  canvas  bag,  is  mixed  with  sugar,  in  the 
proportion  of  81bs.  to  every  2  gallons  of  juice.  It  is  then  left  in  a 
quiet  state  for  15  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  is  carefully  poured 
off,  and  left  to  ferment  for  three  months,  when  the  quantity  is  under 
15  gallons,  and  for  five  months  when  double  that  quantity.  It  is  then 
bottled  and  soon  fit  for  drinking.f 

*  1  andS  Will.  IV.  c  80.  f  Bibfi.Physeo.  Eooaom. 
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Some  make  a  very  exceUent  descriptioii  of  wine  from  a  mixture  of 
gooseberries  and  cnrrants,  the  gooseberries  being  most  predominant. 

The  mixture  is  braised  and  fermented  in  die  usual  way ;  but  this> 
as  well  as  every  other  description  of  home-wine,  b  much  improved 
both  in  flavour  and  body  by  the  addition  of  a  due  proportion  of  pure 
spirits ; — ^indeed  without  this  ingredient,  all  domestic  wines  are  prone 
to  run  into  the  acetous  fermentation. 

Plums  make  a  very  fine  sort  of  wine,  and  with  a  mixture  of  other 
fruit  and  ingredients,  produce  the  best  substitute  for  port  that  has  yet 
been  invented.  Sloes  are  said  to  be  superior  to  plums  for  wine- 
making  and  like  them  afford  an  excellent  tart  in  confectionary. 
From  elfler-berries  is  easily  manu&ctured  a  pleasing  sort  of  wine, 
which,  when  warmed,  is  much  esteemed,  and  forms  a  comfortable  and 
grateful  beverage  to  the  English  farmer  when  he  returns  from  the 
toils  of  the  day.  From  the  red-berries  of  the  mountain^ash  or  service 
tree  (pyruB  aucvpariaj  an  agreeable  wine  is  made,  from  which  has 
been  distilled  a  good  species  of  brandy. 

Birch  wine  is  still  made  in  some  parts  of  England  $  at  Overton 
Hall  it  is  manufactured  in  the  following  manner,  differing  little  from 
the  process  already  described,  as  practised  in  Norway  :  in  March,  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  are  bored  to  the  depth  of  an  inchand  a  half  nearly, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  the  distance  of  a 
foot  from  the  ground.  Directly  below  the  orifice,  a  metal  tube  is 
fixed  into  the  bark  through  which  the  juice  flows  into  a  receiver 
placed  underaeath.  When  the  weather  is  warm,  the  water  thickens 
and  closes  the  perforation,  so  that  in  a  few  days  there  is  no  exudation; 
but  if  the  weather  be  cold  or  windy,  there  will  be  a  constant  discluurge 
for  a  month.  Some  trees  will  produce  24  gallons  in  a  day  ;  others 
but  a  trifling  quantity.  This  birch  liquid  brings  6<f.  a  gallon,  when 
sold  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  light  or  small  wine.  If  not  imme- 
diately disposed  of  after  being  taken  from  the  tree,  it  will  not  ke^ 
sweet  more  than  a  day;  it  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  then  left  to  cooL 

When  a  suffident  quantity  is  then  collected,  to  every  gallon  of 
juice,  21bs.  of  sugar  and  ^Ib.  of  raisins  are  added.  This  mixture  is 
boiled  for  an  hour,  skimmed,  and  left  to  cool  to  such  a  taaapersiturey 
that  when  yeast  is  added,  fermentation  commences.  In  this  state  it 
is  left  to  work  for  ninety-six  hours,  after  which  it  is  cashed,  when 
6Ibs.  pf  raisins  and  loz.  of  isinglass  are  added  for  every  20  gallons. 
The  bungs  are  left  open,  and  in  less  than  a  month  it  is  cleansed  of  the 
feculence,  the  casks  are  then  closed  up  for  about  three  months,  and  in 
a  few  weeks,  after  bottling  the  liquor,  it  is  fit  for  use^  bnt  like  most 
other  wines  it  improves  greatly  with  age. 
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From  many  of  our  TegetaUea,  good  wines  may  be  obtained.  The 
parsnip  in  particolar,  yields  an  excellent  description,  and  is  said  to 
ai^proach  nearest  other  imitations.  The  making  of  it  is  not  expensire, 
and  it  only  reqmres  age  to  render  it  a  wholesome  and  valuable 
bererage* 

From  potatoes  wMch  hare  undergone,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  a 
species  of  malting  by  exposure  to  frost,  wine  of  a  tolerable  quality 
has  been  obtained.  The  frosted  potatoes  are  bruised  and  put  into  a 
press  :  for  every  bushel  of  these,  10  gallons  of  boiled  water  is  pre- 
pared. Into  this  water  are  put  ^Ib.  of  hops  and  ^Ib.  of  white  ginger, 
which  after  having  been  again  boiled  for  thirty  nunutes,is  poured  on  the 
mashed  potatoes  in  a  vessel  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Here  it  is  suffered  to 
remain  three  days,  when  barm  is  added,  and  after  the  fermentation 
has  subsided,  the  liquor  is  carefully  drawn  off  into  casks,  when  ^Ib. 
of  common  sugar  is  again  put  to  every  gaQon  of  the  contents.  In  this 
state  it  is  kept  fw  three  or  four  months,  before  it  is  considered  fit  for 
drinking. 

From  these  home-made  wines,  brandies  of  a  nice  flavour  and  qua- 
lity have  been  distilled,  some  of  them  superior  to  the  common  brandies 
of  France,  and  to  which  none  of  the  English  compounds  bear  any 
comparison.  From  turnips,  it  is  sud,  the  London  inutators  of  foreign 
wines  make  an  article  which  passes  with  the  public  as  genuine. 

In  the  shops  is  frequently  sold  a  home-made  wine  under  the  name 
of  port,  wUch  is  manufactured  from  raisins  with  a  mixture  of  sugac 
colouring,  and  flavouring  ingredients  so  well  managed,  that  good 
judges  are  sometimes  deceived  :  red  and  white  wines  are  thus  made 
at  the  option  of  the  manu&cturer.  In  a  similar  way,  have  imitations 
of  wine  been  made  from  sugar,  honey,  molasses,  &c.  &c. ;  all  of  these 
have  been  classed  by  the  revenue  under  the  denomination  of  sweets. 

Imitations  of  almost  every  description  of  foreign  wine  have  been 
attempted,  and  witii  such  success  as  to  frequently  meet  with  a  ready 
sale  ;  but  as  all  imitations  fall  short  of  the  original,  and  as  it  is  not 
within  the  range  of  this  treatise  to  give  instructions  for  the  manuflic- 
ture  of  mock  articles,  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information  to 
Dr.  Shannon's  elaborate  Treatise  on  Brewing.  It  has  been  asserted, 
and  with  justice,  that  great  deception  has  been  practised  in  the  wine 
trade  by  tiie  venders  of  wine  in  general,  and  if  we  believe  Dr.  Clarice, 
a  great  portion  of  the  champagne  used  in  this  country  is  made  from 
green  gooseberries  and  sugar,  being  an  imitation  of  the  common 
champagne  of  France,  which  is  made  with  green  grapes  and  sugar. 
The  home-made  wines,  or  sweets,  have  been  subject  to  an  excise 
duty,  which  for  the  year  1888.  amounted  to  £2,7^  7s.  on  10,534 
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gallons ;  and  for  1834,  to  £3,866  9^.  on  114>658  gallong :  thifl  duty, 
however,  has  been  abolished. 

The  duties  and  drawback  on  all  descriptions  of  fordgn  wines  rate 
as  follows. — Cape  wines  are  chargeable  .with  2^.  9cf.  a  gallon  on  impor- 
tation, and  in  exportation  a  drawback  is  allowed  to  the  same  amount. 
On  every  other  description  of  wines  a  doty  a£&f*6d.  must  be  paid 
on  importation,  and  a  like  sun  is  gtven  as  a  drawback  on  exportadon. 
This  equalization  of  the  duties  on  wines,  while  it  has  simplified  their 
collection,  has  added  much  to  the  encouragement  of  their  consumption, 
and  must  eventually  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  besides  leav- 
ing this  valuable  luxury  more  easily  attainable.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
fact,  that  the  -names  given  to  wine  in  every  country  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other,  as  if  Providence  had  intended  it  as  the 
general  exhilarating  beverage  of  mankind ;  all  seem  to  be  derived  from 
the  original  Hebrew  word  r%  from  the  verb  ine  to  press,  according 
to  ParkhnrstyOr  the  Chaldaic  iaino,  which  is  in  Gredc  •»•«,  Latin  vinumi 
Spanish  and  Italian,  vino  ;  French,  vin  ;  Celtic  or  Welsh,  gmn  t 
Cimbric,  uin  ;  Gothic,  wein;  old  German,  immii  ;  Danish,  vien  ;  Dutch, 
toiin  ;  Irisli,,/Sof»  ;  and  in  English,  wine. 

With  respect  to  distillation,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  had  influ- 
enced an  £urope  in  the  vain  setarch  aft^  the  philosopher's  stone,  was 
in  England  productive  of  some  good  effects,  as  the  discoveries  ^ 
Friar  Bacon,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  oentivy,  fully  prove*  He 
it  was  who  laid  the  foundation  of  chemical  science  in  these  countriei^ 
hat  with  all  his  knowledge,  he  was  himself  a  believer  in  a  universal 
elixir y  and  proposed  it  to  Pope  Clement  X*  as  a  matter  worthy  g£  his 
bighest  consideration.  The  Pontiff  thought  otherwise,  and  for  this 
and  his  other  discoveries,  he  was  supposed  to  have  some  dealings  with 
the  devil ;  on  which  account  he  was  excommunicated,  and  as  a  further 
punshment,  subjected  to  ten  years'  imprisonment — so  much  for  the 
snperstition  of  the  times.  Bacon  was  deeply  conversant  in  die  Gre- 
cian and  Arabian  learning,  and  being  familiar  with  many  Oriental  and 
other  languages,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
^  most  eminent  alchymists  and  philosophers,  from  whose  discoveries 
he  was  -enabled  to  make  stiH  farther  advances  in  diemical  analysis* 
Re  is  said  to  have  known  the  nature  of  phosphorus,  the  composition 
^d  power  of  gunpowder,  and  his  elixir  viUe  most  have  been  the 
'^^t  of  experiments  in  ^stiDation.  To  this  profound  philosopher, 
tt  weH  as  to  the  eflbrts  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova, 
^ymond  LuUy,  and  others,  we  are  indebted  for  an  early  and  prac* 
^^^  knowledge  of  the  chemical  labours  of  the  Arabians,  whose  inde- 
fatigable researches  first  laid  open  to  European  investigatipn  the 
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sonrees  firom  which  aqua  rtlte,  or  the  great  dlbcir  of  ]ife»  might  be 
drawn.  Bat  that  the  Arabians  were  not  the  inrentors  of  distillation^ 
I  have  endeaToured  to  show,  in  other  parts  of  this  treatise,  irom  prin- 
ciples based  on  the  progress  of  civilisation,  the  in^odaction  of  luxury, 
and  the  general  history  of  mankinds  In  England,  for  a  long  period, 
the  manufacture  of  aqua  viUs  was  slow,  and  like  the  progress  of  the 
alembic  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  was  sold  in  the  shops  of  the  apo- 
thecaries as  amediciiie.  We  find  from  a  catalogue  of  the  mercantile 
productions  of  every  state,  in  Europe,  appended  to  a  poem  by  Haluyt, 
entitled  ''  The  Progress  of  English  Policy,"  that  in  1430  the  Genoese 
traders  brought  into  this  country,  rack  or  arrack^  shewing  that  they 
were  in  the  haUt  of  making  it  and  dealing  in  it,  like  imy  other  article 
of  traffic  or  commercial  speculation. 

France,  for  a  series  of  years,  was  the  great  stiU-house  of  Europe, 
as  her  wines  aff9rded  a  constant  supply  for  the  distillation  of  brandy ; 
but  as  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  advanced,  and  grain  became 
plentiful,  the  demand  for  that  spirit  diminished,  and  the  home  manu- 
facture at  length  attained  to  such  importance,  that  it  was  taxed  with 
a  duty  of  two'^pence  per  gallon  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seoond. 
At  first  it  waa  thought  expedient  to  lay  the.  duty  on  spirits  of  the 
first  extraction,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  hwmnfSt,  and  the  earliest 
returns  of  the  English  distillery  on  record  are  made  op  in  that  way. 

The  produce  of  all  the  stills  in  England  in  1694,  amounted  to 
1,885,752  gallons  of  low^wines^  or  754,300  gallons  of.  spirits,  and  in 
1743  it  had  increased  to  12^498,800  gallons  of  Unv-mnes^  or 
4,999,520  gallons  of  spirits.  The  duties,  in  1751,  were  raised  to 
four-pence  on  the  gallon  of  lowwine$y  and  to  one  shilling  on  the 
gallon  of  spirits.  The  manufacture  decreased  in  consequence,  and 
the  produce  was  only  11,200,000  gallons  of  kw  wines  in  that  year. 
The  duties  were  also  raised  in  1760,  and  then  amounted  to  9d«  on 
the  gallon  of  low  wines,  and  to  2s.  dd^  on  the  gallon  of  spirits,  equal  to 
d6iVI.  on  the  gallon  of  pot*ale,  or  wash*  These  high  and  increasing 
duties  tended  to  decrease  the  operation  of  the  stills  ;  for  we  find  that 
in  1783,  the  whole  amount  of  spirits  charged  with  duty  in  £ngland| 
was  only  1,364,801  gallons.  In  1785,  the  contents  xi  the  stills  which 
were  worked  from  the  raw  material,  amounted  to  223,877  gallons, 
exclusive  of  those  of  the  rectifiers,<amountiog.to  159,852  gallons*  The 
revenue  then  arising  firom  the  gross  distilleries  was  £924,895.  9s.  Id. 
In  1802,  it  was  estimated  at  £500,000  and  on  the  5th  January,  I612| 
it  amounted  to  £505,015. 

-    The  following  exhibits  the  quantity  of  spirits  charged  with  duty  in 
England,  with  the  amount  thereof,  for  fire  succeeding  years  ^-^ 
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TBABS.  OALZ.OV9.  £.  g.  d. 

1881, r,434,047 2,787,767  12  6 

1832, 7,259,287 2,722,232  12  6 

1833, 7,717,303 2,893,988  12  6 

1834, 7,644,301 2,866,612  17  6 

1835, 7,315,053 2,743,144  17  6 

The  imports  of  foreign  spirits  from  an  early  period  were  very 
considerable ;  and  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  they  were  of  such  impor- 
tanoe,  that  they  ranked  among  the  commodities  bestowed  by  the 
crown  on  individuals  who  had  distinguished  themselves  either  in  civil 
or  military  employments.  In  the  subsequent  reigns,  till  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  they  were  subjected  to  various  changes  and 
r^^lations,  a  detail  of  which  could  afibrd  but  little  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  the  imports  of  colonial  and 
foreign  spirits,  on  which  consumption  duties  were  paid,  amounted  to 
in 

TXAB8.  IMP.  PBOOP  OAL.  TSAX8.  ZVP.   PAOOP  04LL. 


1820, 7,526,696 

1821 7,261,531 

1822, 7,849,520 

1823, 7,157,334 

1824, 8,068,427 

1825, 7,013,338 

1826, 12,887,487 

Of  foreign  and  oolomal  spirits  were  imported  and  exported  in 
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1827, 11,072,935 

1828, 12,172,768 

1829, 12,217,276 

1830 12,509,502 

1834, 12,152,052 

1832, J12,224,116 

1833, 12,403,165 


1634,   Rum  ....  5,159,489  .  .  1,642,282 

Brandy.  .  .    3,170,297  .  .  912,335 

Genera.  .  .       347,697  .  .  261,571 

Other  sorts.         46,432  .  .  43,160 


1835  .  .  5,540,170  .  .  1,678,374 
2,105,755  .  .  1,117,253 
277,141  .  .      280,768 
57,651  .  .        25,779 
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In  these  years  the  duty  on  rum  was  Os.  per  gallon,  and  on  the  other 
liquors  £1.28.  6d.  In  1834,  the  quantity  retiuned  for  home  consump- 
tion was  3,345,177  gallons  of  rum,  and  1,420,172  gallons  of  the  other 
sorts  producing  a  net  revenue  of  £3,100,669 ;  and  1835,  the  gallons 
of  rum  for  home  consumption  were  3,416,966,  of  other  sorts  1,348,740 
yielding  a  rerenue  of  £3,047,359. 

It  may  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  duties  on  all  foreign 
8pirit8,large  importations  of  them  havebeenmadeinto  England,  which 
when  added  to  the  home-made  spirits,  show  that  the  people,  although 
attached  to  porter,  beer,  and  ale,  consume  no  small  portion  of  ardent 
liquors.  Were  it  not  at  rariance  with  the  domestic  arrangements 
and  policy  of  the  kingdom,  the  use  of  rum  should  be  more  encouraged, 
being  an  article  preferable  to  any  imitations,  how  wellHM>eTer  manu- 
factured» 

2  o 
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It  bai  tberefore  been  conleiided,  tiiat  to  lower  tbe  duty  so  »  to 
allow  mm  to  compete  with  die  home  manufiictarey  would  be  for  the 
adruitage  of  the  pnbhc,  as  a  great  deal  of  the  spirits  disdDed  in 
England  is  made  firom  foreign  grain  ;  soch  a  regulation  would  tend 
to  tbe  enoooragement  of  colonial  prodoce,  and  assist  the  home  agri- 
coltarist  bj  prerenting  an  inflnx  of  com  from  other  countries.     Sugar 
has  beeome  an  indi^ensable  artide  of  life,  is  reared  at  great  expense 
and  trouble,  and  the  planter  has  materials  left  which  can  only  be 
turned  to  aceount  by  distillation.     To  encourage  the  consumption  of 
ram,  therefore,  is  the  interest  of  the  government,  not  only  as  regards 
our  colonies  abroad,  but  as  it  would  ezdode  the  introduction  of 
foreign  gin  and  brandy,  as  well  as  the  grain  from  which  many  of  oor 
compounds  are  manu^Mtured.     Whether  it  m^ht  be  a  wise  specula- 
tion to  admit  the  free  use  of  molasses  in  our  distilleries,  as  has  been 
suggested,  is  a  point  that  involves  a  variety  of  considerations;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  may  be  observed,  that  rum  can  only  be  manufrurtored  to 
perfection  in  the  plantations  where  the  materials  from  which  it  is 
made,  are  produced  :  and  here  it  may  be  asked,  what  spirit  can  be 
considered  superior  to  pure  old  genuine  West  India  rum  ?    The  fur- 
ther circulation  of  this  .i^irit,  by  an  equitable  duty,  could  scarcely  fiul 
of  checking  the  baneful  practice  of  smutting — a  practice  carried  on 
to  an  extent  equally  injurious  to  the  revenue  and.  public  morals.  Tbe 
enormous  expense  attending  the  support  of  an  establishment  for  the 
suppression  of  this  evil,  perhaps,  more  than  counterbalances  the  good 
resolting  from  it :  the  dangers  consequent  on  the  execution  of  this 
duty,  and. the  rencounters  between  the  smugglers  and  the  protecting 
officers,  afford  numerous  anecdotes  characteristic  of  the  ingenuity  and 
ability  of  the  parties  employed.  I  recollect  an  inddent  related  of  an  officer 
engaged  in  this  service,  which  shows  what  a  brave  and  determined 
man  can  accomplish  on  a  trying  occasion.  While  a  party  of  smugglers 
were  regaling  themselves  in  a  tavern  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England, 
and  recounting  their  several  exploits  and  contrivance  in  defeating  the 
revenue  officers,  one  of  tiiem  boasted  that  he  had  never  met  a  person 
able  to  take  from  him  a  single  tuh  of  gin,  rum,  or  brandy.     What, 
said  one  of  the  company,   have  yon  never  met  with  Mr.  Bateman  ? 
If  you  had,  yon  would  find  that  tbe  very   devil  himself  could  not 
escape  him."     *^  I  wish,*"  said  the  other,  *'  I  had  a  trial  of  his  skill,  I 
should  teach  him  to  be  cautions  in  attempting  to  'put  a  hand  on  my 
property .'^    At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Bateman  entered  the  tavern,  when 
the  Other   exclaimed — '<  there  he  is,"  and  calling  him  by  his   name, 
repeated  what  had  just  passed.     '<  Well,"  said  the  excise-man,  "  I 
am  not  anxious  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  any  body,  but  if  any  occur- 
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rcnce  shottld  bring  your  friend  and  me  to  issue  in  fdinre,  I  wonid  only 
ask  for  fair-play."  It  was  jocularly  agreed  that  if  such  an  incident 
should  ever  happen  that  the  parties  would  recollect  what  had  taken 
place.  Some  time  after,  this  officer  met  the  vaunter  carrying  a  tub 
of  smuggled  geneva,  and  recognising  him,  instantly  exclaimed,  "  what, 
my  friend,  hare  we  at  length  met  ?  I  must  see  what  it  is  you  are  now 
carrying."  «  No,"  answered  the  other  roughly,  not  recollecting  the 
person  by  whom  he  was  accosted,  **  no  man  shall  examine  what  I 
carry."  «  Well  then,"  rejoined  the  officer,  "  let  the  better  man  have 
it ;  and,  as  once  agreed,  all  I  ask  is  fair  plai/."  The  cask  was  laid 
down,  and  to  it  they  went,  both  having  excellent  cudgels.  The  fight 
was  for  a  long  time  well  contested ;  but  the  officer  at  length  proved 
the  better  many  and  suffered  the  smuggler  to  escape  only  with  his  life, 
on  the  condition  of  carrying  the  tub  of  geneva  to  the  very  tavern, 
where  he  had  boasted  so  much  of  his  prowess. 

Another  anecdote  is  told  of  this  person,  that,  on  one  occasion, 
assisted  by  a  brother  officer,  he  succeeded  to  seize  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  300  tubs  of  geneva,  and  to  make  prisoners  of  17  men--^  matter 
so  extraordinary,  that  he  was  suspected  of  being  in  collasion  with  the 
smugglers.  On  this  supposition,  he  was  brought  before  the  com- 
missioners for  examination,  but  he  proved  that  he  had  acted  as  became 
a  man  of  spirit,  honour,  and  integrity. 

Having  given  a  brief  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  spirit, 
wine,  and  beer  trade  in  England,  it  only  remains  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  present  mode  of  distillation  in  that  part  of  the  empire. 

By  the  enactment  of  1825,*  no  person  can  obtain  a  license  for  con- 
ducting a  distillery,  unless  he  occupies  a  tenement  of  the  value  of 
JE20  a-year,  pays  parish  rates,  and  resides  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  a  market  town  containing  500  inhabited  houses.  Before  obtun- 
ing  a  license,  the  amount  of  which  is  £10,  he  must  lodge  with  the  col- 
lector, or  other  officer  of  excise,  an  entry  or  registry  of  his  premises, 
the  several  apartments  and  utensils,  specifying  the  contents  of  the 
vessels  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended ;  and  every 
such  room  and  utensil  must  be  properly  labelled  with  its  appropriate 
name  and  object.  With  the  registry  must  be  delivered  a  drawing, 
or  description  of  the  construction,  use,  and  course  of  every  fixed 
pipe  in  the  distillery,  as  well  as  of  all  casks  and  communications, 
therewith  connected.  Pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  worts  or  wash 
must  be  punted  red,  those  for  low  wines  or  feints,  blue ;  those  for 
spirits,  white;  for  water,  black.     No   still  can  be  licensed  of  a  less 

*  6  Geo.  IT.  cap.  80.   Part  of  this  a^t,  ai  far  as  regards  reetilien,  dealers,  and 
retailers  of  spirits,  is  extended  to  Ireland  by  9  Geo.  IV.  cap.  45. 
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conteDt  than  400  gallons ;  nor  can  the  dktiUer  make  spirits,  at  the 
same  time,  firom  different  materials,  snch  as  grain,  sngar,  and  potatoes, 
nor  he  cannot  cease  distilling  from  one  material  and  commence  with 
another,  until  he  shall  have  completed  a  montii's  work  of  the  one 
article  and  have  g^ven  six  days'  notice  before  commencing  a  change  ; 
nor  can  any  distiller  brew  or  make  worts,  or  wash,  during  the  dis- 
tilling period,  so  that  botii  operations  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the 
same  time.  Besides,  the  produce  of  each  day's  brewing  must  be 
separate,  and  the  officer  must  be  served  with  a  notice  in  writing  for 
eyery  such  brewing.  The  distiller  is  obliged  to  gire  notice,  m  days 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  work,  of  tiie  gravity  at  which 
he  intends  to  make  his  worts  or  wash,  which  cannot  be  less  than  50, 
nor  more  than  90  degrees ;  and  a  like  notice,  if  he  wishes  to  make 
any  alteration.  The  worts  of  every  day's  brewing  must  be  collected 
in  a  fermenting  back  within  the  space  of  8  hours  after  the  running 
commences  from  the  coolers,  and  then  a  notice  must  be  immediately 
served  on  the  officer  specifying  the  back  with  the  gravity  and  quan- 
tity of  the  worts  collected ;  no  yeast  nor  barm  can  be  added  until  alter 
the  officer  shall  have  taken  an  account  of  the  gravity  and  quantity  of 
wort  in  such  back,  wluch  must  be  within  two  hours  from  tiie  delivery 
of  the  notice  to  the  officer.  Should  the  gravity,  or  quantity,  after  such 
account  haB  been  taken,  exceed  that  previously  ascertained  by  5 
per  cent,  the  distiller  is  subject  to  £200  penalty,  and  the  whole  to  be 
charged  as  a  new  back  or  brewing ;  nor  can  distillation  b^n  until  a  de- 
claration has  been  made,  that  all  worts  or  wash  in  the  distillery  is  collect- 
ed into  the  fermenting  backs,and  eight  hours' notice  must  be  given  before 
the  contents  of  any  back  are  removed  to  the  charger  or  vessel  from 
which  the  still  is  supplied.  Until  one  back  is  completely  distilled  into 
low-wines,  another  cannot  be  removed,  and  a  notice  must  be  given,  in 
order  that  the  atrength  of  the  low-wines  may  be  ascertained  before 
they  can  be  removed  from  the  receiver  to  the  charger,  while  the 
low-wines,  spirits,  and  feints,  produced  from  each  back,  must  be  kept 
separate  until  an  account  is  taken  of  their  strong^  and  quantity  by 
the  officer.  In  a  distillery,  there  are  three  modes  of  charging  the 
duty  either  on  tiie  wash,  low-wines,  or  spirits,  whichever  is  the 
highest ;  and  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  as  follows : — On  worts  or 
wash,  the  strength  is  made  out  at  one  gallon  of  proof  spirits,  for  every 
five  d^^rees  of  gravity  attenuated  in  every  ^ve  gaUons  of  wash.  The 
low-wines  are  estimated  according  to  the  strength  brought  to  proof 
making  an  allowance  of  2  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  distiller ;  and  the 
spirits  which  are  produced  from  the  low-wines  of  each  bade,  are 
calculated  at  proof,   the  feints  remaioing,  being  deducted.    If  any 
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spirits  should  be  foand  beyond  the  proportionfl  just  stated  from 
any  given  qoantity  of  wash,  it  is  called  an  **  undue  exce**,**  and  charged 
with  duty  accordingly.  These  charges  of  duty  are  made  out  at  the 
end  of  eadi  period ;  besides  which,  there  is  an  annual  charge  or  compare 
made  of  the  quantity  of  spirits  that  ought  to  have  been  produced, 
with  the  actual  quantity  charged ;  and  should  a  deficiency  appear, 
the  trader  is  subject  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  difference.  This  com- 
pare must  be  returned  by  the  officer  within  one  month  after  the 
expiration  of  the  year's  license,  and  die  trader  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
amount  within  ten  days  after. 

In  the  process  of  the  work,  the  charges  are  made  from  the  highest 
guage  without  any  allowance  for  waste  or  dregs  in  the  worts ;  and 
the  distiller  is  required,  at  the  end  of  every  distilling  period,  to  make 
a  return  of  the  quantity  of  wash  distilled,  and  the  spirits  produced, 
and  no  spirits  can  be  removed  from  any  distillery  in  a  less  quantity 
tiian  80  gallons,  at  a  strength  of  25  or  11  per  cent,  above,  or  10 
below  hydrometer  proof.- 

Distillers  in  England  can  warehouse  their  spirits  for  exportation 
only,  or  for  removal  to  Sootlandjor  Ireland,  without  payment  of  ex- 
inse  duty,  at  a  strength  of  either  25  or  11  per  cent,  over  hydrometer 
proof.  All  spirits  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  simple 
distillation  are,  by  the  Act,  denominated  plain  J9rtYf>A  spirits ;  but  aU 
spirits  produced  by  rectification,  and  having  any  flavour  communi- 
cated thereto,  and  aU  liquor  which  shall  be  mingled  or  mixed  with 
any  such  spirits,  is  deemed  a  compound  called  British  brandy ;  and 
all  other  spirits  re^slistilled  or  mixed  with  juniper-berries,  caraway- 
seed,  anise-seed,  or  any  other  seeds  used  in  the  compounding  of 
spirits,  shall  be  deemed  and  caQed  British  compounds :  lastly,  all 
spirits  of  the  strong^  of  43  per  cent,  and  upwards  over  proof  by 
Sikes'  hydrometer,  are  called  spirits  of  wine^  or  aleohoL 

The  mere  working  of  the  still  in  England  is  a  simple  mechanical 
process,  to  perform  which,  the  distiller  is  not  restricted  to  time.  The 
concerns  are  in  general  so  large  that  the  stills  are  in  proportion ;  some 
of  them  containing  from  10  to  20,000  gallons  and  upwards ;  hence 
an  entire  back  is  conveyed  at  once  into  one  of  these  stills,  and  the 
charge  of  the  low-wines'  still  is  the  produce  of  the  wash  from  the 
wash-stilL  At  the  period  when  the  fermentation  has  ceased  in  the 
fermenting  back,  and  the  wash  becomes  fine  and  of  a  vinous  flavour, 
it  ig  conveyed  into  the  wash-still  and  made  into  the  low  wines.  These 
are  afterwards  put  into  the  low-wine  still  and  made  into  spirits 
and  feints. 

The  particular  skill  requisite  in  conducting  a  distillery  to  advan- 
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tagd  r«Lit6i  to  the  brewing  and  fermentiag^  in  order  to  okiaki  tlie 
entire  saccharine  matter  of  the  grain,  or  rather  the  material  from 
which  the  ^irit  is  to  be  eictracted,— *«  sort  of  knowledge  wbidi  has 
absolutely  become  a  science  in  the  hands  of  those  who  possess  it 
As  all  the  apparatus  connected  with  a  distillery  are  k^t  under  lock 
and  key,  the  moment  a  distiller  is  about  to  commeaee  the  operations 
of  making  spirits,  the  Offieer  of  Excise  attends  with  a  boneh  of 
keys  to  open  the  following  locks :  via^  the  lock  on  the  cock  in  the 
back,  thmi  that  leading  into  the  charger,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  foil,  the 
cock  between  it  and  the  back,  is  again  secured,  when  a  gnag^  of  the 
wash  is  taken  ;  after  whidi  the  discharging-pipe  is  unlodEed  to  pennit 
the  run  into  the  stiU.  After  this,,  the  furnace  door  and  discfaarge-^pes 
of  the  still  are  unlocked,  and  the  distiOer  is  permitted  to  proceed  widi 
his  work  until  the  distillation  is  completed.  When  the  wash-still 
is  charged,  which  is  generally  with  something  less  than  three-fourths 
of  its  contents,  the  locks  are  again  replaced  and  sealed  up,  and  the 
oficer  takes  stock  the  second  time  to  ascertain  the  decrease  of  wash 
and  the  state  of  the  other  locks,  which  are  commonly  found  to 
correspond :  the  decrease  or  quantity  stands  as  a  charge  against  the 
distyier. 

During  the  working  of  the  stiU,  one  or  two  officers  visit  the  eon- 
eem,  and  inspect  the  process ;  and  when  the  still  is  completely  off, 
they  either  re-charge  under  a  previous  notice,  as  befbre  stated,  or  if 
no  such  notice  is  served,  they  lock  up  the  furnace  door*  The  same 
locking  and  unlocking  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  low  wines'  stilL 
The  produce  of  this  still,  known  by  the  name  of  spirits  and  feints^ 
run  into  separate  vessels  properly  secured,  and  when  the  distillation 
of  the  low- wines'  still  is  completed,  the  officer  takee  an  account  of 
the  quantity  and  strength  of  the  spirits  and  feints  in  the  same  way 
as  with  the  low-wines,  reducing  them  by  calculation  into  proof  spirits ; 
after  which  the  liquor  is  added  to  the  stock  of  the  house,  and  the  feints 
left  to  be  re-distilled  with  the  residue  of  the  sueceeding  back.  At 
the  conclusion  of  each  distilUng  period,  the  officer  makes  a  return  to 
the  collector  of  the  quantity  so  distilled,  the  duty  on  which  must  be 
paid  utftless  the  spirits  be  warehoused. 

Previous  to  the  enactment,  of  which  an  epitome  has  just  been  given, 
distillation  was  confined  to  a  few  capitalists ;  but,  with  a  view  of  en- 
couraging a  fair  competition  in  the  trade,  and  inducing  the  peojde  to 
take  the  spirito  directly  from  the  distillers,  the  act  was  passed  which  is 
DOW  in  operation.  Formerly,  English  spirits,  although  they  were 
made  from  the  finest  materials,  could  not,  from  the  groasness  and 
richness  of  the  wash,  be  rendered  pahtable  or  saleable  without  under- 
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going  rectification  to  remove  their  coarseness  and  harsbness.  Acoord- 
fngly,  a  nnmber  of  the  traders,  denominated  rectifiers,  were  called 
into  action  between  -  the  distHlers  and  consumers..  These  rectifiers 
re-distilled  the  spirits  with  the  addition  of  certain  drags  and  flavonr- 
ing  materials,  snch  as  juniper-berries,  spirits  of  turpentine,  &c.,  by 
which  ihej  made  a'sprt  of  compound  called  British  gin  ;  or  else  with 
i^rits  of  nitre,  prunes,  &c.,  manufactured  an  imitation  of  brandy. and 
•dier  foreign  liquors. 

AH  spirits,  whether  made  in  Engiimd,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  medium  of  these  traders,  who  were,  by 
a  mistaken  enactment^  made  the  arbiters  of  public  taste.  To  the 
liberal  views  of  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  while  Chancellor  of  the  Exche^ 
qaer,must  be  attributed  the  correction  of  the  abuse  and  the  destruction 
of  the  monopoly.  He  saw  that  were  the  distiller  enabled  to  make  a 
good,  pure  spirit,,  not  only  would  there  be  a  direct  supply  to  the 
consumer,  but  the  liquor  would  be  unquestionably  more  palatable  and 
wMesome  in  i€s  natural  state,  than  when  compounded  and  impreg* 
nated  with  such  materials  as  have  been  described.  Thd  only  apparent 
defect  in  this  law  is  the  duty  not  having  been  sufficiently  lowered  to 
enable  the  distiller  to  give  the  people  spirits,  on  such  terms  as  would 
allo^  them  to  drink  punch  like  the  Scotch  and  Irish.  From  this  the 
most  beneficial  effects  would  ensue,  the  trade  would  become  prospe- 
rous, and  an  augmented  consumption  increase  tbe  revenue  ;  geneva 
and  brandy  would  decrease  in  proportion-^— smuggling  be  checked — 
foreigners  no^longer  enrich  themselves  at  our  expense — and  an  impe- 
tus be  given.to  our  agriculture.  For  the  four  years  ended  January, 
1825,  when  the  duty  was  H«.  8^.  per  gdlon^  the  annual  average 
consumption  in  England  was  4,143,606  imperial  proof  gdlons,  and 
ft>r  the  four  years  ended  January,  1830,  the  duty  then  being  but  7#. 
the  consumption  was  7,384,804  gallons,  showing  a  vast  increase  in 
consequence  of  the  fiivourable  changes  in  the  law  and-tiie  lowering  o£ 
the  duty.*- 

Owing  to  the  alterations  which  tlus  law  made  in  tkb  spirit  trade, 
it  was  amongst  other  things  enacted,  that  no  person  could  carry  on 
the  business  of  a  rectifier,  or  compounder  of  spirits,  with  a  still  less 
tiian  120  gallons  content.  A  house  employed  for  this  purpose  cannot 
be  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  distillery ;  nor  can  any  distiller  nor 
rectifier  carry  on  the  business  of  a  brewer,  maker  of  sweets,  vinegar, 
dder,  or  perry,  or  be  a  refiner  of  sugar  on  the  same  premises  ;  while 
over  the  gate  or  entrance  of  every  such  establishment,  the  name  o£ 

•  Pari.  Papers,  No.  469, 27th  M«y,  1830. 
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the  proprietor  with  the  words,  **  Beetifier  or  Compoiinder,''  mmt  be 
punted  in  large  duuracters.  Rectifiers  and  compounders  are  obliged 
to  charge  the  still  with  a  quantity  of  liquor  in  the  proportion  of  not 
less  than  seyen  parts  in  ten  of  the  whole  qoantity  the  still  is  ci^paUe 
of  holding,  the  head  indnded  ;  and  eyery  such  still  must  remain  so 
diarged  mitil  the  rectifier  or  compomider  shall  draw  off  the  spirits : 
the  whole  quantity  is  to  be  worked  off  within  sixte^i  hours  from  the 
time  of  tiie  officers  taking  the  account  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  work  has 
ceased,  the  head,  if  not  permanentiy  soldered  to  the  body,  most  be 
taken  off  and  secured  until  the  work  recommences  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  officer.  All  spirits  received  into  the  stock  of  a 
rectifier  or  compounder,  must  remain  in  bulk  until  an  account  of  the 
strength  and  quantity  be  taken  by  tiie  officer  and  calculated  in  proof 
gallons.  Rectifiers  may  send  out  compounded  spirits  at  any  stren^r^ 
not  exceeding  17  per  cent,  under  proof,  and  in  any  quantity  not  less 
than  two  gallons.  Any  private  person  having  more  tiian  eighty  gal- 
k»ns  is  accounted  tk  deij^er^wad  subject  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
an  unlicensed  trader* 

While  treating  of  the  beverages  of  England,  those  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark^  should  not  be  overlooked,  though  not 
celebrated  for  any  peculiar  species  of  liquor,  if  we  except  the  great 
quantities  and  excdlent  qualities  of  the  Jersey  cider.  Orchards  are 
attached  to  almost  every  farm  in  the  island,  which  are  very  produc- 
tive and  well-cultiyated#  Cider  is  a  prindpal  artide  of  export,  and 
so  extensive,  that  the  doors  of  the  farm-houses  are  generally  made 
very  wide,  and  are  arched  over  for  the  fadlity  of  moving  the  dder- 
casks.^  P&rsnips  are  a  cheap  artide  of  agriculture  ;  they  form  the 
principal  portion  of  the  food  of  both  man  and  beast,  and  are  much 
used  m  fattening  gees^  hogs,  and  homed  cattle.  Distillatipn  in  those 
Idands  is  sometimes  carried  on  to  such  extent  as  toafibrd  a  consider- 
able qoantity  for  exportation.  In  1829,  there  were  sent  into  Eng- 
hnd  29,503,  and  in  1830,  31,774  proof  gallons  of  spirits,  the  joint 
produce  of  Gruemsey  and  Jersey.*  From  the  former,  in  1833,  there 
were  exported  1 16,832  gallons  of  cider,  and  19,568  gallons  of  potato 
spirits  ;  of  both  of  which  there  is  a  very  considerable  consumption  on 
tiie  island.  The  latter  island  is  so  productive  of  dder,  that  in  1831, 
tiiere  were  exported  to  England  50,000  hogsheads;  and  it  is  thought 
tiie  home  consumption,  with  what  was  sent  to  Newfoundland  and 
other  foreign  parts,  amounted  to  as  much.  When  the  extent  of  this 
island,  which  is  but  twdve  miles  in  leng^  and  six  in  breadth,  is  con- 

*  PtarL  Piqper,  No.  631,  lOih  June,  1830. 
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ftiderod  and  the  wonderful  quantity  of  this  liquor  which  it  afibrds,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  it  has  been  denominated  a  sea  of  cider. 

The  Aborigines  of  Scotland,  having  been  principally  shepherds 
ignorant  of  the  arts,  their  drink  must  hare  been  as  simple  as  their 
labours^  and  as  limited  as  their  knowledge ;  but  as  luiniry  increased, 
and  the  toils  of  agriculture  became  irksome,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  their  inventions  in  fermented  liquors  would  proportionably 
advance,  and  that  they  would  seek  to  dissipate  their  care  and  elevate 
their  spirits  by  some  sort  of  beverage.  This  solace  they  are  siud  to 
have  found  in  an  intoxicating  drink,  called  by  their  poets,  ^<  the  joy  of 
the  shelL"* 

Thus  Ossian — '^  Now  on  the  side  of  Moma,the  heroes  gathered  to 
the  feast.  A  thousand  "aged  oaks  ore  turning  to  the  wind,  and  the 
golds  of  the  warriors  brighten  with  joy.'' 

In  the  Western  Islands,  many  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Caledo- 
nians and  Britons  are  still  preserved,  and,  amongst  others,  the  old  manner 
of  drinking.  In  former  times,  large  companies  assembled,  composed 
principally  of  the  chief  respectable  men  of  the  islands.  This  assemblage 
was  called  tLshetUey  streahf  or  round,  from  the  company  always  sitting  in  a 
circle.  The  cup-bearer  handed  about  the  liquor  in  full  goblets  or  shells, 
which  the  guests  continued  to  drink  until  not  a  drop  remained.  This 
lasted  for  a  day  at  least,  and  sometimes  for  two  days,  and  in  this 
practice  our  round  of  glasses  is  supposed  to  have  originated.  During 
the  revel,  two  men  stood  at  the  banquetting  door  with  a  barrow,  and 
when  any  one  became  incapable,  he  was  carried  to  his  bed,  and  they 
returned  to  dispose  of  the  others  in  the  same  way.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  a  note  to  *'  The  Lord  of  the  Ides,"  states,  that  this  custom  was  still 
in  existence,  and  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  gentleman  of  temperate 
habits,  who,  forming  one  of  a  company  of  this  description,  although 
permitted  to  remain  neutral,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ceremony. 
Martin,  in  his  History  of  the  Western  Isles,  says  it  was  deemed  a 
breach  of  hospitality  among  persons  of  distinction  to  broach  a  cask  of 
aqua  viUSy  and  not  see  it  finished  at  the  time.  If  any  of  the  party 
retired  for  a  few  minutes,  he  was  obliged,  on  his  return,  before  he  sat 
down,  to  make  an  apology  in  rhyme  for  his  absence,  which  if  unable 
to  perform  he  was  compelled  to  discharge  such  a  share  of  the  reckon* 
ing  as  the  company  thought  proper  to  impose.  This  custom,  which 
is  yet  prevalent,  is  termed  JBeancAty  Bard,  signifying  the  Poefs  con* 
grahdation. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  made  a  liquor  by  bleeding  the  birch  trees, 

*  Ossian,  toL  ii.  p.  9,  and  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
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wliich  were  common  in  the  country.  Tbey  also  fermented  a  beverage 
with  honey»  bees  being  very  plentifol  inthe^woods^  and  mead^  a  drink 
of  the  same  description,  is  still  used  in  the  western  parts  of  the  long- 
dom.  In  process  of  time,  when  grain  became  abundant,  they  brewed 
an  ale  which  was  called  loin,  a  word  signifying  provisions  ;  this  is 
probably  the  malt  drink  which  Buchanan  calls  vinum  ex  fruffibus 
eorr^tis.  Some  say  they  made  a  drink  from  die  juniper,  and  others 
that  diey  made  one  from  heath.  But  at  this  remote  period,  it  would 
be  botii  idle  and  unprofitable  to  endeavour  to  determine  a  matter  so 
unimportant,  and  concerning  which,  thwe  are,  I  believe,  no  records. 
Yet,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume,  that  the  Scotch  were  not  less  expert 
than  theiir  neighbours  in  the  preparation  of  all  those  liquors,  that  were 
common  to  other  nations  in  the  same  drcumstances.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  their  inventions  in  tlds  respect,  but 
descend  to  modem  times,  in  which- we  have  certain*  datiuind  unques- 
tionable information.r 

In  1272,  a  duty  by  gauge  was  placed  upon  wine  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1482,  that  we  find  the  manufacture  of  beer  CM"ale  in  Scotland 
noticed  by  the  government,  although  it  abounded  in  that  country  long 
before.*  At  the  union,  a  duty  was  introduced  similar  in  point  of 
regulation  to  that  imposed  in  England,  on  two-penny  ale,  which  was 
the  principal  malt  drink  in  use  at  the  time  v  it  was  rated  at  2«.  1^. 
per  barrel.  Several  alterations  followed,  but  in  proportion  to  the< 
advance  of  the  duty,  the  work  of  the  brewery  decreased. 

In  1760,  the  excise  stood  at  df.  ^d,  per  barreL 

The  state  of  the  beer  trade  in  Scotland  will-  appear  firbm  the  sok— 
joined  number  of  barrels  brewed  in  four  successive  years,  viz  ^-^ 

STBONG.  SMAIJU 

fl827 122,158 271,33d 

^^^^ *.  S::::;:::::::lKfc;:::::.1tJ:^ 

11830 111,071 229,384 

From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  beer  trade  in  Scotland  for  these 
periods  was  rather  on  the  decline,  a  proof  that  when  the  tax  on  any 
article  is  too  high,  the  people  will  be  disposed  to  seek  some  other 
substitute.  The  late  abolition  of  the  duties  may  hav^e  some  effect  in 
restoring  this  trade,  but  it  is  difficult  to  bring  back  the  taste  of  a 
nation  when  once  diverted  from  any  peculiar  habit  of  indulgence. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  revenue  raised  on  beer  in  Scotland  in 
1821,  came  to  £84,847. 6s.  lOj^d.  and  the  net  sum  to  £71,324.  Os.  2^.t 
In  1827,  the  amount  of  duty  was  £74,015  6s.  Od.,  and  in  1828,  it 
*  Aets.  Jac.  3.  c  89.  f  Finance  Aceount,  18S8,  p.  41. 
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ttane  to  £76,385.  Is.  0^.*  The  qnaatity  of  malt  made  in  1821 
amounted  to  1,209,497  busbels,  and  in  1822  to  1,347,431  bnshek-f 
The  gross  amount  of  revenue  in  1821,  came  to  £231,605,  98.  3d. ; 
net  £231,480.  lOs.  lOd*;  and  in  1822,  to  £183,071.  6s.  7d.,  net 
£157,258.  19s.  Id.  The  quantity  of  malt  used  in  the  breweries  for 
1827  was  77,873  quarters,  and  for  1828  was  83,080  quarters.  The 
total  revenue  derived  from  malt  in  1827  was  £340^077.  14s.  3d.,  net 
£124,864  2s.  Id.,  with  a  drawback  of  £214,876  12s.  lOd. ;  and  in 
1828,  the  gross  amount  £484,193  14s.  Od.,  net  £185,856.  178.  lOd., 
with  a  drawback  of  £298,224.  12s.  2d.,  these  drawbacks  were  on 
account  of  malt  used  in  distiUation. 

In  1830,.  the  gross  revenue  on  malt  was  £514,392  12s.8d.y  the 
net  £179,153.  6s.  Od.>  leaving  a  drawbadc  on  the  gross  quantity  of 
£334,438.  17s.  Od.^  The  f^^owmg  is  the  quantity  of  malt  made  in 
Scotlaady  and  the  amount  of  duty  for  the  years  specified : — 

TEARS.  BUSHILS.  AHOimT  OF  DUTY. 

From  Barley,  1831 3,321,702 £429,053    3s.  6d. 

Bigg,     do 865,249 86,524  186.  Od. 

Barley,1832 2,971,297 383,792  10s.  5d. 

Bigg,     do 743,033 74,303    68.  Od. 

Barley,1833 3,433,862 443,540  10s.  2d. 

Bi^,     do 868,171 86,817    2s.  Od. 

Barley,1834 3,580,758 462,514  ll8.6d. 

.     Bigg,     do 910,534 91,053    8s.  Od. 

Barley,1835 3,604,816 465,622    Is.  4d. 

Bigg,     do 854,737 85,473  Us.  Od. 

The  regulations,  under  which  the  beer  trade  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land is  conducted,  since  the  passing  of  the  late  Act,  are  the  same.§ 
Every  brewer  is  obliged  to  pay  license  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  malt  used  in  each  year,  terminating  10th  October,  with  a  draw- 
back of  58.  on  every  barrel  exported  to  foreign  countries,  which 
drawback  is  obtained  by  the  brewer  swearing  that  the  quantity  of 
malt  employed  in  making  the  beer,  was  in  the  proportion  of  two 
bushels  imperial  measure  for  every  barrel  of  thirty-six  gallons. 
Every  brewer  must  make  entry  with  the  excise  c^cer  of  his  pre- 
mises, rooms,' and  utensils  for  brewing  and  storing  the  beer  and  malt; 
nor  is  he  to  have  raw  or  unroalted  grain  in  his  concerns  under  a 
severe  penalty — a  restriction  designed  to  prevent  illicit  or  improper 
practices.  By  the  Parliamentary  returns  of  1830,  there  were  in 
Scotland  168  Ucensed  brewers,  26  retail  brewers,  17,713  victuallers, 

•  Pari.  Paper,  No.  30,  18th  Feb.  1829.       f  Pwl-  P*P«'.  '^^'  *12,  2d  July  1823. 
Pari.  Paper,  16th  August,  1831.  §  WiUiam  IV.  c.  51. 
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and  268  yictaallen  wbo  brewed  tiieir  own  beer;  wbSle in  1836, there 
were  242  licented  brewers,  with  17,062  yictnallerB,  and  the  malt 
consumed  in  the  breweries  of  Edinburgh  and  throughout  Scotland  was, 
for  five  years  ending  dth  January,  1837,  as  follows : — 

TBABS.  BUSHEIiS.  BU8HBI.S* 

1832,  Edinburgh,  432,507    Scotland,    990,056 

1833, 477,388      1,085,867 

1834 477,485      1,139,601 

1835,    474,310      1,138,180 

1836,    591,945      1,281,102 

The  Scotch  were  fiuniliar  with  all  the  wines  used  in  Britain  at  an 
early  period  of  their  history  ;  but  hare  generally  eyinoed  a  greater 
partiality  for  ardent  spirits.  On  an  average  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  wine  ended  1827,  there  were  436,055  imperial  gallons 
imported,  and  62,124  exported,  leaving  for  the  consumption  of  a 
population  of  2,365,807  only  373,931  gallons,  being  to  each  indivi- 
dual something  better  than  a  pint  and  one-fifth  annually.  Home* 
made  wine  b  a  manufiicture  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  nor 
is  it  an  art  of  great  antiquity  in  Scotland.  The  home-made  wine  for 
fifteen  years  ended  1820,  was  but  806  barrelB,[22  gallons,  the  duty  on 
which  amounted  to  only  £l,905.8s.5d. ;  and  for  four  years  ended  1834^ 
the  number  was  23,090  gallons,  yielding  £577  58.  Od.  when  the  duty 
entirely  ceased. 

Previous  to  the  equalisation  of  the  duties,  the  consumption  and 
export  of  wine  were  rather  on  the  decline,  chiefly  owing  to  the  excess 
of  the  imposts  and  the  port  charges,  which  placed  almost  every  des* 
cription  of  wine  beyond  the  reach  of  the  middling  and  inferior  classes. 
Since  the  late  regulations,  the  trade  has  increased;  but  the  improved 
quality  and  the  low  price  paid  for  tiie  spirits  have  materially  tended 
to  divert  the  public  taste  from  the  use  of  wine,  beyond  what  is  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  tables  of  the  opulent,  or  to  gratify  the  palate  of 
the  luxurious. 

On  reviewing  the  Scotch  system  of  distillation  prior  to  the  present 
laws,  the  difference  is  found  to  be  considerable.  At  the  Union,  in 
1707,  the  duty  on  spirits  was  much  the  same  as  Uiat  levied  in  Eng* 
land.  The  whole  quantity  made  in  the  year  1708,  (the  earliest  date 
of  any  regular  account  for  Scotland,)  was  50,844  gallons.  The  manu- 
facture rapidly  increased  until  the  year  1756,  at  which  period  the 
distilleries  yielded  433,81 1  gallons  of  spirits  ;.  an  additional  duty  was 
then  imposed,  and  the  quantity  decreased  accordingly.  About  twenty 
years  after  (1776,)  commenced  the  export  to  England,  which  again 
increased  the  manufacture. 

The  mode  of  collecting  the  duty  in  Scotiand,  till  the  end  of  the 
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year  17d4>  was  by  nn  actual  accoant  and  survey  of  the  qnanlity  of 
toashy  low  loineSi  and  spirits,  made  by  the  distiller.  From  the  Ist 
N^ovember,  1784,  the  whole  duty  was  rated  on  the  wash  thus  : — ^for 
every  100  gallons,  the  distiller  was  allowed  a  credit  for  20  gaUons  in 
his  spirit  stock  one  to  ten  degrees  over  hydrometer  proof.  The  same 
reg^ation  was  established  at  that  time  in  England ;  but  in  Scotland 
it  only  continued  for  about  two  years,  and  in  1786  gave  way  to  the 
Ueensing  system.  By  this  plan,  the  distillers  in  the  Lowlands  were 
charged  at  the  rate  of  £l.  lOs.  Od.  per  annum  for  every  gallon  con- 
tained  in  each  still ;  and  in  the  ICghlands  only  £l. ;  the  still  in  the 
latter  place  was  limited  to  a  certain  size,  and  the  spirits  to  be  made 
were  not  to  exceed  a  defined  quality,  while  a  line  of  demarcation  was 
drawn  for  the  sale  of  their  respective  spirits.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  thought  that  a  still  could  not  be  worked  more  than  from  four  to 
seven  times  in  the  week.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  the  dis- 
tiller could  work  with  greater  despatch  and  make  a  larger  quantity 
of  spirits  than  was  previously  supposed.  Upwards  of  300,000  gallons 
were  stated  as  the  amount  smuggled  into  England  in  1787,  over  and 
above  all  that  had  been  brought  to  charge. 

The  duty  on  the  contents  of  the  still  was  raised  in  1787  to  £3 ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  such  stills  as  were  entered  for  the  English 
market  were  exempt  from  this  duty,  and  the  spirits  charged  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  6d.  a  gallon  on  their  importation  into  England. 

Improvements  continued  to  be  made  in  the  method  of  distilling 
rapidly,  in  consequence  of  which  the  duty  on  the  capacity  of  the  still 
was  augmented,  successively,  from  £d  to  £9,  £18,  £54,  £108,  and 
lastly  to  £162.  Such  was  the  increase  of  rapidity  in  work,  that  in 
1799,  a  still  of  forty-three  gallons  could  be  wrought  o£F  in  ttao  mi* 
nutes  and  ihree-quarterSf  or  nearly  twenty 'two  times  in  an  hour.* 
This  despatch  was  principally  effected  by  altering  the  still  from  its 
original,  deep,  and  contracted  form,  to  a  shallow  and  broad  construc- 
tion, by  which  a  larger  surface  of  the  liquid  was  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  fire.  To  so  great  a  height  was  this  improvement  carried,  that  a 
still  of  forty  gallons,  of  which  the  head  formed  ten^  has  been  known 
to  hefovr  feet  broody  and  only  three  or  four  inches  in  altitude  at  the 
sides,i[ 

In  1802,  an  Act  was  passed,  imposing,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
license  of  £162,  an  obligation  of  2,025  of  spirits  per  gallon  of  still- 
room,  at  the  rate  of  nine-pence  per  gaUon,  and  enacting  that  the  wash 
brewed,  should  produce,  at  least,  11  per  cent.     This  law  placed  the 

•  Vide  Dr.  Jeflfrey's  Report. 

t  For  a  view  of  an  improyed  still  of  this  kind,  see  the  Philosophical  Magazane^ 
Tol.  xi. 
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Scotch  distinery  on  a  very  respectable  footing,  and  tbe  trade  con- 
tinued so  regulated  until  1814,  the  only  alteration  in  the  interim 
being  an  increase  of  duty  on  account  of  the  wash,  and  an  increase  of 
the  per-centage  to   16^  gallons  of  spirits  for  every  100  gallons  of 
wash,  bnt  in  that  year  the  whole  scene  changed;  the  English  system 
was  put  into  force  by  one  sweeping  act  of  Parliament^  and  the  old 
Scotch  plan  was  laid  aside.     Rapid  work,  saaafi  stills,  and  large  chim- 
nies,  gave  place  to  A>6,  large  stills,  chains,  and  locks.    Numerous 
alterations  in  the  internal  economy  of  distilleries  followed,  and  much 
money  was  thrown  away  by  the  alterations  consequent  on  the  change 
of  aystenu     The  persons  engaged  in  the  Scotch  trade,  not  being 
then  an  united  body,  tamely  submitted  to  the  measure,  some  from 
curiosity,  and  some  from  a  notion  that  opposition  would  be  useless, 
while  others,  being  rich,  were  indifferent.   On  the  part  of  the  goyem- 
ment  the  attempt  was  made  with  the  best  intentions ;  that  of  promoting 
one  uniform  system,  bnt  in  making  the  change,  the  different  materials, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  difference  between  the  Scotch  and  English 
barley  and  malt,  was  quite  foi^otten.     The  English  barley  and  malt 
might  yield  a  produce  of  19  per  cent,  when  the  Scotch  could  not. 
Another  important  matter  overlooked,  was  the  want  of  rectifiers  in 
Scotland,  to  reduce  the  spirits  made  under  the  Act  to  a  marketable 
standard.     While  11  per  cent,  was  the  medium  of  calculation,  under 
a  former  law,  for  the  making  of  wash  or  potale,  excellent  spirits  were 
made,  sold,  and  consumed:  spirits  from  potale,  producing  16^  per 
cent,  were  barely  tolerated ;  but  the  spirit  made  from  wash,  producing 
19  per  cent.,  was  scarcely  drinkable,  being  so  harsh  and  ardent  as  to 
be  unfit  for  punch  and  quite  unsaleable.     The  consequence  was  ruin 
to  many  respectable  distillers,  as  well  as  great  injury  to  the  revenue 
by  the  production  and  smuggling  of  Highland  whiskey — a  liquor, 
which,  from  its  mildness  and  good  flavour,  was  more  consonant  to  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  Scotch  people.     In  the  following  year,  great 
amendments  were  made,  the  old  Scotch  plan  was  revived,  grafted  on 
a  continuation  of  the  English  system.     This,  however,  was  found  not 
to  answer,  as  the  trade  gradually  declined  every  year,  until  1817,  when 
it  appeared  by  the  returns  of  the  sales  of  legal  spirits,  that  anodier 
and  more  effectual  change  was  necessary.     The  trade  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  got  into  the  hands  of  smugglers,  and  thus  reduced  to  an 
iDicit  traffic,  flourished  in  different  parts  of  the  country  beyond  all 
conception.     In  this  state  of  things,  all  systems,  English  as  well  as 
Scotch,  or  mixtures  of  either,  ceased  at  once,  all  monthly  or  yearly 
obligations  were  dispensed  with;  10  and  12  per  cent,  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  worts,  were  substituted  for  19  per  cent ;  and  what  is 
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now  termed  the  Scotch  system,  or  rather  a  new  system,  took  place. 
The  law  which  introduced  this  alteration,  brought  with  it  a  lowering 
of  the  dnty,  and  served  to  correct  many  of  those  abuses  which  pre« 
▼ailed  to  an  alarming  degree.  This  law  was  so  framed,  that  the 
manufacturer  could  be  accommodated  to  the  gravity  of  the  wash,  from 
which  he  wished  to  distil  and  pay  duty  in  proportion  to  the  saccha- 
rine matter  obtained  from  the  grain,  thus  :•*- 

From  r811bs.  gravity 15  gallons  spirits^  wore    required 

100  gals.        75  do 14  do.  j  of   a    strength 

wash  ^70  do 13  do.  >  equal  to  7  per 

of  65  do 12  do.  I  cent   over    hy- 

^60  do 11  do.  J  drometer proof.* 

But  the  act  has  since  undergone  modifications,  and  as  its  operations 
have  extended  to  Ireland,  a  full  explanation  of  the  whole  will  be  found 
under  that  head. 

The  method  of  distilling  in  Scotland  is  much  the  same  as  that 
practised  in  England ;  and  the  process  observed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  wort  or  wash  is  nearly  the  same. 

The  spirits  manufactured  from  grain  in  Scotland  are  made  either 
from  malted  barley  or  here  and  bigg,  which  are  both  grain  of  the 
same  nature,  but  inferior  in  quality  to  barley  ;  or  from  a  mixture  of 
such  malt,  with  barley  or  here,  raw  or  unmalted.  Wheat  is  sometimes 
used,  but  its  high  price  in  general  limits  its  distillation. 

The  malt,  or  mixture  of  malt  and  raw  grain,  when  ground,  is 
mashed  in  a  quantity  of  hot  water,  either  by  machinery,  or  by  work* 
men,  with  rakes  provided  for  the  purpose.  When  the  fluid  becomes 
fully  impregnated  with  the  saccharine,  or  farinaceous  and  fermentable 
part  of  the  grain,  it  is  drawn  off  into  an  underback  or  receiving-vessel, 
adjoining  the  keive,  and  in  that  state  it  is  termed  worts.  From  the 
underback  it  is  pumped  into  coolers,  and  aUowed  to  cool  down  to  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  and  is  then  run  into  tuns,  or  backs,  where,  with 
the  addition  of  yeast  or  barm,  it  ferments,  and  when  attenuated,  is 
called  wash.  JVom  this  wash,  imperfect  spirits,  or  low  winesy  are 
distilled ;  and  when  they  have  undergone  a  second  distillation,  they 
are  sold  in  Scotland  for  consumption  ;  but  in  England  they  are  not 
commonly  used  for  drinking  in  that  state,  but  pass  from  the  distiller 
to  the  rectifier,  who,  by  further  distillation,  prepares  them  for  the  con- 
sumer in  the  form  of  compounds.  Dr.  Thomson,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glascow,  is  of  opinion,  "  that  the  vast 
quantity  of  porter-yeast  used  by  the  Scotch  distillers,  and  often  in  a 
state  almost  approaching  to  putrefaction,  cannot  but  have  an  injurious 

*  68  Geo.  III.  e.  50»  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  74,  and  3  Geo.  lY.  c.  52. 
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effisct  upon  the  flaTonr  of  their  spirits,  and  has  undoubtedly  oontet- 
buted  to  the  reputation  of  Highhmd  over  Lowland  whiskey.  The 
Highland  distillers,  especially  the  smugglers,  have  not  the  means  of 
procuring  yeast  from  London.  Of  course,  their  wash  is  less  perfectly 
fermented,  but  the  flavour  given  to  the  Lowland  whiskey  by  the  yeast 
may  be  distinctly  perceived ;  and,  on  that  account,"  says  the  Dr.  ^^  we 
are  disposed  to  suspect  that  the  flavour  of  the  spirits  always  snfiers 
in  proportion  as  the  fermentation  is  brought  nesrer  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion."* 

The  character  of  the  Scotch  whiskey  ranks  high,  and  it  continues 
to  ccMnpete  with  any  other  spirits  made  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For 
this,  it  is,  no  doubt,  indebted  to  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  its 
manufacture,  as  well  as  to  the  selection  of  the  materials.  The  large 
quantities  of  malt  that  have  been  consumed  in  the  Scotch  distilleries, 
help  to  raise  its  reputation,  although  imputations  were  cast  upon  the 
manufacturers,  insinuating  that  all  spirits  sud  tobe  produced  by  them 
from  malt  were  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  a  mixture  of  malt  and 
raw  grain.  But  without  entering  minutely  into  this  matter,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  traffic  in  spirits  has  considerably  increased  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  Scotch  distiller.  Making  spirits  purely  from 
mak  waa  long  considered  a  desideratum,  and  for  this  purpose  the  legis- 
lature granted  an  allowance  or  drawback  of  Is.  2d.  for  every  gallon 
of  proof  spirits  made  wholly  from  malt,  with  the  view  of  increasing 
legal  distillation  in  the  Highlands  and  throughout  Scotland  generally. 
The  taste  of  the  people  was  habituated  to  this  description  of  spirits, 
and  the  supply  of  this  article  was  commonly  obtained  firom  illicit 
distillers,  to  counteract  which  and  to  bring  a  palatable  spirit  into  the 
market  were  the  great  object  of  the  enactment.  The  premium  of 
Is.  2d.  was  confined  to  the  spirits  consumed  in  Scotland,  for  in  case 
of  export  to  England,  the  whole  duty  was  paid  without  the  allowance 
of  any  drawback.  The  consequence  was  that  illicit  distillation  greatly 
decreased,  as  is  evident,  when  it  is  known  that  in  1821,  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  grant  of  the  drawback,  there  were  in  Scotland  only  106 
legal  distillers,  but  in  1828,  they  amounted  to  273.  It  may  be  here 
remariced,  that  as  there  were  no  markets  for  the  grain  raised  in  the 
Highlands,  recourse  was  had  to  illicit  distillalion ;  but,  dnce  the 
encouragement  ^ven  by  the  recent  laws,  a  ready  consumption  b 
afibrded  for  the  superabundant  produce  of  grain,  and  the  land-owno^ 
now  find  it  their  interest  to  co-operate  with  the  government  in  the 
suppression  of  illicit  traffic  and  the  encouragement  of  a  fair  trade.     On 

*  Supplement  vol  to  Eneye.  Brit.  arL  Distil, 
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tbe  whole  it  appears  tliat  dte  enTied  adrantages  which  the  Scotch 
manniacturers  have  or&  iJie  other  distillera  of  Great  Britain,  arise  from 
aereral  local  and  other  drcamstanceg,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
the  ahandance  and  cheapness  of  barley,  the  lowness  of  fbel,  and  the 
permission  of  bonding  spirits  firee  of  dnty.  Whether,  however,  the 
Scotch  possess  any  advantage  over  the  English  distiller  upon  any 
other  grounds  than  that  of  the  lowness  of  the  duty,  may  be  questioned* 
To  render  the  present  distillery  laws  unobjectionable  in  every  part 
of  the  empire,  and  to  remove  that  envy  and  jealousy  which  must 
always  exists  so  long  as  there  are  imposts  in  one  portion  of  the  country 
that  are  not  applicable  to  another,  it  might  be  prudent  to  equalise  the 
duties  everywhere,  putting  all  the  distilleries  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  the  same  footing.  The  late  act  has  approximated  towards  this 
object,  and  it  seems  a  measure  better  calculated  than  any  other  to  put 
down  illicit  practices  and  to  silence  all  complaints  and  remonstrances. 
Neither  would  lowering  the  duty  in  England  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  any  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  people  more  than  in  Soot- 
land,  where  no  extraordinary  evil  consequences  have  arisen  from  the 
tmrestricted  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  is  a  fallacious  assumption, 
that  because  the  quantity  of  spirits  made  under  a  low  duty  is  greater 
than  under  a  high  duty,  that  the  consumption  of  the  spirits  is  increased 
accordingly  ;  for,  as  there  is  little  temptation  to  smuggle,  a  preference 
is  given  to  the  legal  article,  and  hence  the  apparent  increase  of  con-< 
sumption  where  there  is  none  in  reality.  Indeed  it  might  be  a  ques- 
tion in  political  economy  and  moral  philosophy,  whether,  if  there  were 
no  duty  whatever  on  spirits,  but  a  corresponding  impost  on  some  other 
article,  it  might  not  be  equally  serviceable  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  and  the  correct  habits  of  the  people. 

In  distillation,  the  same  precautions  are  not  requisite  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature  to  secure  us  as  good  an  article  as  is  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  ale  or  beer,  in  which  there  are  so  many  opportunities 
for  adulteration.  In  spirits,  it  is  otherwise,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  the  unrestricted  produce  of  the  unlicensed  stills  has  given  a 
beverage  more  esteemed  than  that  sanctioned  by  the  law,  although 
supported  by  premiums  and  other  influential  inducements.  As  a  duty 
on  spirits  has  become  necessary  both  in  a  financial  and  moral  point  of 
view,  its  equalisation  is  calcol  ated  to  obviate  all  objections  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer,  to  stimulate  all  to  honorable  competition,  and 
finally  prove  successful  in  opposition  to  foreign  and  home  smuggling, 
which  have  so  long  proved  destructive  of  the  happiness  and  good  order 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  community. 

Some  of  the  distilleries  in  Scotland  are  upon  a  very  extensive  scale 
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while  oUien  again,  particularly  in  the  HigUandsy  are  of  a  very  onaU 
magnitude,  the  whole  heing  eften  comprised  in  the  compass  of  one 
i^artment,  the  content  of  the  whole  stiU  being,  in  many  cases,  little 
more  than'  40  g^ons,  while  the  large  concerns  in  the  Lowlands  range 
so  high  as  from  2000  to' 10,000  gallons  and  upwards.  I&  some  con- 
cerns there*  are  seyeral  stills  of  great  dimenuons  for^ihe  manufactore  of 
wash  and  hw^winesy  for  the  making  of  which  the  regulations  are  much 
the  same  as  those  in  England,  ihe  distiller  having  it  at  discretion  to 
work  either  quickly  or  slowly. 

The  pioduce  of  these  distiUeries,  with- the  disposal  thereof,  stands 
as  fdlows: — 

^XPOBTXO  TO 

Years.        Gialls.made.        England.        Ireland. 

Year  ri828 9,105,275 2,438,706 679,021;-| 

ended]  1829, 10,117,027 3,232,513 986,368  I  Imperial 

Jan. 5  1 1830 9,649,070 3,008,686 811,243  [Measure 

tl832, 4,861,478 2,363,768 487,178. 

The  quantity  which  paid  duty  for  home  consumption  for  the  same 
years  was,  in    ^ 

TEAE8.  IMP.  GALL.  AMOUNT  OP  1>UTT. 

ri828, 4,752,199 £673,228  3s.  IG^d. 

^  1829, 5,716,180 809,792  3s.     4d. 

( 1830, 5,777,280 818,448  0        0 

The  spirits  churged  with  duty  in  Scotland,  were,  in 

1831, 5,700,689.,... .£950,114  16ft.  8d. 

1832,» ,4,861,478 810,246     68.  8d. 

1833, 5,988,556 998,092  13s.  4d. 

1834, V 6,045,043...............   1,007,507     Ss.  4d. 

1835, 6,013,932 1,002,322     Os.  Od. 


By  6th  George  IV.  chapter  58,  a  duty  of  2s.  lOd.  p^  gallon ' 
imposed  on  all  spirits  distilled  in  Scotland- or  Ireland  ;  and  by  1st 
William  IV.  chapter  49,  an  addition  of  sixpence  per  gaUon  on  aH 
spirits  made  in  the  empire;  but  by  the  4th  and  -  5th  William  IV. 
chapter  75,  from  the  first  September  1834,  all  spirits  made  in  Ireland 
were  reduced  to  2s.  4d.  per  gallon ;  but  no  alteration  was  made  in 
Scotland  or  England. 

The  home-made  spirits  and  beer  exported  from  Scotland  to  £9rdgn 
countries  were— in 

18d0.......... Spirits,  12,807  gallons*.,. Beer,  2617  barrels. 

1831..........     do.     10,955      do do.    2935      do. 

1832, do.  13,371   do do.  2337   do. 

1833, do.  19,531   do do.  2854   do. 

1834, do.  25,141   do do.  2889   do. 
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Before  duitiIlatio&  had  arrived  to  any  d^ee  of  perfection,  the  imports 
of  foreign  spirits  were,  considering  the  cireamstances  of  the  country^ 
in  a  proportion  perhaps  greater  than  those  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
although  the  commerce  of  the  latter  began  to  establish  itself  long 
before.  The  great  supply,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  rum,  was  drawn 
from  FVance  and  Holland ;  but  without  entering  into  detail,  it  may 
suffice  to  shew  that  the  actual  quantity  of  rum,  brandy,  geneva,  and 
other  foreign  liquors  that  paid  duty,  with  the  amount,  was  for — 

T£AB8.  GALL.  BUM.        OAIil..  BBANDY,  &C.  £.  8.  B. 

1828, 185,214 42,756 126,952     7     5 

1829, 188,189 45,749 180,872     4  11 

1830, 152,461 48,228 112,853  15     9* 

By  the  foregoing  returns,  the  yearly  average  of  spirits  which  paid 
duty  for  home  consumption  is  5,415,186  of  rum,  and  other  foreign 
liqnors  219,165,  in  all  5,634,351  imperial  gallons,  which,  for  a  popula- 
titn  of  2,365,807,  gives  little  more  than  2  gallons  3^  pints  to  each 
individual  annually — a  consumption  sufficiently  moderate  to  entitle 
the  Scotch  to  the  character  of  a  temperate  people. 

Throughout  the  Highlands,  and  the  various  islands  connected  with 
Scotland,  the  benefits  of  the  new  distillery  laws  have  been  sensibly 
felt  by  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  and  by  giving  an  article  to  the 
people  equally  agreeable  as  that  which  was  formerly  clandestinely 
obtained. 

Distillation  is  now  legally  conducted  there  to  such  extent,  that  the 
Highlands  send  spirits  to  dilfferent  parts  of  the  Lowlands  and  else* 
where ;  and  this  intercourse  is  considerably  facilitated  by  the  several 
new  roads  lately  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  government. 
It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  this  freedom  of  communication  has  given 
an  impetus  to  industry,  and  called  into  useful  activity  the  exertions 
and  energies  of  the  people,  to  surmount  the  difficulties  thrown  by 
nature  in  their  way,  and  even  to  render  trackless  heaths  and  rugged 
i^ocks  fertile.  This  northern  portion  of  Scotland  has  long  been  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  its  hospitality,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  said  the 
doors  of  the  houses  are  left  open  at  all  hours  as  a  general  permis^on 
for  strangers  to  enter  and  partake  of  the  kindness  of  ths  inmates  with- 
out ever  asking  their  names,  on  which  occasion  whiskey  forms  no 
small  portion  of  their  entertainment ; — even  on  leaving  a  house  in 
which  a  person  has  been  hospitably  entertained,  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice for  the  host  to  accoirpany  his  guest  to  the  door,  first  drink  a  glass 
of  spirits  himself,  and  afterwards  to  present  another  to  his  retiring 

•  Pari.  Pap.  No.  211^26th  March,  1830. 
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friend.  This  ceremony^  denominalied  door^'drink  (deoeh^hdaras),  -h 
nmilar  to  the  parting  cup  amongst  die  natives  of  Switserland,  and 
precisely  that  used  at  present  in  Ireland  under  the  same  appellation. 
A  like  practice  is  prevalent  in  the  Hebrides,  where  the  banefiii  custom 
of  taking  spirits  in  the  morning  is  generally  observed.  As  soon,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  a  man  i^pears  in  the  morning,  he  swallows  his  glass 
of  whiskey,  and  no  man  is  found  so  abstemious  as  to  refuse  this 
morning  dram  which  they  esJltiskalk;  but,  notwithstanding  this  habit, 
he  did  not  consider  them  a  drunken  race.*  Ossian  celebrates  the 
hospitality  of  the  Highlanders  in  the  following  beautiM  strain: — ^  The 
towns  of  Cathmor  rose  on  the  banks  of  Atha;  seven  paths  led  to  his 
hall ;  seven  chiefs  stood  on  those  paths  and  called  the  stranger  to  the 
feast.  But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood  to  avoid  the  voice  of  praise.t 
Cathmor  was  the  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble  dwelt  in  his  hall.  The 
gates  of  Cathmor  were  never  closed ;  his  feast  was  always  spread. 
The  sons  of  the  stranger  came  and  blessed  the  generous  chief  of 
Clutha.  Bards  raised  the  song  and  touched  the  harp ;  joy  bri^tened 
on  the  iace  of  the  mournful.''^ 

At  funerals,  considerable  quantities  of  spirits  are  consumed,  and 
aibesr  the  ceremony  of  interment  is  over,  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
are  invited  to  a  plentiful  repast,  where  whiskey  is  put  about  very 
lavishly,  and  the  evening  of  the  day  of  sorrow  closes  as  a  festival  of 
revelry  bordering  sometimes  on  intoxication. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  notwithstanding  the  encouragement  which 
the  present  statute  affords,  smuggling  still  prevails  to  some  extent  in 
the  Highlands,  and  also  in  the  islands,  both  afibrdiug  places  of  con- 
cealment for  that  purpose  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  as  they  abound 
with  deep  ravines,  isolated  glens,  rocks,  and  solitary  valleys. 

An  adventure  of  a  singular  nature  befel  a  gendemaa  who  lately 
visited  the  Hebrides.     While  making  some  geological  researdies,  he 
was  induced  to  descend  a  precipice  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  strata 
of  a  rock,  and  entering  a  cave  that  attracted  his  attention,  he  was 
astonished  to  hear  the  noise  of  persons,  as  if  revelling  at  a  banquet. 
Being  fearful  of  danger  he  was  about  to  retire,  when  he  was  accosted 
by  a  person  inside  and  requested  to  advance.     Considering  compliance   i 
the  best  policy,  and  his  curiosity  being  a  good  deal  excited,  he  followed   , 
the  individual  into  the  cavern,  and  was  no  little  astonished  to  find   : 
himself  introduced  to  a  number  of  persons  seated  on  benches  round  a  i 

*  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
f  Tcmora.  %  Calthon  and  Colmar. 
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taUe,  regaling  themselres  with  as  nkuch  apparent  satisfaction  as  if  in  a 
palace.  On  looking  ronnd,  he  perceived  a  nmnber  of  casks  of  spirits 
ranged  as  if  in  a  cellar,  with  old  swords  and  other  weapons  of  defence, 
plainly  indicating  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  smugglers. 
Apprehensive  that  he  was  an  ofllcer  of  the  revenue,  he  was  eyed  with 
great  distrust,  and  questioned  most  particularly  as  to  his  pursuits ;  but 
finding  that  his  profession  was  of  a  di£Ferent  nature,  they  told  him 
candidly  what  they  were,  treated  him  with  much  kindness,  and,  after 
enjoining  secrecy,  sufiered  him  to  depart,  but  not  without  partaking  of 
a  hearty  glass,  and  a  share  of  all  the  luxuries  of  their  solitary  grotto. 

According  to>  Pennant,  the  people  of  the  Hebrides  extract  an  add 
for  punch,  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  and  also  distil  from 
them  an  agreeable  spirit. 

If  we  admit  with  Boethius  that  there  formerly  existed  in  Cantyre 
an  alembical  liquor  called  usquebaugh  drawn  from  thyme,  mint,  anise, 
and  other  fragrant  herbs,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  knowledge  of  its 
Hianufacture  was  obtained  from.  Ireland, .  where  that  liquor  was  so 
superior  and  prevalent..  In  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  whiskey  was  very 
plentiful  in  the  Hebrides  \  several  stills  were  then  in  the  island  of 
Cai,  and  more  spirits  were  made  than  the  inhabitants  could  consume. 

Martin,  in  his  description  of  the  Western  Islands,  says  that  in  some 
places  they  preserve  thek  ale  in  large  earthen  vessels,  and  think  they 
are  better  for  that  purpose  than  wood...  When  the  ale  becomes  flat, 
tiiey  render  it  brisker  by  the  immersion  of  a  hot  stone  or  a  toasted 
barley  cake  ^  some  use  a  hot  malt-cake  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
natives  preserve  their  yeast  by  an  oaken  withe,  which  they  twist  and 
put  into  it,  and  for  future  use  keep  it  in  barley  straw.  This  withe, 
which  is  from  four  to  six  inches  about,  is  boiled  in  wort,  well  dried, 
and  being  steeped  again  in  wort,  causes  it  to  ferment  and  produces 
yeast.  The  rod  is  cut  before  the  middle  of  May,  and  being  preserved 
and  used  in  the  manner  stated,  serves  for  a. length  of  time — one  of 
^ese  fermenting  withes  has  been  known  to  answer  the  purpose  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  In  the  island  of  Lewis,  which  afibrds  here, 
oats,  and  rye,  usquebaugh  is  distilled ;  this  usquebaugh^  when  three 
times  distilled,  was  called  trestarig  ;  and,  when  four  times  distiUed, 
usquebaugh-baui^more  than  two  spoonsfull  of  which  were  sufficient  to 
endanger  life.- 

In  Harris,  the  natives  in  brewing  hear,  use  the  seeds  of  a  white  wild 
carrot  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  and  say  it  answers  the  end  sufficiently 
weUy  besides  giving  the  drink  a  good  relish«* 

*  Martin'i  Western  Isles,  p.  192. 
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Erery  family  of  diglinction  in  tho«e  islands  had  a  oa^bearer»  who 
always  filled  and  carried  the  cnp  round  the  company,  taking  the  first 
draught  himself.  This  office  was  hereditary,  and  a  town  with  land 
was  the  reward  of  the  service.  There  was  another  office  held  in  the 
Highlands  at  a  symposium,  or  dridcing-hout,  hy  a  person  called  a 
henchman^  whose  business  was  to  attend  his  master,  stand  behind 
his  chair  or  at  his  hannch,  hence  the  appellation.  The  duty  of  this 
person  was  to  act  as  secretary,  and  to  be  ready  on  all  occaaions  to 
venture  his  life  in  defence  of  his  chieftain.  In  the  isle  of  Side,  the 
root  of  Carmel  or  Knaphard  (Argatilis  SylvatictuJ  was  used  to  pre- 
vent drunkenness,  and  for  its  aromatic  flavour  preferred  to  spice  in 
the  distillation  of  aqua  vitce. 

In  St.  Kilda,  the  juice  of  nettle-roots,  mixed  with  barley-meal 
dough,  was  used  for  yeast  in  the  brewing  of  ale,  which  produced  all 
the  desired  e£Fects.  Though  these  islanders  indulge  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  yet  they  are  in  general  a  temperate  people,  and 
live  to  a  g^eat  age.  Martin  records  the  instance  of  a  man  named 
Turville,  who  arrived  at  the  age  of  180,  and  who  never  drank  any 
malt  liquor,  distilled  waters,  nor  even  wine. 

In  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  there  were  two  fioensed 
distilleries,,  and  one  in  Stromness,  with  a  few  small  breweries,  hut 
they  did  net  afford  a  sufficient  supply  of  drink  for  the  inhabitants. 
These  islands  exbibit  many  vestiges  of  the  inroads  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, of  the  worship  of  Odin,  with  severid  pagan  tombs,  monuments,, 
or  temples  for  sacrifices.  In  the  graves  have  been  found  various 
relics  of  antiquity,  implements  of  war»  urns  of  pottery  containing 
human  bones,  glass  beads,  and  cups  of  the  same  material,  capable  of 
holding  half  a  pint,  shewing  that  the  inhabitants  were  fiuniliar  with 
the  drinks  of  their  ancient  northern  neighbours. 

In  the  Shetland  islands,  the  brewing  of  ale  was  once  quite  familiar, 
but,  owing  to  the  duty  on  malt  and  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  it 
hito  nearly  fallen  into  disuse.  Formerly,  it  is  said,  they  possessed  the 
art  of  distilling  a  spirit  from  heather,  a  secret  whidb  has  perished  along 
with  the  other  institutions  of  the  Picts.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
not  more  than  a  century  ago,  they  used  heather  in  brewing,  as  hops 
are  used  at  present,  but  further  than  this,  nothing  certain  is  known.* 

Some  of  the  lairds  and  respectable  land  proprietors  still  make  ale 
for  domestic  use,  and  which  is  accounted  a  pleasant,  wholesome  beve- 
rage. The  drink  most  in  use  is  blandy  a  preparation  from  the  serum 
of  buttermilk,  which  is  found  in  almost  every  house. 

*  Edmondstons  View  of  the  Zetland  Iilands,  ¥ol.  u.  p.  50. 
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Bland,  wldck  is  of  ScatK&iaTiaa  origin,  ia  made  by  pouring  boiling 
water  into  new^chnrned  buttermilk,  when  the  curds  sink  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  liquid,  after  standing  a  little  time,  undergoes  a  slight  fermen- 
tation: in  a  few  months  it  becomes  as  clear  as  water,  .possessing  a  yery 
agreeable^rtion  of  acidity.     The  Icelanders  use  a  simSar  beTorage 
under  the^same  denomination.     The-  Shetlaaders  are  remarkaMe-for 
boepitality,  and  a  stranger  finds  no  d^cultyin  procuring  aceommoda* 
tlon  at  a  moderate  charge^  where  inns  are  not  couTenient.    The  law^ 
enacted  in^  the  reign  of  James  the  I.  did  not  extend  to  the  Shetland 
isianda,  otherwise  the  individual  might  be  without  lodgings,  since  that 
act  prohibited  persons  putting  vp  at  any  places  but  inns,  or,  as.  tiiey 
were  termed,  hostelriesj     The  resident  gentlemen  hare  not  only 
eonafortable  dwellings,  but  plenty^of  the  necessaries  and  most  of  the 
Iftxnries  of  life.     In  ancient  times,  wine  was  so  abundant,  that  at 
marriages  it  was  customary  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  bridegroom  in  a 
tvib  of  wine^    The  Shetiand  and  Orkney  islands  are  supplied  with 
spirits  and  other  liquors,  partly  from  their  own  distiUatinn  and  partly 
from  Holland,  England,  SooUand,  and  even,  during  the  fishery  season, 
horn  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland.  ^ 

In  Ireland,  where  distillation  is  carried  on  to  greater  extent  than  in      j 
any  other  portion  of  the  world  of  equal  magnitude,  and  where  it      ' 
forms  a  branch  of  such  great  conunerdal  importance  and  enterprise, 
the  ^ecuktire  mind  is  nataraDy  l€d  to  enquire  into  the  causes  which 
bfcve  produced  sneh  wonderful  efibrts  in  this  branch  of  trade.     At  \ 
what  time,  thereftjre,' this  art  was  introduced  into  Ireland  is  a  subject 
equally  int^esting  to  the  artisan  and  the  philosopher.    The  better  to 
come  to  a  correct  condusion  on  the  point,  it* will  be. necessary  to  take 
a  Tiew  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  of  agriculture  in  thia 
eountry  from  a  remote  period.     Ireland,  it^is  admitted,  was  the  seat 
of  learning  and  the  sdences^  when  all  the  other  parts  of  Europe  were 
iuTolred  in  darkness.  -  From  the  early  settlement  of  eastern  emigrants 
and  the  frequent  intercourse  with^foreign  nations,  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  knowledge  of  distillation,  if  such  an  art  were  then  known> 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  first  settlers. 

VaUancey  asserts  on  good  authority,  that  the  -Bramins,  or  as  some 
will  have  it,  the  Druids,  came  into  Ireland  along  with  the  Scythians, 
and,  according  to  Gebelin,  brought  with  them  numerous  improvements 
in  phUosophy  and  the  arts. 

On  comparing  the  customs  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Irish,  a  great 
similarity  appears.  Both  worshipped  Bel,  or  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
stars,  and  many  of  the  practices  of  that  inteUigent  commercial  people 
Were  prevalent  in  Irekuidy  because  a.  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up 
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betwaai  Mr  aaeerton  and  Aat  utioB.  VJkmofji 
tlunfl^  we  owe  lo  the  MHeflaiis  had  an  Oriental  origii^  and  Sir  W 
Jones  is  of  opinion  that  the  Goths  and  Hindoos  had  originnll j  the 
the  same  1angnage»gaTe  the  same  i^i^wflatioBS  to  the  stars  and  planetSy 
and  had  the  same  rdigions  rites  and  opinions^  as  also  that  the  CSiedcs 
toA  their  pagan  deities,  with  the  fidUes  and  ^  whole  machinery 
of  thdr  mythology,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  India,  where  nQ  are 
stm  found  in  the  Sanscrit  books  and  Indian  temples.  Cnaar  tds  na 
that  the  Dmids  were  great  astronomers,  and  it  is  cnriooa  that  the 
Irish  word  for  a  year,  literally  signifies  the  drde  of  Bel,  cm-  tlie  son. 
The  ancient  customs  of  the  country  proclaim,  in  a  great  number  of 
other  instances,  their  Eastern  deseenC  The  practice  of  employiog 
mourners  to  lament  the  loss  and  sing  the  praites  of  the  deoeaaed,  is 
numifesdy  deriTod  from  the  Jews,  as  wdl  as  that  of  drinking  at  wakes, 
which,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  has  been  too  often  abused.  Tliis  excess 
was  carried  to  such  a  heig^  by  the  Israidites,  that  the  Sanhedrim 
made  a  decree  that  ten  cups  only  should  be  drunk  onsuchoocaeions.* 
Homer^s  account  of  the  dirges  sung  by  the  women  at  the  frmeral  of 
lIector,iMOTes  the  antiquity  of  the  cry  or  difge,as  used  by  the  ancient 
and  modem  Irish.  In  Russia,  a  similar  practice  prerails,  when  mead 
is  carried  to  the  graye  to  be  drunk  as  a  parting  ofiering  to  the 
deceased. 

Pearce^  during  hisreddenoein  Abysrinia,  obeerred  thata  cry  similar 
to  that  in  use  in  Ireland,  was  common  amongst  the  Abyssinians  at 
thor  frinerals,  particularly  at  the  burial  of  persons  of  distinction. 
There  are  nombcn  of  men  and  women  in  that  country,  who  gain  a 
Bving  by  making  riiymes  and  attending  at  cries ;  and  if  they  are 
superior  poeta,  they  receire  high  wages  in  com,  cattle,  and  doth. 
He  was  acquainted  with  a  very  handsome  middle-aged  woman,  who, 
though  she  had  a  large  estate  to  lire  on,  had  studied  poetry  from  her 
infancy,  and  attended  gratuitously  at  all  ories,  in  order  to  HyidngniA 
herself.  The  same  description  of  women  are  employed  to  conduct 
the  cry,  even  at  the  present  day  in  Ireland ;  and  many  of  them  are 
very  happy  in  their  recitations  on  those  occasions.  To  such  efiusions 
the  celebrated  Curran  attributed  his  early  predilecdon  for  poetry  and 
oratory. 

Christianity,  which  carries  with  it  dvilisation  in  aH  its  bearings, 
was  first  introduced  into  this  island  from  Asia,  and  not  directly  fi^m 
Rome,  all  cQncnrring  to  prove  the  extent  of  our  intercourse  and  com- 

*  Vide  Msthew  ix.  S3.,  alao  3  CJhzoD.  znr.  S5. 
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Bumications  with  odier  nations.  If  the  Phoenioiandy  'Bgyptiaxks^  or 
any  of  the  Asiatics,  were,  at  an  early  period,  acquainted  with  distil* 
lation,  it  is  likely  that  they  would  haTe  introduced  it  into  Ireland, 
vhere  they  came  in  great  numbers  to  traffic  and  to  settle.  These 
colonists  would  also  difPuse  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  through 
the  country,  which  would  render  its  harbours  better  known  than  those 
of  the  adjacent  isles. 

Accordingly,  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  ihat  **  the  ports  and  landing- 
places  of  Hibomia  were  better  known  than  those  of  Britain,  through 
the  intercourse  of  merchants  ;"*  and  it  Appears  that  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  the  town  of  Wexford  was  ihmiliar  to  that  geographer.f  The 
lioabhar  Lecan,  or  Liber  Lucanus,  distinctly  mentions,  that,  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  Irish  had  made  great  prc^ess  in  the  arts,  in  the  dyeing 
of  purple,  blue^  and  gpreen,  and  in  the  separation  and  refining  of  gold4 
On  the  riyerLiiiey  in  particular,  A.M.  2815,in  the  reign  of  Tighem-: 
mas,  th^re  was  a  great  smelting  house  where  orban  and  orbuidy  wldte 
and  yellow  gold  were  refined ;  and  a  famous  artist  called  Juachadan 
or  Uachadan  of  Cualane,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  brought  the 
manu&cture  of  cups  and  goblets  from  this  metal  to  great  perfection. 

That  the  art  of  making  glass  was  early  known  in  Ireland,  is  certain 
from  the  spedmens  of  tiiat  and  crystal  found  in  the  cairns  raised  in 
honour  of  the  dead ;  and  tins  is  fiirtiier  confirmed  by  what  has  been 
dug  up  firom  the  ruins  of  old  buildings,  particularly  firom  tiiose  of 
Down,  which  were  rudely  painted  and  scarcely  transparent,  as  if  done 
in  the  infancy  of  the  invention*  We  are  informed  that  St.  Patrick 
shewed  to  Ailbeus,  one  of  his  disciples,  an  altar  of  beautiful  workman* 
ship  haying  a  glass  chalice  at  each  of  its  four  comers* 

The  &niliarity  of  any  art  often  preyents  an  account  of  it,  and  hence 
the  paucity  of  information,  which  some  of  the  most  enlightened  writers 
haye  in  their  records,  respecting  inventions  and  other  matters,  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  origin  of  which  would  be,  at  the  present  day,  of  the 
highest  interest. 

If  we  are  to  credit  our  early  annalists,  magnifying  glasses  and  the 
useof  the  telescope  were  known  to  the  Irish  Druids ;  and  that  even  the 
polarity  of  the  loadstone  was  not  to  them  a  secret ;  nor  the  effects  of 
gunpowder  among  the  arcana  of  philosophy  and  the  other  phenomena 
of  physical  science.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  shaking  of  the 
Dmidieal  grove  near  Marseilles,  as  described  by  Lucan,  and  the  strange 

*  Vita  Agricol»,  o.  24.  f  O'Hallonui's  Ireland,  toI.  ii.pp.  246,  434. 

X  For  the  materials  used  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  among  the  ancient  Irish,  see 
Walker  a  Historical  Essay  on  the  dress  of  the  ancient  Irish,  p.  261.  2d  Ed.  Sro. 
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:fiOTi]ft,wiAlfce  mAgnaglAuB 

Tlie  skm  of  the  Lrub  in  odier  rejects  is  confimed  hj  the  Tsmtj, 
ridmaiy  and  s^endoor  of  the  Tsrious  artidet  diicoTered  finm  tioie 
to  time  in  diHerent  puis  of  the  IdngdoiB,  sadi  is  swords»  witkgtold 
1— -^W^  shields  of  pine  nlTer,  helsMts  and  eordets  cased  with  goM, 
hutsC"liappiiigSy  and  eren  hridle-bils  of  the  same  predoos  nutil 
Thecrownsof  the  andentmonarchs  were  of  pore  geld.  0*HaSianm 
mentions  two  he  had  seen,  neidn  of  which  had  the  cmaa  on  it, 
windi  renders  it  probable  tint  they  were  made  before  Ihe  intradne- 
tion  of  Christianity.*  One  of  these-  crowiM,  Walher,  »  ^  Im^ 
Bards, says, was  dagnpinlG92  in  the  eoontyof  Tii^enry,and  wUdi 
is  thooght  to  be  still  preserved  in  Franee.t 

Onr  annals  rebte  tiiat  at  a  rery  early  period  of  tke  worid,  A.M. 
8355,at  Arigiod-Ros8,on  the  banks  of  the  Snir,  there  wm  a  mint  to 
the  eoinageof  money,  iiHiere,  eren  before  that  time,  dncids  and  targets 
of  pare  silTer  were  fobrieated,.  and  a  mint  was  erected  at  danmne-* 
mns  for  the  coinags  of  sOrer.  So  rich  was  the  ooimtary  in  the  predons 
metals,  and  aifording  so  many  opporiiiitities  to  exercise  the  ingenuity 
of  the  artisan,  that  the  tax  onLdnster  pdd  annnaDy  to  the  monarch, 
for  a  series  of  400  years,  was  in  part  6000  onnees  of  pure  silrer, 
8000  copper  canldroiis,dOOO  mantles  riddy  embroidered ;  while  Cor- 
mac  Cas,  in  A.D.  222,  was  enabled  to  bestow  300  onnees  of  silTer 
in  a  day  as  rewards  to  the  bards  and  literatL  Mnsie  and  poetry 
were  particolarly  cherished,  and  had  arrired  to  a  degree  of  pcrfoction 
uneqfoaDed  in  other  coontries.  To  thb  some  of  the  earliest  writers 
bear  testimony :  Candirends  says,  ^  that  of  all  the  nations  within  ooc 
knowledge,  the  Irish  is  beyond  comparison  the  diisf  in  musical  compo- 
ntions  f  and  Geminiani,  the  cdebrated  Italian  Composer,  who  v^s 
steady  with  the  harmony  of  our  airs,  declared  that  "  he  found  none  of 
sooriginalatamonthisndeoftheAlps.''  Handel  himself  confosBed 
he  would  rather  have  been  the  author  of  Aileen  Aiooathanjofalltha 
music  he  had  erer  composed. 

Neither  were  the  Irish  leas  attentiTe  to  oommeroe  than  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  arts,  for  in  the  reign  of  OUamh-FodUs, 
A.M.  3082,  amongst  other  wise  r^pilations  of  that  monardi,  were 
enacted  laws  for  the  extension  of  tnukandthe  impsoTement  of  msna- 
foctnres ;  and  to  prerent  imposition  or  breaches  of  these  regubtioiM, 
dxtypersons  conrersantin  those  afiairs  were  usually  despatched  iato 
the  different  great  dtiesand  manufacturing  towns  to  discorer  abuses, 
and  prevent  persons  not  jMoperly  qualified  to  carry  on  trade  oc. 
manufactures  to  the  injury  of  the  country.  As  a  proof  of  the  yery 
*  Hist.Tol.ii.ii.ss.  tHi«t.oftheIriaIiBttdi,vd.ii.J2. 
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Mrly  mterc6iirfle  we  had  witk  other  nationsy  and  with  the  Cartha- 
l^nians  in  particular^  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  victory  obtained  at 
Cann»  ia  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  ralour  of  Irishmen,  since  the 
swords  found  on  the  field  of  battle  as  well  as  the  shields  dog  up 
there,  were  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  ancient  Irish ;  and  when  the 
Carthagioian  and  Irish  swords  were  examined  by  the  assay-master 
of  the  mint,  he  pronounced  that  they  were  cast  in  the  same  mould.*  It 
was  eren  asserted  by  early  writers,  and  credited  by  Usher,  that  Connal 
Ceamach,  master  of  the  Ulster  Knights,  was  actually  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  the  erudfizion  of  ^  our  Sayiour,  and  that  he  related  the 
whole  story  to  Cormac,  king  of  Ulster,  on  his  return  to  Ireland. 

From  all  these  drcumstances,  it  is  quite  eyideut,  that  whaterer 
may  hare  been  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  at  those  early 
times,  the  Irish  were  familiar  with  it,  whether  serviceable  or  orna- 
mental ;  and  that  the  use  of  liquors  must  have  been  well  known 
among  a  people  so  conversant  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  other 
nations.     This  opinion  is  further  corroborated  by  the  accounts  we 
have  of  an  order  of  people  during  the  time  of  the  Druids,  called 
beatachSf  brughnibhs^  or  keepers  of  open  houses,  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  hospitality.    No  man  eould  presume  to  assume 
the  title  of  Beaiachf  who  had  not  seven  town-lands  comprising  seven 
ploughed  lands,  he  was  also  to  have  seven  ploughs  going,  and 
to  be  master  of  seven  herds  of  cattle,  each  herd  containing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  'cows ;    his  house  was  to  be  accessible  by 
four  different  roads,  and  a  hog^  a  beef^  and  a  mutton,  were  always 
to  be  ready  for  the  entertainment  of  the  traveller,  and  of  such  houses 
not  less  than  eighteen  hundred  bel<mged  to  the  two  Munsters.    The 
keepers  of  these  open  house»  were  distinguished  by  a  garment  of  four 
colours,  which  was  a  high  mark  of  respect,  when  it  is  known  that  they 
ranked  next  to  the  nobility,  who  wer^  privileged  to  wear  only  five 
oolonrs.   This  laudable  spirit  of  hospitality  derived  from  our  Scythian 
ancestors,  is,  to  thb  day,  kept  up  among^  the  various  hordes  of 
Asiatics,  who  are  confessedly  descended  from  the  same  stock.  Burck- 
hardt  qpeaks  of  these  houses  of  hospitality  in  Syria,  and  says,  that 
taverns  are  open  in  eadi  district  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
at  the  pnblic  expense  in  which  all  sojourners  are  maintuned  as  long 
as  they  choose,  provided  they  do  not  unnecessarily  prolong  their 
stay.     Hence  few  of  the  natives,  when  traveUing,  think  of  putting 
money  into  their  pockets,  because  they  are  sure  of  being  everywhere 
well  received,  and  of  living  as  comfortably,  and  perhaps  better  than 

*  O'HsUorsQ,  ToL  ii.  PrdL  Disc.  p.  54. 
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m  their  own  ■ooim*  A.  mmiv  pncnee  it 
▼ariont  puts  of  tke  Tnrkkh  empbe,  where  hoBfee,  termed  Kkans, 
are  erected  for  the  rec^tion  of  trerdlcrty  which  are  ao  endowed 
that  erery  night  the  gneeti  are  entertMned  free  with  a  conofortable 
aapper,  he  their  number  more  or  leaf,  aoeordiag  to  the  o^pncatj  of 
the  hnildiag.t  The  OumUries  In  India,  which  are  aimikr  to  the 
Beataehs  in  Irdand,  are  attended  by  an  inferior  Brahmin  who  reaidea 
eouTenient ;  and  he  not  only  fnmidiea  refreahmentBybot  eon^  or  rice- 
water,  to  aaniage  die  thirst  of  the  traTeller.  In  the  same  manner  we 
are  informed,  that,  in  andent  times,  noblemen  in  Enghmd  were 
accnstomed  to  keep  open  houses,  where  all  thrir  Taaaals  and  aM 
strangers  had  fnll  liberty  to  enter  and  eat  as  mndi  as  they  pleased ; 
from  this  custom,  the  tide  of  Lord  is  deriTod,  ^Hddi  signifiea  n 
dispenser  of  bread* 

The  Cranls  were  also  remarfcaUe  for  hospitality,  and  it  is  rdnted 
of  Laemins,  the  long  of  the  AnTemions,  that  he  made  an  endesoze 
of  twelre  furlongs  square,  in  which  he  regaled  aH  visiters,  during 
sereral  days,  with  erery  species  of  exqmnte  meatand  liquors  ;  and 
that  Ariamnes  caused  lodges  to  be  erected  on  the  hig^  ronds, 
espable  oi  accommodating  four  Imndred  persons,  which  number  he 
entertained  for  a  ^idiole  year.  Strangers  were  net  permitted  to  paas 
without  partaking  of  refreshments ;  and,  if  time  would  not  permit 
them,  to  eat,  they  were  compelled  to  drink. 

The  caravansaries  in  the  East,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in  Persia, 
houses  of  hospitality,  are,  according  to  O'Connor,  in  his  CShronides  of 
Eri,  the  ear'Toh'-man^arcUf  **  tbe  seats  of  the  stations  for  food,  J"*  or 
the  Beataehs  once  so  numerous  in  Ireland^  for  the  purpose  of  receiT* 
ing    the  distressed,  and  sheltering  the  nightly  wanderer,  to  ad- 
minister to  his  comforts  and  protect  him  frominjury»  TheBeaitichs 
were  also  bound  to  inquire  from  their  guests  at  their  departure^ 
what  they  stood  in  need  of,  and  in  what  they  could  be  s^red.     The 
name  of  the  guest,  to  what  fomily  he  belonged,  or  his  place  of  des- 
tination, were  not  to  be  asked,  the  whole  displaying  a  magnanimity, 
a  hospitality,  and  a  spirit  of  humanity,  not  surpassed  in  any  other 
country. 

The  hospitality  for  which  Ireland  is  so  proTflrlMal,.lias,  in  some- 
degree,  been  observed  among  the  more  northern  nations,  as  we  find 
in  the  Havamaaly  or  sublime  discourse  of  Odin :  **  Be  humane  and 
gentle,"  says  that  venerable  code,  *<to  those  yon  meet  travelling  oft 

*  TraTcls  in  Syrit  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  295,  351  r 
t  Sir  Paul  Ryeaut*s  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  167. 
X  Ghromdea  «f  Eri,  toL  i  p.  161, 
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the  monntaiiis  or  on  the  tea;  and  to  the  guest  who  enters  your  dwdi- 
ling  with  frozen  kneoB,  give  the  warmth  of  your  fire :  he  who  hath 
travelled  over  the  mountains  hath  need  of  food  and  well-dried 
garments."* 

Many  extraordinary  instances  of  Irish  hospitality,  hoth  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  mig^t  be  related  as  illustrative  of  the  preceding 
historical  &cts.  One  in  particular  of  Mr.  Mathews,  recorded  by 
Sheridan,  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  is  well  worthy  of  recital.  This  gentle- 
man resided  at  Thomastown  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  possessed 
an  estate  of  £6,000  a-year.  At  this  place  he  built  a  spacious  man- 
sion, open  at  aH  times  for  the  reception  of  respectable  visitants,  and 
suiTOunded  by  a  demesne  of  1,500  acres,  laid  out  in  the  most  tasteful 
and  improved  manner.  The  house  contained  forty  conmiodious 
apartments  for  guests,  with  accommodations  for  servants,  and  each 
apartment  was  furnished  with  every  convenience,  even  to  the  most 
minute  article.  When  a  guest  arrived,  Mr.  Mathews  shewed  him 
his  apartment,  saying,  '<  this  is  your  castle,  here  you  are  to  command 
as  absolutely  as  in  your  own  house  ;  you  may  breakfast,  dine,  and 
sup  here,  whenever  you  please,  and  invite  such  of  the  guests  to  accom- 
pany you  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  you."  He  then  shewed  him 
the  common  parlour,  *'  where,"  he  said,  **  a  daily  ordinary  was  kept, 
at  which  he  might  dine  when  it  was  more  agreeable  to  him  to  mix  in 
society,  but,  from  this  moment,  you  are  never  to  know  me  as  master 
of  the  house,  and  only  to  consider  me  as  one  of  the  guests." 

During  meals,  Mr.  Mathews  took  his  seat,  without  any  regard  to 
difference  of  rank  or  quality.  There  was  alarge  room  fitted  up  exactly 
like  a  coffee-house,  where  a  bar-maid  and  waiters  attended  to  furnish 
refreshments  at  all  times  of  the  day.  Here  such  as  chose,  breakfasted 
at  their  own  hours.  It  was  furnished  with  chess-boards,  backgammon- 
tables,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c.  in  all  the  forms  of  a  city  coffee* 
house. 

A  detached  room  was  fitted  up  as  a  tavern,  into  which  such  of  the 
guests  as  chose,  might  retire  afier  dinner  and  regale  themselves  with 
an  extra-glass,  though  there  was  a  moderate  supply  of  wine  always 
at  the  table  in  the  ordinary.  A  waiter  with  a  blue  apron  attended, 
and  helped  every  person  to  whatever  description  of  liquor  he  liked,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  practised  in  public  houses,  and  as  if  each  of  the 
guests  were  to  pay  a  share  of  the  reckoning. 

Here,  too,  the  midnight  orgies  of  Bacchus  were  often  celebrated, 
with  the  same  noisy  mirth  as  is  customary  in  his  city  temples^  without 

*  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  toL  ii.  p.  144. 
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in  tkeleatt  dSstorlniig  die  repose  of  die  more  sober  partof  the  fimilf. 
Ckimes  of  aH  sorts  were  aUowed,  but*  under  sadi  restrictions  as  to 
prerent  gambling,  and  so  as  to  answer  tlieir  true  end,  that  of  amuse- 
ment widiout  injury  to  the  purses  of  the  phtyers.  There  were  two 
billiard-tables  and  a  large  bowling-green ;  ample  prorision  was  made 
ibr  aHsnehas  delighted  in  oonnStry  sports ;  fishing-tadde  of  ail  aorta, 
a  variety  of  guns  with  proper  ammunition^  a  pack  of  buck-hounds, 
anotiier  of  fox-hounds,  and  another  of  harriers,  with  twenty  cfanoe 
hunters  in  the  stables  for  those  who  were  not  properly  mounted  for 
the  ehace.  So  well  was  erery  matter  arranged,  sudi  chedn  were 
kept  upon  the  domestics  who  were  of  tried  integrity,  the  articles  of 
life  so  cheap,  and  the  demesne  alone  furnishing  erery  artide  sare 
that  of  wine,  liquors,  and  groceries,  that  the  host's  fortune  was  fully 
adequate  to  support  tiiis  generous  and  hospitable  establishment.  No 
eonfurion  nor  disorder  erer  arose  from  the  multiplicity  of  Tisiters,  as 
all  was  conducted  with  the  same  ease  and  regularity  as  in  a  private 
family.  It  was  an  established  rule  that  all  might  depart  when  they 
thought  proper,  without  any  ceremony  of  leave-taking,  and  the  ser- 
vants were  enjoined  not  to  receive  any  perquisite,  as  it  was  considered 
the  highest  insuh  if  any  o£fer  of  tbat  kind  were  made. 

Attracted  by  the  wonderful  accounts  related  of  Mr.  Mathews,  die 
celebrated  Dean  Swift  resolved  to  visit  him,  and  to  be  convinced  diat 
die  report  was  neither  romantic  nor  exaggerated.  When  Mr.  Madiews 
learned  that  the  Dean  was  on  his  journey,  he  immediately  despatdied 
a  coach  and  six  which  met  him  widi  a  store  of  die  choicest  viands, 
wines,  and  other  liquors,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey*  On 
coming  within  sight  of  the  house,  the  Dean,  astonidied  at  its  magni- 
ficence, exclaimed,  ^  wliat,in  the  name  of  God, can  be  the  use  of  sudi 
a  vast  building  ?^  **  Why,  Mr.  Dean,"  replied  Dr.  Sheridan,  who  was 
his  companion  on  this  occasion,  **  diere  are  no  leas  than  forty  apart- 
ments for  guests  in  that  house,  and  aH  of  them  probably  occupied  at 
this  time,  except  what  are  reserved  for  us.**  ^*  Then,**  said  the  Dean 
mournfully,  '<  I  have  lost  a  fortnight  of  my  life,"  the  time  which  he 
had  prombed  to  spend  at  Thomastown,  adding  suddenly,  *^  but  there 
is  no  remedy,  I  must  submit  I" 

Mr.  Mathews  received  him  at  the  door  with  uncommon  marks  of 
respect ;  and  then  conducting  him  to  Ids  apartment,  after  some  com- 
pliments, niade  Mb  usual  speech,  acquainting  him  with  the  customs  of 
the  house,  and  retired,  leaving  him  in  possession  of  his  casde.  Soon 
aflter  the  cook  appeared  with  his  bill  of  fare,  to  receive  his  directions 
about  supper,  and  the  buder,  at  the  same  time,  ^ith  a  list  of  wines 
and  other  liquors.    <<  And  is  all  this  really  so,"  said  S  wifl,  '*  and  may 
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I  tsonunand  here  as  in  my  own  house  ?"    The  gentleman  before  men- 
tioned asanred  him  that  he  might,  and  that  nothing  conld  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  owner  of  that  mansion,  than  that  all  mider  his  roof  should 
live  conformably  to  their  own  inclinations,  without  the  least  restraint. 
'<  Well,  then,''  said  Swift,  '^  I  inrite  you  and  Br.  Sheridan  to  be 
my  g^nests  while  I  stay,  for  I  think  I  shall  hardly  be  tempted  to  mix 
ivith  the  mob  below."     Three  days  were  passed  in  riding  through  the 
demesne  without  ever  seeing  Mr.  Mathews  or  any  of  his  guests.     On 
the  fourth.  Swift  entered  the  room  where  the  company  were  assembled 
before  dinner,  and  addressed  Mr.  Mathews  in  one  of  the  finest 
speeches  he  erer  made,  expatiating  on  all  the  beauties  of  his  improve- 
ments with  the  skill  of  an  artist,  and  the  taste  of  a  connoisseur  ;  and 
concluded  by  saying,  '^  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  come  to  lire 
among  you,  and  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  we  do  not  pass  our  time 
agreeably.''     So  much  was  he  fascinated  with  the  place,  and  finding 
himself  so  happy,  that  instead  of  the  fortnight  which  he  had  originally 
intended,  he  passed  four  months  there,  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  to 
that  of  all  who  visited  the  place  during  that  time. 

Of  the  varieties  of  drink  made  use  of  in  ancient  times,  there  is  no 
distinct  detaiL  All  writers  affirm  that  Ireland  abounded  in  milk  and 
honey ;  but  that  a  drink  was  made  resembling  the  Tartarian  koumiss, 
as  conjectured  by  Ledwich,  is  improbable.  By  the  chronicles  of  Eri 
it  appears,  that  the  early  inhabitants  lived  chiefly  on  milk,  and  were 
the  same  as  the  galactaphagi,  or  milk-eaters,  mentioned  by  Homer ; 
the  corresponding  compound  word  in  the  language  of  Eri,  is 
geal'laedfoghacy  a  liver  on  unskimmed  milk,  or  with  more  propriety 
curd-eatery  which,  without  much  stretch  of  fancy,  might  lead  us  to 
conjecture  that  cheese  must  have  been  in  early  use  in  this  country. 
The  food  of  the  ancient  Irish  was,  according  to  Strabo,  milk,  butter, 
and  herbs ;  hence  he  called  them  herb-eaters.* 

That  mead,  or  honey-wine,  called  in  Irish  miodhy  meadhy  and 
miyUm  (in  Icelandic,  micedy  in  Saxon,  medoy  medUf  in  German, 
medey  metk,  in  Dutch,  meethey  in  Welsh,  meddegfyn^  metheglyuyj 
must  have  been  plentiful  in  Ireland,  is  an  incontestable  fact,  since  it 
was  the  common  drink  of  the  people  in  the  days  of  Druidism,  and 
mead  is  mentioned  with  praise  in  the  life  of  Berach,  who  flourished  in 
the  seventh  century,  as  noticed  in  the  annals  of  Ulster.f  For  these 
reasons,  the  Brehon  laws  wisely  provided  for  the  propagation  and 
preservation  of  bees,  since  they  were  deemed  among  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  property  of  the  early  Irish.    '*  Whover  plunders  or 

•  Strabo,  Geog.  B.  it.  t  Harris's  Ware,  p.  183. 
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steak  bees  out  of  a  garden  or  fort,"  says  the  Brelion  code,  **h  subject 
to  a  like  penalty  as  if  he  steals  them  out  of  a  habitation,  for  lliese  are 
deemed  of  equal  penalty  by  law." 

Bees  in  an  enclosure  or  fort,  and  in  a  garden,  are  of  the  same 
account  (as  to  property,  penalty,  &c.)  as  the  wealth  or  substance  of  an 
habitadon.*  Camden  tells  us  that,  from  the  earliest  period,  bees  werer 
not  only  in  hires,  but  in  trunks  of  trees,  and  in  the  holes  of  the  eardt, 
hence  there  was  such  a  profusion  of  honey,  that  it  became  an  article 
of  exportation. 

The  most  ancient  songs  and  poetry,  which  the  country  affords,  are 
replete  with  praises  of  mead ;  and  in  a  poem  by  Alfred,  king  of  the 
Northumbrian  Saxons,  A.D.  685,  he  notices  honey  and  the  drinks 
used  at  the  banquets. 

Pliny  and  Virgil  praise  the  liquors  made  by  the  mixture  of  honey, 
raspberries,  and  white  currants ;  hence  it  is  evident,  that  mead  and 
metheglin  were  favourite  beverages  in  that  age.  Mead  was  at  that 
time  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — A  quantity  of  honey,  col- 
lected fresh  from  the  combs,  was  blended  with  water  till  it  came 
to  a  proper  consistency.  It  was  then  boiled  for  better  than  an  hatir, 
suffered  to  cool,  and  left  to  ferment  in  a  close  vessel. 

Modem  times  introduced  the  addition  of  spices  of  various  descrip- 
tions, according  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  mann&cturer.  A  anmll 
quantity  of  barm  was  added  to  promote  fermentation  and  increase  the 
levity  of  the  fluid. 

Barm  was  a  Celtic  discovery  arisbg  from  the  knowledge  of  bre^r. 
ing.  It  was  found  that  the  froth  or  spume  of  their  cnrmi,  (de- 
nominated burm  by  the  ancient  Welsh)  mixed  with  flour  and  water, 
in  the  composition  of  bread,  rendered  it  lighter  and  pleasanter  than 
leaven,  eggs,  milk,  honey,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  as  used  by  other 
nations ;  hence  the  application  of  its  use  in  the  fennentation  and 
clarification  of  vinous  liquors. 

The  modem  mode  of  making  inectd  is  as  follows : — To  a  hogriiead 
of  water  add  eight  gallons  of  honey ;  blend  them  well  together,  and 
boil  them  an  hour  in  a  copper ;  skim  the  mixture  and  draw  it  oiF  Into 
a  receiver,  and  leave  it  till  it  becomes  lukewarm;  then  cask  it  with 
some  yeast,  and  when  fermentation  is  completed,  bung  the  casks 
closely.  In  the  process,  some  introduce  whites  of  eggs,  mace, 
ginger,  clovesi  cinnamon,  rosemary,  lavender,  sweet-brier,  kmon- 
peel,  orange-peel,  with  other  spices  and  aromatics,  to  heighten  tiie 

*  Walker's  Historical  Essay,  2nd.  Ed.  p.  164.     Antbologia  Hibeniica,  vol,  il 
p.  1S2.  note. 
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flavonr  and  render  it  more  palatable,  and  make  it  a  uaefiil  stomackic. 
At  the  present  day,  great  qnantitieg  of  mead  are  manufactured  in 
▼arioua  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Liimerick,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary;  and  cider  of  a  superior 
quality  is  equally' abundant  in  those  counties,  and  «old  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate.  The  introduction  of  cider  into  Ireland  iras  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  it  was  first  made  at  A&ne,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,*  a  drink  which  Phillips^  in  his  admirable  poem  on  this 
liquor,  says, 

*'   ■  &r  BumiounU 

Gallic  or  Latin  grapes." 

A  wooden  flagg^n,  called  a  meeUher  or  mether^  implying  acid 
drink,  is  still  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and  is  considered  a  relic  of 
high  antiquity  and  veneration.  It  is  formed  out  of  a  solid  piece  of 
wood  having  four  sides,  with  two  handles  opposite  to  each  other,  so 
that  it  may  be  raised  to  the  lips  with  greater  ease.  Tradition  vene*- 
rates  the  very  name  of  mether  as  a  drinking  utensO,  since  it  makes  us 
familiar  with  the  associations  of  our  early  ancestors.  Although  the 
mether  was  used  in  ionner  times  as  a  drinking  vessel,  yet  it  is 
thought  that  the  eonuzy  or  horn,  was  more  ancient.  This  was  at  first 
merely  the  horn  of  a  cow  or  bullock ;  but  in  process  of  time,  it  was 
made  of  brass.  The  crooked  comet  of  Pliny,  and  our  corna  are^ 
perhaps^  one  and  the  same  instrument. 

Among  the  drinking  vessels  used  by  the  ancient  Irish,  was  the 
Concha  Marina  or  blaosg,  corresponding  to  the  Buccina  or  shell  of 
the  Murexy  used  by  the  Romans.  Formerly,  both  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  drink  was  served  at  feasts  in  this  utensil;  hence  the 
expressions  **  feast  of  sheUs,"  and  '*  hall  of  shells/'  may  be  accounted 
for  as  occurring  in  Irish  and  Erse  poetry. 

The  camaf  in  its  natural  form  was  polished,  and  ornamented  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  times.  The  same  description  of  drinking-horns 
was  common  in  England  and  Denmark.  In  the  latter  country,  they 
usuaUy  drank  out  of  nothing  but  the  horns  of  an  ox ;  and,  in  the  museum 
at  Copenhagen,  there  are  preserved  two  of  those  horns  made  of  gold, 
found  among  others  of  alike  kind  at  different  times  in  Jutland.  Those 
horns  are  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics ;  one  of  them  represents  a  hu- 
man figure  with  a  dog's  head,  adevicecommot  in  Egypt,  it  is  supposed  to 
.  represent  Anubis  or  Hermes  of  Hades.  From  this  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  these  horns  are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  all  derived  firom  the  same  stocky 

•  Walker'<  Hi»t.  Eisay"  on  Gardening,  8to.  p  166.  Anthologica  Hibernica, 
vol.  L^p.  194. 
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that  of  the  Titan  Celti,  who  inhalHted  the  coasta  of  the  Mediterranean, 
nnd  existed  in  Greece,  in  Gaul,  and  in  the  Atbuitic  Ides,  before  any 
of  the  Gothic  and  Grecian  colonies  had  made  dieir  way  into  Bnrope. 
These  instruments  were  used  not  only  at  the  conTtyial  board,  but 
were  the  usual  rehides  for  carrying  a  supply  of  drink  as  well  in  the 
field  of  battle  as  in  that  of  the  chase.  To  this  practice  Chancer 
alludes  in  the  following  distich : 

*'  Janus  sits  by  the  fire  wi^  double  berde 

**  And  drinketh  of  his  bugle^hom  the  wise." 

To  these  horns  were  neatly  appended,  stoppers  or  lids,  to  secure 
the  liquor.  Grose  records,  that  in  the  will  of  Prince  ^thelstan, 
he  is  found  bequeathing  his  drinking-hom,  along  with  his  military 
accoutrements ;  and  Pennant  describes  one  of  these  ox-horn  cups 
which  he  saw  at  Dunvegan  Castle  in  Scotland,*  as  tipped  with  silyer, 
of  a  spiral  form,  and  used  at  festivals,  when  each  guest  was  obliged 
to  drink  off  its  contents  at  one  draught. 

Tlie  northern  nations  held  this  species  of  drinldng-Tessel  in  high 
esteem,  and  employed  the  capacious  horn  of  the  great  Aurochs  for 
that  purpose.  Those  cups  graced  the  haUs  of  kings ;  and  out  of  them 
the  ancient  heroes  quenched  their  thirst.  Eren  in  Irehmd,  at  the 
present  day,  horns  are  used  by  the  gentry  in  some  places  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  ale  or  beer  among  the  domestics,  labourers, 
or  attendants ;  and  hence  the  expression  of  a  horn  of  ale,  beer,  or 
whiskey,  is  familiar  to  almost  every  Irish  ear.  Horns,  therefore^ 
being  the  early  drinking  vessels  of  the  descendants  of  both  Greeks 
and  Goths,  account  for  representing  Bacchus  with  bulls'  horns  ; 
and  why  he  has  sometimes  been  called  Taurus. 

From  the  practice  of  drinking  out  of  horns,  filled  to  overflowing, 
may  have  originated  the  ccfmu-coptcB^  or  horn  of  plenty,  sofamSiarin 
heathen  mythology,  and  from  which  was  supposed  to  issue  a  super- 
abundance of  all  the  riches  of  art  and  nature.  These  drinking- 
horns,  being  the  first  in  use,  have,  no  doubt,  been  continued  in  con- 
sequence of  their  antiquity.  Hie  scriptures  mention  them  in  diffe- 
rent places.f 

Horns  were  fixed  on  the  ancient  altars  not  only  for  use,  bnt  for 
ornament ;  the  sacred  oil  of  the  tabei-nade  was  kept  in  a  horn ;  the 
sacrifices  were  frequently  bound  to  the  altar  by  cords  froni  them ; 
and  some  altars  were  constructed  entirely  of  these  materials,  so  that 
they  were  held  as  sacred  from  the  most  remote  times.^  Galen  re- 
Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  Voynge  to  the  Hebrides,  vol.  u.  p.  194. 
t  1st  Samuel  xvi.     Isai.  xxxii.  24.  %  Ezoduf  ii.  27. 
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reports,  thwJt  at  Borne,  (m1>  wine,  honey,  and  vinegar,  were  meatvred 
in  horn  refltek;  Homce  speaks  of  them  as  being  common  utensils; 
Pliny  describes  the  use  of  horn-drinking  cups  as  familiar  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  north  ;  Ciesar  mentions  that  in  the  Herciuian  forest, 
large  cups  made  of  the  horns  of  the  Urns  were  in  general  use. 

Xenoplion  ^ays  the  same  of  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  and  the  ancient  poets,  iBschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Pindar, 
always  represent  their  heroes  drinking  out  of  horns ;  and,  in  some 
parts  of  Africa,  these  are  the  only  yessels  used  for  keeping  liquor, 
Trarellers,  in  ancient  times,  always  earned  a  horn  for  the  puipose 
of  taking  up  water  from  a  spring  to  quench  their  thirst.  Such  a  horn 
luui  Samuel  when  commanded  to  fill  it  with  oil  and  proceed  to  Beth- 
leh^n  to  consecrate  a  king  over  Israel. 

The  drialdng-Tessds  of  the  Greeks,  Britons,  and  the  Celtic 
natiocs,  were  of  various  sizes  and  materials.  The  ancient  Britons  had 
cups  of  silver,  wood,  and  earth,  with  horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals* 
In  the  Itinerary  of  ArcUnshop  Baldwin,  through  Wales  in  1158, 
mention  is  nude  of  Hirlas,  or  the  drinking  horn  of  Owen,  who  was 
Prince  of  South  Wales  in  978.  It  ui  described  as  a  vessel  of  curioua 
workmanship,  <*  with  an  enriched  lid  of  gold,"  and  was  the  subject 
of  a  poem  composed  by  one  of  the  Cambrian  Bards,  translated  by  Si^ 
iUchard  Colt  Hoare,  from  the  original  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  The 
kom  of  Ulphus,  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of  York,  which  is  made 
of  ivory,  27  inches  in  height,  and  5  inches  in  breadth  at  the  top,  has 
a  chain  fastened  to  it  by  which  it  noay  be  hung  up ;  and  was  pre- 
sented to  that  church  by  a  northern  prince  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Dublin,  is  a 
similar  ivory  horn  of  sixteen  sides,  about  16  inches  high,  gilt,  and 
mounted  with  brass.  Round  the  mouth-piece  is  this  inscription  in 
Gothic  characters — <<  Tiguranius,  (or  Tigheman,)  O'Lavan  made 
ne  ^r  the  love  of  God."  This  horn,  which  was  certainly  made  for 
a  drinking-cup,  has  been  called  the  charter-horn;  but,  for  what 
reason  cannot  be  determined,  unless  from  the  practice  which  is  said 
to  have  been  observed  in  the  conveyance  of  estates  or  other  property 
by  the  donor  giring  a  drinking-horn,  or  cup,  in  radficatioa  of  the 
chartefr.  The  conformity  between  the  ancient  horns  of  the  north  and 
those  of  the  east,  shews  them  to  have  had  one  common  origin 
and  object. 

Hie  Caledonians  generally  employed  shells,  which  are  still  in  use 
among  the  Highlanders,  and  from  the  horn  of  the  Urns  drinking-cups 
were  made  and  ornamented  with  silver.  Neale,  in  his  Travels,  saw, 
at  Para,  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros  admirably  sculptured  in  low  relief, 
and  wluch-was  said  to  have  been  found  among  the  sands  of  Egypt. 
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Its  form  WM  scaphoid,  resembling  that  of  the  double-headed  paters, 
in  use  among  the  ancients  for  pouring  libations  on  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  some  of  which,  of  pure  gold,  hare  been  dug  up  lately  in  the  bogs 
of  Ireland. 

The  intemperate  Thracians  were  accustomed  to  empty  them  in  their 
drinking  matches  at  a  single  draught,  a  practice  which  the  Highland 
chieftains  of  the  present  day  still  obserye.  It  was  probably  owing 
to  such  an  exploit,  that  Alexander  the  Great  met  with  lus  sudden 
death,  as  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  employing  a  drinking-hom  caDed 
the  cup  of  Hercules,  when  he  fell  down  and  expired.  The  horns  of 
the  rhinoceros  were  particularly  selected  by  the  andents  for  their 
pater»,  from  an  opinion  that  they  possessed  an  occult,  magical 
quality,  so  that  no  poisonous  liquid  could  be  poured  into  them  with- 
out being  shewn  by  a  cold  dew  exuding  through  the  pores  and 
appearing  on  the  surface.  It  was  this  superstitions  notion  that 
induced  Mithridates  never  to  drink  from  any  other  vessel  than 
the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros,  as  he  was  in  constant  dread  of  being  poisoned. 
The  Chinese  of  the  present  day  use  large  cups  of  this  description  on  par- 
ticular occasions  of  ceremony,  and  at  the  close  of  their  entertunments. 
Porcelain  cups,  it  is  thought, were  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Pompey, 
whenhe  returned  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  such  was  at 
that  time  their  value  that  one  which  held  three  sexiari^  sold  for  twenty 
talents  (£3860),  and  Nero  gave  three  hundred  talents  (£57,900)  for  a 
single  vessel. 

Augustus,  upon  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  selected  out  of  all  the 
spoils  of  Alexandria,  a  single  murrkine  cup  for  his  own  use.  This 
murrkine  is  believed  to  have  been  porcelain,  and  it  is  said  that  Cleo- 
patra drank  her  narcotic  wine  out  of  china;  and  such  was  the  fimcy 
for  those  costly  cups,  that  Nero,  according  to  Pliny,  paid  6000 
sestertia,  (nearly  £50,000)  for  two  glass  cups  with  handles.* 

Antiquarians  are  divided  respecting  the  substance  called  murrkine^ 
and  whether  cups  made  of  it  were  ever  introduced  into  Ireland,  or 
any  of  the  British  Isles,  is  uncertain ;  but  they  were  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  ancients.  Dr.  Hagar  asserts,  that  they  were  formed 
of  a  Chinese  stone  called  ytt,  diversified  in  colour,  and  bearing  a 
polish  like  agate.  This  ^«,  which  is  a  kind  of  pebble,  is  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the  water-yu,  and  tiie  land,  or  earth^yUi  one  being 
found  in  rivers,  and  the  other  in  mountains. 

That  the  Romans  might  have  procured  these  from  the  Ekut  is 
highly  probable,  since  we  are  assured  that  three  centuHes  before  the 

*  Plincy,  B.zxzTi.  26  vide  Dr.Viaceiu's  Appendix  to  the  Periplu*  of  Nesicbui, 
p.  44. 
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Christiaii  era,  the  cups  nsed  at  the  tables  of  the  Chinese  princes  were  of 
gold,  silver,  and  yu  stane^  and  in  the  times  of  Augustus  and  Nero,  a 
yu-ciq}  was  a  most  acceptable  offering  to  a  Chinese  sovereign. 

In  a  passage  of  Martial,  allusion  is  made  to  the  Romans  using 
nmrrhine-goblets  in  drinking  warm 'wine,  which  Dr.  Hagar  quotes  aa 
an  additional  proof  that  these  vessels  were  procured  from  Cluna, 
since  in  that  empire  all  liquors  are  drunk  warm.  The  extravagant 
price  for  yu  need  not  be  wondered  at,  being  so  very  rare  ;  and  even 
at  the  present  day,  yu  stone  is  considered  by  the  Chinese  more 
valuable  than  gold,  since  nine  or  ten  years  are  incessantly  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  single  piece.* 

Those  stones  are  from  two  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  ;  some  as 
'white  as  snow ;  some  of  the  most  beautiful  emerald  green  ;*  others 
ydlow,  vermilion)  and  jet  blade.  The  rarest  and  most  esteemed 
varieties  of  this  stone  are  the  white  speckled  with  red  ;  and  the  green 
veined  with  gold*  Many  of  the  wealthy  Romans  used  drinking- 
veesels,  the  inside  of  which  were  cut  and  polished,  forming  mirrors ; 
8o  that  the  person  drinking  might  see  his  own  image  multiplied. 
A  goblet  of  this  description  was,  among  other  valuable  gifts,  pre* 
sented  by  Valerian  to  the  Emperor  Ptobus. 

Yallancey  states,  that,  by  the  ancient  Brehon  laws,  a  tax  or  tribute 
to  the  chief  was  placed  on  each  load  of  cromer  indif  or  cocoa-nuts, 
the  shells  of  which  were  used  as  drinking-cups  by  the  Irish,  which 
is  a  corroboration  of  the  early  intercourse  of  this  people  with  the 
Eastern  nations.  About  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the 
French  introduced  cups  made  of  ice  for  the  double  purpose  of  drinloDg 
and  keeping  the  wine  cool. 

The  Pretender,  during  his  wanderings  amongst  the  fastnesses  of 
Scotland,  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  out  of  a  cup,  with  a  glass 
bottom,  through  which  he  could  observe  and  guard  against  the 
motions  of  an  enemy.     Such  cups  were  common  in  the  feudal  times. 

A  curious  antique  cup,  holding  about  a  quart,  was  presented  with 
rose-water  to  the  Queen  after  dinner,  at  the  civic  entertainment  g^ven 
to  her  on  the  9th  November,  1837.  This  cup  belonged  to  James  I., 
and  bore  the  following  quaint  inscription  on  the  frieze,  or  fillet  that 
surrounded  the  upper  part : 

'*  To  faithful  soules, 
•  Christ  givetii  drink  right  goode." 

The  salver,  on  which  it  was  served,  had  once  graced  the  board 
of  George  I.,  whose  arms  were  engraved  thereon. 

Amongst  the  cups  used  in  ancient  times,  tliere  were  none  more 

*  Hagar  on  the  Numiunatical  Hist,  of  the  Chinete,  vide  Yalpy'i  Classical  Jour. 
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extraordiniiry  ihan  those  made  of  human  flcidb ;  wme  using  ihsme  of 
their  Wnemies;  others,  those  of  their  friends,  Herodotus  infonna 
us,  that  they  were  shaped  into  cnps  by  cutting  them  off  below  the  eye- 
brows,  sometimes  neatly  varnished,  and  the  Scythians,  if  poor,  coTered 
them  with  leather,  hot  if  rich,  in  addition  to  Aat,  they  deco- 
rated them  with  gold.  Rnbruquis  says,  that  the  ThibetaanB  made 
handsome  drinking-cups  of  the  sculls  of  their  parents,  tiiat  they  might 
the  better  recollect  them  in  the  times  of  their  fesUvity.  It  is  told 
of  the  Persian  monarch  Shah-Abas  the  Great,  that  having  slain  an 
Usbeck  prince,  he  made  a  drinking-cup  of  his  scull  set  in  gold,  which 
was  used  on  solemn  occasions  by  his  successors.  An  Usbeck  ambas- 
sador,  being  at  the  court  of  Ispahan,  was  presented  by  the  emperor 
with  this  cup  fiiU  of  wine,  and  was  asked  if  he  knew  of  what  it  was 
composed.  Being  told  that  it  was  the  head  of  his  king,  the  ambas- 
sador discreetly  remarked :— **  My  king  was  happy  in  dying  by  the 
hand  of  so  great  amonardi;  but  to  me  heappears  much  more  glorious 
at  present,  since  I  see  his  memory  preserved  by  so  mighty  a  king  as 
your  majesty !"  It  is  related  of  Ghenghis  Khan,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  umng  a  sHver-enchased  scull,  as  a  drinking,  cup  not  only  in 
ordinary  but  on  festive  oecasiona. 

Alboin,  king  of  Lombardy,  converted  the  scuB  of  his  fsther-in^w 
Gunimond,  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle,  into  a  driuking-cnp,  and 
presented  it  filled  with  wine  to  his  wife  Rosamond,  as  a  trophy  of  his 
victory.  We  are  informed  U»t  Gerald  Fitagerald,  Earl  of  KUdare^ 
drank  out  of  a  scull  as  a  vessel  at  that  time  in  common  nse^  About 
thirt)'  years  since,  Mr.  McCarthy,  a  gentleman  of  tke  county  of  Cork, 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  Beauford  ManusGript»  was  **  Titdar  king 
of  Munster,**  being  the  descendant  ^  McCarthy  Mere,  prince  of  that 
province,  had  in  his  possession  a  cup  said  to  be  made  from  the  scull 
of  an  ancestor  of  Brian  Boiromhe,  whom  ^e  McCarthys  had  slain  ia 
battle.  It  was  highly  polished  and  had  a  Bd  of  silver.  It  was  said  to 
be  the  custom  of  the  Irish  to  retain  such  cups,  abd  pledge  thcsr  friends 
from  these  favourite  vessels ;  many  of  which  have  been  found  buried 
in  bogs,  and  several  of  them  are  still  in  the  poasession  of  old&miHes. 
It  is,  however,  stvongly  maintained,  that  the  practice  of  drinking 
out  of  human  sculls  was  not  an  usage  common  in  Ireland.  VaUaaeey 
quotes  a  French  writer  to  show  that  the  ancient  Gauls  made  drinking- 
cups  of  their  enemies  sliun  in  battle,  and  asks — ^  Bo  not  sudi  authors 
know,  that  their  ancestors  imported  this  bari^arous  cnstom  from  the 
East  ?"  The  polished  Arabiims  and  Persians,  he  adds,  did  Ifcesame. 
Their  poems,  which  we  admire  so  much  for  ^heir  soft  imagery,  were 
delivered  at  their  evening  conversations,  when  the  goblet  9culi  of  ih^ 
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enemy,  filled  with  delioious  wine,  was  passing  in  its  festive  roundi 
wl&ile  the  minstrel  sang  as  f<^ows  : — 

**  Bojr«  bring  the  vine,  for  the  season  of  roses  is  come-Jike  nightingales,  let  us 
siak  at  once  into  nests  of  roses ;  in  the  recess  of  the  garden,  quaff  off  the  goblet  of 
tnne. 

The  pleasantest  beverage  is  the  blood  of  our  enemies. 

The  most  salutary  shide  is  that  of  spears. 

The  sword  and  the  dagger  are  fragrant  flowers. 

Our  drink  is  the  blood  of  our  enemies  s 

And  our  cups  are  their  sculls." 

Vallaacey,in  his  speoimen  of  an  Irish  Dictionary,  obsenres,  that  the 
term  boUog^  signifies  a  large  shell  of  the  mnrex  species,  a  drinking* 
cup  of  horn,  and  also  a  soull  from  its  hemispherical  or  round  figure  : 
hence  he  infers,  that  the  supposition  ot  the  ancient  Irish  drinking  out 
of  the  sculls  of  their  enemies  was  ridiculous.  The  term  scull,  it  is 
affirmed,  was  usually  given  by  the  Goths  to  their  drinking-vessels, 
and  Br.  Jamieson  has  ingeniously  argued,  that  the  same  appellation 
was  given  to  drinking-cups  in  England  and  ScotUmd  at  a  very 
remote  period ;  so  the  idea  of  drinking  out  of  these  sculls  in  these 
countries,  does  not  imply  barbarism,  but  a  general  practice  under  that 
term.  Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  these  argnments,it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  ancient  Irish  indulged  in  libations  out  of  the 
seulls  of  their  enenues,  since  so  many  specimens  of  these  drinking 
vessels  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  country. 

The  large  scuU  which  was  converted  into  a  drinking-cup  by  Lord 
Bynm,  as  well  as  the  appropriate  verses  of  his  Lordship  and  Mr* 
Thos.  Moore-on  the  occasion,  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader^i 

The  following  is  a  repres^tation  of  the  cups  common  in  IrQland> 
at  an  early  period. 
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That  the  vine  erer  flourished  in  Ireland  as  a  plttit  of  genera! 
colture,  18  questionable ;  yet  it  is  asserted  by  Ledwich  and  otiiers, 
that  the  rineyards  were  once  common  in  the  country  ;  and  an  old 
canon,  to  the  following  effect,  is  cited  in  proof  of  the  assertion : — 
*'  If  fowl  destroy  a  crop,  a  vineyard,  or  garden,  enclosed  with  a  hedge 
oi  five  feet  high,  the  owner  shall  make  a  recompense  *r  from  which 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  culture  of  the  grape  was  once  pnu^tised 
here  on  no  ordinary  scale.  The  venerable  Bede,  who  flourished  about 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  says,  that  '^  Ireland  is  pleasantly  ritu- 
ated,  that  it  abounds  with  honey,  and  is  not  destitute  of  vines,"*  but 
this  should  not  lead  us  to  conclude  that  Ireland  was  a  wine  country. 
Certainry  we  have  in  the  national  records  compound  terms  for  every 
thing  relative  to  the  grape,anch  wi  Jum^mhuiny  avineyard,^nwfiaf, 
a  wine-press,,/Son-cA<ior,  a  gmj^^finavainy  a  vineyard,  &e.  Besides, 
Colonel  Valhmcey  speaks  of  an  Irish  almanack  of  the  fourteenth 
eentury,  in  his  possession,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  time  of 
gathering  the  gn^MS,  and  drinking  must  or  new  wine.  In  the  annals 
under  A.M.  38^,  Fiachda  II.  was  sumamed  Fumsgoihack^  (the 
flower^king)  from  JUm^  wine,  and  sgoih^  a  flower,  wine  made  froni» 
flowers  being  then  mndi  in  use ;  but  from  what  description  is  unknown. 
All  these  matters  do  not  warrant  the  assmnption  or  belief  diat  die 
vine  ever  formed  an  article  of  general  cultivation  in  this  oountry; 
Its  plantation  could  only  have  been  at  best  an  object  of  partial  atten- 
tion, either  in  gardens  or  grrounds  attached  to  abbeys  and  monasteries, 
and  even  these  were  confined  to  the  south  of  the  kingdom.  From 
what  has  been  siready  advanced  respecting  the  vine  in  other  oonntries, 
it  must  be  evident  that  Ireland  could  not  be  a  land  for  its  propagation 
encircled,  as  it  is,  by  an  immense  ocean,  subject  to  great  moisture, 
and  beyond  the  range  of  that  aone,  to  which  die  growth  ni  this  friut 
is  naturally  restricted. 

Wine,  however,  was  early  in  use  in  Ireknd,  as  ii  is  menlioiied^in 
die  earliest  annals  and  poems.  Adamnan  notices  it,  (B.  2.  c.  i.)  while 
the  annals  of  Tigemach,  A.D.  534,  record  the  circumstance  of  an  Irish 
monarch  being  drowned  in  this  liquor  after  the  manner  of  Prince 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  who  chose  to  be 
drowned  in  a  butt  oi  Malmsey. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  a  country  where  the  arts  were  manifestly 
carried  to  such  perfection,  that  the  study  of  alchymy,  (so  enthusiasti- 
ealfy  pursued  by  the  rest  of  mankind  in  other  parts  of  the  world,)  does 
not  appear  to  have  formed  a  branch  of  speculative  knowledge  in 

B«de,  EccIm.  HUt.  B.  i.  a  U 
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Inland ;  bat»  althougli  our  annals  are  silent  on  this  subject,  it  does 
not  follow  but  snch  a  study  may  have  been  pursued ;  and  that  it  was; 
seems  highly  probable,  since  it  is  certain  that  the  study  of  medicine 
was  not  neglected  by  onr  ancestors ;  for  we  are  informed,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Cormae  Cas,  there  was  a  famous  medical  college  in  Munster, 
and  a  poem  is  still  extant  in  celebration  of  the  great  abilities  of 
Finighin,  a  chief  professor.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  certain  that 
the  Irish  did  not  pursue  a  search  so  vain  and  futile  as  that  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  it  would  argue  in  favour  o€  the  solidity  of  their 
judgment,  and,  from  what  does  appear,  that  their  attention  was 
directed  to  considerations  of  a  higher  nature — ^those  of  regulating  and 
preserving  the  purity  of  their  history,  laws,  and  usages. 

When  Partholanus,  a  Grecian  colonist,  came  to  Ireland,  (A.  M 
1798,)  it  is  said,  that  be  brought  with  him  ploughmen  and  brewers. 
H  such  be  ihe  fact,  the  knowledge  of  malting  among  the  Irish  must 
have  been  coeval  with  the  first  settlers. 

That  agrictdture  was,  at  an  early  age,  carried  to  oon8ida*able  extent 
in  Ireland,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe.  O'Halloran  and 
O'Connor  assert,  that  the  first  employment  of  the  Milesian  colony, 
after  their  arrival  from  Spain,  consisted  in  clearing  a  portion  of  the 
country  of  the  woods  and  forests,  with  which  it  was  covered ;  and 
that  history  records,  with  particular  respect,  diose  monarchs  who  gave 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Though 
there  is  an  omission  in  the  fragments  of  those  times,  the  hand  of 
industry  has  supplied  us  with  sufficient  evidence  to  prove, ,  that  this 
country  was  more  populous  than  at  present,  since  streets  and  other 
remains  of  towns  were  sometime  since  visible  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  marks  of  the  plough  with  ridges,  are  still  to  be  found 
at  great  elevations^  having  under  a  bog  of  five  or  six  feet  in  depth,  a 
soil  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  vegetation  ;  and  hence  the  i^nd  was 
preferred  by  foreigners  to  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  its  fecundity. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  certain,  from  tradition  and 
living  testimony,  that  bogs  have  been  known:  to  grow,  to  move,  and  to 
settle  on  tracts  of  land  formerly  well  cultivated ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
eirciim8tance,that  three  distinct  growths  of  trees  have  been  imbedded 
in  tiuree  disthict  strata  of  bog.  Harris  and  others  state,  that  in  16(M, 
when  Tyrone  and  O'Doimell  marched  to  the  relief  of  Kinsale  through 
Connaught,  a  considerable  portion  of  ploughed  land  over  which  they 
then  passed  with  their  army,  is  now  a  bog ;  and  that  the  mansion- 
house  of  a  nobleman  is  to  bo^seen  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  could  not  be  inconsiderable,  since  in  Munster  alone, 
during  the  reign  of  Brian  Boiromhe,  30,000  fighting  men  could  be 
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brought  into  the  field,  compoaed  of  25,000  in&ntry  and  5,000  csralry ; 
with  a  fleet  of  SCO  sail  fully  maimedi  of  which  it  is  said  CallacJian,  one 
of  the  Monster  princes,  furnished  120  ships.  For  the  subsistence  of 
so  great  a  population,  the  enltiyation  of  grain  must  have  been  conn* 
denble— the  irrigation  of  land  was  then  practised — and  wheat,  or 
eruUneaehy  as  it  is  termed  in  Irish,  wps  abundant ;  wluch  grain,  some 
say,  was  introduced  by  the  Cruithnih  a  race  of  Scandmavian  Picts. 
Bot  it  is  more  probable,  that  it  was  introduced  many  centuries  before 
through  an  intercourse  with  foreign  nations ;  and  that  barley  was  also 
onltiyated  and  ale  brewed  £rom  it  previous  to  our  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Danes  in  the  nineth  century,  is  hudis^qtable.  Orsa,  accord- 
ing to  Vallancey,  is  the  Irish  term  for  barley,  and  Strahlenberg  says, 
that  Arba  Buda  is  the  Calmuck  term  for  wheat,  corresponding  nearly 
with  the  Irish  epithet  Arhha  Budh,  signifying  yellow  grain.  From 
these  circumstances,  it  is  manifest  that  ale  or  beer  from  grain 
was  early  brewed  in  this  island,  and  the  silence  of  Bede  and  Cam- 
brensis  on  the  subject  is  no  proitf  to  the  ccmtrary,  though  Ledwich 
inconsiderately  adi^its  t^t  it  is.*  We  leam  from  the  writings  of 
Gormac  M'CuUenan,  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  king  of  Munster,wlio 
flourished  in  the  ninth  century,  that  the  making  of  malt  and  brewing 
of  ale  were  then  familiar  in  this  country. 

Cuirm  was  a  common  term  applied  to  be^  and  ale$  and  broccU  or 
MttWtnn,  (in  Welsh  braeai),  was  a  name  for  a  drink  tNrewed  from 
malt,  brae  or  breach  signifying  malt ;  hence  the  word  meant  a  good 
or  agreeable  ale  from  malt.  Cuirm,  in  its  general  acceptation,  implied 
festive  drinking,  with  hospitable  welcome  and  cordiality ;  and  it  yet 
justifies  the  common  saying — ^'  I  will  hold  no  cuirm  widi  an  evil  com* 
panion  or  a  dangerous  neighbour !" 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Jonas's  lifo  of  St.  Columbanus,  (who 
wrote  between  589  and  640)  there  is  the  following  curious  passage 
illustrative  of  this  subject : — **  When  the  hour  of  refireshment 
approached,  the  minister  endeavoured  to  serve  about  ibe^  ale  (cereri* 
Ham)  which  is  bruised  from  the  juice  of  wheat  nnd  barley,  and  which, 
above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  except  the  ScordisccB  and  Dardaas 
who  inhabit  the  borders  of  the  ocean,  those  of  Gaol,  Britain,  Ireland^ 
and  Germany,  and  others  who  are  not  unlike  them  in  maonersi  use ; 
he  carried  to  the  cellar  a  vessd  winch  they  called  a  ^sprtif,  and  placed 
it  before  the  vessel  in  which  the  ale  was  deposited,  when  having 
touched  the  spigoty  he  suffered  it  to  run  into  the  ^^£prw."t 

Grab,  in  those  days,  was  separated  from  the  husk,  not  by  threshing, 

•  Antiquities,  2nd  Ed.  4to.  p.3?l.        f  Messingham,  Flor.  p.  226. 
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but  by  baniiii(j^i  ^tUl  the  mtt  was  ivlXj  dlMiigsged  from  thectraw  and 
diaff.     This  was,  generally,  the  work  of  the  women. 

The  same  method  wad  praotiied  in  the  Ifigfaknda  of  Scotland,  and 
a  similar  mode  of  separatSoa  was  obserred  by  Mr.  Turner,  when  he 
fMtfsed  through  Boetan  to  Thibet.* 

Parched  eom  still  forms  «  portion  of  the  food  of  the  Arabs  rendent 
in  P&lestkie,  wUle  enr  Ibfilesian  ancestors  were  so  expert  in  the  pror 
paration  of  grain  in  this  way,  that  they  conld  produce  bread  in  thi^ 
course  of  one  hour  after  reaping. 

The  introduction  of  water-mills,  to  render  grain  more  subserrient 
to  domestic  purposes,  took  place  about  the  year  500,  and  is  attributed 
to  Ae  moite  of  that  period — a  proof  that  agricuhure  was  then  aiore 
extensire  than  seme  prejudicial  writers  are  willing  to  acknowledge : 
for  although  querns  continued  to  be  used  for  many  ages  afiterwards, 
that  is  no  etidence'  that  grain  was  not  abundant. 

Tigeniadi  motions  two  wairiws  who  were  killed  in  a  mill  in 
Leinster  in  1651 ;  and  Oormac's  Glossary  derires  ^  wordmuf'/aiul 
(a  mfll),  from  moiy  a  shaft,  and  ondy  a  stone,  the  principal  parts 
of  tiie  madiinery.  JBren  in  modem  times  others  deduce  the  term 
mill  from  moif  to  gratd,  and  Undy  a  pond,  because  drirea  by  water« 
There  is  little  doubt  that  water-mills  were  older  than  Christianity  in 
Ireland,  a  country  in  which  grain  was  cultivated  1500  years  previous 
to  that  era.  Many  of  the  townlaads,  at  the  present  day,  retain  the 
name  of  MuUein^  compounded  or  associated  with  the  names  of  the 
owners,  shewing  the  places  or  sites  of  mflls. 

Querns  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  earliest  inventions  for 
grinding  grain,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  kind  of  machine  as 
that  referred  to  in  different  books  of  the  Old  Testament,f  and  still 
used  in  the  East  and  among  the  Sclavonic  tribes  of  Europe.  This 
was,  and  is,  the  work  of  the  women,  especially  of  the  female  slaves. 
In  the  course  of  time,  shafts  were  fitted  to  them,  so  that  cattle  might 
supply  the  place  of  manual  labour. 

TVater-mins  for  the  grinding  of  grain  are  said  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  Mithridates,  and  were  first  erected  in  Rome  on  the  Tiber, 
in  the  time  of  Aognstus,  and  the  event  is  celebrated  by  Antipaler  in 
a  Greek  epigram,  so  that  their  introduction  into  this  comttry  was  not 
remote  from  their  invention,  and  not  until  they  were  considered 
effective  by  the  improvements  they  had  undergone.     It  was  a  oonsi- 

*  Turner's  EmiMsiy  4to.  p.  186. 

t  Exodtif  xi.  5.  Numbers  xi.  8.  Ju4ges,  ix.  53.  Matthew,  xxiv.  41.  Qmem^ 
ABglo-Saxon  ewwm  and  ewym,  signi6es  a  miU. 
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4^,.able  time  after  the  invention  of  irater-mill%  that  wmd-miDa  were 
introduced.  Dr.  Clarke  observed,  that  in  CypraB,  the  mode  of  grind- 
ing grain  was  the  same  as  that  andently  practised  in  Scotland, 
Lapland,  Ireland,  and  all  parts  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  thronghoat 
the  Levant,  which  was  uniformly  by  qaems  or  hand-mills.  This  mode 
of  grinding  grain  was  commonly  managed  by  women*  The  process, 
as  observed  by  him  at  Naaareth,  was  thus  effected : — Two  women 
seated  opposite  each  other  held  between  them  two  round  flat  stones ; 
in  the  centre  of  thenpper  one  was  a  cavity  for  pouring  in  the  com,  and 
by  the  side  of  this  an  upright  wooden  handle  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
the  stone.  One  of  the  women  with  her  right  hand  pushed  this  handle 
to  the  female  opposite,  who  again  sent  it  to  her  companion,  and  thus 
a  rotatory  and  rapid  motion  was  given  to  the  upper  stone,  the  left  hand 
being  constantly  employed  pouring  in  a  fresh  supply  of  gndn,  while 
the  flour  and  bran  fell  firom  the  sides  of  the  machine ;  thus  illustrating 
the  observations  of  our  Saviour,  alluding  to  this  custom  in  his  predic- 
tion concermng  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  : — 

**  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  left."*  The  same  practice  seems  to  have  been  commoa 
in  the  days  of  Homer,-  as  appears  from  the  following  quotation : 

A  woman,  next  a  labourer  at  the  xniir 

Hard  by,  where  all  the  palace  mills  were  wrought,- 

Oavehim  the  omen  of  propitious  sounds. 

Twelve  maidens,  day  by  day,  toil  at  the  mills. 

Meal  grinding  some,  or  barley,  some  of  wheat. 

Marrow  of  man.         •        •        •         •         • 

Full  fifty  female  menials  senr'd  the  king 

In  household  offices ;  the  rapid  mills 

These  burning,  pulverize  the  mellow'd  grain.t' 

The  description  g^ven  by  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  handmills  that  he  saw 
used  in  the  Hebrides,  being  similar  to  those  already  noticed,  and  to  the 
querns  formerly  used  in  Ireland,  is  worthy  of  recital,  j; 

These  miUs  consisted  of  two  stones  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  the  lower  a  little  convex  to  which  the  concavity  of  the  upper 
was  fitted ;  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  stone  was  a  round  ball,  and  on 
one  side  a  long  handle  ;  the  grinder  shed  the  com  gradually  into  the 
hole  with  one  hand  and  worked  the  handle  round  with  the  other ;  the 
com  slid  down  the  convexity  of  the  lower  stone,  and  by  the  motion  of 
the  upper  it  was  ground  in  its  passage. 

•  Matthew^  XXIV.  41.        f  Cowper's  Odyssey,  Lib.  20-105,  and  Lib.  7-10. 
X  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands 
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Where  expedition  was  necessary,  two  women  were  commonly 
employed  in  the  operation,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  coineidence>that 
this  mode  of  grinding  grain  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  should  exactly 
correspond  with  the  method  nsed  in  Asia  from  the  most  remote  period, 
a  striking'  and  unquestionable  proof  that  oar  arts  had  their  origin  in 
the  £ast ;  and  it  is,  therefore^  not  singular  that  our  antiquaries  should 
have  traced  our  ancestry  to  that  quarter. 

£ven  in  Chili,  amongst  the  Indians,  maize  is  ground  by  a  species 
of  qnem  formed  of  two  stones,  one  moveable  within  the  other  which 
is  holloir.  This  is  worked  by  a  woman,  who,  with  her  right  hand, 
keeps  the  stone  in  motion,  while,  with  her  left,  she  supplies  the  grain 
as  the  floor  foils  into  a  receptacle  for  the  purpose. 

About  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  water-mills,  ale  was  in  com- 
mon use  and  home-made ;  but  the  wine  in  general  requisition  was 
imported  from  Poictou  in  France,  and  of  which  Cambrensis  speaks  as 
having  met  with  in  great  plenty. 

Camden  relates,  that  the  andent  and  peculiar  drink  of  the  Irish,  as 
well  as  of  the  Britons,  was  ale.  This  is  confirmed  by  Dioscorides,  who 
flourished  under  Nero.  That  writer,  speaking  of  the  Britons  and  Irish, 
whom  he  called  Heberi,  says,  that  they  used  a  liquor  called  curmi, 
made  from  barley,*  a  name,  according  to  Pliny,  given  to  the  same 
description  of  drink  in  common  use  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  other 
nations,  as  noticed  in  a  former  part  of  this  publication.  Camden 
must,  therefore,  be  in  error  when  he  remarks,  that  curmi  is  corruptly 
written  for  the  old  British  word  cwrw  or  kwrw^  which,  he  says,  signi- 
fies alcy  a  name  taken  from  those  Danes  who  caUed  it  oela^  not  as 
Realius  derives  it  from  Alica. 

It  is  the  same  liquor  which  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  died  in  363, 
in  one  of  his  epigrams,  denominated  xv^tyvm  ««i  B(«^«v  u  B^«^«y, 
cormi  made  of  wheat  and  oats,  not  the  liquor  of  Bacchus,  or  in  other 
words,  the  offspring  of  corny  a  liquor  Uke  wine  without  wine.  This 
drink,  the  same  perhaps  as  the  lean  or  leuan  of  the  Scotch,  famous  in 
the  rhymes  of  the  bards,  although  considered  wholesome,  is  ridiculed 
by  H.  d' Abrinces,  a  Norman,  poet  to  Henry  III.,  in  the  following 
couplets : — 

Sure  'ds  some  monster  of  tbeStygian  pool. 
They  here  oall  ale,  the  draughts  how-  thick  and  foul 
First  taken  down  are  passed  so  wond'rous  thin. 
Plenty  of  dregs  must  needs  renuun  within. 

•  Lib.  XI.  c.  110. 
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But  the  learned  Prenchmftn,  Adrian  Tumebm,  in  hia  treatiae  on  wine, 
doubts  uot  but  tho«e  who  drink  ihia  liquor,  if  they  avoid  excew,  wfll 
be  longer  lived  than  thoae  who  drink  wine ;  whence,  continues 
Camden,  it  happens  that  many  of  our  ale-drinkers  live  to  the  age  of 
one  hundred  years.*  But  the  name  of  die  liquor  is  not  of  such  impor- 
tanceas  that  of  siAstantiating  the  faet,  that  ale  or  beer  was  known  in 
Ireland  from  the  most  remote  antiq^ty.  According  to  Ware,  the 
Irish  had  no  peculiar  name  to  distinguish  this  drink,  exo^t  the  word 
Uauny  which  ngnifies  liquor  in  general,  and  which  waa  underrtood  to 
apply  equally  to  ale  or  beer.  Whether  the  ingredients  were  infused 
into  beer,in  ancient  times,to  pve  it  an  antisq^c  quality,  writersbare 
not  been  sufficiently  explicit ;  but  the  practice  of  infuaing  bitter  herbs 
into  vinous,  as  weBi  as  other  sorts  of  drink,  is,  we  haveseeo,  very 

ancient. 

The  poculum  abtintkiaium  was,  in  early  ages,  accounted  a  whole- 
some beverage,  and  worm-wood  was  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  for 
disorders  occasioned  by  inebriety ;  while  some  French  chemists  affirm 
that  beer  made  with  worm-wood  intoxicates  more  quickly,  and  that 
it  greatly  assisto  the  digestive  organs. 

The  modern  Swiss  still  solaces  himself,  amidst  the  Alpine  mo^h 
with  a  spirit  distilled  from  gentian,  the  bitterness  of  which,  though 
repugnant  to  others,  is  relished  by  him  as  a  most  ddightfol  huniry. 
The  nepenthe  of  Helen,  with  which  she  solaced  h«r  guests,  was  one 
of  those  mixtures  that  the  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  infunog 
with  their  beer ;  and  the  practice  of  brewing  heath,  which  was  anciently 
carried  on  in  Ireland,  could  not  have  been  any  thing  elae  than  boiling 
with  malt  a  quantity  of  that  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  sn 
antiseptic  and  better  quality. 

In  some  of  the  Western  Islands,  headi,  as  already  observed,  formed 
a  principal  constituent  of  the  beer  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  aeeurato 
knowledge  of  its  use  perished  with  the  extirpation  of  the  Picts* 
Wormius  speaks  of  the  drinking  of  heaiher'beery  as  one  of  the 
pleasures,  wfaioh  the  souls  of  departed  heroes  enjoyed  in  the  society 
of  the  gods.  The  Danes,  when  in  possesnon  of  this  country,  are  said 
to  have  brewed  boir,  or  beer,  from  heath ;  but  it  is  certain  that  thii 
shrub  would  yield  a  very  unpalatable  drink  without  the  addition  of 
some  saccharine  matter.  As  a  proof  of  this,  a  gentleman  in  the  ooonty 
of  Donegal,  tried,  some  years  since,  to  manufacture  beer  from  heather, 
but  was  unsuccessful ;  hence  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  term 
heather^beer  means  nothing  more  than  the  name,  the  flower  and  iofs 

*  Camden  s  Brit.  vol.  ii  p.  303. 
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of  tbe  headi  being  nsed  as  a  sabsttente  fbr  hopg ;  since  it  is  well  known, 
that  previous  to  the  introdaction  of  the  latter  plant,  broom,  worm- 
wood, and  other  bitter  herbs,  have  been  so  employed. 

When  heeUher^beeTf  therefore,  is  spoken  of,  it  should  be  understood 
as  implying  the  art  of  making  beer,  in  the  same  way  as  we  associate 
the  idea  of  that  drink  when  speaking  of  hops  ;  bnt  what  kind  of  grain 
was  employed,  together  with  heathy  is,  now,  merely  a  matter  of  eonr 
jectore.  It  is,  howerer,  more  than  probable,  that  buck-wheat  Cpofy^ 
ganum  fagojpyrwm)^  was  llie  chief  ingredient,  since  it  is  a  hardy 
grain,  and  most  commonly  fonnd  growing  amongst  heather  $  and  from 
which  peculiarity,  the  Oermans  termed  it  keide-kom  from  heide  (heath) 
and  kom^  Anglioe  cam.  From  the  early  aoquaintanceof  the  Danes  with 
the  properties  of  tips  com,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
it  they  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  their  beer — a  use  to  which  it 
is  still  apptied  in  Denmark, where  it  is  extensively  cultivated.  Banister, 
in  his  Synopsis  of  Hasbandry,  says,  that  this  grain  has  a  sing^alarly  in- 
toxicating quality,  and  that  he  observed  swine,  which  had  eaten  of  it, 
so  inebriated,  that  lliey  could  scarcely  move.  Of  its  virtues  much  has 
been  previously  stated,  both  as  regards  its  value  as  an  artidb  of  food, 
subsistence  for  bees,  and  a  commodity  useful  in  the  distillery. 

An  English  gentleman,  in  a  late  interesting  paper  on  the  proper^ 
lies  of  heath,  says,  that  when  it  is  two  or  three  years  old,  if  cut  down 
by  a  scythe,  and  dried  as  mudli  as  possible  in  the  shade,  it  will  pro- 
duce, when  infused  in  a  vat  or  madiMub,  with  boiling  water  mixed 
with  grain,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  strong  and  small  beer,  as 
wdl  as  spirits  by  distillation. 

The  tradition,  which  gives  to  the  Daaes  the  credit  of  extracting  a 
liquor  from  heath,  also  reports  tiiat  the  practice  of  making  it  was  lost 
with  their  expulsion.  After  being  efiectually  defeated  at  Clontar^ 
and  obliged  to  ily  to  their  native  country,  the  only  remaining  survivers 
were  a  father  and  his  two  sons,  whose  lives  were  promised  them  as  a 
reward  for  the  secret  of  making  this  beer.  The  father,  knowing  the 
attachment  that  youth  have  to  life,  and  dreading  that  if  his  children 
sorrived  him,  they  would  discover  the  secret,  which  he  had  resolved 
should  die  with  him,  proposed  that  if  his  sons  were  slain,  he,  himself, 
woidd  divulge  the  secret,  alleging  that  if  he  did  so  while  they  were 
living,  they  would  destroy  him.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestioni 
the  young  men  were  put  to  death,  at  which  the  father  rejoiced,  know- 
ing that  the  secret  was  then  with  himself,  and,  with  heroic  bravery, 
exclaimed,  ''now  my  purpose  is  accomplished; — youtii  cannot  bo 
practised  on  for  the  love  of  life,  to  tell  a  secret,  which  pain  shall  not 
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extort  from  me ; — let  me  share  the  same  fate  with  my  soiifl — ^I  am 
prepared-^I  fear  not  the  worst  you  can  inflict — I  am  ready  to  die !" 
The  father  shared  the  fate  of  his  sons,  according  to  his  deflsre,  and 
thus,  it  h  said,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  died  with  him. 

A  few  years  since,  in  sinking  for  a  water-course  in  a  townland  of 
the  comity  of  Limerick,  a  mill,  with  the  machinery,  and  a  portion  of 
brewing  utensils,  were  sud  to  hare  been  discovered,  together  with 
some  cakes  of  bread  and  heather,  concealed  in  the  position  in  which 
they  were  left  by  the  Danes. — It  was  also  stated,  that  a  book,  or  ma- 
noBcript,  containing  the  receipt  for  the  making  of  heather-beer^  had 
been  found  at  the  same  time ;  but  that  it  was  clandestinely  taken 
away.  J£  this  statement  be  correct,  it  is  a  corroboration  of  what  is 
here  adranced,  that  the  Danes  employed  other  ingredients  than  heath 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  beer,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  used 
bread  instead  of  grain,  like  the  Egyptians  and  Abyssinians  of  the 
present  day  in  the  composition  of  JBotiza, 

In  our  own  days,  by  an  infusion  of  worm-wood  in  hot  ale,  a  drink 
called  j9ttr/  is  used,  by  bacchanalians,  as  a  morning  draught,  after  a 
night's  debauch,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  wormwood  being 
accounted  a  corrector  of  inebriety.  The  ancients  mention  a  wine 
made  from  it  as  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  drink.  According  to 
some,  it  was  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  a  quantity  of 
wine ;  but  others  say  it  was  produced  directly  from  the  plant  by 
fermentation.  The  practice,  in  former  times,  of  fermenting  worts  by 
means  of  yeast  or  barm  for  the  purpose  of  making  beer,  is  allowed  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  Celts,  and  the  yeast  was 
preserved  by  means  of  a  furze  or  whin-bush,  fgorze,  ulex  eurcpeuSfJ 
kept  in  the  chimney  from  brewing  to  brewing.  This,  when  dipped 
in  the  wort,  like  rennet  in  making  cheese,  caused  the  liquor  to  ferment 
We  are  told  that  during  the  intercourse  between  the  Irish  and  the 
people  of  Chester,  in  1156,  ale  was  mentioned  as  an  artide  of 
export  into  that  city,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  brewing  was  fami- 
liar in  the  country  at  that  period.  In  1184,  the  rapadous  Philip  of 
Worcester,  then  governor  of  Ireland,  in  one  of  bis  excursions,  meanly 
wrested  from  the  clergy  of  Armagh,  a  cauldron  of  copper  used  for 
brewing,  which  was  sent  to  Down,  but  afterwards  restored  to  its 
proper  owners. 

The  ancient  Irish,  at  their  ordinary  entertainments,  were  served  by 
wmters  with  drink  in  cups  of  wood,  horn,  brass,  or  gold,  according  to 
the*  rank  or  consequence  of  the  party.  They  usually  sat  in  a  drde  on 
rushes  or  beds  of  grass,  instead  of  benches  or  couches.  Three-legged 
wooden  tables  were  placed  before  them  after  the  manner  of  the  andent 
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GmJa  ;  an'd  were  covered  with  Tictnals,  such  as  bread  baked  on  grid- 
irons, or  under  ashes,  milk  in  a  variety  of  forms,  flesh  and  fish  boiled 
and  fried.  In  the  Chronicles  of  Eri,  we  find  that  when  the  assembly  of 
the  Olam  met,  mention  is  made  of  their  going  forth  to  the  high  cham- 
ber^ and  of  the  boards  being  spread,  and  of  the  horns  going  round  to 
excess,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  words  of  wisdom  and  of  age  were 
thus  expressed  : — ^*  Beware  of  strong  drink,  my  son,  it  liflteth  high, 
yea,  very  high ;  it  abaseth  low,  yea,   very  low,  the  spirit  of  man  ;  it 
is  the  fall  of  reason,  the  poison  of  man's  life.''     When  festivities  were 
held  at  ni^ht,  the  place  of  assembly  was  illuminated  by  tap^n  of 
immense  size  as  thick  as  a  man's  waist,  from  which  issued  a  Inilliant 
flame,  that  rendered  every  object  visible  at  an  incredible  distance. 
It  was  by  one  of  these  lights,  that  O'Donnell  was  led  to  the  tent  of 
his  enemy,  Shane  O'Neil,  the  invader  of  T3rrconneU,  in  1557,on^vHiich 
occasion  the  latter  narrowly  escaped   destruction.     These  tordies 
were  composed  of  the  pith  of  rushes  twisted  together,  having  a  small 
fibre  of  the  skin  or  bark  left  on  each  to  prevent  cohesion,  and  were  then 
well  saturated  with  grease  or  oil  prepared  for  the  purpose.     Rush- 
lights of  a  similar  nature,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  yet  common 
among  the  peasantry,  in  lighting  up  their  cabins,  when  from  poverty 
or  other  causes,  candles  cannot  be  procured.     At  many  of  those 
repasts,  moderation,  then  as  in  modern  times,  often  lost  its  due  res- 
traint, for,  notwithstanding  the  admonitions  of  the  wise  and  expe- 
rienced, '*  popular  resentments  were  excited,  as  liquor  inflamed  the 
passions,  and  contests  rarely  ended  without  bloodshed  on  the  spot."* 
Such  occurrences  are  not  to  he  accounted  extraordinary  in  a  country 
where  faction  and  ambition  too  often  disturbed  the  peace  of  society, 
and  proved  the  bane  of  liberty  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
At  an  entertainment  given  at  Tara,  about  the  year  222,  when  Oormac 
and  Feargus,  kings  of  Ulster,  were  contending  for  the  monarchy,  it 
was  contrived  by  the  artful  Feargus,  in  order  to  render  his  adver- 
sary's pretensions  to  the  throne  unavailing,  to  have  the  hair  and  beard 
of  Cormac  set  on  fire,  when  he  had  become  heated  over  his  cups  ;  it 
being  an  inviolable  law  that  no  person  could  at  on  the  tiirone,  who 
had  any  defect  either  of  body  or  mind.     And  we  find  tliat  it  was 
owing  to  an  indulgence  in  the  use  of  drink,  at  one  of  those  festivals, 
that  the  Danish  chiefitaLD,  Turgesius,  in  852,  fell  a  victim  to  the  just 
vengeance  of  Malachy>  king  of  Meath,  whose  daughter  he  wished  to 
violate  and  obtain  for  a  concubine. 
AffiQUg  the  reciprocity  of  presents  mutually  interchanged  between 

*  OCoiiaor*9  DissertatioM,  p.  110. 
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the  chieft  and  mon&rclig,  gold  and  rilrer  drinldng«cap«  formed  no 
inoonsiderable  portion.  An  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  was 
earriedy  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that,  on  one  occasion,  six  of  the 
MuDSter  princes  were  presented,  amongst  other  gifts,  wilh  seven  cups 
each,  two  with  eight,  and  the  four  others  with  ten  cnps  of  gold,  being, 
no  doubt,  in  proportion  to  their  rank,  to  the  splendour  of  dieir  tables, 
and  the  quantity  of  drink  consumed  at  their  palaces.  Snch  was  the 
abundance  of  drinking-cups,  as  well  the  value  set  upon  them,  that  we 
find  Cathair  Mor  bequeathing  fifty  drinking->ciq>s  with  bread  hoops, 
and  fifty  brown  marble  vases,  as  a  legacy  to  Fiacfaa  Baieeda ;  and  we 
have  instances  on  record  of  the  Boige^  (a  small  vessel  weighing  five 
ounces  of  gold,  which  was  used  for  drinking  Sainlinriy  or  ale)  having 
been  transmitted  firom  father  to  son  as  an  heir-loom.  At  Tara,  the 
great  seat  of  the  monarchy,  we  read  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cups  of 
massive  gold  being  the  common  supply  to  keep  up  the  splendour  of 
the  regal  table  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  general  practice 
among  «the  Irish  kings  to  use  large  cups  at  their  repasts  and  entertain* 
ments.  We  are  told,  that  Tireldach  the  monarch,  received  with  other 
articles  as  ransom  from  0*Brien,  king  of  North  Mnnster,,(in  1 152)  a 
very  large  cup,  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  the  cup  of  Brien 
Bom.* 

It  was  customary  in  those  times,  for  the  nobility  and  chieftains  to 
have  their  BcLcgkcdy  Bachlamalt  or  cup-bearer,  whose  office  was  to  hold 
the  cup  or  Baehla  at  meals  and  feasts.f  The  office  of  cup*bearer 
(in  Irish,  deochbheire)  is  so  ancient,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
period  of  its  origin.  So  remote  as  the  time  of  Pharaoh,  it  was  a 
station  4>f  consequence  at  court,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  the  individual 
in  contact  with  the  monarch,  and  was  therefore  a  place  of  great  trust. 
Our  translators  of  the  Bible  have  rendered  the  Hebrew  word 
for  ca^'hear-eryhutleTii  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  English  word 
boteler^  implying  a  person  having  the  charge  of  bottling  liquors. 
Among  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  the  cup-bearer  was  termed  saky, 
and  he  had  peculiar  privileges.  With  the  Parthians,  according  to 
Atheneus,  men  used  to  serve  with  swords  by  their  sides  ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  among  the  princes  of  Germany.     Ambrose,  deMelia  et 

•  O'Hallonin,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  f  Camden's  Brit  p.  143,  Ed.  1695. 

%  In  Hebrew,  the  cup-bearer  was  termed  rrpWJD  (Masltke),  firom  npU;,  to  pire 
drink  to ;  in  Greek,  '•<?«;( eoj,  from  '»«i'«j,  wine,  and  X^f  '^  J'^'"' »  ***  I*tin, 
pociUator,  from  pocwlum,  a  cup,  and  pincema,  from  ?r«FttF,  to  drink,  and  Mt^vrnf^ 
to  mix.  The  chief  cup-bearer  was  called  <»{>$•' '•^••O  in  Hebrew  '^W,  Skar. 
See  Genesis,  ch.  xl. 
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Je;uH.  (c  13)  describes  their  BabyloAiAn  belts  and  girdles,  cioTered 
with  gold  buttons,  their  gold  oollars,  gold  scabbards,  and  shining 
hair.  Under  the  Roman  emperors,  their  clothes  were  of  cloth  of  gold, 
as  appears  from  a  passage  in  JSlius  Lampridins.  Homer  and  Xeno- 
phon  speak  of  cup-bearers  as  important  personages,  who  were  com- 
uMih  in  the  palaces  of  all  the  Oriental  monarchs :  even  the  prophet 
Nehemiah^insome  measure,  boait»  of  being  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes, 
king  of  Perna,  this  being  the  most  respectable  and  confidential  situ*- 
atioQ  in  the  whole  court.*  The  importance  attached  by  l^e  ancients 
to  the  office  of  ci^^bearer  is  £uniliar  to  every  cbssical  reader.  The 
Athenians  had  their  butlers,  who  inspected  the  wine  and  snppUed  the 
guests  with  liquor ;  and  at  entertainments,  the  heralds  performed  the 
office  of  cup-bearers.  Thus  in  the  Odyssey  (L.  i.  v.  142.)  we  read, 
**  The  heralds  and  the  busy  meniaJs  there 
Minister'd  to  them ;  these  their  maadiiig  cups 
With  water  shiked." — 

EuripideSy  when  a  boy,  gave  wine  to  the  dancers  round  the  altaf 
of  .ApoUo,  as  i^pears  from  the  testimony  of  Theophrastus  and  Hie* 
renymus  Rhodios.  Statues  were  erected  in  Alexandria  to  the  cup- 
bearer of  Ptolemy  Philaddiphus,  clad  in  a  tunic  and  holding  a  cup. 

Mercury,  the  herald  of  the  gods,  is  introduced  by  Alcseus  and 
Sappho,  filling  the  goblets  at  the  celestial  banquets.  Among  the 
Greeks  it  was  customary  for  handsome  young  men  to  fill  the  caps ; 
and  Hebe>  the  i^oddess  of  youth,  and  daughter  of  Juno,  served  nectar 
to  the  godSf  while  Ganymede,  the  most  beautiful  of  mortals,  was 
translated  to  heaven  to  serve  at  the  table  of  Jupiter.  In  sacred 
feasts  among  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  only  freemen  were  allowed  to 
minister,  and  wore  loose  dresses,  the  better  to  show  their  freedom ; 
but  for  private  persons  the  noblest  captives  were  selected.  Thus 
Horace,  (B.  i.  Ode  29.) 

**  What  royal  boy,  with  perfomed  haif^ 
Shall  leave  his  palace  halls,  thy  cup  to  bear?** 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  immense  prices  for  the  handsomest 
youths  that  could  be  procured,  to  fill  the  office  of  cop-bearer,  and  pre- 
sent the  full  goblets  of  wine,  whidi  were  commonly  of  splendid  work* 
manship9  and  decorated  with  garlands.     Thus  Homer,  (Iliad,  B.  i.) 

♦*  The  youth  with  wine,  the  copious  goblets  crowned, 
And  pleas'd,  dispense  the  flowing  cups  around." 

Juvenal  speaks  of  the  flower  of  Asia  costing  more  than  the  move* 
*  Nehem.  i.  1.;  ii.  1. 
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ables  of  the  B4iniaii  kings ;  and  Fliny,  (B.  7.  c  12)  mj9,  that  a 
dealer  named  Tonuiiaa  sold  two  beautiinl  boys  to  MariK  ADtony,  for 
200,000  sesterces.  Boys,  who  had  reached  the  years  ci  puberty, 
served  at  the  taUes  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

Quintas  Curdus  informs  us,  that  the  eoncubinesof  the  Indian  kings 
served  the  wine  at  the  banquets,  and  carried  the  sovereign  to  bed 
when  he  had  drunk  to  excess.     Females  were,  on  some  oecaakms, 
employed  as  cup-bearers  by  the  Greeks,  and  we  read  of  Hecamede 
preparing  a  mixed  drink,  and  of  the  female  attendants  of  Ciroe  per- 
forming the  same  duty.    Even  the  native  American  dneh  had  their 
cop^b^ers  to  attend  at  festivals  and  on  soleBm  oocaaiona.     In  the 
ages  of  chivalry,  knights-errant  had  their  cup-bearer8,who  were  gene- 
rally their  squires,  and  v^ere  as  proud,  dignified,  and  chivahrons  aa  tibeir 
masters.'    In  every  civilised  country,  a  cup-bearer  was  equally  known 
and  respected.     In  Ireland,  a  cap-bearer  was,  from  the  earliest  times, 
an  indispensable  and  honorary  attendant  at  the  court  of  every  monarch 
and  at  every  public  festivity      Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  speaking  of 
a  banquet,   says, "  The  prince  should  light  his  lamps,  w^eonie  his 
guests  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  procure  comfortable  seats  ;  the 
cup-beaf^rs  shoold  be  respectable  and  active  in  the  distribotiou  of  meat 
and  drink;  there  should  be  a  moderation  of  music,  short  stories,  a  wel- 
coming countenanoe,ybsft6l6r  the  learned,  withpleasant  conversations.* 
In  serving  the  wines,  it  was  customary  for  the  cup-bearer  to  taste 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  they  contained  nodiing  poison- 
ous^    This  custom  of  tasting  wines  in  the  courts  of  monarch  «r  at 
banquets  and  public  entertainments,  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the 
PerMaas,  as  we  learn  from  Xoiophon.     Amongst  the  Romans,  this 
customis  thought  to  have  been  introduced  by  Augustus  Tiberius,  who 
eoEipk>yed  a  wiiie-tast«r,  and  succeeding  emperors,  as  wdU  as  other 
eminent  persons,  followed  the  example.     The  tasting  of  wines,  it  is 
evident,  had  its  origin  in  sus^cioa  arising  from  the  fear  of  every  man 
in  power,  who,  though  he  nay  have  justly  punished  the  guUty  and 
rewarded  the  meritorious,  yet  ran  the  risk  of  drijildng  the  poisonous 
bowl  or  meeting  the  assassin's  dagger.  The  oftoe  of  wine-taster,  lately 
abolished  in  this  country,  musthave  origiflated  from  this  custom.  At  the 
feasts  of  the  ancient  Irish,  laige  vases  or  cosiers  stood  at.haBd,  filled  with 
various  liquors  ready  for  distribution  by  the  cup-bearers.  These  vessels 
were  of  different  materials,  some  of  brass,  others  of  mined  metals,  and 
most  of  them  very  expensive  and  highly  ornamented,  equalled,  perhaps, 
in  modem  times  only  by  the  silver  wine-cooler  of  George  IV.,  which 
weighed  eight  thousand  onnces,  contained  thirty-eight  gallons,  and 
was  capable  of  holding  six  men.     Next  in  magnitude  and  splendour 
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may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful  fountain  and  cistern  exhibited  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  At  Burghley,  near  Stamford,  on  the  visit  of  the 
Ihichess  of  Kent  and  her  present  Majesty,  when  Pkinoess  Victoria, 
in  September,  1885,  and  which  weighed  three  thousand,  five  hundred 
ounces  of  silver. 

The  splendour  of  an  Irish  court,  in  ancient  times,  wiU  be  best 
iHiderstood  by  the  description  of  the  hall  of  Tara,  which,  in  the  reign 
of  Cormac,  was  900  feet  square,  and  the  diameter  of  the  surrounding 
rath  was  7  dice  or  casts  of  a  dart ;  it  contained  150  apartments,  150 
dormitories  for  guards,  with  60  men  in  each  ;  the  height  was  27 
cubits  ;  there  were  150  commrni  drinking-horns,  12  doors,  and  1000 
guests  daily,  besides  princes,  orators,  and  men  of  science,  engravers 
of  gold  and  "silver,  carvers,  modellers,  and  nobles.  There  were  27 
kitchens  and  nine  water-cisterns  for  washing  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
visitants.  The  banqueting  hall  consisted  of  12  stalls  or  divisions  in 
each  wing,  16  attendants  on  each  side^  and  two  to  ea<^  table : — 100 
guests  in  all.* 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  three  days  before  the  feast  of  Sam^ 
huin^  or  the  moon,  in  this  splendid  court  sat  the  monarch  with  his 
face  to  the  west,  elevated  on  a  throne,  in  the  centre  of  the  halL  On 
his  right  was  the  king  of  Ulster,  not  so  much  elevated.  On  his  left 
tiie  king  of  Mnnster  ;  behind  him  was  the  king  of  Connaught,  and 
before  him  was  the  king  of  Leinster.  The  nobility,  bardsy  and  others 
had  their  stations  allotted  to  them  according  to  their  rank.  At  these 
assemblies,  the  records  of  the  kingdom  were  examined,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  annals  from  mistakes  or  doubtful  matters :  hence  the 
origin  of  our  Irish  Psalters. 

We  find,  that  wines  were  plentiful  in  Ireland,  at  an  eafly  period, 
and  our  annals  state,  that  Brian  Boiromhe  exacted  a  tribute  from  the 
Danes  of  Limerick,  about  the  year  970,  of  865  tuns  of  wine,  besides 
the  same  quantity  from  the  ports  of  Dublin,  Wexford,  and  Drogheda  2 
among  the  items  of  this  tribute  we  find  268  tuns  of  Spanish  wine, 
shewing  Ihe  extent  of  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  at  that  period,  even 
in  articles  of  luxury.  A  large  portion  of  this  wine  was  consumed  at 
Cean-Gorraah,  near  Killaloe,  the  residence  of  the  monarch.  There 
one  hundred  servants  were  every  day  at  dinner  and  supper.  From 
the  kitchens,  there  were  two  long  corridors  parallel  to  each  other 
leading  to  the  banqueting  hall,  along  which  the  servants  were  stationed, 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  the  various  services  of  meats,  fruits,  wines, 

•  From  an  old  Irish  fragment,  found  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  given  by 
YalUacey. 
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&e.  Across  the  Shannon  ran  a  bridge  of  wood  Gomnmnicating^  witb 
the  royal  wine-eellars,  which,  to  this  day,  bear  the  name  of  Clo<^-na- 
Fhionne,  the  wine-store,  or  building.  At  this  palace,  the  immcyrta] 
Brian  entertained  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom  with  an 
urbanity  and  a  splendour  not  surpassed  in  modem  times.*  The 
annual  consumption  was  estimated  at  2670  bee vm,  1370  hogs,  965  pipes 
of  red,  and  150  bogheads  of  other  wines.  The  monarchs,  during' 
the  residence  of  the  Danes,  were  paid  certmn  subsidies  from  those 
traders  in  money,  wines,  and  merchandise,  on  the  first  days  of  May 
and  November,  and  hence  the  larger  sea^ports,  in  particular,  were 
bound  t»  pay  tribute  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  commerce 
and  tlie  privileges  they  enjoyed.  This  tribute,  at  one  time,  consisted 
in  6,240  bullocks,  6000  cows,  4000  sheep,  5600  hogs,  5140  cloaks 
of  purple,  green,  and  scarlet,  besides  420  tons  of  iron. 

From  aU  that  has  been  said,  and  the  free  intercourse  that  subdsted 
so  long  between  the  Irish  nation  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
would  be  wonderful  that  any  of  those  arts,  which  tend  either  to  increase 
our  knowledge,  or  add  to  the  comforts  of  life,  should  have  escaped 
ebservation  or  remained  uncultivated^  It  would,  therefore,  be  ano* 
malous  among  such  a  people^  were  some  of  the  more  simple  arts 
imknown  to  them ;  so  far  from  that,  we  find  that  they  were  scarcely 
ignorant  of  any  of  those  inventions  or  discoveries,  which  r^arded 
national  interests  or  domestic  comforts*  Learning,  it  is  genera&y 
admitted,  shone  brilliantly  here  when  most  of  the  ether  portions  of 
Europe  were  immersed  in  ignorance..  Such  was  the  proficiency  of  the 
nation  in  literature,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Scots  acquired  from  this 
country  the  elements  of  their  learning  or  philosophy..  Bede  records 
that  schools  were  open  to  foreigners,  where  they  were  suppKed 
gratuitously  with  meat,  drink,  clothes,  lodging,  and  even  books. 
Surely,  then,  where  there  was  such  an  extension  of  knowledge,  the 
mechanical  arts  could  not  have  been  overlooked  nor  neglected.  The 
remnants  of  magnifioent  churches,  monasteries,  and  princely  casdes, 
over  which  the  hand  of  time  has  spread  the  foliage  of  the  ivy ;  the 
lofty  round-towers,  that  seem  to  bid  defiance-  to  tiie  ravages  of  time ; 
tiie  sculpture  by  which  many  of  those  buildings  are  ornamented;  and 
the  splendid,  antique,  and  costly  works  of  art  found  in  the  bowds  of 
the  earth,  are  indubitable  monuments  of  a  polished,  industrious,  and 
superior  people^ 

In  the  luxuries  of  domestic  life,  the  Irish  also  excelled,  for,  as  ve 
have  seen,  their  feasts  were  luxurious,  their  dodiing  superb,  their 

*  O'llalloran,  vol.  iii.  p.  339. 
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drinks  excellent;  and  so  varied^  that  no  other  nation,  iu  this  respect, 
possessed  i^eater  enjoyments.  When,  however,  aquc^viUB  was  first 
introduced  or  mannfactured  in  Irehmd,  is  not  accurately  determine  i.^ 

Spirituous  liquors  haye  been  noticed  in  some  of  our  earliest  songs  | 
and  writings ;  and  the  English,  shortly  after  the  invasion,  in  the  time  ' 
of  Henry  11.,  found  the  people-  indulging  in  potations  of  this  liquor; 
History  informs  usy  that  the  knowledge  of  aqiui  viUB  was  first  known 
m  Europe  in  die  reign  of  that  monarch ;  but^it  is  more  than  probable 
tliat  it  was  known  in  Ireland  before  the  English  were  acquainted  with 
it.  The  strong  affinity  between  the  Irish  language  and  the  primitive 
languages  of  Asia,  as  stated  by  Vallancey  and  other  etymologists,- 
and  the  intercourse  the  Irish  had  ¥rith  that  quarter  of  the  world,  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  the  art -of  distillation  was  introduced  directly 
from  India ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  received  firom  Spain  or 
Italy,  where  it  was  early  known  under  the  epithet  of  acqua  tnte  or 
€tcqua  di  vite  (water  of  the  vine),  the  grape  being  the  material  >£ron» 
which  a  spirit  was  originally  extracted  in  diose  countries.  The 
monasteries  being  the  reporitories  of  science  and  the  orig^al  dispen- 
saries of  medicine,  it  is  a  natural  surmise  that  the  term  aequa  vite 
was  there  corrupted  into  the  Latin-  and- universal  appellation  aqua 
viUb  (water  of  Hfe),  from  its  salutary  and  beneficial  efieets  as  a  medi* 
cine ;  and  from  the  Latin  tongue  being  the  general  conveyancer  of  sci- 
entific discovery,  as  well  as  of  familiar  correspondence,  the  term  aqua 
vita  may  have  crept  into  common  use  to  signify  an  indefinite  distilled 
spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  acqua  vite^  the  mere  extract  of  the 
grape.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  gave  the  secret  of  this 
invention  to  the  public,  and  the  elixirof  the  almnbic  soon  attained  the 
summit  of  popul^  regard. 

Campion  relates,  that  when  tiie  new  settiers  were  attacked  by  any 
of  the  diseases  common  to  the  country,  they  used  aqua  vitee  or  usque* 
haughy  the  t)rdinary  drink  of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  best  restorative 
of  health,  and  chief  preventive  of  contagion.  Speaking  of  a  famine 
which  happened  in  1316,  he  says  it  was  caused  by  tiie  soldiers  eating 
fiesh  and  drinking  aqua  viUe  in  Lent.  It  would  seem  that  aqua  vitcB 
was  employed  in  Ireland,  at  one  time,  as  opium  has  been  amongst  the 
Turks,  to  insgbeheroism ;  and  this  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a 
knight,  named  Savage,  that  lived  in  1350,  who,  previously  to  entering 
tiie  field  of  battie,  ordered  to  each  soldier  a  mighty  draught  of  aqua 
vita*  We  learn  firom  Ware  and  Ledwich,  that  the  aqua  vita,  or 
usquebaugh  of  the  Irish,  was  of  a  less  inflammatory  nature  than  that 
made  in  England,  because  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  of  more  recent 
invention.     Its  virtues,  and  the  directions  for  making  it,  both  simple 
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aadeoinpoimdyAre  recorded  ini  the  Red  Book  of  OMory,a  work  eom- 
piled  about  500  years  8ince>  and  which,  likewise,  contains  a 
receipt  for  making  another  liquor  termed  nectar^  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  wine,  having  ginger,  pepper,  and  cinnamon, 
other  ingredients  incorporated.  This  mixture  was  called  pimenty 
from  its  pungency  and  spicy  nature,  and,  on  account  of  its  delicioiis 
quality,  it  was  much  celebrated  by  the  early  French  poets,  who  con- 
sidered the  perfuming  of  wine  with  foreign  aromatics,  then  so  dear 
and  difficult  of  procuring,  as  the  very  acme  of  taste  and  ingenuity. 

.  ^In  Ireland,  it  was  an  early  practice  to  imitate  foreign  liqueurs,  which, 
from  the  praise  of  the  poets  alluded  to,  must  have  even  excelled  those 
of  Italy  and  France.  Aqua  vike  was  first  used  in  the  country  as  a 
medicine,  considered  as  a  panacea  for  all  disorders,  and  the  physidans 
recommended  it  to  patients  indiscriminately  for  preserving  health, 
dissipating  humours,  strengthening  the  heart,  curing  colic,  dropsy, 
palsy,  quartan  fever,  stone,  and  even  prolonging  existence  itself  beyond 
the  common  limits.  Hence  it  was  eagerly  sought  for,  and  the  ta^,  thus 
formed,  has  been  transnutted  from  generation  to  generation,  with  an 
attachment  which  time  seems  rather  to  strengthen  than  to  diminish. 

The  Latin  epithet,  c^ica  viUs^  th^  Irish  term,  usquebaughs  and 
the  modern  word,  whiskey,  are,  in  point  of  fact,  synonymous.  Aqva 
viUB   signifying  the  water  oflife^  and  usquebaugh,  which  should  be 

V  written  Iskebaghah  or  Isquebeoh,  the  former  implying  water  of  life, 
and  the  latter  living  water.  As  Isque,  or  Iske^  means  water,  it  most 
appear  evident  that  the  word  whiskey  is  only  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  Irish  term.  Both  O'Brien  and  Vallancey 
admit  that  at,  ay,  or  ey,  are  old  terms  for  water,  and  Isque,  or  Iske, 
implying  water,  the  compound  word  literally  means  water  of  waters^ 
The  word  whiskey,  therefore,  is  of  very  comprehensive  import,  and 
fully  expressive  of  this  sense-subduing  beverage.  Buil-ceann  was 
also  another  appellation  by  which  spirits  were  distinguished,  bttil  signi- 
fying madness,  and  ceann  the  head  \  terms  fully  explanatory  of  its 
infuriating  effects  and  the  temporary  derangement  which  it  occasions. 
Pear-buille  is  the  Irish  expression  for  a  madman.  Antiquarians 
inform  us,  that  buil^eann  was  made  from  a  species  of  black  oats, 
which,  if  not  malted,  must  have  indeed  produced  spirits  of  a  very 
inflammatory  and  fiery  description,  particularly  when  newly  manufac- 
tured ;  and  from  its  powerful  effects  it  procured  the  name  of  strong 
waters,  afterwards  abbreviated  into  X  waters,  the  letter  X  being  anci- 
ently used  as  the  symbol  of  purity  or  perfection. 

Vallancey  states,  that  from  time  immemorial  this  letter  was  con- 
sidered a  sacred  character  among  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Thibe- 
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tiaBC^aiid  ladiang  i  and  wi9  redpeeled  as  a  high  indication  of  dtrlne 
excellence.  The  Egyptians,  howerer^  did  not  exactly  represent  it  by 
the  figure  of  an  X,  but  as  a  direct  and  an  inverted  X  thus  2 '  ^bU 
•acred  symbol  is  frequently  to  be  found  on  the  columns  of  the  colossid 
temples  of  that  celebrated  and  wondeiful  n^ion.  On  llie  great 
templestof  the  Dald-Laoia  at  Puta-La,  or  the  Holy  HiU>  as  well  as  at 
Teshoo-Lombooy  are  numerous  cliaraoters  of  this  kind,  all  bearitag 
reference  to  the  lofty  attributes  of  the  drrinity  of  the  Thibetians. 
From  the  sacred  application  of  this  character  it  has  descended  to 
common  purposes,  yet  still  bearing  affinity  to  its  literal  mettningy  as  * 
in  the  instance  of  X  Waters,  &c. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  tiiis  ancient  symbol  so  common  in 
Oriental  dimes,  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  Ireland  on  the  pUiar-stones 
or  Phalli  of  onr  pagan  ancestors.  The  less  learned  antiquary  eon- 
aiders  those  characters  which  are  marked  cross-like,  to  be  Christiaa 
insignia  or  pagan  monuments ;  but  the  researching  philosopher  will 
only  estimate  them  in  the  proper  sense  as  a  part  of  Oriental  heallieo- 
isnu  That  the  letter  X  was  most  commonly  written  so  as  to  repn^ 
sent  a  cross,  long  before  the  era  of  Christianity,  seems  renurkaUy 
strange,  when  weai^e  broughtby  consequences  to  the  full  conyictiondiat 
the  Cross  of  Christ  was  the  true  symbol  of  parfection,  of  which  aU  pre- 
yious  characters  of  the  kind  may  be  considered  as  merely  t3q>ioal. 

On  the  stattne  of  Osiris  at  Rome  was  engraved  the  figure  of  a  cross ; 
and  in  th6  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria  were  found  on  the  demoli- 
tion of  that  edifice,  by  the  order  of  Theodosius,  crosses  cut  in  stone; 
these,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  wise  men  of  Egypt,  signified  ^tam 
renturam  ;  which  discovery  is  reported  to  have  occasioned  the  con- 
version to  Christianity  of  some  of  the  Gentiles.*  The  application  of 
the  letter  X  to  whiskey,  ale,  or  beer,  was,  and  continues  to  be,  a  dis* 
tinguishing  marie  of  its  strength  and  pnrity;  and  lest  the  single 
chiuracter  mig^t  not  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  strength  of 
some  of  our  malt  liquors,  it  has  been  doubled,  as  in  the  instance 
of  double  X  porter,  now  so  strongly  recommended  by  the  fiiculty> 
for  its  refireshing  and  strengthening  qualities.  To  usquebaugh  the 
letter  X  has  never  been  applied,  because  this  appellation  was  ex- 
tended to  aqua  vitm  in  its  compound  state  after  the  admixture  of 
raisins,  fennel-seed»and  other  ingredients,  to  mitigate  its  heat,  render 
it  more  pleasant,  less  inflammatory,  and  more  refreshing. 

The  origin  of  the  term  aqua  vikBj  as  applied  to  exhilarating  liquors^ 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  unless  by  an  admission  of  the  reasoning  ^ 

*  Socr,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  5.  cap.  17.  Sozomon.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  7.  cap.  15. 
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already  advanced.    Water,  in  the  opinion  of  the  andent  philosopliiersy 
consdtnted  the  bans  of  all  matter ;  and  Moses  having  written  tha* 
the  '*  spirit  of  God  moved  npon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  it  was  inferred 
that  a  Hving  or  prolific  principle  was  thereby  oommnnicated ;  hence 
the    early  Persians    considered    water    the  source  of  all  bodies, 
(aqua  omnia),  and  the  Koran  states,  that  ^  God  made  every  Ivmg 
thing  of  water."  May  not,  therefore,  the  appellation  of  aqua  vit^g^  or 
water  of  life,  have  been  derived  from  this  prevalent  <^iiuon,  since  it 
was  reckoned  to  possess  so  many  renovating  and  revivifyii^  virtnesL 
The  distillation  of  this  liqaor  was  partially  carried  on  throngh  the 
Idngdom,  and  this  from  tnalt  alone.    No  restriction  i^pears  to  have 
been  put  eith^  upon  its  manufacture  of  use,  until  the  time  of  Henry 
Vlll.  when  it  was  decreed,  ^^  that  thwe  be  but  one  maker  id  aqua 
vita  in  every  borough-town  npon  pun  of  6s  8d.;"  then  a  heavy 
penalty,  when  money  was  so  scarce  and  property  so  low  in  valu^ 
At  that  time  the  Irish  were  great  proficients  in  compounding  liquors  ; 
but  iJieir  usquebaugh  was  their  famous  drink,  and  in  great  demand* 
Whatever  might  have  been  its  orig^al  materials  or  oompoolion,  its 
qualities  were  estimated  in  proportion  to  the  spices  and  other  aromatiGS 
used  to  heighten  its  qualities,  as  commonly  practised  at  that  periodL 
We  also  find  that  no  ale  should  be  sold  above  2d.  per  g^on  npon 
pain  of  8d.  toties  quoties ;  and  that  no  whealen  malt  should  go  to  any 
Irishman's  country  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same  in  value.   This 
last  restriction  arose,  no  doubt,  from  an  anxiety  to  limit  the  use  of 
wheat  in  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  ardent  spirits,  it  being  an  artido 
properly  confined  to  the  making  of  bread ;  and  hence  there  was  no 
prohibition  against  sending  bread,  ale,  or  aqua  vita,  beyond  the  pale. 
80  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  in  1300,   the  Irish  exported  to 
Scotland,  wheat,  oats,  malt,  and  ale,  fw  the  purpose  of  endliling  the 
monarch  to  carry  on  his  warlike  operations  in  that  kingdom.     At  the 
same  period,  the  mayor  and  community  of  Drogheda  made  him  a 
present  of  80  tuns  of  wine,  and  chartered  a  vessel  belon^ng  to  theiF 
own   port,    by  which  it  was  conveyed  to  him  at  Kirkcudbright. 
These  historical  facts  prove  that  malt  was  plentiful  in  Ireland  ;  and 
although  it  is  only  from  occasional  bcidents  that  brewing  and  distil* 
lation  can  be  traced  to  their  origin,  or  to  their  introduction  into  this 
country,  yet  sufficient  facts  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  both 
were  common  at  a  remote  period,  and  perhaps  anterior  to  a  connexion  . 
with  Great  Britiun.  Dr.  Ledwioh  has  stated,  contrary  to  the  standing 
authentic  records  of  the  nation,  that  distillation  from  malt  commenoed 
in  1590 ;   but  it  no  where  appears  that  the  Irish  then  distilled  from 
any  description  of  griun  but  what  had  been  malted,  as  the  practice 
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of  employing  raw  grun  in  distillation  is  of  much  later  date.  Whf 
tlufl  antiquarian  bas  fixed  on  1590  as  the  era  of  distillation  in  Ireland 
is  somewhat  strange,  since  we  find  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  at 
I>rogbeda  in  1556,  Hiat  distillation  had  become  so  extensive  as  to 
canse  to  beisnacted  a  law  against  distiUing  <iqua  vUmy  *^  a  drink,**  to 
use  the  language  of  [the  enactment,  '^  nothing  profitable  to  be  daUy 
drunken  and  used,  now  universally  made  throughout  this  realm, 
especially  in  the  borders  of  the  Irishry,  whereby  much  com,  grain,  and 
other  things  are  consumed,  fee.***  This  law  prohibited  the  making  of 
aqua  vita  without  a  license  from  the  Lord  Deputy  under  the  Great 
8ea],  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  £4.  But  peers,  gentle- 
men of  £10  per  annum  in  lands  for  life,  or  inheritance,  and  freemen 
of  towns  corporate,  had  liberty  to  make  aqua  vitte. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  use  of  spirits  at  that  period,  our 
ipvealthy  and  luxurious  countrymen  indulged  in  the  use  of  rich  and 
eostly  wines.  Hollinshed,  in  his  Chronicles,  says,  that  the  great 
Shane  O'Neil,  who  proved  so  violent  an  opponent  to  Elisabeth, 
usually  kept  in  his  cellar  at  Dnndrum,  200  tuns  of  wine,  of  which,  as 
wen  as  usquebaiughy  he  drank  copiously,  and  sometimes  to  such 
excess,  that  his  attendants  were  often  obliged  to  bury  him  in  the  earth, 
ehin-deep,  until  the  heating  efiects  of  the  intoxication  had  abated-f 

The  fital  efiects  of  attachment  to  whiskey  are  well  illustrated  in 
the  fate  of  the  castle  of  Maynooih,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  Eliza* 
beth's  reign,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Skeffington, 
through  the  treadiery  of  the  governor,  Christopher  Parese,  who  kept 
the  garrison  so  intoxicated,  tiiat  they  were  unable  to  make  any  resist- 
ance. Its  ruins,  which  stand  in  front  of  tiie  college  in  that  places 
yet  procbum  its  former  strength  and  nugnificence.  The  spoils 
obtiuned,  while  they  enriched  the  conqueror,  proved  disastrous  not 
only  to  the  betrayer,  who  lost  his  head  for  his  perfidy,  but  also 
to  the  noble  family  by  whom  he  was  entrusted. 

Witii  respect  to  the  nature  or  peculiarity  of  the  spirilts  used 
in  those  times,  it  is  now  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  usquebaugh 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  name  for  aU  compounded  spirits,  and 
plain  whiskey  as  we  have  it  at  present,  was  not  the  common  beverage, 
it  being  customary  to  inftise  tEe  liquor  with  some  savoury,"" cnSlly 
ingredients.  In  the  making  of  usquebaugh^  saffron  formed  not,  as  / 
is  said  by  some,  a  basis,  but  a  chief  ingredient  in  its  composition. 
In  modem  times,  the  application  of  this  term  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
corcBal,  or  liqueur,  and  as  such,  the  drink  is  now  manufactured.    It 

•  RoL  Pari.  3  k  4.  Philip  &  Mary,  c.  7.  Vesey's  stat  vol.  i.  p.  261. 
t  Hollinshed,  vol.  vi.  p.  331. 
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mUflt,  therefore,  appear  evidetiti  whether  utgvebaugk  be  i^]^edto  the 
andent  or  modem  epiritg,  that  its  Talue,  flairoiir,  and  goodness 
depended  on  the  judgment  of  the  makefy  and  the  preraHing  pre* 
judices  of  the  day — hence  the  materials  employed,  varied  acoordin|[^ 
to  the  caprice  of  indiyidaala  and  the  fluetnation  of  pubUe  opinion. 
Varions  receipts,  therefore,  have  been  given  for  its  composi^n,  amongr 
which  the  following  is  considered  one  of  the  best : — "  To  make  10 
gallons  of  this  cordial,  So%.  of  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon,  must 
be  taken,  with  4os.  of  anise,  caraway,  and  ooriander-seed»  divided 
into  equal  portions ;  also  half-a-pound  of  sUoed  licorice  root.  The 
seeds  and  spices  being  first  bruised  and  mixed  with  the  licorice,  are 
put  into  a  sUll  with  1 1  gallons  of  proof  spirits  and  2  gallons  of  water  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  spirits  is  found  to  come  over,  a  small  bag  contain- 
lag  itbout  2os.  of  saffron,  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  worm^  so  that 
the  run  of  the  liquor  must  pass  through  and  carry  with  it  the  tincture 
and  essence  of  the  saffron.''  During  the  operation,  it  is  usual  to  press 
the  saffifon-bag  in  order  to  convey  all  the  essence  of  this  ingredient 
into  the  fluid,  and  when  the  process  is  finished,  the  liquor  is  sweet- 
ened with  the  best  lump  sugjir. 

The  French  and  others,  in  addition  to  the  articles  already  miume* 
rated,  use  essential  oil  of  citron,  bergamot,  oranges^  and  lemons,  with 
nngelica-seed,  vanilla,  mace,  cnbebs,  raisins,  and  dates;  but  no 
limitation  can  be  given  for  making  an  artide  designed  to  gratily 
every  palate. 

The  predominant  and  early  use  of  saffiron  in  tiie  manufacture  of 
uaqnebaugh  among  the  Irish,  arose  from  the  extensive  application 
and  well-known  virtues  of  that  plant,  in  several,  useful,  domestic 
purposes.  In  dyeing  yellow,  safiron  foroous  scOivuSf)  was  the  chief 
ingredient,  as  it  gave  that  admired  tinge  to  the  flowing  shirts  and 
garments,  worn  by  our  early  ancestors.  Its  exhilarating,  heating, 
and  aromatic  qualities  were  also  so  femilisr  that  it  was  employed  as  a 
part  of  the  Irish  Materia  Medica,  being  found  a  great  stimulant  and  reno- 
vator* On  this  account  it  has  been  called  cor  homimSf  the  heart  <^  man ; 
and  from  enlivening  the  spirits,  it  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  when 
q>eaking  of  a  person  in  a  cheerful  state  of  mind^  dormMi  in  mcoo 
eroci^  he  hath  slept  inasack  of  saffron.  The  English,  according  to  Lord 
Bacon,  were  rendered  sprightly  by  a  liberal  use  of  saffron  in  sweet- 
meats and  broths ;  and  Boerhave  calls  it  a  true  and  genuine  nMiser 
of  the  animal  spirits. 

Its  use  in  colouring  the  andent  Irish  ^parri,  was  grounded  on 
the  opinion  and  prejudice,  that  it  tended  to  strengthen  the  body  aad 
limbs — virtues  which  no  other  colouring  substance  was  thought  to 
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impart ;  aad  here  it  niay  be  noticed,  tiiat  the  loose  and  flowing  robes 
of  the  Irish  bespeak  an  Oriental  origin  and  imitation.  The  Irish 
were  not  the  only  people  that  employed  safiron  on  particular  occa- 
aions  in  preference  to  other  substaaees  equaDy  valuable.  The  Poles 
and  8paniard8  use  it  in  their  sauces  and  richest  delicacies,  while  its 
i4»pi]cation  to  the  colouring  of  butter,  cheese,  creams,  and  conserves,  is 
too  familiar  to  reqmre  further  notice. 

The  mixing  of  saffron  and  aromatic  spices  with  spirits  is  also  of 
Oriental  origin,  it  being  the  practice  of  almost  every  nation  to  put 
ingredients  into  their  liquors  to  gratify  thetaetebyrenderingthem  more 
palatd^le.  Thus,  in  modem  times,  it  is  the  prevailing  practice  to 
render  spirits  more  agreeable  by  <filnting  them  with  water,  adding 
lemon  and  other  ingredients  to  neutralize  the  pungency  or  ardour  of 
the  spirit,  as  exemplified  in  our  common  drink  termed  punch. 

The  beverage  called  punchy  so  popidar  in  this  country,  and 
throughout  tiie  whole  of  the  British  empire,  is  a  compound  drink, 
whidi  is  generally  believed  to  have  originated  in  the  East,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  first  mnd^  by  the  English  at  Nemle,  near  Goa.  Tlie 
Persian  punjy  or  die  Sanscrit />amrAa,  signifying^^,  is  most  probably 
the  eource  of  its  derivation  ;  since  it  denotes  the  number  of  ingre* 
dients  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  pcUe-puniz  of  Surat,  as  well  as  the  baule-ponge  met  with  by 
Bennin  in  1644>  (see  page  156  of  this  work,)  are  merely  terms  for 
the  liquor  known  to  us  as  punch.  The  former  consisted  of  arrack, 
rose-water,  juice  of  citrons,  spices,  and  sugar. 

Freyer,  in  his  travels,  says,  that  the  word  punch  is  pnr^y  Indian, 
and  is  understood  to  mean  the  mixture  of  five  ingredients  as  a  drink. 
Strays  and  Mandelslo,  both  old  writers,  support  the  same  opinion, 
and  clearly  show  the  liquor  to  be  Oriental.  How  well  the  making 
of  punch  is  understood  by  our  countrymen  requires  no  comment  I 

The  foUowing  account  of  a  jovial  bowl  of  this  beverage  may 
be  amusing : — la  the  year  1694,  a  bowl  of  punch  was  made  at  the 
honae  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Rassdl,  GommaaMler-in-diief  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  made  in  a  fouatainin  tibe  jcentre  of  a  garden 
aarroaided  by  four  waiks,  each  ef  whidli  was  covered  over-head 
with  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  having  a  table  the  whole  length  of 
it,  spread  with  a  eeid  collatipn,  confectionary,  &e.  The  fi>Bowing: 
ingnedients  were  muced  in  the  £aiHitain,  viz.,  £6ar  hogsheads  of 
brandy,  eight  hogdbeads  of  water,  25,000  lemons,  SM)  gallons  of  lime- 
jttiee,.  1,300  weight  of  Jne,  white  Lisbon  sugar,  five  pounds  of 
gvated  nntmegs,  300  toasted  biscuits,  and  a  pipe  of  dry  Malaga^ 
A   large  canopy  was  nused  over  the  fountain  to  keep  ofF  the  rain, 
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and  a  boy  h^longing  to  the  fleet,  towed  round  the  drde^  and  filled 
the  cups  to  the  company^  of  which  it  was  computed  more  than  6»000 
men  partook. 

The  partiality  of  some  individuals  for  this  beyerage  is  well  Olns- 
trated  by  the  following  aneodote»  which  the  Author  had  from  an 
aulJientic  source :-— A  gentleman  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  was 
fond  of  fox-hunting  and  other  field-sports,  seldom  sat  down  to 
^ner  without  a  few  firiends,  who  were  equally  sodaL  After 
returning  on  one  occasion,  accompanied  by  his  fellow-sportsmen,  and 
partaking  of  a  good  dinner,  he  and  his  guests  appUed  themselTes  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  bottle*  After  drinking  to  a  reasonable  hour,  one  of 
them  conceiving  he  had  taken  his  qtuxnium,  and  having  to  attend  a 
fair  on  the  following  day,  retired  to  his  home*  But  what  was  his 
surprise  when  he  called  at  his  friend's  house,  on  his  way  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  find  the  servant  coming  to  the  door  with  a 
kettle  of  water.   Suspecting  its  purpose,  he  exclaimed,  '^  Ah !  John,  is 

your  master  still  at  ^e  punch  f    Yes !  by  H ,"  replied  the  other, 

*<  this  is  the  ttoeifth  kettle,  since  you  left  him  last  night  I" 

The  subjoined  lines,  translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller,  are 
taken  from  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  January,  1835,  as 
conveymg  some  good  moral  reflections  on  this  subject  ^— 

Pour  be  the  elements :  Pour  the  still  water- 
Here  we  assemble  'em  Unwarning  by  sounds 

Each  of  man's  world  Eternity's  Ocean 

Or  existence  an  emblem.  Is  darkening  around  t 

Press  from  the  lemon  Mingle  the  spirit. 

The  slow-flowing  juices —  The  life  of  the  bQwl-* 

Bitter  is  Life  liian  is  cold  mortar. 

In  its  lessons  and  uses  I  Unwarmed  by  a  souL 

Bruise  the  fiiir  sugar  lumps-^  Drink  of  the  stream 

Nature  intended  Ere  its  potency  goes— 

Her  sweet  and  severe  No  bath  is  refreshing 

To  be  every  where  blended.  Except  while  it  glows. 

Malt-drink  in  Ireland,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was  of  early 
I  origin,  but  its  general  use  was  inconsiderable  till  after  tJw  fiiOgiish 
/  invasion.  A  duty  (rf  5b.  3fd.  ^  banel  waa  in^owd  mi  it  in  1787, 
/  wken  its  consumption  became  of  some  magnitude.  WhOe  it  was  in 
I  operation,  this  duty  varied  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
I  and  the  views  of  the  ministry  ;  but  the  government,  firom  a  wish  to 

encourage  the  use  of  malt  liquors,  and  the  advancement  of  agrieultttr«, 
!  thought  it  expedient  to  repeal  the  duty  altogether ;  at  the  same  time 
I  the  duty  was  raised  on  malt  from  9^d.  to   Is.  dd.  the  bushel,  and 

afterwards  gradually  increased  to  48.  5d.,  and  was  again  lowered  to 
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28. 7d^  tlie  present  standard  duty.  It  appears  from  the  Parliamen- 
tary returns,  that  since  1796,  the  year  in  which  the  Irish  beer-dnty  t 
was  resdnded,  there  has  been  on  the  whole,  a  falling  off  in  the  con-  ( 
snmption  of  malt,  notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  in  the  popa-  1 
lation,  clearly  shewing  that  the  abolition  of  the  beer-dnty  did  not  \ 
answer  the  intention,  and  proving  that  the  Irish  people  preferred  J 
spirits.  *^ 

To  what  this  laste  may  be  attributed  might  be  worthy  of  inquiry ;  I 
for  it  must  be  admitted,  that  an  Irishman  has  nothing  inherent  in  his 
composition  to  render  him  more  'devoted  to  ardent  spirits  than  the 
native  of  any  other  country.  The  most  plausible  reason  for  this  pre- 
dilection seems  to  be,  that  the  malt-drink  made  in  Ireland  was  never 
of  strength,  flavour,  nor  purity,  equal  to  that  manufactured  in  England : 
hence  to  the  warm  and  exhilarating  spirit  a  preference  was  given, 
rather  than  to  the  thin,  cold,  and  unpalatable  beer  or  ale  to  be  met  in 
the  shops  and  taverns  of  the  kingdom.  In  England,  the  greatest  care 
was  observed  by  the  brewers ;  in  Ireland  the  trade  was  in  the  hands 
of  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  were  men  of  no  capital,  subject  to 
no  check  nor  regulation,  and  studying  every  thing  but  the  interest  of 
the  public,  while  malt  and  hops  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
drink  imposed  on  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  high  duty  on  these  articles  induced  the  brewer  to 
limit  their  use  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  this  the  inattention  of  the 
legblature,  in  no  small  degree,  contributed.     Had  the  duty  on  malt 

been  lowered,  and  a  lighter  duty  been  laid  on  beer  with  a  higher    

impost  on  whiskey,  it  might  have  had  the  effect  of  making  Ireland 
more  an  ale  and  beer  than  a  whiskey  country,  and  have  prevented 
many  of  those  misfortunes  that  have  arisen  from  the  imrestrained  and 
prevalent  use  of  ardent  spirits,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  national  character. 
It  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  that  were  the  trade  conducted  under 
the  control  of  wholesome  laws  and  the  regulations  of  government,  it 
conld  not  fail  to  have  a  salutary  effect  by  producing  a  pleasant, 
wholesome  beverage,  encouraging  the  fair  trader,  and  punishing  the 
deleterious  manufacturer.  The  quality  of  the  Irish  malt-drink  has, 
of  late,  through  the  conduct  of  some  spirited  individuals,  been  greatly 
improved,  and  is  getting  into  gpreater  repute  not  only  at  home  but  in 
the  sister  kingdoms,  and  even  in  foreign  countries.  The  quantity  of 
malt  used  in  the  breweries  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  July,  1827, 
was  1,391,456  ;  and  in  the  year  ending  5th  July,  1828,  1,415,832 

*  PaiHamentery  Paper,  No.  30.  Sept.  18S8. 
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bushels,  yidding  for  the  ane>  at  the  rate  of  two  bushelg  oT  malt  for 
eyery  barrel  brewed,  605,728,  and  for  tlie  other  707,916  barrels  of 
A»  di£fereiit  aorta  oi  malt  lienor.*  The  following  is  the  nnmber  of 
boahels  aaed  bf  the  Uoenaed  brewers  for  the  years  specified :. — 

TBASS.  BUSHELS.  BUSHBJLS. 

1832, Dublin 491,227 Ireland 1,543,265 

1833, do 539,226 do 1,683,285 

1834, do ;,. 790,713  : do. 2,055,326 

1835, do.  577,021,.......,     do 1,629,589 

1836, do 617,035 do 2,032^56 

The  malt  drink  exported  was,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January, 


1826, 93551 

1827, 10^00 

1828, 11,261  y 

1829, 14,499 

1830, 15,207. 


Imperial 
Barrels.* 


Of  these,  there  were  sent  to  England  11,101,  and  to  Scotland 
220  barrels,  while  in  1829  there  were  sent  to  the  former  11,754,  and 
to  t|ie  latter  118  barrels*!  The  imports  of  beer  dnring  those  two 
years  were  747  barrels  from  England,  sod  875  from  Scotlaad.  In 
1832,  there  were  in  Ireland  216  breweries,  and  in  1837,  there  were 
247  breweries,  in  which  the  malt  consumed  in  that  year,  was  2,034,557 
bushels. 

To  establish  a  brewery  in   Ireland  on  a  moderate  scale  would 
require  no  great  capital.     For  a  concern  calculated  to  turn  out  30 
barr^  per  we^,  two  coppers  only  would  be  requisite,  one  to  boil 
fifteen  and  another  to  boil  six  barrels.     Amash-ketve  to  answer  those 
ooj^ers  should  be  about  78  inches  in  diameter  and  40  in  altitude. 
The  under-back  need  not  be  of  great  capacity,  one  of  fiire  barrels* 
QQUtent  would  be  sufficient,  as  the  liquor  is  immediately  pumped  from 
it  to  the  coppers.     The  cooler,  usually  made  of  inch  and  quarter 
plank,  should  be  suich  as  pot  to  admit  the  worts  to  be,  at  any  time, 
more  than  2^  inches  in  depth,  the  more  shallow  the  better,  but  much 
must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  cooler  and  the  magnitude  of  the  apart- 
ment where  it  is  erected.     Two  fermenting  tuns,  of  from  15  to  61 
barrels^  conteiit  each,  would  be  adequate  for  such  an  establishment ; 
they  are  usually  made  from  American  pine.    The  cost  of  these 
articles  may  be  estimated  i 


*  Pari.  Pap.  No.  190,  ManOi,  1630. 
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SCoppera, M 60  0  0 

1  Mash-keive,  or  tun 8  0  0 

1  Underbacky • 2  0  0 

1  Cooler, , ^12  0  0 

2  Fermenting  tans, , » 12  0  0 

A  Wort  and  water  pnmp, 5  0  0 

A  Handmill  for  bruising  or  grinding  malt 10  0  0 

40  Barrels,  at  lis.  y  barrel, « .22  0  0 

70  Half  do.  at   88.        do .28  0  0 

70  Quarter  barrels,  at  5s % 17  10  t) 

1  Large  Dray, .,.  7     0  0 

1  SmaU  Dray, 3  10  0 

Casks,  stillingSy  troughs,  instruments,  &c....,......«40    0  0 

Total,  £267  0  0 

To  work  a  concern  of  this  kind,  it  would  require  two  men  and  a 
boy  constantly,  with  a  cooper  occasionaUy  to  prepare  the  casks,  the 
expense  of  which  may  be  redconed  at  £40  annually.     From  these 
data  may  be  easily  calculated,  what  capital  might  be  necessary  for  a 
concern  on  a  larger  scale,  and  which  would  be  proportionably  cheaper* 
The  common  process  of  brewing  is  to  bruise  or  grind  the  malt;  tbe 
bruising  by  cylinders  is  preferred.     The  grain  is  then  put  into  the 
mash-keive  which  is  supplied  witb  water  at  a  heat  of  160^,  where  it 
is  well  raked  to  saturate  it  with  the  water,  and  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  three  hours,  during  which  it  is  covered  with  a  lid,  to  prevent  it 
absorbing  so  much  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmoq^here  as  would  render 
it  liable  to  become  sour,  to  get  too  cold  and  not  take  out  the  extract. 
The  liquor  is  now  drawn  off,  when  another  mashing  at  a  temperature 
of  180^  takes  place  in  the  usual  manner,  and  is  aUowed  to  stand 
covered  for  one  hour.     A  third  or  final  mashing  at  boiling  heat  and 
then  standing  for  one  hour,  covered  as  before,  completes  the  operation. 
If,  by  any  accident,  the  keive  should  be  set,  as  if^id  termed,  or  not  run 
off,  as  sometimes  happens,  boiling  water  is  then  introduced  and 
remashed«in  order  that  the  extract  or  fluid  may  flow  the  more  readily. 
The  produce  of  the  mashing  is  called  worts,  and  is  successively  con- 
veyed to  the  cpppers,  in  which,  for  about  three  hours,  it  is  boiled 
with  a  proportion  of  2^!bs.  of  hops  for  every  barrel  intended  to  be 
made.     This  liquor  is  sent  to  the  coolers,  where  it  is  aUowedto  reach 
the  temperature  of  63^  or  64^  before  it  is  conveyed  into  the  ferment- 
ing-tun,  where  from  40^  to  43^  gpravity  by  Dicas's  Saccharometer  is 
considered  a  sufficient  strength  to  yield  beer  at  20s.  ^  barrel.     Half 
a  gallon  of  good,  thick  barm  is  considered  necessary  to  ferment  each 
barrel  of  malt  brewed  or  madied.     If  the  malt  be  good,  it  should 
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vprodnce  2^  barrebt>f  32  gallons  English^  or  firom  40  to  41  gaflons 
Irish.     If  ale  be  brewed  at  408.  the  barrel,  worts  of  from  70  to  75fiks. 
""^^ravity  will  be  snffident,  and  each  barrel  of  malt  employed  in  tlus 
-way,  will,  after  taking  oflF  the  ale  at  the  gravity  above  specified,  give 
one  barrel  of  table  beer,  the  worts  of  which  require  four  hours' boiling 
^n  the  same  hops.     The  heat  in  the  fermentmg-tnn  should  never  be 
Idlowed  to  rise  more  Aan  from  fonr  to  five  degrees,  to  regolate  whicfa, 
the  thermometer  is  commonly  suspended  in  the  vessel.     In  smnmer, 
the  heat  of  the  worts  put  into  the  tun  should  be  the  lowest  posnble  ; 
but  in  no  season  should  they  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  twelve 
hours  in  the  cooler.    Worts  running  into  the  tun  generally  cool  at 
two  degrees,  and  an  allowance  should  be  made  on  that  account ;  bat  it 
is  better  to  have  them  rather  cool  than  warm,  as  a  few  gallons  can  be 
easily  heated  to  bring  them  up  to  the  necessary  temperature.     After 
being  fermented  in  the  tuns,  the  time  for  removal  into  the  casks  is 
indicated  by  the  frol^i  in  the  tun  becoming  rather  settled  ;  but  it  is 
never  allowed  to  frdl  or  get  down,  as  it  was  termed  in  the  old  dis- 
tilling laws.     Every  three  hours,  for  the  first  twenty-four,  while 
the  beer  is  working    in  the  casks,  it  ought  to  be  filled  up  by  its 
own  discharge  collected  from  the   troughs,  on  which  the  casks 
are  placed.    After  the  first  twenty-four  hours  it  is  filled  occadonally^ 
in  the  same  manner,  every  five  or  ax  hours ;  and  so  on  in  proporlioa 
as  the  working  ceases :  in  three  days  it  is  commonly  fit  for  use. 
Brown  patent  malt  should  be  employed  to  give  the  liquor  colour,  if 
designed  for  publicans;  but  if  for  private  use,  pale  drink  is  preferred. 
For  fining  the  liquor,  isinglass  dissolved  in  sour  beer  and  strained,  is 
the  material  generally  used,  a  pint  of  which  is  sufficient  for  a  barrel : 
more  than  what  would  dear,  would  injure  it,  as  it  thins  it  and  gives 
it  a  tendency  to  become  acid. 

When  sending  out  beer  and  porter  firom  the  public  breweries,  it  is 
a  common  practice  to  put  in  two  gallons  of  tmfermented  worts  into 
each  barrel  which  causes  a  sort  of  fermentation,  throwing  up  a  head 
at  the  bung  and  making  the  liquor  appear  strong  and  fi^esh. 

In  extensive  breweries,  the  malt  is  commonly  ground  by  roUer^ 
of  which  there  are  more  or  less  employed,  according  to  the  eictent  of 
the  concern,  but  the  mode  of  brewing  is  the  same.  To  reg^ulate  the 
heat  in  the  keive,some  brewers  use  what  they  term  a  do^-dox,  which 
is  a  speries  of  cylinder  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  discharge 
pipes  running  into  it  from  the  difierent  coppers,  with  fixed  thermo- 
meters to  ascertain  the  heat  of  the  liquor,  while  a  tube  with  a  cock 
conveying  cold  water,  is  attached,  in  order  to  enable  the  brewer  to 
convey  the  liquor  into  the  keive  at  whatever  temperature  he  may 
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desire.  f}aA  obviates  the  old  method  of  takiog  the  heats  in  the 
coppers,  and  saves  mach  time  and  trouble.  The  mashing  of  the  grain 
is  usually  performed  by  machinery  as  in  distilleries,  manual  labour 
being  dispensed  with.  When  the  mashing  is  completed,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  heat,  the  tun  is  covered  by  a  fixed  suspended 
lid,  around  the  drcumference  of  which  there  hangs  about  two  feet  of 
canvass,  wluch,  when  the  raking  is  finished,  is  drawn  round  the 
circuit  of  the  keive,  thereby  forming  a  complete  covering :  in 
some  large  breweries  no  covering  is  used*  In  this  stage  the 
liquor  is  permitted  to  remain,  till  the  solid  parts  settle,  when  the  liquor 
is  drawn  off  into  the  underback.  Three  mashings  are  commonly  made 
to  extract  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  matter,  the  produce  of  which 
is  sent  to  the  copper,  where  it  b  boHed  with  the  hops  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  pound  and  an  half  to  a  bushel  of  malt,  and  when  boiled  for 
some  time,  it  is  discharged  into  the  jack  or  hop-back.  This  vessel 
lias  a  double  bottom,  the  upper  one  of  whichservesas  a  strainer,  being 
made  of  iron  perforated  with  holes,  through  which  the  liquor  exudes, 
leaving  the  residuum. 

This  residuum  of  the  hops  is  conveyed  back  to  the  copper  and 
boiled  with  the  second  or  third  worts,  while  the  liquor  thus  drained 
is  sent  to  the  cooler.  In  this  stage  of  the  process,  the  worts  remain 
thinly  spread  over  a  large  surface  for  cooling,  and  sometimes  fans, 
worked  by  machinery,  are  placed  on  the  coolers  to  accelerate  this 
object ;  but  where  expedition  in  cooling  is  required,  a  refrigercUor  is 
generally  employed.  That  of  Mr.  Avyard  is  commonly  used,  which 
consists  of  a  number  of  thin  metal  tubes,  arranged  in  a  horizontal 
position  in  a  dstem,  into  which  there  is  a  constant  run  of  cold 
water,  made  to  flow  over  the  tubes  in  order  to  cool  the  fluid 
running  through  them.  Various  contrivances  for  Uie  same  purpose 
have  been  made,  such  as  metallic  plates,  so  placed  in  a  cylindrical 
vessel,  as  to  form  conduits  for  the  warm  worts  to  flow  through  one 
set  of  plates,  while  through  another  set,  in  a  contrary  direction,  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  water  runs,  absorbing  the  caloric  firom  the 
worts,  and  reducing  them  with  great  rapidity  to  the  desired  tempe- 
rature. The  average  temperature  at  which  the  worts  are  set  is  about 
60^,  when  they  are  sent  into  the  squares  or  gyle-tuns,  and  yeast  is 
added.  As  soon  as  the  fermentation  begins  to  subside,  the  liquor  is 
conveyed  into  fixed  fermenting  vessels,  usually  small  casks,  where 
the  liquor  cleanses  itself  by  working  off  the  yeast,  carrying  with  it  a 
quantity  of  the  fluid  which  falls  into  troughs  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  beer  thus  carried  over,  is  replaced  by  a  quantity  taken  from  a 
small  reservoir  adjoining,  and  the  liquor  is  maintained  at  the  same 
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lerel  in  all  the  fermenting  Tessek  by  means  of  a  regnlating  cock. 
When  the  fermentation  faae  ceased,  the  liquor  is  sent  into  large  ruta, 
or  barreled  and  sent  into  market. 

In  the  brewing  of  porter,  Uie  first  mash  should  be  heated  in  the 
copper  to  150^,  in  the  proportion  of  two  barrels  to  each  quarter  of 
malt,  which  ought  to  be  a  mixture  of  best  pale  and  brown  malt, 
and  should  be  kept  mashing  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
while  the  liquor  should  remain  on  the  goods  for  an  hour.  The  tap  of 
the  mash-tun  is  then  opened  to  let  off  the  liquor  as  quickly  as  possible^ 
and  the  tap  should  be  left  open  tillihe  next  liquor  b  brought  into  the 
tun  that  the  goods  may  drain.  In  the  mean  time,  the  second  liquor  has 
been  heating,  and  may,  in  from  two  to  three  hours,  have  acquired  the 
heat  of  160^ ;  the  quantity  being  one  barrel  to  a  quarter  of  malt*  Mash 
this,  for  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  let  it  stand  for  one  hour, 
and  then  let  it  be  run  off  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  more.  At 
about  five  and  one-half  hours  from  Uie  beginning,  the  third  mash  should 
be  made  at  180^,  the  quantity  being  one  barrel  to  the  quarter ;  mash 
tills  for  half  an  hour,  let  it  stand  an  hour  and  tap  as  before. 

A  fourth  liquor  is  seldom  mashed,  but  if  it  be,  it  may  be  cold  or 
blood  warm,  as  it  is  of  no  use  but  to  make  the  sour-beer  for  finings  ; 
and  it  is  of  little  consequence  how  it  is  done.  Some  brewers  use  it  for 
the  first  liquor  of  the  next  brewing ;  but  this,  perhaps,  is  not  a  good 
plan,  as  it  may  taint  the  whole -brewing. 

These  worts  are  to  be  boiled  withfrom  twelre  to  fourteen  pounds  of 
hops  to  the  quarter  of  malt,  if  the  liquor  is  intended  for  keeping  eight 
or  twelve  months;  but,  in  the  ordinary  run  of  porter  not  intended  for 
keeping,  five  pounds  may  be  sufficient.  The  first  worts  should  be 
boiled  one  hour,  the  second  two,  and  the  third  four  hours. 

The  worts  are  now  to  be  cooled  down  as  expeditiously  as  the  wea- 
ther will  permit,  to  about  60^,  if  the  medium  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
be  about  60^.  If  it  be  more  or  less,  allowance  must  be  made.  All  the 
three  worts  are  to  be  brought  together  into  the  gyle-tun,  and  about 
^ve  pints  of  yeast  to  the  quarter  of  malt  put  in,  and  due  time  allowed 
for  fermentation  and  cleansing.  The  criterion  for  cleansing  is  the 
attenuation,  and  one  great  point  in  porter  making  is,  that  of  separat- 
ing  the  barm  completely  from  the  liquor.  The  proportion  of  colouring 
is  arbitrary,  as  it  greatly  depends  on  the  colour  of  the  malt.  For- 
merly it  was  the  practice  to  employ  Socotorine  aloes,  in  the  proportion 
of  half  an  ounce  to  a  barrel,  in  the  second  worts ;  and  to  give  a  reten- 
tive head,  as  much  salt  of  steel  as  would  lie  on  a  half-crown  piece  was 
added  with  the  finings  to  a  barreL  Quassia,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pound  to  about  twenty  barrels,  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  aloes, 


and  oopperas  for  the  salt  of  steel,  bat  these  ingredients  being  noxious 
and  unwholesome,  have  been  dbcontinued.  - 

As  the  colour  of  porter  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  quantity  of 
Inrown  or  roasted  malt  nsed,  care  is  taken  to  infuse  such  a  quantity  of 
that  material  as  wHl  produce  the  degree  of  colour  required,  and  fining 
is  effected  by  isinglass  di8S<dTed  in  stale  beer,  till  it  becomes,  of  a 
glutinous  consistence,  a  pint  of  which  is  the  usual  allowance  for  a 
iMirrel,  but  sometimes  more  is  necessary. 

A  good  colouring  article  is  procured  by  moistening  a  quantity  of 
brown  sugar  with  water,  spreading  it  in  a  irying-pan  to  about  an  inch 
deep,  placed  on  a  fire,  and  sUrred  until  it  is  ignited ;  when  it  is  burned 
sufficiently,  the  flame  is  exling^shed,  and  water  is  added  to  the  resi- 
duum tiU  it  has  the  consistency  of  molasses,  and  it  is  then  mixed  with 
tile  worts  in  the  c<^per  in  such  quantity  as  the  depth  of  colour  requires. 
In  Ireland,  the  brewing  trade,  though  not  so  extensive  as  in  Eng- 
land, i8,notwi]distanding,  conducted  on  a  respectable  scale.     In  Cork, 
Bandon,  Limerick,  Fermoy,Waterford,  Clogheen,  Clonmel,  Kilkenny, 
and  Carlow,  are  the  principal  establishments  of  the  south.     That  of 
Beamish  and  Crawford,  situated  in  the  South  Main-street,  Cork,  is 
the  most  considerable ;  it  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  having  appropriate 
machinery,  irith  vessels  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  is  capable  of 
brewing  upwards  of  150,000  barreb  of  porter  annually.     The  con- 
cerns of  Messrs.  Lane  and  Co.,  W.  Cashman  and  Sons,  W.  Condon 
and  Co.,  in  that  dty,  are  respectably  conducted,  and  the  liquor  pro- 
duced is  of  superior  quality.     In  the  north,  there  are  many  highly  res- 
pectable breweries,  viz.  Drogheda,  CastlebelUngham,  Dundalk,  Newry, 
Armagh,  Mona^um,  Dungannon,  Donoughmore,  Lurgan,  Belfast, 
and  Derry,  where  malt  drink  is  manufactured  to  great  perfection. 
The  ales^  of  Drogheda,  CastlebelUngham,  Lurgan  and  Belfast,  have 
obtained  a  high  character,  while  the  porter  and  ales  of  Dublin  are 
accounted  equal  to  any  brewed  in  the  empire  ^  the  extensive  exporta- 
tion of  these  articles  is  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  for,  until  within  these 
few  years,  tibere  was  not  any  export  of  porter  to  England,  the  British 
manufiieturers  supplying  that  conmiodity ;  and  such  was  the  force  of 
prejudice,  that  nothing  bnt  an  English  beverage  could  satisfy  an  Irish 
palate.-   The  house  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Guinness,  Sons,  &  Co.,'  was  the 
first  to  open  the  trade  of  exportation,  and  they  have  been  success- 
fully followed  by  several  other  respectable  houses  in  Dublin.     The 
premises  of  this  most  enterprising  firm  are  situated  at  James's  6ate» 
in  the  west  of  the  city.     The  range  of  buildings  covers  nearly  four 
acres ;  the  arrangement  and  machinery  are  upon  the  most  complete 
and  efficient  plan,  and  every  department  is  so  systematic  and  well* 
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managed}  tbat  the  work  proceeds  with  the  utmost  precision  and  r^^- 
larity ;  no  confbsion,  bustle, ncKr  disorder  ensues;  the  grain  is  taken  up> 
and  weighed  in  its  passage  to  the  lofts^  by  ingenious  medianical  con- 
triyances.  There  are  three  mash-tuns  capable  of  mashing  600  barrels 
at  a  brewing,  with  three  coppers  containing  2,040  barrels.  The 
mashing  is  performed  by  rakes  worked  by  steam-engines,  of  whi(^ 
there  ai^e  two  of  fifteen  horse-power  that  work  all  the  machinery  on 
the  premises. 

Under  the  bottom  of  the  mash-keiyes  there  is  a  screw  fibced  in  a 
trough,  so  contrived  as  to  draw  off  all  the  gnuns  into  an  adjoining 
yard,  where  they  are  disposed  of  to  the  public.  The  labour  of  one 
man  is  sufficient  for  a  keire,  through  a  hole  between  the  real  and 
artificial  bottom  of  which  he  is  employed  to  discharge  the  grains,  to 
be  carried  off  by  the  screw.  This  aperture  is  secured  and  rendered 
water-tight  by  means  of  a  cover  flEistened  down  to  prevent  the  apneas 
of  the  liqmd.  There  are  three  immense  fermenting  tuns,  and  forty* 
four  rats  calculated  to  hold  from  350  to  nearly  3,000  barrela; 
three  of  which  contain  the  latter  quantity* 

In  one  apartment  are  an  immense  number  of  fixed  casks  in  whidi 
the  liquor  undergoes  the  process  of  cleansing,  and  in  another  a  number 
of  cylindrical  vessels^  termed  rounds  ;  there  are  100  of  these,  holding^ 
six  barrels  each,  so  arranged  in  rows  as  to  admit  between  them  large 
and  deep  troughs  to  hold  the  discharge  of  the  barm,  as  it  works  off 
£rom  each  vessel. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  is  very  great,  among  which  are 
no  less  than  eighty  coopers.     The  concern  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  to 
secure  it  from  fire,  there  are  pipes  so  contrived  that  any  quantity  of 
water  can  be  instantaneously  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  premises  ; 
these  pipes  are  supplied  from  a  cistern  holding  1,100  barrels,  and  so 
elevated  as  to  command  the  entire  establishment.     The  quantity  of 
porter  capable  of  being  sent  out  annually,  is,  at  an  average,  upwards 
of  100,000  barrels,  that  of  the  other  brewers  of  the  city  is  equally 
respectable  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  concerns.     The 
reputation  of  the  Dublin  double  X  porter  being  so  high,  the  demand 
for  it  in  England  is  almost  incredible ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  improved 
by  the  voyage,  the  motion  of  which  is  thought  to  operate  upon  it, 
in  the  same  manner,  as  Madeira- wine  is  acted  on  by  the  agitation  of 
the  ship.     The  export  houses  are  Messrs.  Arthur  Guinness,  Sons,  and 
Co.,  Manders  and  PoweU,  Watkins,  D'Arcy  and  Co.,  O'Connell  and 
Co.,  L.  Finn,  Messrs.  Sweetman,  and  the  Messrs.  Conlan,  &c.  &c. 
Besides  the  places  already  mentioned,  there  are  several  breweries  in 
Ireland  which  manufacture  excellent  malt-drink ;  of  thes^  the  esta- 
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blishment  of  Mr.  Casndy  at  Monasterevan,  and  tliat  of  Darley  &  Co. 
at  StQlorgan,  are  eminent,  while  the  neat  concern  worked  by  Mr* 
Colgan  at  Kilcock,  endeavours  to  rival  more  extensive  houses  in  the 
quality  of  its  liquors. 

The  practice  of  domestic  brewing  is  not  carried  on  to  any  extent  in 
Ireland,  the  making  of  malt-drink  being  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  public  establishments.  The  art  of  extracting  a  good  ale,  or  beer, 
from  malt  is  very  simple,  and  it  is  surprising  this  has  been  so  long 
^T^ooked  when  the  means  are  sufficiently  ample  for  the  purpose. 
Many  hare  neglected  it  on  account  of  Uieir  ignorance  of  the  process, 
otiiera  from  a  fear  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  some  from  not  having 
proper  apparatus,  and  the  public  drink  being  so  easily  procured.  From 
a  careful  perusal,  however^  of  what  has  been  just  written  as  well 
aa  the  account  given  of  domestic  brewing  in  England,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  landlords  and  farmers 
to  brew  for  themselves.  This  practice  could  not  fail  at  all  times  to 
produce  a  pleasbg^  wholefome  bevovge,  alike  acceptable  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  rich.^ 

To  persons -desirous  of  more  nunute  and  extensive  knowledge  on 
Ais  subject,  the  following  works  may  be  consulted  to  advantage,  vis: 
Shannon's  Treatise  on  Practical  Brewing,  Richardson's  Philosophical 
Principles  of  the  Science  of  Brewing,  Combrune's  Theory  and  Prac« 
tiee  of  Brewing,  Baverstock  on  Brewing,  the  Art  of  Brewing  in  the 
Ldbrary  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  the  several  articles  on  the  subject 
m  the  different  Encydopie^Uas,  &c. 

From  the  first  period  of  tiie  introduction  of  aqua  vitis,  the  dbtilla-    ^ 
tion  of  ardent  spirits,  with  the  exceptions  noticed,  remained  uncon-      | 
troled  by  duty  till  the  Restoration,  at  which  time  it  had  acquired 
sufficient  magnitude  to  be  deemed  a  productive  article  of  revenue* 
On  the  25th  December,  1661,  a  duty  of  four-pence  was  established 
on  every  gallon  of  aquavittB  Histilled  in  the  kingdom. 

This  duty  was  coHected  by  means  of  a  system  of  survey  calculated 
to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  wash,  low-wines,  and  spurits  produced 
in  a  given  period,  and  as  the  dbtiller  was  not  obliged  to  shew  any 
stated  quantity  of  work  in  the  month,  (that  bemg  the  period  for  mak- 
ing up  the  accounts,)  the  increase  or  decrease  depended,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  vigilance  and  integrity  of  tiie  officer,  whose  business  . 
it  was  to  attend  the  distillery.  ^^^ 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  a  specific  quantum  of  ^^ 
work  in  the  way  of  charges  or  doublings  was  laid  on  the  stilk  of  this      / 
kingdom,  which,  in  1779,  the  time  at  which  the  principal  change  took 
place,"^  numbered  1,1 52,  producing  a  revenue  of  £68,818.     In  1782, 

*  19  Geo.  S. 
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on  a  five  hundred  gaUon  still  there  were  four  doublings^  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  eight,  the  dnty  being  fourteen-pence  per  gallon  ;  while 
in  1792}  there  were  sixteen  charges  on  two  hundred  gallon  stills,  the 
general  size  wrought  at  that  time.  The  charges  gradually  increased 
until  1806,  when  the  trade  assumed  a  degree  of  importance  that  it 
bad  not  preyiously  possessed,  being  then  principally  confined  to  a  few 
individnab  of  weighty  capital.* 

At  thi^  period,  the  government  refused  to  license  stills  under  fire 
hundred  gallons,  and,  in  the  same  year,  all  the  laws  relating  to  ^e 
distillery  trade  in  the  kbgdoni  were  compressed  into  one  act,t  in 
which  every  thing  relating  to  the  business  was  fully  defined.  Among 
other  matters,  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  fix  the  dimenrions  of 
stills,  to  place  the  process  on  an  equitable  footing,  as  it  was  obrious 
that  if  these  dimensions  were  not  determined,  the  distillers  could 
produce  a  much  greater  quantity  than  the  law  required,  by  making 
the  bottoms  of  their  stills  as  large  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  the  advan- 
/     tage  of  exposing  more  surface  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 

It  was  ordained,  that  the  diameter  of  every  still,  taken  in  the 
middle  part,  most  remote  from  the  bottom,  should  be  to  the  altitude 
ef  each  still,  taken  in  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  centre  of  the 
diameter  to  the  bottom,  in  the  proportion  of  net  more  than  three 
to  one — ^t.  e^  for  every  inch  g£  altitude,  the  diameter  should  not 
exceed  three  inches,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
^  This  law  ceased  to  operate  on  the  10th  of  October,  1823.     It  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  Irish  distillers,  like  that  of 
their  Scotch  neighbours,  when  the  license  system  prevailed,  fiu*  out- 
stript  the  enactments  of  the  legislature  in  the  extent  of  work.  In  1807, 
it  was  considered  prudent  to  license  stills  of  two  hundred  gallons  and 
upwards  ;  the  work  was  then  considerably  increased  on  all  stiUs  from 
200  to  1250  gallons'  capacity,  but  no  addition  was  made  at  that  time 
to  the  work  of  larger  stiDs.     In  1815,  there  were  5,675  per  cent, 
added,  on  mi  average  to  the  proportions  of  work  previously  required ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  an  act  was  passed  allowing  stills  of  from  forty- 
four  to  one  hundred  gallons   to  be  Uoensed.     Considerable  advan- 
tages were  granted  to  these,  in  expectation  that  they  might  tend  to 
iHie  suppression  of  illicit   distillation,   it  h&ng  intended  that  they 
^ould  be  confined  to  those  districts  of  country  in  which  that  baneful 
practice  prevailed. 

The  diarges  on  those  small  stills  were  far  short  of  the  proportion 
allotted  to  the  larger  ones.    A  still  of  one  hundred  gallons'  contents 

•  Vide  Addenda  for  the  number  of  stills  and  their  contents  for  eome  years  prior 
to  ltt06,  witli  a  scale  of  work  required  i>y  stills  in  that  year. 
t  46  Ceo.  3.  c.  88. 
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was  also  obliged  to  perform  ninety  charges  monthly.  Under  this 
regulation  also,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  distillers  turned  the 
adrantages  thus  granted  them  to  their  own  private  emoluments, 
instead  of  preparing  whiskey  similar  to  the  illicit  spirit  commonly 
called  InnishoweUy*  or  Potheen^  which  was  the  intention  and  expec- 
tation of  government.  In  consequence  of  this,  their  work  was 
increased  in  1817,  to  two  hundred  doublings  monthly;  notwithstand- 
ing this  great  addition,  the  proprietors  of  large  distilleries  were 
jealous  of  the  superior  advantages  which  they  imputed  to  the  smaller 
stills.  In  1816,  twenty  per  eent«  was  again  added  to  the  work  of  stills 
exceeding  one  himdred  gallons,  and  in  1817,  ten  per  cent.  more. 

To  gratify  the  curious,  there  is  given  in  a  table  of  the  Addenda,  a 
correct  list  of  all  the  stilk  that  were  at  work  in  Ireland  in  the  month 
of  February  1818,  with  the  quantity  oi  spirits  produced  by  them 
weekly,  in  proportion  to  their  doublings  or  charges : — also  the  aver- 
age consumption  of  gprain  and  coals  in  each,  specifying  such  as  were 
obliged,  from  their  local  situation,  to  use  turf.  On  comparing  that 
table  with  the  scale  of  work  for  1806,  as  exhibited  in  the  table  of  the 
Addenda,  the  increase  appears  prodigious,  and  indeed  almost  incredible 
It  is  a  strikinginstanceoftheresults produced  by  the  ingenuity  and  acti- 
vity of  man  when  powerfully  excited;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
when  work  in  dbtilleriea  was  not  half  so  great  as  it  then  was,  much 
more  difficulty  was  experienced  in  its  performance.  Such  was  the 
skin  acquired  by  practice,  that  four  doublings  could  be  worked  off  in 
less  than  an  hour,  which  at  one  time  was  the  lengthened  labour  of 
twenty-eight  days. 

To  the  Scotch  distiUers  who  had  established  themselves  in  the 
country,  and  whose  experience  enabled  them  to  introduce  improve- 
ments, previously  unknown,  this  increase,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be 
attributed.  But  great  as-  the  quantity  unquestionably  was,  the  market 
was  clandestindy  supplied  with  a  very  considerable  surplus,  which 
by  some  has  been  stated  as  a  fiflth,  but  by  others,  to  approach  nearly 
to  a  half  of  the  whole  consumption^ 

At  various  times,  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  improvement 
of  distilleries.  Among  the  many,  one  of  a  curious  nature  was 
proposed  by  Mr.Burch,  of  Roscrea,  calculated  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  fuel  in  the  interior  oS  the  country.  That  gentleman 
shewed  that  it  was  practicable  to  woric  a  still  by  the  application  of 
steam  much  more  advantageously  than  by  the  use  of  either  turf  or 

*  Inmthowen  is  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  pre-eminent  for  illicit  dis- 
tillation, and  the  superior  quality  of  its  spirits,  and  Potheen  was  a  name  given  to 
this  drink  on  aooount  of  its  being  distilled  in  a  small  pot. 
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coals ;  and  that  it  would,  besides,  produce  a  greater  qnanttty  of  spirits 
in  a  given  time,  than  could  be  done  by  any  oth^  known  process. 

Whatgare  rise  to  this  method,  was  the  great  scarcity  of  fuel 
experienced  at  the  Roscrea  distillery,  occasioned  by  the  badness  and 
want  of  turf  in  wet  seasons*  In  the  year  1818,  the  Board  of  Exdse 
was  solicited  for  pemussion  to  work  by  steam ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  determined  oppomtion  of  the  distillers  in  DnbUn,  the  plan  was 
put  into  execution  under  the  superintendence  of  an  able  pro« 
fessor  of  chemistry  aausted  by  several  practical  revenue  officers.  In 
carrying  on  the  experiment,  the  liquor  in  the  still  was  boiled  by  the 
force  of  steam,  raised  in  a  boiler  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  con- 
veyed by  a  pipe  wludi  communicated  with  the  exterior  (^  the  still 
only,  filling  up  inth  steam  the  spaces  or  interstices  in  tiie  body  of  the 
still,  and  also  the  space  between  the  still  itself  and  its  case»  wluch  case 
was  made  of  wood,  and  every  part  of  it  exposed  to  view. 

Previous  to  this  trial,  wluch  was  conducted  at  Roscrea,  there  were 
independentiy  of  die  steam-engine^  four  furnaces ;  one  for  the  stiH, 
and  one  for  each  copper,  which  contained  212  snp^rfiisial  feet  ^^  but  by 
the  proposed  plan  of  working  these  furnaces,  they  were  reduced  U^ 
two,  containing  only  rixty-four  superficial  feet  subject  to  &re  influ- 
ence. It,  moreover,  appeared  that  steam,  not  exceeding  225^  of  tem- 
perature, was  able  to  produce  the  highest  charge  of  the  excise  laws 
with  a  saving  of  upwards  of  four-fifths  of  the  fuel,  and  &e  same  of 
all  other  attendant  expenses.  According  to  a  calculation  made  at  the 
time,  the  expense  of  working  a  two  hundred  goons'  still  with  coal, 
amounted  to  £4390,  of  which  £540  only  a£Ebrded  employment  to  the 
people,  whereas,  when  worked  with  turf,  ^nployment  would  be 
giv^  to  the  amount  of  £8,316.  13^.  4^.;  all  circulating  at  home  to 
the  best  advantage. 

The  great  saving  of  fuel  effected  by  tiie  steam  system,  might 
appear  consistent  with  the  important  consideration  of  employment  to 
tiie  poor ;  but,  although  a  still  worked  by  steam  would  not  consume 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  of  turf  or  coal,  that  would  be 
required  by  the  common  mode,  yet  it  was  argued,  that  fbr  the  same 
reason  it  would  be  the  means  of  erecting  in  the  interior  ten  distil- 
eries  for  one,  and  thereby  difiusing  tiie  business  more  generally 
and  with  greater  efiect. 

This  ingenious  method  of  distilling  was  ultimately  rejected  by  the 
Board  of  Excise,  on  tiie  principle  that  it  was  comadered  to  afford 
fecQities  to  smuggling  under  tiie  existing  r^ulations ;  but,  since 
the  act  of  the  4  Geo.  I V.  chap.  94,  has  relieved  the  distiQer  firom  the 
production  of  a  limited  quantity  in  a  given  time,  this  steam  method 
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is  worthy  of  a  serious  oonsideration,  and,  perhaps,  further  experience 
would  render  its  adoption  of  considerable  benefit  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  where  native  fuel  is  scarce,  and  foreign  cannot  be  pro- 
cured but  at  an  enormous  expense. 

As  bearing  on  the  subject,  it  may  prove  satisfactory  to  practical  as 
well  as  speculative  distillers,  to  bring  under  their  consideration  an 
Miumeration  and  a  description  of  some  of  the  principal  inventions  of 
modem  times  in  the  art  of  distillation,  whidi  have  had  for  their  object 
a  saving  of  fuel,  time,  and  labour,  and  an  improvement  in  the  article 
manufactured.  In  endeavouring  to  effect  these  purposes,  the  French 
have  been  peculiarly  industrious ;  and  to  their  ingenuity  this  country 
is  indebted  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 

Amongst  the  first  attempts  to  effect  continuous  distillation,  was 
that  of  M.  Jean  Jeaques  St.  Marc,  who  was  a  veterinary  surgeon 
attached  to  Buonaparte's  personal  staff.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo, " 
he  became  a  distiller  in  France ;  &om  whence  he  removed  to  England 
about  the  year  1823.  There  he  induced  some  enterprising  capitalists 
to  embark  with  him  in  the  speculation  of  making  brandy  from  potatoes  ; 
and  a  distillery  for  that  purpose,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  was  erected 
near  London,  together  with  a  rectifying  establishment ;  both  of 
which,  after  working  three  years,  were  broken  up,  and  disposed  of 
at  a  loss  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

During  tins  period,  St.  Marc  availed  himself  of  the  operations  in 
these  works  to  improve  the  stiU  he  had  been  working,  the  principle 
of  which,  being  that  of  eoniinuaus  distillation,  he  brought  from  France ; 
in  this  he  was  asnsted  by  M.  Peire  Alegr^,  a  chemist  of  considerable 
celebrity.  Having  completed  the  machinery,  he,  in  1827,  obtained  for 
the  invention,  a  patent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  immediately  after 
disposed  of  it  to  some  gentlemen  in  London,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country. 

The  adaptation  of  this  ^paratus  to  distillation  in  England  then 
devolved  on  Mr.  Joseph  Budworth  Sharp,  under  whose  judidous 
arrangement  and  directions,  some  of  the  most  extensive  establish- 
ments in  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  other  parts  of  England, 
have  been  worked  with  great  success.  One  of  these  stills  at  the 
rectifying  concern  of  Messrs.  J.  and  W*  Nicholson  at  Clerkenwell, 
at  one  operation,  produced  the  enormous  quantity  of  one  thousand 
gallons  of  gin  in  one  hour,  the  cleansing  and  flavouring  processes  pro- 
ceeding at  the  same  time.  This  apparatus  was  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies,  and  several  of  the  colonies,  with,  it  is  said,  considerable 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  produced  spirits  of  great  strength,  with  a 
saving  of  fuel,  puncheons^  freight,  and  shipping-charges,  in  the  expor« 
tation  of  rum. 
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The  foregoing  engraving  and  foUowing  degcription  of  the  appa« 
ratoBy  will  be  found  to  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  paten- 
tees, as  well  as  from  those  in  the  London  Ehicyclopaadia  i  both  of 
these  haying  been  published,  previously  to  the  system  being  reduced 
to  practice  upon  an  extended  scale  of  operation. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  plate,  with  a  delineation  of  which  I 
hare  been  favoured  by  Mr.  John  Rees,  a  proprietor,  that  this  appara- 
tus consists  of  seven  coppers  placed  one  above  another,  numbered  in 
the  section,  fig.  I. — 1  to  7.  Eight  were  originally  intended,  but 
seven  have  been  found  8u£Eicient;  six  to  contain  wash,  and  the 
upper  one,  water.  These  coppers,  or  compartments,  are  attached  by 
flanges  and  bolts,  and  communicate  with  each  other  by  the  double 
tubes,  A,  through  which  the  vapour  ascends ;  and  by  the  pipes  B,  by 
means  of  which  the  wash  descends,  from  one  copper  to  another, 
in  snccesnon,  from  the  uppermost  but  one,  N  6,  into  which  it  is 
introduced  by  a  pipe  and  cock  C,  from  the  wash-charger  D ;  the 
intermediate  charger,  described  by  the  patentees,  as  surrounding  the 
upper  compartment,  having  been  dispensed  with.  The  lowest,  or 
first  copper  does  not  differ  from  an  ordinary  still  of  similar  dimensions* 
The  second  and  third,  each  contain  four  of  Uie  double  tubes.  A,  and 
two  of  the  pipe^  B.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  coppers,  have  also 
the  last-mentioned  pipes,  and  one  double  tube  A,  in  each,  placed 
under  a  semispherical  vessel,  or  dome  E,  constructed  upon, 
and  lightly  flanged  and  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  several  coppers 
just  mentioned.  The  vapour,  after  undergoing  the  process  in  the 
several  domes,  which  will,  hereafter,  be  described,  passes  into  six 
spiral  tubes  or  vertical  worms  F,  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  upper 
compartment,  and  attached  to  the  top  of  the  dome  in  No.  6.  One 
only  of  these  worms  is  shown  in  the  section,  and  two  of  the 
attaching  pipes.  The  upper  end  of  the  vertical  worms  conomunicates 
with  the  chamber  6,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  small  dome  and  pan, 
the  latter  containing  water ;  after  undergoing  the  final  control  of 
which,  the  vapour  passes  o£F  by  the  line  over  I][,  to  the  common 
worm  for  condensation. 

The  water  is  introduced  into  the  upper  compartment  by  the  pipe 
and  cocks,  I,  from  the  sky.  cooler,  and  the  waste  water,  which  is 
^(enerally  used  to  scald  the  backs,  is  conveyed  away  by  the  pipe  K, 
with  a  cock  to  empty  the  compartment  entirely,  when  required.  There 
is  also  a  cock,  L,  by  which  water  can  be  conveyed  fr^m  this  into  all 
the  other  compartments,  each  of  them  being  furnished  with  a  cock, 
M9  communicating  with  that  next  below  it,    for  the  purpose  of 
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bringingdown  die  widi  at  the  dose  of  aback;  and  ako  with  a  man- 
hole Ny  to  admit  a  person  to  dJeanae  the  seyeral  compartments.  The 
small  inyerted  double  tabes  0»  are  for  the  conreyance  of  the  con- 
densed portion  of  the  vaponr  from  the  bottom  of  the  seyeral  domeSy 
into  the  third  compartment,  for  re-distillation.  And  the  pipes  P, 
are  to  carry  off  the  small  portion  of  rapoor  generated  by  tiie  wash 
xonnd  the  domes.  This  ia  conveyed  into  a  coil  of  worms  inclining 
towards  bent  pipe  P,  to  whidi  it  is  attached,  passing  throogh  the 
water  of  the  upper  compartmenty  and  oommnnicating  with  the  second 
coil  of  the  ordinary  worm. 

The  lower  compartment  has  only  the  nsnal  discharge-cock  Q,  the 
second  not  having  been  fbnnd  requisite.  Thus  one  compartment* 
and  several  articles  have  been  dispensed  with ;  all  tending  to  simplify 
the  operatbn.  But  the  ronser  or  chains,  which  M.  St.  Mare  tS^egefi 
were  unnecessary,  have  been  found  indispensable  to  prevent  burning ; 
as  have  also  valves  in  the  three  lower  compartments,  to  provide 
against  the  remotest  chance  of  collapsion.  These  compartments  have 
glass  gauges  to  them,  to  ascertain,  at  all  times,  the  level  of  wash 
they  contain.  The  foregoing  being  a  description  of  tiie  apparatus,  it 
only  remains  to  add  a  short  detail  of  its  operation.  The  first  three 
coppers  (of  wluch  the  second  and  third  only  are  intersected  by  the 
double  pipes,)  distil  almost  at  the  same  time ;  the  lowest  bdng  that 
submitted  to  the  action  of  tiie  fire,  operates  on  tiie  otiiers  by  the 
discharge  of  its  vapour,  which  ascending,  by  means  of  the  pipes,  passes 
into  the  wash,  and  istiiere  condensed,  infusing  its  caloric  to  that  liquid, 
which  is  thereby  quickly  brought  into  a  boiling  state.  The  over  power 
from  the  wash  in  the  second  section  or  compartment,  passes  into  the 
diird  copper  with  similar  effect. 

The  new  vapour,  necessarily  stronger  tiian  tiie  first,  ascends  into 
the  fourth  section,  where  it  is  received  under  a  semtspherical  dome, 
wUch  prevents  it  from  communicating  directiy  with  the  cold  wash 
contained  in  that  copper.  In  tins  place  the  most  watery  portion  of 
the  vapour  is  condensed,  and  it  gives  up  its  caloric,  which  contributes 
to  heat  die  wash  that  surrounds  the  dome.  The  most  volatile  or 
spirituous  part,  which  passes  into  tiie  dome  of  the  fiftii  section,  experi- 
ences tiie  same  efiect  on  coming  in  contact  witii  a  cold  body. 

The  same  q>eration  takes  place  from  one  dome  to  anotiier  up  to  the 
last.  Aa  the  vapour,  wluch  rises,  is  exposed  to  a  cold  temperature, 
it  is  condensed,  yielding  its  caloric ;  and  it  is  after  a  succesnon  of 
condensation  that  the  spirit  becomes  divested  of  all  weak  and  watery 
particles,  which,  thus  liquified,  return  from  one  dome  to  another. 
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being  partially  re-distilled  in  their  progregs,  according  to  their  degree 
of  gravity,  until  the  least  spirituous  reaches  the  third  copper,  there  to 
undergo  a  new  distillation. 

To  explain  why  the  watery  vapour  is  forced  to  return  to  the  third 
copper,  and  is  there  found  totally  separated  from  the  alcohol,  it  is 
suffident  to  state,  that  water  does  not  boil  under  a  heat  of  212^  of 
Fahrenheit, whUe  alcohol  boils  ataheat  of  173^.  When,  tiierefore,  the 
'watery  and  alcoholic  vapours  rise  and  are  successively  received  in  one 
or  more  atmospheres  of  from  174^  to  190^,  or  200^,  the  watery 
vapour  becomes  separated  from  the  alcoholic  and  is  condensed,  and 
the  latter  only  passes  out  and  is  received  at  the  desired  strength, 
<»re  being  taken  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  water  contained 
in  the  uppermost  copper,  which  is  traversed  by  the  strongest  and 
most  alcoholic  vapour,  before  it  passes  into  tiie  worm. 

From  tiie  foregoing  particulars,  it  is  evident  tiiat  a  large  portion  of 
Xhe  spirit  is  distilled  by  vapour,  or  steam,  and  is,  consequentiy,  more 
pure  than  tiiat  obtained  by  the  ordinary  apparatus.  If,  therdbre,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  that  all  bad  flavour  arises  from  long  and  violent 
exposure  of  the  wash  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  tiiis  process  is  calcu- 
lated to  obviate  entirely  th^t  injurious  effect,  and  to  obtain  a  spirit 
whoUy  divested  of  any  empyreumatic  or  disagreeable  taste.  One  dis- 
tillation only  b  effected  by  the  fire ;  this  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
two  vapour  or  steam  distillations,  and  subseqnentiy  by  four  purifying 
consecutive  processes,  which  divest  the  spirit  of  all  impurities,  and  it 
«ome8  over,  at  one  operation,  of  tiie  strength  of  35  or  40  per  cent, 
over  proof  by  Sykes's  hydrometer. 

A  still  of  seven  compartments,  such  as  described,  will  produce 
spirits  no  stronger  than  35  or  40  per  cent,  above  proof;  but  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  coppers  or  sections,  tiiere  might  be  obtained,  by  a 
single  operation,  the  highest  pure  alcohol  of  the  chemists. 

To  ascertain  the  precise  time  for  charging  after  the  exhaustion  of 
the  wash  in  the  lower  copper,  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  what  is 
called  the  proof-cock  placed  in  its  side ;  and  if  the  vapour  issuing  from 
it,  will  ignite  on  the  application  of  a  candle,  it  is  evident  afresh  charge 
is  wanting.  The  discharge  of  tiie  spent  wash  from  the  lowest  vessel, 
the  supply  from  the  next  copper  to  replace  it,  and  the  opening  of  the 
cock  in  the  pipe,  communicating  between  the  charger  and  the  top  of 
the  still  to  admit  more  wash,  are  all  the  work  of  about  a  minute, 
during  which  distillation  never  ceases. 

The  advantages  of  this  apparatus  are  numerous,  but  may  be  briefly 
stated  to  consist  in  the  saving  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  friel  usually 
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oonramed ;  an  inereased  prodace,by  econonusiiig  what  is  lost  by  era- 
poratton  in  the  three  operations,  with  their  pnmpings,  &c  on  Ae 
ordinary  system— a  considerable  saving  of  Uibour, there  being  batone 
furnace,  and  one  tul-pipe  instead  of  three,  or  sometimes  four.  To 
which  may  be  added  the  advantage  of  dispensing  with  low-wines  and 
feints'  receivers  and  chargers,  together  with  their  connexions  and 
pnmps,  and  the  power  reqmred  to  put  the  latter  in  operation. 

A  safe  of  a  superior  nature  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Sharpe, 
one  of  the  patentees;  it  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  worm,  and  holds 
a  lai^e  glass  cylinder  in  which  a  thermometer  is  suspended ;  at  each 
side  of  this  cylinder  ai«  two  smaller  ones  in  which  are  placed  hydro- 
meters,  one  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  liquor  when  ttbove, 
and  the  other  when  below  proof.  The  safe  is  so  ingeniously  contrived 
as  to  enable  the  distiller  to  see  the  strength  and  colour  of  the  spirits, 
and  also  to  take  a  sample,  which,  however,  is  registered  against  him 
upon  a  dial,  and  no  spirit  can  be  surreptitiously  obtained,  while  it 
serves  to  prevent  fraud  both  on  the  proprietor  and  the  revenue. 

The  cost  of  one  of  these  stills  with  all  its  appendages,  when  com- 
pletely ready  for  work,  on  the  largest  scale,  is  not  less  than  from 
£1,600  to  £1,700,  but  from  the  number  of  years  that  it  will  stand 
distillation,  it  may  be  accounted  cheaper  than  any  of  those  belonging 
to  the  old  system,  the  bottom  being  the  only  part  liable  to  injury ; 
but  that  is  easily  supplied,  and  with  expense  comparatively  trifling. 
An  objection  has  been  urged  against  tins  still,  that  it  deprives  the 
spirit  of  the  essential  oil,  which  imparts  that  flavour  so  familiar  to, 
and  popular  amongst  Irishmen. 

The  apparatus  invented  by  M.  M.  Adam  and  Duportalforprodac* 
ing  alcohol  at  a  angle  process  b  generally  known,  and  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Wolfe's  Apparatus  so  common  in  chemical  labo- 
ratories, will  understand  clearly  the  principles  on  which  tfab  ingenious 
machinery  is  constructed,  and  the  full  eflect^of  its  operations. 

The  still  of  Professor  Solimani  which  has  undergone  improvements 
by  Curadau  is  based  on  the  principles  of  the  stiQ  of  Adam  and  Dnpor- 
tfd.  It  oonsbts  of  a  boiler  and  three  refrigeratories,  and  spirits  of  any 
strength  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  it ;  but  it  is  better  adapted  for 
the  distillation  of  wine  than  of  wash.  A  drawing  and  description  of 
this  still  may  be  found  in  the  R^^ister  of  Arts  and  Journal  of  Patent 
Inventions. 

Mr.  Winter,  a  distiller  in  France,  constructed  an  apparatus  on 
the  principle,  that  the  mixed  vapours  of  water  and  spirits  are  not 
condensable  at  the  same  degree  of  temperature,  water  requiring  a 
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heat  above  212?  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  vapoar,  while  spirits  of 
intense  strength  will  evaporate  at  a  heat  very  little  above  the  common 
atmospheric  temperature.  This  apparatus  is  applicable  to  stills  of 
every  description,  and  enables  the  distiller  to  eittractthe  whole  of  the 
spirits  in  the  wash,  at  a  single  operation.  Its  great  excellence  con- 
sists in  condensing  the  aqueous  portion  of  the  mixed  vapour  from  the 
still  before  passing  into  the  worm.  To  e£Pect  this  purpose,  the  vapours 
from  the  still  are  first  made  to  enter  into  a  peculiar  kind  of  receiver 
surrounded  by  a  water-bath,  the  temperature  of  which  is  uniforndy 
preserved  at  170^,  or  thereabouts,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
spirit  required.  In  this  receiver  the  aqueous  particles,  or  those  that 
require  a  heat  of  more  than  170^  to  be  kept  !n  a  state  of  vapour,  are 
condensed,  while  the  spirituous  vapours  from  their  superior  levity 
pass  into  the  second  receiver.  This  second  receiver  is  also  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  and  being  kept  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
first  (at  140^  or  less)|  the  whole  of  the  weaker  vapour,  or  that  which 
is  condensable  at  from  140^  to  170^  of  temperature,  is  therein  reduced 
into  a  liquid  state,  while  the  strong,  spirituous  vapour  ascending  alone, 
through  certain  very  narrow  spaces,  contained  between  concentric 
cylinders,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  is  there  collected  into 
a  third  receiver  prior  to  passing  into  the  worm.  The  worm  is 
surrounded  as  usual  with  cold-water,  whose  powerful  refrigerating 
effect  upon  the  strong,  spirituous  vapour  with  wliich  it  is  charged, 
causes  it  to  pass  rapidly  into  the  fluid  state. 

With  this  apparatus,  it  is  thought,  the  distiller  would  have  no 
occasion  to  send  Ms  spirits  to  the  rectifier,  an  attention  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  two  baths  being  all  that  is  required  for  rectification  in 
the  most  perfect  manner.  As  a  confirmation  of  the  value  of  the 
apparatus  it  is  stated,  that  feints  80  per  cent  under  proof,  produced,  at 
one  operation,  spirits  55  per  cent  over  proof. 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Watt,  havingascertained  that  liquids  boiled 
in  vacuo  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  when  under  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  applied  the  discovery  to  distillation.  The  saving 
of  fuel  by  distilling  in  vacuo  would  be  immense,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  the  heat  of  the  hand  in  an  exhausted  receiver  is  sufficient  to 
make  water  boil.  All  liquids  boil  in  a  vacuum  at  about  145°  lower 
than  in  the  open  air,  under  a  pressure  of  thirty  inches  of  mercury  ; 
water,  therefore,  would  boil  in  a  vacuum  of  67^.  After  him  Mr. 
Tritton  contrived  an  apparatus  for  this  piu-pose,  wliich  from  its  simpli- 
city, is  deserving  of  attention.  The  vessels  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  of  Wolfe*s  apparatus,  as  represented  in  the  subjoined 
drawing,  and  of  sucli  strength  as  to  bear,  when  empty,  the  external 
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atmospheric  prefiisnre.  The  vacuum  is  produced  and  maintained  by 
air-pumps,  or  by  the  admission  of  steam  to  expel  the  ur,  and  aft^*- 
wards  condensing  the  steam  into  water. 


A  is  the  body  of  the  still,  B  is  a  water  bath  into  which  it  is 
immersed,  which  prevents  the  liquor  fi  om  burning  or  acquiring  an 
cmpyreumatic  flavour :  C  is  the  head  or  capita],  and  D  its  neck  curving 
downwards  and  entering  the  condensing  vessel,  £  F  is  a  refrigera- 
tory or  close  vessel  containing  cold  water  for  converting  the  spirituous 
vapours, which,  having  been  raised  in  the  still,  are  contained  in  the  vessel 
E.  Attached  to  the  bottom  of  this  vessel,  is  a  pipe  for  conveying  the 
liquid  and  the  uncondensed  vapour  into  a  vessel  6y  which  being 
surrounded  with  cold  water  contained  in  the  vessel  H,  acts  also  as  a 
refrigeratory  and  reduces  the  whole  of  the  remaining  vapour  into  a 
liquid  state.  I  is  an  air  pump  for  e£Fecting  a  vacuum  in  the  vessels  A, 
E,  G  ;  K  is  a  stop-cock  for  preventing  any  communication  between 
the  vessels  E  and  G,  when  the  contents  of  6  are  drawn  oflP  by  the 
cock  M,  by  which  means  a  vacuum  is  prcseiVed  during  that  operation 
in  the  vessel  E  and  the  still.  I  is  an  air  cock  for  admitting  air  into 
the  vessel  G  to  allow  the  contents  to  run  out  at  M:  N  is  a  discharge 
cock,  to  the  still  A.  Withdut  a  vacuum  being  produced  the  matter 
in  the  still  can  never  be  heated  beyond  212*,  that' being  the  greatest 
heat  that  the  surrounding  water  is  capable  of  receiving  or  transmitting. 

As  this  a>pparatus  affords  a  convenient  and  easy  mode  of  removing 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  air-pump,  the  distillation  is 
effected  at  the  low  temperature  of  132'',  and  the  regular  application 
of  so  low  a  degree  of  heat  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  spirit  of  the  clearest 
and  strongest  quality.  On  this  principle  of  boiling  in  vacuo  several 
machines  have  been  contrived  for  obtaining  vegetable  extracts  for 
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medicinal  purposes,  and  it  appears  that  they  have  been  attended  with 
g^eat  practical  advantages.  The  management,  it  would  seem,  depends 
upon  the  fact,  that  vegetable  bodies,  when  heated  at  lower  tempera- 
tures than  the  boiling  point  of  water,  suflfer  less  change  in  ^Imr  essen- 
tial properties  than  when  exposed  to  greater  heat.  Dr.  Amott 
observes,  that  the  essential  oils  of  lavender,  peppermint,  &c.  never 
had  the  natural  flavour  and  virtues  of  the  plants  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  since  this  plan  was  adopted.*  Why  should  not,  therefore,  the 
produce  of  the  vinous  fermentation  distilled  in  this  way,  retain  more 
of  its  valuable  properties  than  when  submitted  to  higher  temperatures 
under  atmospheric  influences. 

Sir  Anthony  Perrier,  of  Cork,  invented  a  mode  of  distilling  by  which 
the  liquor  is  allowed  to  flow  gradually  in  a  thin  stratum  through  a 
number  of  circular  channels  over  a  heated  surface,  while  drag  clmins 
hanging  in  loops  in  those  channels  are  made  to  revolve  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  whedi  and  pinion.  These  agitate  the  UquM*  and  prevent  any 
settlement,  or  burning,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vess^.  This  method  is 
not  now  practised,  and  although  evincing  considerable  judgment  and 
ability  in  the  inventor,  has  not  been  productive  of  any  eventual 
service  worthy  of  further  notice. 

Mr.  Grimble,  a  London  distiller,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  stiU,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  consists  in  a  kind  of  refrigeratory  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  small  copper  tubes  placed  v^iically  over  the  head 
of  the  body  in  the  boiler.  Through  these,  the  vapours  must  pass  in 
their  way  to  the  condensing  worm,  while,  by  the  air  circulating  freely 
amongst'  them,  the  heat  of  the  ascending  vapour  is  sufficiently 
abstracted  to  cause  the  aqueous  portion  to  condense  and  Ml  back  into 
the  still,  so  that  nothing  but  strong  spirits  passes  intb  the  worm. 
This  contrivance  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  successful  in  its 
operations. 

Mr.  Evans  has  contrived  a  still  of  a  hovel  character,  and  for 
which  he  has  procured  a  patent.  It  consists  of  a  copper  cylinder, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  vertically  over  the  furnace  by  turning  on  a 
horizontal  axis*  A  strong  fire  is  applied  to  it,  and  the  gross  matter 
in  the  still  is  prevented  from  burning  by  the  constant  rotatory  motion 
of  the  wash.  The  vapour,  as  it  is  generated,  passes  through  the  hollow 
axis  of  the  still  into  a  large  worm,  which  also  revolves  horizontally 
upon  hollow  axes,   through  one  of  which  the  vapour  enters ;  the 

*  Elements  of  Physics,  toH.  pp,  386-7. 

To  effect  a  vacuum,  Dr.  Arnott  has  contrived  a  simple  method,  which,  if  the 
reader  wishes  to  know,  he  will  find  in  the  volume  and  pages  here  (Quoted. 
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chamber  which  oonUuns  this  reTolTisg  womiy  is  kept  at  a  temperature 
smted  to  condense  the  aqueous  vapour  and  to  allow  the  spirituous  to 
pass  on  through  the  other  hollow  axis  to  a  refrigeratory  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind.  The  large  worm,  as  it  revolves,  conducts  the  water 
obtained  by  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour  back  into  the 
still,  something  after  the  manner  of  the  water-screw  of  Archimedes. 

The  manner  of  chai^ng  the  still,  as  well  as  the  other  arrangements 
connected  with  this  plan,  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  inventor.  From 
a  eonsideratioD  that  alcohol  is  not  altogether  the  result  of  the  vinous 
fermentation  but  the  product  of  a  subsequent  elementary  change,  that 
a  greater  quantity  of  spirit  might  be  obtained  by  subjecting  the 
fermented  liquor  under  distillation  to  a  high  instead  of  a  low  tempe- 
rature, and  to  eflFect  this  object  without  carbonizing  the  substances 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  4he  rotatory  stifl  and  worm  were 
contrived  by  Mr.  Bvans.* 

The  patent  distilling  apparatus  of  Mr.  WiDiams  is  distinguished 
by  an  enlarged  ci^adty  of  the  still-head  for  the  separation  of  the 
aqueous  vapour  by  condensation,  previous  to  its  passing  into  the  refri- 
geratory, as  also  in  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  vertical  tubes,  and  a 
flattened  worm  in  octangular  coils.  To  these  is  affixed  an  additional 
apparatus,  contuning  a  refrigerating  saline  mixture  for  the  more  e£fbc- 
tual  cooling  of  the  spirit.  This  contrivance  is  well  adapted  for  warm 
climates,  and  for  overcoming  obstacles  created  by  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.  An  ingenious  distilling  apparatus  was  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Hebert,  (editor  of  the  Register  of  Arts  and  Journal  of 
Pateilt  Inventions,)  by  which  the  wash  or  wine  is  made  to  spread,  in 
an  extr^nely  thin  and  expansive  sheet,  over  a  large  hollow  cone  of 
copper  and  descending  by  its  own  gravity  to  the  bottom.  Within 
this  cone  is  the  fire  or  water  bath  which  causes  a  rapid  evaporisation 
passing  between  the  surface  of  the  still  and  an  external  casing  also  of 
a  conical  figure;  thence  passing  along  the  neck,  it  enters  a  convoluted 
tube  in  a  wash  reservoir.  The  wash  in  this  vessel  being  of  a  lower 
temperature,  causes  a  portion  of  the  vapour  to  condense  and  fall  into 
n  recipient  beneath,  in  which  also  the  uncondensed  part  is  received 
previous  to  passing  into  a  refrigeratwy.  From  this  it  ascends  through 
numerous  small  metallic  tubes  surrounded  witii  cold  water,  and  by  this 
means  is  instantly  condensed.  The  vapour  in  passing  through  the 
convoluted  tube,  imparts  a  great  portion  of  its  caloric  to  the  wash  that 
surrounds  it,  and  the  wash  in  consequence  comes  upon  the  still  hot, 
requiring  but  a  slight  accession  of  heat  to  force  it  ofi^  in  vapour. 

J  Vide  the  Register  of  Arts  and  Journal  of  Patent  Inventions,  vol.  iv.  p.  15 1. 
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TUs  vapour,  likewise,  gi/es  back  the  caloric  it  received,  so  that  the 
qnantity  of  fuel  required  to  work  iMa  apparatus  is  exceedingly  smalL 
The  work  is  so  uniform,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  stopping  the 
process  to  discharge  and  recharge ;  and  the  work  continues  uninter- 
ruptedly so  long  as  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  wash. 

The  plan  of  IVIr.  James  Frazer,  of  Hounsditch,  London,  for  which 
a  patent  was  obtained  in  1826,  diffisrs  from  others  in  several  particu- 
lars. The  wash-still,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  thefire^is  immersed 
in  boiling  water,  the  vapour  from  which  enters  the  low-wines'  stilly 
where  it  is  condensed.  The  wine  that  abstracts  the  heat  £rom  the 
wash  becomes  itself  vaponrized  and  is  conducted  into  a  refrigeratory. 
The  first  and  second  distillatioBS  are,  in  this  *  mannei>  conducted 
together  by  a  continuous  process. 

Mr.  Shannon,  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Brewing  and  other  works, 
invented  a  still  o£  a  cylindrical  form  with  double  ends,  by  which  he 
thought  the  heat  and  flame  should  be  so  diffused  around,  that  the 
whole  mass  of  liquid  would  receive  almost  an  equal  portion  of  the  fire, 
and  which,  in  his  estimation,  would  be  much  more  safe  frx>m  accidents 
than  the  common  still.  This  still  was  made  to  admit  another  at  the 
top  sufficiently  large  for  a  spirit  still  to  rectify  the  spirit  drawn  ftoia 
the  wash  in  the  under-still,  so  that  it  could  be  adapted  to  either  a 
gross  or  rectifying  manufactory.  It  was  intended  to  possess  the 
advantages  and  effect  die  work  of  two  stills  at  the  same  time,  the 
raw  spirit  runmng  from  the  lowest  still  or  cylinder  while  the  reetifi- 
oation  of  the  spirit  or  the  compounding  of  it  into  brandy  or  gin,  was 
going  on  in  the  upper-still  with  the  same  fuel  and  attendance ;  Mid  this 
appears  to  be  the  first  attempt  at  coniinuaus  distillation  in  Great  Britain* 
Adapted  to  this  invention  is  a  refrigerator  consisting  of  a  number  of 
oblong  squares,  arranged  in  a  zig-zag  manner,  and  continues  in  a  des- 
cending chain  like  the  common  worm,  and  may  be  compared  to  a 
very  large  worm  flattened  to  two  or  three  inches  in  width.  To  pre- 
serve the  vapour  within  the  folds  of  this  machine  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere,  Mr.  Shannon  contrived  a  condensing  valve, 
to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  ethereal  and  more  volatile  parts  of  the 
vapour  from  being  carried  off  by  the  elastic  air  generated,  or  extri- 
cated in  the  process. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Shannon  was  principally  to  prevent  the 
trouble,  delay,  and  expense  of  applying  a  much  greater  heat  than  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  vapour  out  of  the  still  in  the  old  system,  and 
then  compress  it  again  to  descend  through  a  column  of  air  within. 
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heaviar  than  itself,  and  overcome  the  coonter-pressure  of  tlie 
atmosphere  withoot,  which  protraets  the  process  of  distilling, 
orerheats  the  wash,  elerates  the  grosser  particles^  and  impurs  the 
foaHty  of  the  spirits  of  the  first  character,  in  a  degree  that  has  seldom 
been  remedied  by  any  succeeding  process  of  cleansing,  flavouring^,  or 
rectifying. 

Mr.  W.  Gutteridge,  of  30,  Budge-row,  London,  has  invented  » 
stili  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  which  he  denondnates  the  TorricelliaH 
Still,  afler  Torricelli,  the  Italian  Philosopher.  It  is  a  self-supplying 
apparatus,  the  advantages  of  which  are  stated  by  him  to  be  numerous 
and  unprecedented,  and  founded  on  the  theory  of  atmospheric  pre»- 
iore.     The  arrangement  of  the  operations  are : — 

Ist,  Raising  cold  water  by  means  of  a  syphon  from  any  level  bdow 
the  surface  of  the  ground,,  on  which  the  distillery  is  erected. 

2nd,  Conveying  any  quantity  of  warm  water  into  the  bead  of  the 
still  from  the  top  of  the  tank,  after  condensing  the  alcohoHc  vapour  in 
the  final  condemer,  and  so  diffusing  it  on  its  entering,  as  to  increase 
its  temperature  to  176^  before  coming  into  contact  witb  the  vapour 
conductor.  By  this  contrivance,  one  syphon  is  made  to  nuse  cold 
water  to  the  tank,  and  hot  water  to  the  still-head  at  the  same  time. 

drd.  The  vapour  conductor  in  the  still  is  made  to  condense 
a  maximum  of  aqueous  vapour  with  a  minimum  of  water,  thereby 
ebtainirig  a  strong  and  pure  spirit  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

4th»  The  power  of  ascertaining  when  the  feints  are  ridng  on  the 
body  without  interrupting  the  delivery  of  the  superior  spirit,  and 
preventing  them  from  passing  through  the  still-head  and  final  oon- 
deaser,  by  which  means  neither  this  condenser  nor  the  pure  spirit  can 
ever  be  contaminated  with  the  feints;  also  in  determining  during 
the  coming  of  the  spirit  from  the  head  when  the  whole  of  the  spirit  is 
separated  from  the  charge  in  the  body. 

^th,  Retaining  in  that  part  of  the  still-head,  called  the  redpient,  the 
feints  obtained  from  each  charge,  their  re-distillation  and  rectification 
in  each  succeeding  charge  during  a  period  of  any  duration,  by  which 
means  no  feints  will  appear  except  from  the  last  charge. 

6th,  Keeping  wash,  or  llie  material  to  be  distilled,  frt>m  the  fire, 
and  distilling  wholly  by  steam  at  the  atmospheric  pressure,  if  judged 
expedient. 

7th,  The  final  condensers  acting  more  effectually  than  the 
pommon  worms. 

8th,  The  reduction  of  the  height  of  this  apparatus  compared  with 
other  stills,  places  it  under  the  hand  of  the  distiller  for  more  accu- 
rate and  ready  examination. 
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For  further  particiilars  respecting  Mr.  Gatteridge's  stiU,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  his  own  expknatory  book,  with  the  various  engravings 
therein  illustrative  of  the  subject. 

A  still  for  continued  distillation  was,  some  time  since,  erected  in 
Ireland  by  Mr.  William  Morrissy,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent. 
It  was  considered  that  he  had  taken  this  idea  from  one  which  he 
had  seen  either  in  Spain  or  Portugal.  But  the  apparatus  was  found 
not  to  answer  the  distillation  of  corn-wash,  that  being  a  umterial  too 
heavy  for  its  operation,  and  the  machinery  did  not  succeed  accord- 
ing to  expectation.  It  was  used,  with  success,  in  the  distillery  of  Mr. 
Martin,  at  Sligo,  for  the  distillation  of  low- wines,  being  found  to 
answer  the  purpose,  as  it  produced  spirits  of  excellent  quality. 

lliis  still  consists  of  a  boiler  with  a  man -hole  and  a  proper  dis- 

cliarge-cock,  and  a  glass-tube  to  regdate  the  nmterial  in  the  still. 

An  upright  cylinder  having  a  vast  number  of  plates  is  constructed  so 

as  to  allow  the  vapour  and  liquid  to  pass  alternately.     This  cylinder 

is  surrounded  by  a  dome  terminating  in  a  curved  arm,   which  leads 

into  an  intermediate  charger,  in  which  are  a  set  of  plates  calculated 

for  YM)ndensing  the  vapour;  these  pipes  are  surrounded  by  the  wash, 

or  low- wines  contained  in  the  intermediate  charger.     At  the  bottom 

of  these  pipes  is  a  small  tube  connected  with  each,  so  as  to  allow  the 

condensed  vapour  to  pass  into  the  still  at  the  pleasure  of  the  distiller. 

Above  the  dome    of  the    cylinder,   is   a  charger  connected  with 

the  intermediate  one  for  a   supply  of  the  material  to  be   distilled ; 

and  firom  the  intermediate  charger,  the  vapour,  passing  through  a 

condenser,  descends  through   a  pipe  into    the-  worm  in    the    tub^ 

where^  it  is  finally  condensed.     There  are  two  charging-pipes,  one 

acting    immediately  at    the  top    of   the    cylinder,   the  other    at 

some     distance    lower;    the    lower    one    is    so    arranged  by    a 

regulator  on  the  cock  as  to  enable  the  distiller  to  ascertain  exactly 

the  number  of  gallons  that  pass  to  the  cylinder  in   any  specified 

time,  while    the    upper  one,  by  a  similar  regulator,    enables  the 

distiller  to  obtiun,  at  pleasure,  spirits  of  any  strength  from  proof  to 

alcohol  in.  one  operation  from  the  weakest  material.     A  tolerably 

correct  notion  of  this  still  may  be  formed  from  an  inspection  of  that 

of  Derosne,    which  it  resembles   in  appearance.      One   of  Mor- 

rissy's  stills  was  worked  for   some  time  near  Cashel,  but  failed,  as 

was  supposed,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 

pipes  and  joints  were  constructed  by  the  copper-smith.     One  very 

unpleasant  occurrence  respecting  this  still  was,  that  when  a  strong 

fire  was  applied  to  it,  there  was  such  a  frightful  noise,  as  to  cause  a 
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stranger  to  nm  aiway  tbrough  fear  of  an  explomon.  Thk  miglit  have 
been  obTiated  by  opening  the  small  cock,  which  led  from  the  first 
section  into  the  still,  and  by  lessening  the  intensity  of  the  heat* 

Mr.  Joseph  Shee»  of  Cork,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  still,  or  rather 
a  continuation  of  four  stills,  having  four  diargers  and  fbor  vonns  in 
one  tub,  and  four  receivers ;  the  various  vessels  forming  ita  com- 
ponent parts  with  their  nses  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  for  the 
common  still.  While  the  first  still  is  at  work  with,  say,  900  gallons  of 
wash,  the  first  charger  is  re-charged  with  an  equal  quantity  ;  the 
vapour    generated  in  the   first    still  rises  in  the  head  and  passes 
through  the  close  pipes  firom  still  to  still  until  it  returns  to  the  first 
charger,  through  which  it  passes  into  the  first  worm,  where  it  is  con- 
densed, and  runs  into  a  receiver,  from  whence  it  is  pumped  up  into 
a  second  charger ;  so  that  when  tbe  distillation  of  the  900  gallons  in 
the  first  still  is  completed,   the  low-wines  produced  firom  it>  about 
350  gallons,  are  pumped  into  the  second  charge,  and  run  into  the 
second  stiH,  from  whence  the  vi^ur  is  made  to  pass  directly  into  its 
own  or  8ec<md  worm,   and  firom  thence  conveyed  into  iibe  second 
receiver,  and  the  operation  is   continued  firom  still  to  still  until  the 
entire  process  is  completed.     The  wh(de  operation  in  the  stUb  may 
be  thus  briefly  stated : — 

The  first  stOl  under  which  only  fire  is  applied,  (the  others  b^ng 

heated  firom  it  are,   properly  speaking,  steam-stills,)  being  charged 

with  900  gallons  of  wash,  the  first  charger  is  re-fiUed  with  900  more. 

In  No.  1  still,  900  gallons  are  distilling,  and  will  produce  850 

gallons  of  low-wines. 

In  No.  2  still,  350  gallons  of  low-wines  are  distilling,  and  wiD 

prodnoe  140  gallons  of  feints. 

In  No.  3  stiU,  140  gallons  of  femU  are  distilling,  and  will  produce 

100  gallons  of  strong  feints. 
In  No.  4  still,  100  gallons  of  feints  are  distilling,  and  will  produce 

80  gallons  of  strong  spirits.. 

Hence,  as  Mr.  Shoe  observes,  it  is  evident  that  a  single  fire  under 

the  first  still  operates  at  once  upon  five  chargers  with  only  the  same 

expenditure  of  fuel,  time,  and  labour,  that,  in  the  ordinary  mode,  is 

required  for  a  single  charger. 

For  further  particulars  respecting  this  ingenious  contrivance,  the 

reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Shoe's  own  description  of  the  machinery 

and  its  advantages,  as  possessing  a  large  share  of  merit  and  high 

interest. 
A  still  of  an  ingenious  nature  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Thomai 

Haig,  of  Leith,  in  1829.     It  consisted  of  the  body  of  the  ordinary 
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stiH,  with  a  rery  high  head  and  iwan-like  nedc,  continued  by  a 
pipe  through  which  the  i^team  traversed  a  diamber  containing  300 
upright  tabes,  each  1^  indies  in  diameter.  Through  these,  the  steam 
ascended  (after  undergoing  a  partial  condensation,)  into  another 
upright  pipe,  having  a  semicircular  top  bending  downwards  into  a 
horizontal  pipe,  through  which  the  vapour  agidn  ascended  into 
another  chamber  containing  1500  upright  tubes,  each  ^  inch  in 
diameter,  through  which  the  steam  evolved,  and  finally  passed  into 
the  worm  and  the  last  stage  of  refrigeration.  From  the  two  cham- 
bers were  tubes,  which  conveyed  back  to  the  still  such  portions  of 
the  liquor  as  would  not  ascend.  The  spirits  produced  by  this  mode 
of  distillation  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  feints  were  much 
purer,  having  less  of  the  essential  oil  in  thtm  than  those  produced  in 
the  ordinary  way.  What  has  been  the  final  success  of  this  invention 
I  have  not  been  informed. 

The  patent  apparatus  of  Mr.  Stein  is  deservmg  of  notice  as  efiect- 
ing  distillation  by  means  of  four  elliptical  stills,  the  object  being  to 
economise  in  the  expense  of  fuel,  rather  than  to  obtain  spirits  of  any 
TeqanrecT  strength  at  one  operation.  **  The  heat  absorbed  in  the  con- 
version of  a  given  weight  of  water  into  steam,  exceeds  greatly  that 
which  is  required  to  raise  its  temperature  to  the  boiling  point ,  one 
ponnd  of  water  converted,  into  steam  rabing  61bs.  ef  water  to  thsf 
point  of  ebullition.  The  heat  thus  evolved  varies  in  di£Ferent  liquids, 
and  is  in  all  considerable ;  and  as  distillation  is  ordinarily  conducted, 
this  heat  is  not  merely  lost,  but  occasions  a  considerable  additional 
expense,  from  the  great  quantity  of  water  required  to  reduce  the 
vapour  to  the  liquid  state.*^  To  obviate  these  two  sources  of  loss, 
Mr.  Stein  contrived  his  apparatus  so  that  one  portion  of  liquid  formed 
into  vapour  shall  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  form  by  another  portion  of 
the  liquid  which  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  given  out  in  the  eonden* 
sation.  But  to  convert  a  fluid  into  steamy  not  only  a  certain  quantity 
of  heat  is  required,  but  the  heat  must  be  of  a  certain  intensity ;  thus 
although  a  pound  of  steam  at  21S^  would  raise  61bs.  of  water  to  the 
boiling  point,  it  would  convert  no  portion  of  it  into  steam,  as  the 
moment  the  water  had  acquired  the  heat  of  the  steam  it  would  receive 
no  further  portion  of  heat  from  it ;  but  if  the  steam  is  formed  under 
a  pressure  exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere^  its  heat  as  indicated  by 
the  thermometer  is  increased,  and  it  will  consequently  centinne  ta 
impart  heat  to  a  liquid  which  has  attuned  the  boiling  point  under  a 
less  pressure Jhan  the  steam  employed  to  heat  it.  Upon  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  principles,  Mr.  Stein's  apparatus  has  been  con- 
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Btnicted."       For  further    particulan    his  own  desdption   may   be 
consulted. 

Mr.  2Bneas  CoflPeyy  of  Dublin,  invented  a  gtili,  for  whichy  in 
1832,  he  obtained  a  patent.  The  piindple  on  which  his  apparatus  has 
been  constructed,  is,  on  the  points  of  temperature  at  which  water  and 
alcohol  boil,  212^  for  the  former,  and  173"^  for  the  Litter;  mixtores 
of  these  boil  at  intermediate  heats  in  proportion  to  their  quantities. 
When  the  steam  of  water  is  made  to  pass  through  a  liquid  composed 
of  water  and  alcohol,  it  will  be  condensed  until  it  has  raised  the  mix- 
ture to  its  own  boiling  point,  after  which  the  alcohol  evaporates  by 
the  further  application  of  steam.  When  a  mixture  of  steam  mad 
alcoholic  vapour  is  made  to  pass  through  a  liquid  composed  of  wat^- 
and  alcohol,  similar  effects  are  produced,  for  after  the  mixtore  has 
arrived  at  its  boiling  point,  the  vapour  passing  through  loses  some  of 
its  watery  parts,  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  alcohol  is  volatilised ; 
and  the  mixed  vapour,  after  pasing  through  the  liquid,  carries  off  a 
larger  portion  of  alcohol  than  it  brought  with  it.  When  a  mixture 
of  steam  and  alcoholic  vapour  passes  into  a  condenser,  or  worm,  the 
vapour  first  condensed  will  contun  more  than  a  mean  proportion  of 
steam  or  watery  vapour ;  and,  if  the  size  of  the  condenser,  or  worm, 
be  not  sufficient,  or  the  temperature  of  the  bath  in  which  it  is  im- 
mersed be  too  high  to  condense  all  the  vapour,  that  portion  of 
it  which  escapes  uncondensed  will  contain  more  alcohol  than  the 
portion  condensed. 

Keeping  these  observations  in  view,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand 
the  nature  and  advantages  of  Mr.  Co£Fey's  apparatus* 

The  body  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  an  oblong  vessel,  BB^  and 
and  two  columns  erected  thereon,  C,  D,  £,F,  and  G,  H,  I,  K. 

The  first  of  these  columns  is  called  the  analyzer,  the  second  the 
rectifier. 

The  whole  is  made  of  wood,  lined  with  copper,  and  the  wood  being 
•  five  or  six  inches  thick,  little  or  no  heat  is  lost  by  radiation. 

The  oblong  vessel  has  a  copper  plate  or  diaphragm,  c  d,  across  the 
middle  of  it,wliich  divides  it  into  two  chambersi  B  B^  This  dii^hragm 
is  perforated  by  a  great  number  of  small  holes,  for  the  passage  of 
the  vapour  upwards  during  the  process,  and  it  is  also  furnished  with 
several  valves  which  open  upwards  as  shewn  at  e,  e,  «,  e,  whenever 
the  vapour  is  in  such  quantity  as  not  to  find  a  free  passage  through 
the  perforations.     - 
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A  pipe  Vy  V,  descends  horn  this  diaphragm  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lovrer  chamber  B,  into  a  pan  forming  a  steam  trap,  and  there 
is  a  valve  on  the  top  of  this  pipe  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of  a  rod  ty  passing  through  a  stuffing  box  on  the 
top  of  the  vesseL  Glass  tubes  at  Xy  Xy  shew  at  all  times  the  level  of 
the  liquor  in  the  chambers  BB\ 

The  column  C,  D,  £,  F,  which  is  called  the  anafyzery  oonsisU 
of  twelve  chambers,  f  ffffy  formed  by  the  interposition  of 
eleven  copper  diaphragms  gh  ghy  &c.>  similar  to  the  large  d]»- 
phragm  c,  dy  that  is  to  say,  these  eleven  diaphragms  are  per- 
forated with  very  numerous  holes,  and  furnished  with  valves  caning 
upwards.  To  each  of  them  is  also  attached  a  dropping  pip^  pp  J^ 
kc^  by  which  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  flow  from  plate  to  plate;  the 
upper  end  of  each  of  those  pipes  projects  an  inch  or  two  above-  the 
plate  in  which  it  is  inserted,  so  as  to  retain  at  all  times,  during  tiie 
distillation,  a  stratum  of  wash  of  that  depth  on  eadi  diaphragm ;  the 
lower  end  of  each  pipe  dips  a  little  way  into  a  shallow  pan  lying  on 
the  diaphragm  underneath,  forming  thus  a  steam  trap  by  which  the 
escape  of  vi^ur  through  the  pipe  is  prevented.  The  pipes  are 
inserted  at  alternate  ends  of  the  diaphragm  as  shewn  in  the  fignre«^ 

The  column  6,  H,  I,  K,  is  divided,  in  a  similar  manner  to  thai 
just  described,  into  chambers  by  interposed  copper  plates  or  dia- 
phragms. There  are  15  chambers  in  this  column,  the  lowermost  ten 
khh  kCy  constitute  the  rectifiery  and  its  diaphragms  are  perforated 
and  furnished  with  valves  and  dropping  pipes,  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  the  analyzer. 

The  uppermost  five  of  these  frames  formed  thejinished  spirit  ccm* 
denseTy  and  are  separated  from  the  other  ten  by  a  copper  sheet,  or 
diaphragm,  without  small  perforations,  but  having  a  large  opening  at 
W  for  the  passage  of  the  spirituous  vapour,  and  a  dropping  pipe  at 
S.  There  is  a  neck  about  the  opening  W,  rising  an  inch  or  so  above 
the  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  which  prevents  the  return  of  any  finidied 
spirit  by  that  opening. 

Under  the  dropping  pipe  S,  is  a  pan  much  deeper  than  those  of 
the  other  dropping  pipes,  and  from  this  pan  a  branch  pipe  y  passes 
out  of  the  apparatus,  and  carries  the  condensed,  but  still  very  hot 
spirits,  to  a  worm,  or  other  refrigerator,  wherein  they  are  cooled. 

The  chambers  k'  k'  k'  W  of  this  finished  spirit  condenser,  are  formed 
of  plain  unperforated  diaphragms  of  copper,  with  alternate  openings 
at  the  ends,  large  enough  both  for  the  passage  of  the  vapour  upwards, 
and  of  the  condensed  spirit  downwards ;  the  use  of  these  diaphragms 
being  merely  to  cause  the  vapour  to  pass  along  the  pipes  m  m  in  a  lig 
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sag  direciioiiy  and  to  be  thus  more  perfeedy  exposed  to  their  con- 
densing surfiftce. 

In  every  chamber,  both  of  the  finished  spirit  condenser  and  of  the 
rectifier,  there  is  a  set  of  zig^iag  pipes,  placed  as  shewn  in  the  plan, 
figure  2,  each  set  of  these  pipes  is  connected  with  the  others  by  the 
bends  /  /  /  /,  and  they  thus  form  one  continued  pipe  m  m,  leading 
firom  the  wash  pump  Q  to  the  bottom  of  the  rectifier,  whence  it  finally 
passes  out  at  N,  and  rising  up,  enters  the  top  chamber  of  the  analyzer 
where  it  discharges  itself  at  n\ 

M  is  the  wash  charger,  L  a  smaller  wash  vessel  connected  with  it 
and  with  the  wash  pump,  this  vessel  is  called  the  wash  reservoir,  and 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  necessary  part  of  the  apparatus ;  its  use  is 
to  retain  a  sufficient  reserve  of  wash,  to  prevent  the  apparatus  being 
idle  during  the  delay,  which  the  Excise  regulations  render  unavoid- 
able, between  the  emptying  of  the  wash  charger,  and  the  refilling,  it 
from  a  new  back. 

The  pump  Q  is  worked  continuously  during  the  distillation,  so  as 
Co  supply  the  i^iparatus  with  a  regular  stream  of  wash.  It  b  so  eon- 
atructed,  as  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  somewhat  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  there  is  a  pipe  n  with  a  cock  on  it,  by  which  part  of  what 
is  pumped  up  may  be  allowed  to  run  back,  and  the  supply  sent  into 
the  i^iparatas  regulated. 

A  is  a  steam  boiler  having  nothing  peculiar  in  its  construction,  the 
0team  from  it  is  conveyed  into  the  bottom  of  the  spent  wash  receiver 
by  the  pipe  6,  which,  after  entering  the  receiver,  branches  into  a 
number  of  smaOer  pipes  perforated  with  holes,  by  which  the  steam 
is  dispersed  through  every  part  of  the  wash  in  which  they  are  immersed. 
These  perforated  pipes  are  not  shewn  in  the  drawing. 

Mode  of  aeHan-^When  oonmiencing  an  operation,  the  wash-pump 
is  first  set  in  motion  to  charge  all  the  zig-zag  pipes  mm  m,  until  the 
the  wash  passes  over  into  the  analyzers  at  n\  The  pump  is  then  stopped, 
and  the  steam  let  into  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  by  the  pipe  b  b. 
The  steam  passes  up  through  the  chambers  B  B^  and  by  the  pipe  z 
into  the  analyzers, from  whence  it  descends  through  i  i  to  the  bottom 
of  the  rectifier,  at  N.  It  then  rises  through  the  chambers  k  A,  enve- 
loping the  zig-zag  pipes,  and  rapidly  heating  the  wash  contained  in 
them. 

When  the  attendant  perceives,  by  feeling  the  bends  /  /  /,  that  the 
wash  has  been  heated  in  several  layers  of  these  pipes,  perhaps  eight 
or  ten  layers,  (but  the  number  is  not  of  much  moment,)  he  again  sets 
the  pump  to  work,  and  the  wash  now  boiling  hot,  or  nearly  so,  (and 
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alwayft  in  rapid  motion)  flows  from'the  pipe  m  at  n\  and  passes  down 
from  chamber  to  chamber  through  the  dropping  pipes,  in  the  Section 
shewn  by  the  arrows  in  a  few  of  the  npper  chambers.  It  may  be 
here  observed,  that  no  portion  of  the  wash  passes  through  the  small 
holes  perforated  in  the  diaphragms  which  separate  the  chambers. 
These  holes  are  regnkted  both  in  number  and  siae,  so  as  to  be  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  afford  passage  to  the  vapour  upwards  under 
some  pressure.  The  holes,  therefore,  afford  no  outlet  for  the  liquor, 
which  can  only  find  its  way  down  in  the  siz-aag  course  indicated  by 
the  arrows.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that  the  wash  as  it  passes  down 
is  spread  into  strata,  as  many  times  as  there  are  diaphra^mSy  and  is 
thus  exposed  to  the  most  searching  action  of  the  steam  constantly 
blowing  up  through  it.  As  it  descends  from  chamber  to  chamber, 
its  alcohol  is  abstracted  by  the  steam  passing  through  it,  agreeably  to 
the  3d  and  4th  preliminary  principles  we  have  laid  down,  and  by  the 
time  the  wash  has  reached  the  large  chamber  B,  it  u  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  operation,  completely  deprived  of  its  alcohol. 

The  wash,  as  it  descends  from  the  analyser,  accumulates  in  the 
upper  large  chamber  B^,  until  that  chamber  becomes  nearly  filled, 
which,  when  the  attendant  perceives  to  be  the  case,  by  the  inspection 
of  the  glass  tube,  he  opens  the  valve  of  the  pipe  V,  and  discharges  the 
contents  of  B,  into  B  ;  then  shutting  the  valve,  the  wash  from  the 
analyser  again  accumulates  in  B',  and,  when  it  is  a  second  timeneariy 
full,  the  contents  of  the  lower  chamber  B  are  discharged  from  the 
apparatus  altogether,  through  the  cock  N,  and  the  charge  in  B'  let 
down  into  B,  by  opening  the  valve  as  before,  and  thus  the  process 
goes  on  so  long  as  there  is  any  wash  to  supply  the  pump.  Tllien  sll 
the  wash  is  gone,  a  quantity  of  water  is  let  into  the  reservoir  L,  and 
pumped  through  the  pipes  m  m,  to  finish  the  process  and  obtain  the 
last  portions  of  alcohol.  This  winding  up  of  the  operation  by  sending 
water  through  the  pipes,  takes  place  on  the  distillation  of  every  back 
of  wash,  in  consequence  of  an  Excise  regnlatk»B»  which  requires  the 
distiller  to  keep  the  produce  of  each  back  separate  from  that  of  soy 
other.  Were  it  not  for  this  regulation  the  distillation  would  go  on 
uninterruptedly, so  long  as  there  was  any  wash  in  stock;  the  addition 
of  water  for  winding  up  would  be  necessary  but  once  during  the  dis- 
tilling period,  and  the  manufacturer  would  save  much  time  and  fod 
at  present  wasted  by  these  interruptions. 

It  has  been  already  said,  thait  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  cfpera- 
tion,  the  wash  is  stripped  of  all  its  alcohol  by  the  time  it  has  reached 
the  bottom  of  tiie  analyzer,  but,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  the  cham- 
bers B'  B  have  been  superadded,  in  each  of  which  the  spent  wash  » 
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exposed  for  aboat  lialf  an  hour  to  the  action  of  the  steam  blowing 
through  it. 

There  is  a  small  apparatus  (not  shewn  in  the  engraving)  by  which 
a  portion  of  the  steam  in  the  chamber  B'  is  condensed,  cooled,  and 
made  to  flow  constantly  through  a  sample  jar,  in  which  is  an  hydro- 
meter, or,  what  is  better,  two  glass  bubbles,  one  of  the  specific  gravity 
IOOO9  the  other  998.  The  attendant  knows  all  is  right  when  these 
bubbles,  or  even  the  lightest  of  them,  floats  in  the  sample.  And  thus, 
the  chamber  B  may  be  emptied  without  any  risk  of  loss. 

The  course  of  the  wash  being  understood,  that  of  the  steam  will 
require  very  little  description. 

The  steam,  as  it  rises,  is  first  blown  through  the  charges  of  spent 
wash  in  the  chambers  B^  B,  thence  it  passes  up  through  the  layers  of 
wash  on  the  eleven  diaphragms  of  the  analyier.     In  its  passage  it 
abstracts  from  these  layers  of  wash  their  alcohol,  depositing  in  its 
place  an  equivalent  quantity  of  water.     After  traversing  the  whole 
of  the  analyser,  the  vapour,  now  containing  much  alcohol,  passes  by 
the  pipe  1 1,  into  the  bottom  of  the  rectifier,  and,  as  it  ascends,  it  enve- 
lopes Ihe  pipes  m  m,  heating  the  wash,  and,  at  the  same  time,  parting 
with  its  more  watery  portion,  which  is  condensed,  and  falls,  in  a  boiling 
state,  on  the  several  diaphragms  of  the  rectifier.  By  the  time  the  vapour 
reaches  the  passage  W,  in  the  bottom  of  the  finished  spirit-condenser, 
it  is  nearly  pure  alcohol,  and,  as  it  is  condensed  by  the  wash  in  the 
pipes,  and  falls  on  the  diaphragm,  it  is  conveyed  away  by  the  pipe  1/  to 
a  refrigerator.     At  the  top  of  the  spirit  condenser  is  a  large  pipe,  R, 
which  serves  as  a  vent  for  the  incondensable  gas  which  is  disengaged 
in  the  process,  and  tins  pipe  also  conomunicates  with  the  refrigerator, 
so  that,  should  vapour  at  any  time  be  suflicient  to  pass  out  of  the 
apparatus,  no  loss  is  sustained  beyond  the  waste  of  fuel  caused  by 
condensing  that  vapour  by  the  water  of  the  refrigerator  instead  of  the 
waste  of  the  condenser. 

The  liquor  condensed  on  the  several  diaphragms  of  the  rectifier, 
after  being  blown  through  by  the  vapour  passing  up  from  plate  to 
plate,  descends  to  the  bottom  in  the  same  mann^  as  the  wash  de- 
scends from  chamber  to  chamber  in  the  analyzer ;  but  this  condensed 
liquor  still  contains  a  portion  of  alcohol,  and  it  is  conveyed  by  the 
pipe  S  to  the  pump  Q,  by  which  it  is  pumped  up  with  the  wash  to  be 
again  distilled. 

A  thermometer  at  m'  shews  the  attendant  the  temperature  of  the 
wash  as  it  issues  fi-om  the  pipe  m  w,  into  the  analyzer,  which  is  the 
only  guide  he  requires  for  managing  the  operation  ;  for,  when  the 
temperature  is  what  it  should  be,  nothing  can  go  wrong  in  the  work. 
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WheneTer  the  thermometer  indicates  too  high  a  temperature,  more 
wash  should  be  let  into  the  apparatus,  and  vice  verta  ;  the  quantity 
being  regulated  by  the  cock  on  the  pipe  n.  It  would  seem,  how* 
ever,  that  rery  little  nicety  is  requisite  on  this  point.  The  attendant 
finds  by  eicperience  that  the  fluctuation  of  a  few  degrees  abore  or 
below  ^vd  proper  heat  is  of  little  consequence ;  and,  we  obserred, 
that  he  Tory  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  alter  the  supply  of  wasL 

The  water  for  supplying  the  boiler  passes  through  a  long  ooil  of 
pipe  immersed  in  the  boiling,  hot,  spent  washi  by  which  means  it  is 
rused  to  a  Ugh  temperature  before  it  reaches  the  boiler.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  rapour  passing  through  this  apparatus  is  all  oondensed 
by  the  wash,  not  water;  and,  therefore,  no  heat  is  wasted,  as  in  the 
oommon  process.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  about  three-iburths 
of  the  fuel  used  with  the  common  stills  is  saved,  a  matter  of  very 
important  consideration,  in  a  national  point  of  riew. 

According  to  the  common  process,  it  requires  l^bs.  of  coals  to  dis- 
til a  gallon  of  proof  spirits,*  of  which,  as  we  hare  said,  91bs.  are  saved 
by  the  new  system ;  and,  assuming  the  whole  quantity  of  spirits 
distilled  in  the  empire  to  be  36,000,000  gallons,  which  (colonies  io- 
duded)  we  beliere  is  not  over  the  mark,  the  saving  of  fuel  arising 
from  the  new  methods  of  distilling,  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  soon 
universally  adopted,  wUl  amount  to  140,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.t 

The  apparatus  of  Mr.  Coffey,  erected  at  Inverkeithing,  in  Scot* 
land,  distib  2,000  gallons  of  wash  per  hour,  and  that  at  Bennington, 
iMar  Leith,  upwards  of  3000  gallons  per  hour.  The  still  erected  for 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  George  Smith,  at  Whiten^pel,  has  been  now 
upwards  of  a  year  at  work,  making,  I  understand,  60,000  gallons 
of  proof  spirits  in  the  period  of  five  days,  or  obout  12,000  gallons 
daily ;  and  from  the  purity  of  the  spirits,  and  the  immense  saving  of 
fuel,  labour,  &c.,  is  giving  the  highest  satisfiiction. 

The  Messrs.  Currie  at  Bromley,  are  working  on  the  same  extensive 
scale ;  but  they  are  using  two  of  Mr.  Cofiey's  stills.  The  one  which 
he  has  lately  erected  for  Sir  Felix  Booth,  Bart,  at  Brentford,  bids 
fair  to  rival  all  the  others.  There  are  no  brewing  coppers  in  this 
distillery,  that  process  being  entirely  caiVied  on  witii  a  pecuUnr  apps- 
ratus,  which  Mr.  Coffey  haa  constructed  for  Sir.  F.  Booth  for  that 
purpose ;  and,  instead  of  the  numerous  and  wasteful  fires  necessary 

*  When  the  coals  are  of  the  best  quality,  the  furnaces  scientificaUy  constnictiH], 
and  when  strong  wash  is  used,  a  gallon  of  spirits  can  be  distilled  with  much  los 
than  12  lbs.  of  coals  ;  but  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  the  average  consumption 
is  not  less  than  that. 

t  The  author  is  indebted  to  Thomson's  Beoevdi  of  General  Science  for  the 
foregoing  descriptian  of  this  apiNuratus. 
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in  tlie  oanuhon'^Ustllkries;  the  Vfhole  of  the  process  of  brewing  and 
^distiliii^  in  this  Tery  eztensiTe  work  is  performed  by  the  economical 
fires  of  two  steam-engine  boilers. 

The  still  worked  by  Mr.  Busby,  in  DnUin,  is  a  beantifnl  specimen 
of  this  apparatus,  alid  is  giving  great  satisfaction  by  the  production 
of  a  rery  superior  spirit. 

The  Stills  generally  in  use  in  Ireland,  under  the  present  law,  are 
of  the  common  kind,  consisting  of  a  very  large  dome-shaped  copper^ 
similar  to  the  coppers  used  in  breweries,  with  a  worm  and  worm*> 
tub  isf  great  magnitude.  The  Stills,  however,  are  so  familiar  that 
a  more  minute-description  would  be  unnecessary. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  figure  of  the 
Still  fcnrmerly  in  use,  a  representation  is  subjoined,  with  a  delineatiotfi 
.of  a  person  working  the  machinery,  and  another  standing  by  the  head 
to  prevent  its  getting  foul. 


"Wj^e  exertioiis  were  making  to  lessen  the  labour  and  bring 
to  perfection  the  process  of  distillation,  plans  were,  at  the  same 
time,  devised  to  secure  the  revenue  on  the  quantity  of  spirits 
actually  produced.  One  of  the  first  attempts  to  effect  this  object, 
was  made  at  Carrickfergus,  in  1821,  by  Captain  Thomas  Pottinger^ 
by  means  of  machinery  placed  in  enclosed  vessels.  The  prin-^ 
ciples  on  which  his  experiments  were  conducted  had  a  two-fold  object* 
First,  to  keep  the  produce  out  of  the  reach  of  the  distiller  during 
the  process;  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  him  to  ascertain  the 
strength}  heat,  and  colour  of  the  spirits  while  running.     Secondly^ 

^   2  u 
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to  teeure  tiie  cades  flo  as  to  preTeot  any  defUbatton  in  Ae  contents, 
•r  dinination  of  the  chargfo.  To  seeive  these  objects,  a  glass  jar 
was  stationed  at  the  end  of  the  worm,  in  which  was  placed  an 
hydrometer,  and  to  the  ontside  was  affixed  a  scale  to  indicate  the 
strength,  the  heat  being  at  the  same  time  determined  by  an  adjoining 
thermometer.  To  prevent  all  access  to  the  fluid,  or  run  from  the 
woorm,  a  glass  cylinder  was  placed  overhead,  which,  it  was  impossible 
to  remove,  without  breaking.  To  effect  the  second  object,  the 
different  receivers  were  covered  by  iron  plates,  bolted  and  screwed 
within*  Each  was  famished  with  a  ball-cock  to  prevent  its  being- 
filled  above  a  certun  height,  in  which  was  placed  a  very  large  copper 
ball  attached  to  a  pump  to  regulate  the  strength  of  the  liquor  at  the 
time  of  pumping.  These  balls  were  in  reality  .hydrometers,  which, 
when  the  liquor  became  stronger  than  the  usual  standard,  sank  to 
the  bottom,  and,  by  that  means,  <^ned  an  air-valve  in4iieh  commu- 
nicated with  the  pump,  and  prevented  it  from  working.  To  diese 
contrivances,  a  machine  was  super-added  within  the  spirit  recover, 
by  which  the  spirits  were  measured,  as  they  came  from  the  wona, 
and  the  quantity  registered  by  an  index.  The  whole  was  so  secured 
as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  distiller,  or  the  visiting  officers. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Coffey,  {inventor  of  the  stiD,)  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners  to  superintend  Ciqptain  Pottinger^a 
operations,  fresh  experiments  were  made,  with  a  new  and  improved 
apparatus,  on  a  still  containing  500  gallons.  The  improvements  of 
Mr.  Coffiay  were,  that  no  wash  could  be  put  into  the  still  witibout 
being  measured  and  recorded^  For  this  purpose,  a  c^ose  vessel  was 
employed,  denominated  '*  the  wash  measuring  ganger,*'  having  two 
stop-cocks,  or  rather  a  double-cock,  so  constructed  that  the  act  of 
opening  the  one  for  filling  the  charger,  shut  the  other  for  employing 
it;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  distifier  was  enable4  to  fiH  his 
charger  and  convey  the  contents  into  the  still.  This  double  cock 
was  enclosed  in  an  iron  box  containing  a  few  wheels^  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  which,  the  quantity, of  wash  put  into  the  still  was  ipatkod'On 
an  index  visible  through  small  glass  apertures.  In  thb  measuring 
charger,  an  overfiiU  pipe  was  fixed  to  shew  when  it  was  fUl,  which 
contained  a  valve  to  prevent  any  liquid  being  forced  up  through  it. 
A  similar  charger  was  constructed  for  conveying  the  low-wines  into 
the  still,  on  the  breast  of  which  was  a  close  copper  case,  in  which  all 
the  communicating  pipes  terminated.  This  case  contained  a  valve 
opening  and  shutting  at  pleasure.  The  discharge-cock  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  let  every  thing  pass  fredy  out,  but  nothing  into  the 
still.    The  air,  or  safety-valve,  was  fixed  on  the  lying  anoy  in  such  a 


^vnty  dttt  tto  iloid  could  be  ooBireyed  lltfoiigii  it  into  Ae  still.    Afl 
the  reoeiven  were  doee  veieeb  comminiicatiiig  niih  the  ttiil  by  meam 
«f  a  foree*piimp  throogh  the  measuring  charger  already  described. 
In  the  same  manner  the  qpirits'  receiver  was  eomiecled  with  a  vessd 
termed  *'  the  q»irit»'  measurer/'  throogh  which  all  spirits  were  filed 
and  emptied  by  means  of  a  dooUe-oock^  simftar  to  that  attached  to 
the  washcharger^  and  by  thb  means  the  number  of  gallons  taken  ont 
of  the  receiver  was  accnrately  recorded*     In  the  iqnrit  measurer  was 
placed  a  small,  close  vessel  of  thin  copper,  so  connected  whh  the 
filling  and  emptying-codLS,  thai  at  ea^  ^roe  of  drawing  ofF,  about 
one-eightieth  of  a  gallon  was  retsnied.    From  tiiis  sample  vessd,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  a  pipe,  terminated  by  a  cock,  proceeded  through  the 
bottom  of  the  measurer  into  a  metal  box  secured  by  a  lock.     Thisr 
eontrivance  enabled  the  officers  at  any  stated  period,  to  ascertidn  the 
average  strength  at  which  the  distiller  had  drawn  off  his  spirits,  and 
to'make  a  surcharge,  if  such  were  deemed  necessary. 
.    EaEperiments  were  lalely^made    at   the  Excise  Distillery,  St% 
CSatherine'a  Dock,  London,  by  Captain  Rudkin,  to  try  a  safe  and 
Meier  at  the  worm-end,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  usual  survey  on 
the  process,  and  that  of  the  subordinate  officers  idtogether.     Tliese 
proving  unsuccessfiitr  he  obtained  money  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
jSxchequer,  through  Dr.  Birkbeck,  for  further  experiments;  and  dw 
Hope  Brewery,  a  smatt  concern  in   Brown-street,  Spitalfieids,  was 
fitted  up  with  a  stilL  of  600  gallons  for  the  purpose,  and  a  m^  and 
fmeter  of  another  description  were  attached  to  it.    A  measurer  hold* 
ing  about  20  gallons  was  fixed  in  a  safe  duree  feet  in  height  by  two 
leet  in  breadth;  the  strength  of  the  run  firom  the  still  was  determined 
by  a  hydrostatic  babmce  which  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  mea- 
aorer.   byas  worked  for  fenr  or  five  periods,  and  made  800  giAons 
of  spirits;  Imt  the  resnk  not  having  yet  been  made  public,  no  con* 
dasioii  can  be  drawn  respecting  the  use  or  vahie  of  the  madiinery. 
JgQ^  apparatus^  however,  can  delenmne  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
wls[pi  tht  mental  powers  and  vigikniee  of  men  are  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain by  the  present  system  of  survey,  the  utility  of  winch  has  been 
fsAy  oenfifmed  by  the  test  of  time  and  the  ordeid  of  public  opinion. 
The  process  of  distillation  is  generally  conducted  in  the  Mowing 


The  krive  or  vessd  in  which  the  graqi  is  mashed,  is  thoroughly 
eleaased  by  washing  and  liming,  while  the  underback  is  prepared  in 
the  same  way*  Lime,  when  moderately  used,  has  been  found  by 
experienee  to  be  die  best  sweetens.     The  lime  is  allowed  to  remain 
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on  the  Tesseb  in  a' wet  Utate,  for  about  two  lioitn  befof^  die  s^dini^ 
water  is  poured  in,  and  afterwards  sufiered  to  stand  until  it  is  of  that 
heat  that  a  man  can  go  in  and  wash  out  the  yessels.     This  process 
must  be  done  so  as  to  leave  no  remains  of  any  acid  matters  whatever, 
as  the  least  |H)rtion  thereof  would  prove  highly  injurious  ;  and  here 
it  may  be  generally  observed,  that,  without  a  constant  attention  to 
cleanliness,  nothing  can  be  effected  in  any  stage  of  the  work*     Some 
distillers  with  every  twenty  pounds  of  Kme,  mix  five  pounds  of  pot- 
ash, and  keep  it  in  a  stirring  state  until  an  effervescence  takes  place. 
This  solution  is  made  thin  like  wash,  and  applied  round  the  whole 
vessel,  after  which  it  is  washed  off  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  was 
put  on«  The  scalding  of  the  vessels  is  more  partici]darly  to  be  attended 
to  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July  $  but  when  a  sufficient  jquantity  of 
good  water  cannot  be  readily  procured,  the  solution  of  lime  and  potash 
is  indispensable.     Some  use  soda  with  the  lime  in  place  of  potadi,say 
in  a  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  soda  to  every  four  pounds  •of  lime ; 
but  on  account  of  tiie  superior  strength,  of  tiie  potadi,  it  is  preferred* 
The  malt,  barley,  and  oats,  or  whatever  sort  of  grain  the  distiller 
paeans  to  use,  is  ground-  to  a  proper  consistence  and  placed- in  hags 
pear  l!he  keive,  where  it  is  kept  until  a  sufficiency  of  water  is  let  into 
the  keive  from  the  ci^pers,  and  then  tiie  bags  are  emptied  in^jpradu"* 
ally.    The^quantity  of  the  grain  depends  on  what  kind  is  to  be  used; 
if  a  mixture  be  employed,  it  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  one-seventh 
of  malt  to  equal  parts  of  oats  and  barley ;  this  being  the  general 
ratio,  in  a  distillery  working  from  what  is  called  raw  or  mixed  grain; 
some  consider  one-fifth  malt,  two-fifths  here  or  barley,  and  two-fifths 
ef  oats  or  wheat,  as  the  best  proportion;  ethers  one-seventh  mal^one* 
fifth  oats,  one-half  wheat,  and  the  remainder  here  or  barley.     Wheat 
is  considered  a  dang^ous  material  to  use  in  alarge^pn^ition,  in 
consequence  of  the  adhesive  quality  of  the  wort.    Although  these  aro 
the  general  proportions  of  grain  used,  yet  the  distiUer  is  comaionly 
guided  by  the  state  of  the  markets.    In  all  cases  the  quantity  of  liquor 
emplQyed  for  the  first  or  break-up  mash  for  each  banrel  of  4w«|ve 
stones  of  ground  grain,  varies  from  forty  to  £fty-four  Irish  gallons  at 
the  discretion  of  the  distiller:  twenty  gallons  is  the  quantity  g^nkenUy 
used  in  the  second  mashing,  and  fifty  in  the  third.    It  may  sometimes 
happen  tiiat  he  is  deficient  in  some  of  the  particular  kinds  of  grais^ 
in  .which  case  he  must  supply  the  difierenoe  with  whatever  sort  he 
has  most  of  on  hands.     All  the  grain  is  not  put  in  at  tiie  same  time, 
the  n^alt  being  commonly  put  in  first,  the  oats  next,  f^id  the  here,  or 
bsu'ley,  last.    While  the  grain  is  being  removed  into  the  keive,  the 
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mixu^  either  by  machinery  or  hand  rakes  is  going  on.  The  tcmpe* 
ratnre  of  the  water  is  generally  firom  about  144^  to  146^,  or  front 
140^  to  150^9  where  water  is  only  employed,  which  is  the  case  at 
Gommencing  each  period  ;  but  the  next  day  when  the  small  worts  are 
used,  the  heats  are  from  146^  to  148^  and  150  \  at  finishing.  These 
heats  are  regulated  by  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  distiller, 
who  manages  them  according  to  the  description  of  grain  which  he 
uses,  and  the  state  in  which  it  may  be  in,  whether  new  from  the  miU 
or  a  long  time  ground.  In  the  latter  case,  and  should  the  grain  be  only 
a  week  or  ten  days  gromid,  the  heats  already  specified  would  be  snf- . 
£dent ;  but  if  just  come  firom  the  mill,  the  heat  will  of  course  be 
lowered  a  degree  or  two,  say  to  140?.  Some  distillers  pay  little 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  grain,  and  they  do  not  alter  the  range  of 
the  temperatures^  but  this  mattev^is  deserving  of  due  regard,  as  it 
must  have  its  influence  on  the  liquor  in  .the  keive.  The  machinery, 
or  rakes  continue,  plying  until  all  the  grain  is  thoroughly  mixed,  when 
the  remainder  of  the  liquor  intended  for  the  mash  is  let  in  from  the 
copper,  by  some  in  two  parts,  and  by  others  in  three,  at  a  tempera* 
tore  of  firom  198°  to  SIS'',  so  as  to  raise  the  keiye  from  148^  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  152^  at  finishing.  Every  brevring  consists  of  three 
mashings,  one  for  strong  worts,  another  for  weaker ;  the  last  is  sent 
to  the  coppers  as  small  worts  to  assist  in  the  next  brewing.  But  the 
nnmber  may  be  said  not  to  be  completed  until  all  the  extract  is  taken 
^m  the  keive,  which  may  extend  to  a  fouxth  nraahing^ 

As  to  the  quantity  of  worts  drawn  off  the  keive,  the  whole  of  the 
first  and  second  mashing  is  let  into  the  underback.  Caution  is  to  be 
observed  in  drauiing  the  keive  so  as  to  let  as  little  of  the  gross  muci- 
lage in  with  the  worts  as  posnble*  The  liquor  of  each  of  the  two 
mashings  is  successively  pumped  into  the  coolers,  if  the  keive  is  not 
large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  worts  intended  for  the  back,  where 
It  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  is  at  a  heat  of  from  66^  to  70^  or  74"^. 
It  is  then  permitted  to  run.  into  the  back  where  barm  is  applied. 
^Phe  gravity  at  which  the  worts  are  intended  to  be  collected  or  set^ 
is  v^^ulated  either  in  the  run  firom  the  keive,  on  the  coolers,  in  a  wort 
receiver,  or  in  the  back  itself,  but  commonly  in  either  of  the  two  lattec 
vessels.  The  proportion  of  yeast  is  firom  one  to  two  gallons  pep 
cent.,  thii^  however,  like  other  matters,  must  a  good  deal  depen4  on 
the  quality  of  the  article,  as  well  as  on  the  experience  and  judgment 
of  thedistiUer.  If  working  at  50^  of  gravity,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
gallons  of  barm  are  usuaUy  given  to  one  thousand  gallons  of  worts. 
Where  much  barm  is  used,  the  liquor  may  be  run  into  the  bacLat  % 
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lower  heatyand  when  litde  10  added  the  heat  is  required  to  be  UgiKr  ; 
but  this  depends  much  on  the  season  of  the  year :  cantUmy  however^ 
should  be  used  in  implying  the  quantity  of  barm,  as  too  mudi  would 
injure  the  flarour  of  the  spirit. 

The  fermentadon  commences  generally  in  the  course  of  diree  or 
four  hours,  and  if  the  working  appears  dull,  slow,  or  stubborn,  Biore 
barm  is  introduced  ;  bub  is  sometimes  added  with  die  barm,  mod 
somelimes  not,  until  the  worts  have  been  undergoing  fermentadoii  ier 
twenty-four  hours.     Bub  is  made  from  ground  barley  and  Strang 
worts,  and  sometimes  from  strong  smaM  worts  from  the  coolers,  pro- 
perly blended  and  boiled  with  some  hops,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  to  a  barrel  of  worts.    The  meal  of  peas,  beans,  and  oats  is  fre« 
quently  used  in  making  this  article,  owing  to  their  fermentive  i»opor- 
ties.      This  mixture  is  let  off  into  a  cooler  where  it  rwnains  till  it 
arrives  at  a  temperature  of  74^,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  femnooa 
by  the  addition  of  some  barm  in  a  tun  from  which  it  is  removed,  when 
in  a  high  state  of  fermentation,  into  a  back  as  already  stated*    If  a 
quantity  of  bub  is  not  thus  used,  a  greater  portion  of  barm  must  be 
^>plied  ;  the  quantity  of  bub  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  worts  set, 
aod  is  added  so  as  to  enable  the  distiller  to  take  advantage  of  the  5 
per  cent,  increase  allowed  by  law.     The  finer  the  grain  is  ground,  the 
better  for  getting  the  whole  of  the  extract ;  but  the  finer,  the  greater 
should  be  the  precaution  observed  in  working,  because  it  might  jef  as 
distillers  say,  or  become  so  thick  that  the  saccharine  matter  would  be 
blocked  up  by  an  extra  heat :  hence  distillers  always  take  earo  to 
manage  the  warmth  of  the  liquor  so  as  to  prevent  aeeideBta  of  Ais 
nature,  by  not  allowing  the  heat  to  run  too  high,  or  too  low.     The 
temperature  of  the  water  for  mashing  malt  only,  is  from   150^  at 
commencing,  to  165^  or  176^  at  finishing ;  the  heat  of  the  first  mask 
being  150°,  and  gradually  raised  in  the  course  of  the  mashing  by  the 
addition  of  more  liquor  from  the  coppers  until  the  process  is  eondnded* 
Malt  bears  a  higher  heat  than  either  raw  or  mixed  grun.    For  beer 
or  ale  brewers  use  higher  heato  on  account  of  the  malt  they  use  bei^ 
more  highly  kik-dried  and  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  for  distiUatlou  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  malt  so  highly  dried.    For  pale  beer,  brewers 
use  nearly  the  same  description  of  malt  as  distillers.     A  back  maybe 
considered  as  fit  to  go  to  the  still  when  it  is  fully  attenuated  or  wiD 
ferment  no  more  ;  at  tbis  stage  it  possesses  a  vinous  taste,  and  if  pro- 
perly fermented,  shows  no  gravity,  and  is  tiien  called  wisky  it  bemg 
during  the  process  of  fermentation  indiscriminately  caDed  warit  aad 
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DiBtilien  and  hrewert,  though  Aaniliar  with  the  ehange  which  worts 
undeigo  in  the  procoM  of  fenneiitalioiiyare  gtiU  ignorant  of  the  yarious 
aiMNnalies  which  occnr  in  the  proceas.  It  is  well  known  that  although 
two  hacks  have  been  charged  with  an  equal  quantity  of  worts  from 
the  same  mashing  of  the  same  heat,  supplied  with  equal  portions  of 
ibm  samebarm  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yet  when  the  fermen- 
tation oeasedy  one  was  found  to  be  attenuated  to  the  ooniiistency  of 
'wmketf  whiki  the  other  shewed  a  gravity  of  two  degrees.  This  could 
not  be  owing  to  the  preparation  or  previous  disposition  of  the  ferment* 
ed  liquor^  nor  could  it  be  attributed  to  the  yeast.  Could  it  then  arise 
from  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  the  external  air,  heat,  or  cold,  or 
to  any  other  accidental  circumstance  ?  Some  might  say  it  was  to  the 
want  of  due  proportions  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  gas,  others 
ta  a  different  cause  ;  but  the  results  have  proved  that  the  true  reason 
eannot  be  satisfactorily  given.  Backs  have  been  known  to  go  on 
rapidly  in  fermentation  till  qear  the  conclusion^  when  on  a  sudden 
they  fell  off  and  left  a  considerable  quantity  unattenuated — a  conse- 
qsteae^  which  the  most  experienced  could  not  explain.  It  has  been 
asserted  en  jrespectaUe  authority  and  confirmed  by  experience,  that 
light  has  considerable  offset  on  fermentation,  since  of  two  backs,  one 
esaposed  to  the  light  and  the  other  excluded  from  it,  the  former  was 
uniformly  fomid  more  productive  than  the  latter ;  to  such  apparently 
trifling  incidents  are  many  of  those  irregularities  that  daily  occur  to 
he  attributed* 

To  rendet  fermentation  perfect  and  advantageous,  is  a  very  difficult 
ondertakiag  which  requires  great  experience  and  close  attention,  and 
on  the  success  of  this  process  in  conjunction  with  the  skill  observed 
in  mashing*  the-  value,  flavour,  and  produce  of  the  spirits  depend. 
Worts  el  a  high  gravity  are  more  dUGcult  to  ferment  than  worts  of 
a  lesa  density,  and  there  are  degrees  oi  inspissation  which  prevent  a 
tendency  tofenneatationi besides  a  fervid  heat  is  the  bane  of  all  vinous 
fiMmentntieOfWhereasatepid  one,  or  imperceptible  warmth, is  itsgreat 
ptomoler.  A  good  deal  also  depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather  ; 
henee  the  distillers  begin  to  work  about  the  end  of  October,  and  leave 
nff  in  May>  the  colder  months  being.foundmost  congenial  to  brewing 
and  fonnentation. 

j^o  finrmentation  will  take  place  at  the  fireesing  point,  nor  at  the 
temperature  of  90^,  so  that  at  the  intennediate  degrees  according  to 
qnantity,  gravity,  and  other  circumstances,  are  the  worts  to  be  sent 
tn  the  tBn»^70^  is  the  highest  rage  of  heat>  though  much  higher  has 
been  used  in  cold  situations.     Large  masses  of  worts  are  found,  when 
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feimented  toget]ier»  more  productive  tban  gmall  portions,  and  not  so 
liable  to  be  aiSected  by  change  of  weaUier  ;  neither  is  the  same  por- 
tion of  spirits  to  be  always  got  from  the  same  materials.  Baw  corn 
worts  are  more  likely  to  ma  into  the  acetous  fermentation  than  malt 
worts,  and  the  Hquor  made  firom  diem  is  more  susceptible  of  receiT- 
ing  a  communication  of  flarour  in  rectification  than  that  made  wholly 
from  malt. 

Here  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  define  the  nature  and  properties  of 
fermentation,  so  fiir  as  regards  brewing  and  distillation. 

Chemists  divide  fermentation  into  four  different  heads,  the  «aeefta- 
rine,  the  vinotUy  the  aeetoug,  and  the  putrefacHve.  Starch  is  the 
only  substance  liable  to  the  saccharine  fermentation ;  fiw,  wh^i  it  is 
kept  moist  fi)r  some  time,  it  generates  about  half  its  wdght  of  sugar. 
The  vinous  fermentation  requires  sugar,  water,  and  yeast,  under  a 
certain  temperature. 

The  real  theory  of  the  process  is  accounted  for  by  the  known  ftd, 
that  the  sugar  wKuch  disappears  is  almost  equal  to  the  united  wights 
of  the  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  generated.  The  saccharine  jnioeft 
of  fruits  do  not  require  the  addition  of  yeast,  since  they  contaiDf 
within  themselves,  some  prindples  like  it,  that  cause  the  fermentive 
process : — thus  the  juice  of  tiie  grape,  the  ap^e,  &C.,  ferments 
spontaneously,  but  not  without  the  free  adnussion  of  atmesplierie 
air. 

When  grains,  (as  oats,  malt,  here,  ftc,)  are  intended  to  be  con* 
rerted  into  fermented  liquors,  it  iis  necessary  to  have  a  portion  of 
them  malted  in  order  the  more  readily  to  cause  the  fiurinaceous  parts 
to  be  converted  into  the  saccharine  substance. 

It  was  formerly  thought  essential  to  subject  the  entire  quantity 
intended  to  be  brewed  to  this  process ;  but  experience  has  proved  that 
a  mixture  of  raw  with  malted  grain  will  answer  that  pupose,  and 
convert  the  whole  mass  into  a  saccharine  fluid.  The  farinaceoua  part 
of  grain  merely  nuxed  with  water,  passes  into  a  state  of  acidity,  but 
when  combmed  with  a  portion  of  saccharine  matter,  it  undeigoea  titt 
vinous  fermentation.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  quantity  of  water 
be  not  too  great,  as  in  tiuKt  case  the  acetous  fermentation  wouM 
take  place,  and  if  too  littie  water  be  employed,  the  process  will  be 
dull  and  doubtful.  In  the  vinous  stage,  the  heat  is  moderste, 
seldom  exceeding  that  of  the  human  body ;  in  the  acetous  it  is  much 
higher,  and  in  the  putrefiictive  it  is  still  greater — even  so  high  that 
putrefying  substances  heaped  together  have  been  sememes  known 
to  kindle  into  flame. 
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All  vegetable  sdbstances  which  undergo  spontaneous  fermentation, 
are  more  liable  to  become  acetous,  than  those  fermented  by  yeast. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  of  the  mucilaginous 
and  extractive  matter  not  being  properly  blended  by  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  barm — Whence,  were  it  practicable,  fermenting  without  the 
lud  of  this  important  and  essential  material,  would  be  attended  not 
only  with  great  risk  but  with  certain  loss. 

On  a  trial  instituted  by  the  Crown  against  a  distiller  for  adding 
yeast  to  worts  before  being  collected  in  the  fermenting  wash-back,  by 
which  he  was  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £200,  it  was  endeavoured  to  be 
proved,  that  in  samples  which  had  been  taken  by  two  inspecting  officers, 
and  which  when  distilled,  produced  spirits,  yeast  had  not  been  em- 
ployed, and  that  the  result  was  the  efBect  of  spontaneous  fermentation, 
though  the  samples  so  taken  showed  from  the  commencement,  a  pro- 
gress of  attenuation  from  50^  to  4^  in  a  period  of  three  days. 
Evidence  on  the  part  of  the  distiller  alleged,  that  spoiitaneous  fer* 
menttition  commences  in  from  three  to  five  days;  one  of  the  wit-« 
nesses,  a  practical  distiller,  stated,  that  he  set  two  gallons  of  worts  at 
«  gravity  of  from  46<'  to  47<',  and  a  temperature  of  from  TO''  to  74% 
and  that  they  came  down  in  about  four  days  to  5^  which  was  the 
lowest  of  two  or  three  «icperiment8  of  this  nature,  the  average  being 
from  6^  to  8^.  Another' witness  tried  how  fermentation  would  act 
on  two  gallons  of  pure  malt  wort,  without  barm,  bub>  or  any  fer« 
jnentable  matter,  and  he  found  the  operation  to  commence  in  about 
twenty-four  hours  after,  and  to  continue  attenuating  for  10  or  12 
days,  producing  a  good  spirit.  He  afterwards  tried  four  gallons  of 
worts  from  mixed  grain  at  a  gravity  of  78^  5,  at  a  temperature  of  79^; 
and  procured  about  half-a-pint  of  spirits,  but  the  process  of  attenu- 
jiadon  stopped  at  141bs<.— Had  this  quantity  beenregukrly  fermented 
and  distilled,  it  is  considered  that  it  should  have  yielded  about  two 
quarts  of  spirits,  evidently  shewing  the  defective  natore  of  spon* 
taneous  fermentation.  Another  experiment  was  tried  on  two  gallons 
of  worts  made  from  a  mixture  of  barley,  malt»  oatmeal,  and  wheats 
and  set  at  a  gravity  of  Bl^  and  70"^  temperature ;  these  were  above 
£ve  days  attenuatmg,  stopped  at  a  gravity  of  8^  5,  and  yielded  about 
a  naggin  of  spirits,  besides  a  considerable  portion  of  feints. 

In  opposition  to  these  testimonies,  it  was  urged  on  the  partof  the 
Crown,  by  the  evidence  of  two  Chemists  and  a  Revenue  Inspecting 
X)fficer,  in  support  of  the  correctness  of  the  samples,  that  no  spirits 
whatever  could  be  produced  from  worts  by  spontaneous  f ermentation^ 
as  without  barm,  or  the  addition  of  some  other  fermentive  matter. 
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irorto  wooM  mn  into  tbe  acetoos  fermentation^  and  instead  of  alDobol 
produce  acetic  acid.     One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  those  ChonnstSy 
stated^  that  after  serenty-four  experiments,  he  fonnd  that  in   na 
instance^  worts  without  the  addition  of  fermentire  matter,  Imrm  iu« 
dergone  the  vinous  fermentation^  and  that  worts  ihatharo  been  sub- 
mitted to  spontaneous  fermentation,  produced  nothing  hut  Ytaegmr^ 
as  without  the  addition  of  some  fermentative  material,  sodi  as  yeast»  no 
spirits  could  be  obtained.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  expettmevte  of 
Fourcroy  and  Vanquelin.     Some  experimentalists  have  asserted,  that 
fermentation  may  take  place  without  barm  in  worts  inqprsgnated  widi 
fixed  air ;  and  that  the  operation  is  quicker  or  slower  in  propacSson 
to  the  quantity  of  air  which  the  worts  have  imbibed—perhaps  tUs  is 
caused  by  the  fluid  containing  an  extraordiaary  quantity  of  fixed  air, 
which,  by  some  disposition  of  the  air  itself  to  assume  its  elastie 
state,  may  produce  the  fermentive  process.  The  briskness^  pungency, 
and  pleasing  acidulous  taste  of  all  fermented  liquors,  <fepend  om  the 
quantity  of  fixed  air  which  they  contain.     Shoidd  they  beeome  flat 
Mr  viq>id,  they  may  be  brought  to  their  original  vigour  by  areatoration 
of  the  lost  fisrisl  acid,  which  may  be  efiected  by  various  practkal  ope» 
rations,  as  shevm  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Henry^  an  eminfftnt 
C%emist>  of  Manchester ;  but  tiiis  has  never  been  resorted  t»  by 
either  distillers  or  brewers,     it  is  absurd  to  spedc  of  fermenting  in 
large  concerns  without  barm,  because  time  cannot  be  spared,  and  even 
wore  it  practicable,  tiie  waste  of  property  woidd  be 
Experienoe  has  jHroved  that  fixed  air  is  one  of  the  gveat  ] 
of  ^rmentation,  it  has,  therefore^  become  the  praetiee  t» 
in  dose,  instead  of  open,  vessels,  in  order  to  prevent  the  waste  ef  the 
alcoholic  material,  with  the  escape  of  the  fixed  air,  <ir  carboBie  add 
gas,  by  which  it  is  impregnated.     It  is  thought  that  by  putting  the 
yeast  first  into  the  tun  and  pouring  the  worts  iqmi  it,  a  better  mix* 
ture  of  the  ingredients  and  a  speedier  and  superior  fermentation  wiH 
be  the  consequence,  which  may  be  readily  accompGshed  where  Aeie 
is  a  wort  receiver;  the  same  mass  should  be  allowed  to  fienaent 
without  any  subsequent  addition,  for  new  and  M  worts  never  ams^ 
gamate  to  be  snffieientiy  "productive,  thsmgh  a  contrary  praotioe  hat 
been  sometimes  followed. 

The  law  has  determined  tiiat  no  fermentive  matter  shaft  be  ndded 
to  worts  until  two  hours  afW  being  set,  or  usitfl  the  oflioer  has  ascer- 
tained the  gravity,  so  that  though  fermentive  matter  be  added  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  even  that  of  160^,  nothing  is  efibeted,  as  no 
fermentation  can  take  place  until  the  temperature  be  sedoeed  to  at 
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leMi  90^  ifhax  die  procen  leoones  mgid  and  vloieiil,  and  the 
introdudion  of  Wm  would  be  immediately  disooTered*  In  sucli 
CMeSy  the  nttennation  would  not  be  to  low  as  if  the  ferment  hod  been 
added  when  tiie  liqaor  was  at  a  proper  heat,  say  from  60^  to  80^ : 
neither  woidd  the  produce  be  so  ample,  while  the  distiller  would 
ineyitably  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  penalty ;  so  that  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  cannot  be  defeated  by  any  trick  or  subterfuge  of  this  nature- 
Spontaneous  fermentation  is  so  slow,  uncertain,  and  inefficient  that 
it  eonnot  be  resorted  to  for  any  useful  purpose,  whether  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fraudulent  trader,  or  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the 
legislatare. 

8bme  are  of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  the  leaven,  whether  in- 
Iiersnt,  or  added,  is  not  altered  but  merely  suspended,  when  the  temr 
poratnre  is  too  high,  and  that  in  a  few  days  it  will  resume  its 
original  rigour ;  but  an  eicperienced  gentleman  assures  me  that  the 
eSecta  of  the  barm  ore  destroyed.  Whether  fermentation  be  ex- 
cited at  a  high  or  a  low  degree  of  heat,  leaven  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  eztrisole  the  akohol  horn  the  substances  with  which  it  is 
eombined. 

A  FVrench  Itinerant,  a  few  years  since,  succeeded  in  obtaining  money 
by  teaehang  to  ferment  without  yeast,  and  one  of  his  pupils,  an  Irish 
distiller,  became  a  professor  of  die  some  art,  by  which  he  was  a  c<hi-« 
^deraUe  gainer.  Yet  this  gentlemany  in  the  course  of  his  practice^ 
washeordto  eaedaimonaocountof  the  bad  working  of  his  concern*— 
^  What  am  I  to  do  for  good  barm?  without  it  this  establishment  must 
be  ultimately  ruined !" — a  proof  that  the  pretensions  of  any  person  toi 
dMl  without  yeast  ore  vain  and  futile. 

It  was  usual  to  mix  with  the  wash  when  going  into  the  still,a  quan- 
tity of  soap  in  proportion  to  the  magnitade  of  Uie  charge,  at  the  rate, 
of  one  povnd  to  800  gallons ;  the  mode  of  preparing  the  soap  was  to 
wax  it  in  a  bucket,  with  a  quantity  of  wash  or  warm  water,  that  it 
might  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  state.  Soap  was  employed  from  bong 
found  by  experience  to  be  the  best  corrector  of  the  too  rapid  work- 
ing  of  the  material  in  the  still,  and  operating  as  a  preventive  to  any 
waste  in  getting  the  extract,  and  also  to  keep  the  liquor  from  rising 
into  the  condenser  along  with  the  steam :  under  the  present  act  it  is 
discoBtinued. 

The  first  run  from  the  still  is  called  low  win€$  or  singlings^  and  v^ 
^niaHy  allowed  to  flow  until  about  70^  under  proof  3  it  is  sometimes 
ti^en  off  lower  or  higher  accordiii^  to  the  utensils  or  working  of  thq 
house;  this  first  running  is  termed  the  strong  low- wines.    ^What  runs 
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after  IB  preserved  in  a  separate  vessel  and  called  weak  low  wimes^ 
Tliese  are  redtstiDed,  the  strong  low  wines  first  and  the  weak  after- 
wards. From  both  is  obtained  a  quantity  of  strong  spirits,  and  tlie 
residue  is  termed  feints,  being  the  weak  liquid  after  the  spirits  are 
extracted.  These  feints  are  redistilled  with  the  low  wines  of  the  next 
back. 

•  Spirits  are  made  at  different  strengths ;  some  distillers  strike  them 
off  so  low  as  3^  or  4^  over  proof,  but  the  general  practice  is  to  strike 
them  off  at  a  strength  of  from  12  to  18^  over  proof;  much,  however^ 
depends  on  the  work  and  views  of  the  distiller*  It  is  customary  to 
calculate  that  from  a  given  quantity  of  grain  a  certain  quantity  of 
spirits  can  be  drawn,  the  present  practice  enables  distillers  to  get  firom 
7.^  to  8i7j^  imperial  gallons  of  proof  spirits  from  every  faarr^ 
mashed ;  and  even  sometimes  nine  gallons^  much  depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  grain. 

Distillers  tabulate  their  coppers  and  keivies,  by  wludi  means  they 
are  enabled  to  determine  what  quantity  of  liquor  at  a  given  ten^wra- 
ture  is  necessary  in  mashing  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  aooording  to 
the  gravity  of  the  worts  required.  For  example,  suppose  it  is  in<^ 
tended  to  set  7,000  gallons  at  5144  .at  the  first  masli^  4,000  gallons 
may  be  drawn  off  at  60^ :  now  by  multiplying  4,000  by  60  the  pro*' 
duct  is  24,000.  Again,  by  obtaining  from  a  second  mash  3,000  gal* 
ions  at  40Sthat  in  the  same  manner  of  calculadon  will  afford  120,000^ 
wluch  added  to  the  24,000  makes  360,000;  this  divided  by  7,000  (the 
entire  number  of  gallons  derigned  to  be  set,)  gives  a  gravity  of 
51|§. 

8ome  distillers  draw  all  the  worts  firom  the  kdiveat  the  first  mash- 
ing, particularly  where  the  vessels,  vu;.,  the  mash-ton,  ander^back, 
and  coolers,  are  sufficientiy  capacious.  Where  tiiis  is  not  the  casey 
the  calculations  are  made  in  the  foregoing  manner.  If,  however,  the 
small  worts  in  the  copper  shew  a  gravity  of  any  consideration,  due 
idlowance  must  be  made  in  the  quantity  of  grain  to  be  mai'ihfwi. 
Suppose  it  to  be  at  a  gravity  of  13^  on  an  average,  it  is  easy  to  cal- 
eulate  what  quantity  of  grain  is  to  be  added  to  draw  off  worts  of  tiie 
desired  gravity. 

«  If  the  worts  should  exceed  this  gravity,  less  grun  is  required  to 
bring  the  worts  to  the  standard  ;  and  if  under,  more  grain  must  be 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

To  iOustrate  this  subject,  let  it  be  a  question  to  know  what  fnan- 
tity  of  grun  would  produce  4,400  gallons  of  worts,  at  51^  of  gravity^ 
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allowing  1,500  gaUons  of  small  worts  to  remain  of  the  preyious  brown- 
ing.    The  calculation  will  stand  thus  :— 

4400T 

1 500  I  The  average  quantity  of  liquid  used  for  the  first 

- 1  masMng,  as  stated  on  page  660,  is 

Oj 


48  gals,  per 
barrel. 


5900^ 

For  the  second  mashing  •«••• 20    do. 

■  third  do»       • 50    do. 

,  118  gallons 

Then  5,900  divided  by  118  quotes  50,  the  number  of  barrels  required. 

Suppose  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  distiller's  brewing  period,  he 
lias  worta  in  three  coppers ;  viz. 

No.  1  200  bar at  22^ 

2  200         13^ 

'3  200         4^ 

and  he  wishes  to  use  all  these  worts,  but  no  water  in  addition  ;  and 
he  knows  by  experience  that  his  malt  and  raw  corn  will  yield  116^ 
of  gravity  per  barrel  of  12  stone,  or  1681bs. ;  it  is  required  to  deter-« 
mine  how  many  barrels  of  malt  and  com  are  necessary  to  ensure  a 
wort  of  43^  gravity.     The  operation  is 

200X22  =  4400 
200X13  =  2600 
200x  4  =    800 


As  116° :  1  bar. :  2  7800  :  67,^ 


600  7800=18^ 
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shewing  that  677*^  barrels  of  malt  and  com  are  suffiinent  to  yield  13^ 
the  average  composition  of  the  three  coppers. 

Now  since  the  required  gravity  is        43o 
The  average  gravity,  13® 

The  difference  or  complement  is        30° 
Then,  As  13 :  67^  : :  30  :  155yVT9  the  number  of  barreb  required 
at  30°  gravity ;  hence  arises  the  following  general  rule  for  all  calcula«> 
tions  of  this  nature  ^— 

RtJi«s. 
Find  the  mean  gravity  and  the  adequate  number  of  barreb  of  malt 
and  com  requited  at  the  desired  gravity,  as  in  the  preceding  direc- 
tions :  then  say, — ^As  the  mean  gravity  :  is  to  the  number  of  barrels 
of  malt  ^d  corn  thus  found  : :  so  is  the  complement  or  difference  of 
gravities  to  the  number  of  barrels  of  malt  and  corn  required ;  or 
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thus,— Diride  the  prodnet  of  Ihe  oomplement  of  die  gntYities  and 
number  of  barrek  by  the  mean  gravityy  and  the  result  b  the  barreli 
of  malt  required* 

To  know  what  malt  and  com  would  be  requisite  to  produce  a  wort 
of  50%  allowing  46  barrels  at  13°  to  be  on  luinds  at  commencin^y  and 
the  grain,  on  an  average,  to  poeseu  120°  of  extract  per  barrel  of  12 
stones.     The  calculation  is  as  follows  :— 

46  barrels  at  1S°  produces  46x13=508°  extract,  and  60 — 13=87 ; 
then  46x37=^1702,  which  divided  by  120°  quotes  14^  barrels  or  2 
stones  nearly,  the  quantity  necessary  to  be  brewed  to  produce  the 
complement  required. 

To  brew  and  ferment  at  one  operation  has  lately  been  attenspted, 
by  which  it  is  thought  the  quantity  of  the  spirit  is  augmented  while 
the  quality  is  improved.  The  [Hroeess  is  by  mixing  lOOOtt^s.  of  malt 
finely  ground,  with  3001bs.  of  wheaten  meal ;  then  gradually  adding 
200  gaUons  of  water,  stirring  it  well  all  the  time  till  completelymixed, 
and  afterwards  adding  500  gallons  of  boiling  water,  mixing  the  whole 
quantity  thoroughly.  It  is  then  snflfered  to  stand  for  two  hours  and 
again  mixed,  and  when  cold  about  12  or  13  pounds  of  solid  yeast  are 
added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  ferment  in  a  warm  {^ace  in  a  vessel 
loosely  covered.  This  experiment  may,  in  course  of  time,  lead  to 
beneficial  results,  but  the  certainty  of  success  is  not  founded  on  snii- 
cient  grounds  to  ensure  a  recommendation  of  its  adoption. 

Many  distiUers  use  snper-«arbonate  of  soda,  and  others  alkafis,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  fermentation  and  ooiTecting  addity ;  but 
these  should  not  be  resorted  to  without  great  caution,  as  they  cause 
too  violent  a  working  of  the  back^  loss  in  produce,  and  impart  an 
injurious  flavour.  Some  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  wash,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  oil  from  the  grain  coming  over  with  alcohol,  which»  if  nut 
effseted,  the  taste  and  flavour  of  the  spirits  is  apt  to  be  injured. 

To  make  pure  spirit,  all  required  is,  a  good  wholesome  grain, 
caution  in  brewing,  a  regular  fermentation,  and  attention  to  the  dis- 
liUaiiott.  It  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  every  distiller  to  purdiase 
the  best  description  of  grain,  whether  malted  or  immalted ;  a  dear, 
full,  hard,  and  well  preserved  grain,  free  from  must  or  smell  of  any 
kind,  is  the  best.  All  the  raw  grain  used  in  distilleries  is  kiln-dried 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  mill,  in  which  process  great  care  should  be 
observed,  so  tha)t  it  is  not  too  dry  or  too  crisp,  it  being  suffident  to 
dry  it  to  that  consistence  termed  mill-free^  that  is,  when  it  is  thought 
to  break  freely  in  grinding. 

At  the  dose  of  any  period,  a  dislUler  may  satisfy  himsdf  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  work  by  dividing  the  number  of  gallons  obtained, 
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by  the  nianber  of  biunreb  of  gndn  oomiunedy  and  alioidd  tUa  wA 
flhew  from  7^  to  B*^  of  imperial  proof,  there  miut,  from  the  pre* 
Tioafl  principlefly  appear  to  be  an  error  someivhere,  either  in  conduct- 
ing the  process,  or  from  a  defect  in  the  materials. 

Formerly  it  was  the  practice,  in  order  to  make  spirits  shew  a 
fictitione  strength,  to  add  a  mixture  of  vitriol  and  oil  to  make  it 
stand  what  is  termed  one  to  twoy  but  by  this  auxiliary,  the  flavour 
was  injured ;  besides,,  it  was  common  to  superadd  almond  oil  and 
burned  sugar  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  age :  but  these  subterfi^es 
•are  now  rarely  resorted  to,  nothing  being  employed  to  render  the 
spirit  more  palatable  than  its  own  intrinsic  excellence. 

The  spirit  distilled  from  pure  malt  is  considered  superior  to  that 
made  from  a  mixture  of  malt  and  raw  grain.  To  assign  a  reason  for 
this  would  require  an  analysis  and  detail  of  the  process  of  malting ; 
bat  it  may  be  suiBcient  to  observe,  that  the  eflects  of  the  malting 
process  are  mmilar  to  that  which  the  grain  undergoes  in  the  course  of 
vegetation  when  sown  in  the  earth.  To  illustrate  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  state,  that  by  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  ground,  the  cotyledons 
of  the  seed  are  changed  into  sugar  and  mucilage  before  germination 
Is  completed.  Malting  is  only  the  artificial  method  of  effecting  a 
similar  operation,  taking  care  to  check  the  growth  of  the  grain  by 
kiln-drying,  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  all  the  sugar  that  it  is 
capable  of  evolving.  Barley  contains  starch  and  sugar ;  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  former  is .  converted  into  the  latter  by  the 
malting,  so  that  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  is  in^areased  in 
proportion.  Slidt  distillers,  as  if  aware  of  the  value  of  this  change^ 
almost  always  use  malted  grain.  From  a  want  of  sdentific  know- 
ledge and  proper  utensils,  they  conduct  their  businesa  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  pursued  by  licensed  traders.  In  preparii^  the 
naalt,  the  sacks  of  barley  are  generally  steeped  in  bog-holes  or  other 
places,  where  it  remains  forty-eight  hours,  or  until  comf^etely  satu* 
rated  with  the  water.  They  are  then  drawn  out,  and  drained  for 
ten  or  twelye  hours,  where  it  lies  till  it  begins  to  chip  or  germinate, 
and  is  turned  occasionally,  until  all  appear  alike  germinated.  It  iaalitass 
wards  spread  on  the  floor  by  degrees  till  such  time  as  the  buds  shew 
three  points^  and  kept  at  a  regular  heat  till  the  hud  or  germ  haft 
grown  half  down  the  grain,  at  which  period  of  time  each  of  the 
paiticles  may  be  nearly  seen  through,  or  become  transparent.  At 
this  stage  it  is  spread  thicker  on  the  floor>  and  brought  to  a  heat 
easily  perceptible  to  the  hand ;  then  thrown  into  a  round  heap  and 
suffered  to' remain  in  that  state  for  tWMity-four  hours,  or  longer;  and 
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tins  Is  termed  flie  rH  or  ttitherinff  heap.  '  It  is  then  earned  to  th^e 
kiln  and  dried  by  torf— the  kUn-head  on  wbiok  it  is  dried  is  oorered 
with  rotten  straw,  over  which,  if  convenient,  is  placed  hur-dotk  or 
matting.  The  period  of  drying  a  kiln-head  or  crop,  as  it-  termed,  is 
commonly  fortwenty-fonr  hours,  when  directed  by  a  person  of  experi- 
ence. Whileon  the  kiln,  it  is  carefblly  tamed  by  Uie  hand  so  as 
io  expose  every  partide  to  alike  degree  of heat»  and  to  prqiare  it  for 
grinding.  This  process  consists  merely  in  braising  or  breakings  the 
grain,  bat  not  redudng  it  to  floor.  When  thus  prepared,  it  is  teken 
to  the  still-house,  which  is  generally  a  ho  vdl  or  excavation  near  a  run- 
ning stream,  or  where  there  is  a  full  supply  of  ¥rater«  The  ^luantity 
of  malt  to  be  brewed  is  commonly  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  stcmes. 
After  bdng  braised  or  maihed  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  covered  in  the 
keive,  with  a  lid  or  sadcs,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  three  or  Ivor 
hours.  The  worts  are  then  drawn  o£P  and  cooled  to  a  temperatore 
regulated  by  the  finger,  no  instrument  bttng  used  ibr  that  purpose  ; 
and  commonly  to  the  same  degree  as  that  ^irideh  is  observed  in 
regular  distilknies.  The  worts  are  then  put  into  a  pipe  or  pancheQii» 
with  about  a  gallon  of  barm.  The  worts  soon  begin  to  fennent» 
generally  an  hour  or  two  after  the  barm  is  added ;  they  are  allowed 
to  stand  in  a  state  of  fermeutalion  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
prepared.  These  two  brewings,  after  undergoing  the  fermentiag 
process  for  about  eighteen  hours,  are  considered  fit  for  the  stilly  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  working,  a  brewing  is  made  each  morning. 
The  quantity  of  pure  spirits  drawn  from  these  two  brewings,  usoaDy 
consists  of  223  gallons  of  from  one  to  twoj  or  from  two  to  fioei  or, 
in  other  words,  the  spirit  is  of  that  strength  that  it  wiU  bear  one 
gaUon  to  about  two  of  spirits,  or  two  gallons  of  water  to  Jive  oi 
spirits  to  bring  it  to  proof.  The  usual  strength  at  which  illicit  spiiito 
are  made,  is  from/nir  to  eix  over  proof  on  Sykoses  hydrometer ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  made  at  8  per  cent,  over  proQf ;  and,  in  many  cases,  it 
has  been  sold  at  a  strength  of  80  over  proof. 

.  Illicit  stills  are  generally  made  of  tin  or  copper ;  sometimes  of  a  tin 
body  and  copper  bottom ;  often  a  large,  black,  metal  pot  is  used.  The 
worm  b  either  made  of  copper  or  tin,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
smuggler.  These  stills  range  from  40  to  74  gallons'  content,  one  beiog 
made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  stiU  and  copper.  The  fuel 
employed  in  the  working  of  the  stills  has  no  efiect  on  the  flavour  of  the 
whiskey,  whether  it  be  of  turf,  wood)  or  coal. 

In  making  the  malt,  and  in  the  mode  of  distilling,  the  flavour  is- 
altogether  formed ;  no  machinery  is  employed  in  the  still  to  keep  the 
liquid  from  burning;  and  hence  the empyreumatic  taste  and  smdlare 
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commiuiMWted  to  Ae  K^[aor>  and  alsN>  to  Hie  backing,  m  it  is  daDed, 
of  oaHoeal  an^  kot  Water. 

In  difltiUliig  ihe  wa^li,  the  strong  low-wines  are  separated  from  the 
weak)  the  latter  heing^irown  back  into  the  still  with  the  siooeei&ig^ 
diargeof  waih*;  a  simSiu*  practice  hf  Aiierred  in  making  spirits,  the 
f^ts  being  pnt  into  the  stiH  with  llii^  next  charge  of  low-wines. 
Thns  the  spirits  are  preserved  pnre  and  deto,  nothing  whatever  being 
used  in  the  distillation  biE^  a  small  qnailtity  of  soap  thrown  intotho^' 
stiD  witii  the  pot-ale  to  neutralise,  or  keep  down  the  barm,  (asthe^ 
torm  it,)  whidi  would,  o&erwise,  cause  tiie  run  of  the  low*wiaes  to 
become  coloured  like  the  washi  or  to  get  fonl.  It  is  a  mistaken 
notion  to  suppose  that  soap  is  used  only  by  the  great  distillers,  since  it 
is  considered  an  indispensable  article  by  every  person  who  understands' 
the  mode  of  Working  a  stiH  on  the  old  system.  ^^ 

The  mann&ctnre  of  these  fflicit  stiHs  has  been  long  a  favourite      | 
beverage  in  Ireland,  being  from  malt  without  adulteration,  and  pos^      | 
sessing  a  flavour  which  habit  has  rendered  most  agi*eeeiUe.     llifi^ 
combined  with  the  high  duties  on  legidly-distilled  spirits,  and  the 
want  of  a  ready  market  for  the  disposal  ef  the  grain  of  remote  and 
mountainous  districts,  induced  the  people  to  embark  in  this  illicit' 
traffic  to  an  extent^  which  was  not.  only  injurious  te  the  agri^tttr» 
and  revenue  ef  the  cooniSry,  but  to  the  morals  atad  peaeefidhaUts  o0 
the  community.     To  such  an  eadient  was  it  carriedy  thtft  in  1806y  out 
of  1 1,406,090  jgaUoiis,  (the  computed  oonsuhnption  of  spirits  in  Indian^ 
in  that  year,)  9,800;0b0  gaHons  were  allowed  to  be  the  produce  «f 
iUknt  manuiucturers ;  and  in  1811,  1812,  and  1818,  there  were  no 
less  than  19,067  illicit  distillmes  destroyed  by  the  revenue  tad' 
mHitary.  •  ' 

To  put  down  this  illicit  trade,  various  enactments  were  passed  by 
the  legislature,  among  which  that  of  fining  the  townlands  oil  wMcfe 
any  portiott  of  a  still,  wash,  low  wines,  or  otiier  materials  fW  distOla^ 
tion  were  founds  was  not  the  least  oppressive.  The  annnid  average 
of  fines  levied  Ibr  seveil  years  under  the  act  ibr  the  suppresdon  of 
this  etfl,  amounted  to  J&50^989  for  all  Irehuid^  while  in  one  oiAittty- 
alone  tiie  Mtn  laid  for  1806,  was  £2^620  $  in  t807,  £2,750 ;  and  ktf 
1814,  £18^125.  How  could  it  be  expected  to  be  otherwise^  when  $9 
was  proved  before  ^ke  parlianientary  commissioners,  that  many  metf 
were  found  to  declare  that^  they  had  never  done  a  day's  work  in  tl»eir 
lives  but  at  illiat  distSlation,  and  that  they  knew  nothing  else  by  which 

they  could  gain  subsistence. 

2  X 
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Many  interesting  and  curious  faets  might  be  related  of  the  extra* 
ordinary  oontriyances  of  the  people  to  evade  the  law  and  preTent 
detection,  such  as  the  artful  construction  of  distilleries  on  the  boun- 
daries of  townlandsy  in  the  caverns  of  mountains,  on  islands  in  lakes, 
on  boats  in  rivers  ;  of  carrying  away  and  secreting  revenue  officers 
for  weeks  together  to  prevent  their  giving  testimony,  the  romande 
manner  of  their  treatment  while  in  confinement,  and  the  rarioas 
other  schemes  and  devices  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  gorern- 

I      ment. 

^^  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  instance  of  a  person  who  had 
constructed  a  distillery  so  artfully,  that  it  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
most  expert  officers  of  excise^  though  known  to  have  long  existed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  determined  gentleman  of  this  department 
resolved  to  find  it  out  at  all  hazards,  and,  on  one  moonli^t  nighty 
unaccompanied  by  any  person,  he  followed  a  horse  led  by  a  peasant, 
having  a  sack  across  the  back  of  the  animal,  which,  he  suspected 
contained  materials  for  this  mysterious  manufactory.  When  the 
horse  had  arrived  at  a  certain  place,  the  sack  was  removed 
from  his  back,  and  suddenly  disappeared.  The  officer  made  his 
observations,  returned  to  his  residence,  and  having  procured  mili- 
tary assistance,  repaired  to  the  place  where  the  horse  had  been 
unloaded.  All  was  silent,  the  moon  shone  bright,  the  ground  was 
unmarked  by  any  peculiar  appearance,  and  he  was  almost  inclined, 
(as  well  as  those  who  accompanied  him)  to  think  that  he  laboured 
under  a  ddusion.  Perceiving,  however,  some  brambles  loosely  scat- 
tered about  the  place,  he  proceeded  to  examine  more  minutely,  and 
on  their  removal,  discovered  some  loose  sods,  under  which  was  found 
a  trap  door  leading  to  a  small  cavern,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
complete  distillery  at  full  work,  supplied  by  a  subterraneous  stream, 
and  the  smoke  conveyed  from  it  througH  the  windings  of  a  tube  that 
was  made  to  communicate  with  the  funnel  of  the  chimney  of  the 
distiller's  dwelling-house,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Another  distillery  has  been  known  to  be  worked  on  the  site^  and 
in  conjunction  with  a  lime-kiln,  which,  from  the  kiln  being  oontian- 
ally  in  operation,  kept  the  other  for  years  without  detection.  So 
cunningly  were  some  of  those  still-houses*  situated,  and  so  artfully 
constructed,  that  the  smoke  proceeding  from  them  was  made  to  issue 
as  if  from  burning  heath,  or  sods  of  peat,  ignited  for  manure.  Their 
position  was,  for  the  most  part,  either  on  a  commanding  eminence,  in 
the  centre  of  a  bog,  or  in  a  well-secured  fastness ;  but  always  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  identity  of  townland  or  proprietorship,  while  the 
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portability  and  easy  remorid  of  the  apparatus  rendei*ed  the  discovery 
and  seizure  of  those  stills  difficult  and  hazardous.  On  the  approach 
of  a  stranger,  an  alarm  was  given  either  by  deputing  «  messenger  or 
sounding  a  horn,  while  the  machinery  was  removed,  and  the  potale 
always  destroyed  or  conveyed  into  receptades  underground  prepared 
for  such  exigencies.  Thus  the  still-hunter  was  often  disappointed  of 
his  expected  prize,  the  poor  distiller  put  to  the  loss  of  many  a  brewing, 
and  the  excise  officer  rendered  the  object  of  the  hatred  and  vindictive 
feeling  of  the  unreflecting  peasantry. 

The  subjoined  engraving  represents  a  distillery  of  this  description 
at  full  work,  with  a  party  of  police  approaching  to  seize  it,  while  two 
peasante  may  be  seen  on  the  rocks,  sounding  their  horns  to  alarm  the 
smugglers. 


The  fines  on  to wnlanrls  having  been  abolished,  it  was  found  neces-"^ 
sary  to  adopt  some  other  measure  to  put  down  illicit  distillation— 
recourse  was,  therefore,  1iad  to  a  Revenue  Police,  the  Excise  officers 
having  too  much  other  business  to  attend  to,  and  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  procuring  regular  military  assistance  being  abnost  insur- 
mountable. Accordingly,  a  Revenue  PoHce  was  established  in  1822, 
and  was  gradually  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  exigency  of  the 
service.     In  1826,  this  force  amounted   to  thirty-two   parties;   in 
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Janiitty*  ISSS^  to  fifty-eeven  partieiy  and  in  tlie  present  jmr  to 
seventy  parties— amounting^  indnding  officers  and  men,  to  upwards 
of  1200  persons.  Tliey  were  distributed  through  those  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  illicit  dtstiUation  most  prevailed,  and  though  their 
exertions  have  been  very  great,  yet  they  have  but  partially  sup- 
pressed the  evil. 

Their  sendees  will  be  best  ^preciated  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
detections  made  by  them  in  four  successive  years  : — 

Stills.  Malt  Bush,         Distilleries.     Worts  Galls.  Spirits  seiieiL 

1830...  804 25136 1788 122263 624 

1831...  723 24901 1479 106908 353 

1832...  974 47688 2299 203472 1150 

1833... 1539 71782 3300 320813 6944 

Since  the  re-organisation  of  the  Revenue  Police  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Colonel  Brereton,  and  the  judicious  alterations  made  by 
him,  this  force  has  become  more  effective,  and  will,  no  doubt>  prove 
of  great  benefit  to  the  Revenue. 

Experience  has  proved  that  illicit  distillation  has  always  decreased 
in  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  tiie  duty,  so  that  it  was  almost  anni- 
hilated by  the  reduction  which  took  place  in  1823,  by  causing  a  sub- 
stitution nearly  universal  of  the  legal  for  the  illegal  article.  Difo*- 
ence  of  opinion,  however,  exists  respecting  the  extent  to  which  a 
reduction  of  duty  should  be  made ;  perhaps  the  best  means  to  prevent 
the  evil  under  consideration,  would  be  to  reduce  the  duty  in  propor- 
tion to  the  average  price  of  grain  in  the  provinces,  so  that  the  temp- 
tation to  manufacture  spirits  from  it,  would  be  less  than  the  grain 
itself  would  bring  in  t^e  market.  Such  a  measure  could  scarcely  &il 
of  having,  at  least,  a  powerful  influence,  if  not  of  eflecting  a  total 
suppression  of  the  illegal  practice,  while  it  would  give  the  preponde- 
rance in  favour  of  the  legal  manufacturer. 

Of  the  many  plans  which  have  been  hud  to  obstruet  the  revenue 
'  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  the  following  is  not  the  least 
deserving  of  notice : — On  the  approach  of  the  Assises  in  180d>  wh«i 
many  were  about  to  be  prosecuted  for  iUidtiy  distilling,  an  officer, 
stationed  at  Dunfiinaghy,  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  who  was  to  sup- 
port the  informations,  was  suddenly  seised,  blind-folded,  and  carried 
away  by  a  body  of  men  in  disguise,  and  brought  to  the  island  of 
Arran  on  the  western  coast.  From  thence  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
islands  of  Goal,  Innismay,  &c  where  he  was  closely  confined,  often 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  life,  and  was  even  obUged,  by  way  of 
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humiliation  for  Ub  active  serncesy  to  assiat  in  the  working  of  an  illicit 
atili ;  while,  like  another  Tantalus,  the  cup  of  pleasure  was  held  to  his 
parched  lips,  without  the  liberty  of  gratifying  his  thirsty  desires.    At 
the  end  of  thirteen  days,  when  the  necessity  for  his  confinement  had 
ceased,  he  was  again  blindfolded,  taken  from  tbe  island,  and  sent  a 
eonfflderable  distance  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  the  mask 
was  removed  from  his  face,  and  he  was  allowed  in  the  solitude  of 
night,  to  make  his  way  to  his  disconsolate  family,  who,  all  the  time, 
had  looked  upon  his  re8t4>ra(ion  as  hopeless.     Another  officer,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  was  hurried  from   his  bed,  without  any  covering 
except  his  shirt  and  trousers,  put  into  a  sack,  thrown  across  the  back 
of  a  hmise,  and,  in  this  manner,  was  conducted  to  the  margin  of  a  lake, 
where,  in  bis  own  hearing,  a  consultation  was  held  whether  he  should 
be  drowned  by  tieing  a  stone  to  the  sack  and  committing  it  to  the 
de^j  or  that  he  should  be  put  to  a  more  lingering  and  torturing 
death.     In  this  awful  state  of  suspense  he  was  removed  to  a  monn« 
tainous  part  of  the  country,  where  he  was  subjected  to  every  kind  of 
insnlt  and  privation,  continually  menaced  with  death  in  every  shape 
of  barbarity,  led  out  at  night  as  if  about  to  be  executed,  and  again 
conducted  to  his  solitary  habitation,  antUdpating  a  renewal  of  further 
cruelties.     In  this  state  he  was  retained  for  a  considerable  time,  till 
ihe  Judge  who  presided  at  the  Assiies,  during  the  trial  of  some  per- 
spns  for  illicitly  diitilling,  suspecting  tbe  parties  as  being  accessary  to 
this  outrage,  told  them,  that  if  the  officer  who  had  beeu  taken  away, 
were  not  immediately  liberated,  he  would  pass  such  a  sentence  on  them 
as  would  for  ever  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  commit  such  another 
ofience,  and  gave  them  but  twenty-four  hours  for  his  restoration. 
This  had  the  desired  elFect :  the  unfortunate  man  wasagain  put  into 
a  sack  and  re8t<»ed  to  his  fiimily  in  tile  same  manner  as  that  in  which 
ke  had  been  carried  away. 

Tor  the  vigorous  measures  of  government,  aided  hy  the  gentry  of^ 
the  country,  but  more  to  the  lowering  of  the  duty  and  the  encourage-    \ 
ment  given  to  small  stills,  the  present  decrease  of  fllidt  distillation 
may  be  mainly  attributed ;  and  though  it  still  exists,  its  prevalence  is 
but  cmnparatively  partiaL 

The  legal  distilling  establishments  of  the  country  are,  for  the  most 
part,  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  stills  ranging  from  500  to      ^ 
S0,000  gallons'  contents.      In  Cork,  tiie  establishments  of  Wyse,      - 
Oallaghan,  Morrogh,  Lyons,  O'Keeflfe,  Shee,  and  Daly,  are  of  immense 
magnitude,  while  tiie  concern  of  Murphy,  as  well  as  that  of  Hackett 
at  MiddletOD,  are  littie  inferior*    The  distilkry  of  Ooamel  contains 
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3  math-totu  contaiiiing  52,000  gallons,  and  capable  of  nsing  400 
barrels  of  gram  in  a  day.  Il  hasd  eoolers  containing  25,000  gallotts* 
with  12  wash-backs  holding  167,000  gallons ;  one  wasb-cfaaager  of 
14,700  gallons  ;  2  low  wines'  and  feints'  chargers  6,000  gallons  ;  2 
low-wines'  stills  13,000  gallons,  and  one  wash-still  of  20,400  gallons. 

The  quantity  of  wash  fermented  and  consumed  in  a  period  of  12 
days,  varies  from  158  to  160,000  gallons,  producing  about  19,000 
gallons  of  proof  spirits.  The  charge  for  the  year  ended  5th  January 
1838,  was  384,000  gallons.  This  concern  works  about  nme  months 
in  the  year,  and  gives  daily  employment  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons. 

Brown's  establiBhment  in  Limerick  has  two  stills  for  wash,  con- 
containing  28,000  gallons,  and  two  for  low-wines,  containing  12,000 
gallons.  There  are  eleven  wash-backs,  each  averaging  30,000  gal- 
lons, one  wadi-diarger,  36,600 ;  two  low- wines'  receivers,  4,500 ;  two 
feints'  receivers,  4,500 ;  two  low-wines  and  feints'  chargers,  25,000 ; 
one  under-back,  11,000;  one  bub-tun,  15,000;  one  spirit  receiver, 
3,500  ;  five  spirits'  store-casks,  each  20,000 ;  one  metal  cooler,  in 
three  parts,  100,000 ;  and  one  worts'  receiver  containing  40,320  gal- 
lons. In  a  bonded  warehouse  on  the  premises,  there  are  g^erally 
sorted  from  500  to  800  puncheons  of  spirits.  There  are  also  two  mait- 
houses,  which  work  rix  months  in  the  year,  eadi  of  which  wets  580 
bushels  of  barley  twice  in  the  week.  The  machinery  is  worked  by 
two  steam-engines,  one  of  which  is  of  40  horse  power.  Besides 
3000  tons  of  coal  annually  consumed,  there  are  upwards  of  20,000 
boxes  of  turf  brought  down  the  Shannon  from  a  bog  about  seven 
miles  distant ;  in  the  cutting,  drying,  and  making  up  of  this  turf,  five 
hundred  persons  are  constantly  employed.  The  site  of  the  distillery 
occupies  about  three  acres,  and  the  machinery  and  utensils  are 
estimated  to  have  cost  upwards  of  £200,000.  A  medical  gentle- 
man has  a  salary  for  attendance  on  the  labourers,  to  whom  half  wages 
are  given  in  case  of  their  being  rendered  incapable  of  work,  either 
from  age  or  accident. 

The  distillery  of  Mr.  James  Jameson,  Marrowbone-lane,  DobliB, 
has  four  stills ;  two  for  wash,  containing  27,675  gallons ;  two  for 
low-wines,  13,807;  two  metal  nuish-tuns,  67,776;  nx  coppers, 
83,935 ;  two  under-backs,  9,423 ;  seven  coolers,  88,260  gallons ; 
besides  cooling-pipes  of  great  extent.  There  is  a  wash-charger  hold- 
ing 26,422,  and  an  intermediate  one  containing  17,831  gallons ;  there 
are  ten  fermenting  wash-backs  capable  of  holding  382,098  galkmi. 
One  of  these  alone  holds  51,798 ;  and   three  others  inwards  of 
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46,5O0  gallons  each.  The  two  low-wines'  receiyers  contain  15,395 
^alloiifl ;  two  low-wines'  chargers,  20,705 ;  two  feints'  receivers,  8936 ; 
one  spirit  receiver,  5729 ;  and  three  spirits'  store-casks  containing 
22,902  gallons.  In  a  period  of  four  days,  (the  time  occupied  in  dis- 
tinin^,)  35,000  gallons  of  spirits  are  manufactured,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  tons  of  coals  are  consumed  in  thirteen  days,  the  usual 
time  occupied  in  hrewing  and  distilling.  This  establishment  works 
abont  eighteen  periods  in  the  year,  so  that  630,000  gallons  of  spirits 
are  produced  and  4320  tons  of  coals  are  consumed.  The  machinery 
is  worked  by  two  steam-engines,  one  of  twenty-six,  and  the  other  of 
fourteen  horse  power.  There  are  warehouses  on  the  premises  for 
bonding  spirits,  capable  of  containing  1600  puncheons,  and  the  con- 
eema  occupy  a  space  of  nearly  five  acres  in  extent. 

In  one  of  the  large  concerns  worked  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  the 
capacity  of  the  stills  worked,  are  two  for  the  distillation  of  wash, 
17,456  gallons,  two  for  that  of  low- wines,  9,022  gallons  each ;  be- 
sides these,  there  are  four  coppers  for  brewing,  containing  59,632 
gallons,  with  two  mash-tuns,  holding  9,118  bushels  of  grain.  In 
these  are  usually  mashed  3000  bushels  at  one  brewing. ;  the  under- 
back  contains  8,321  gallons,  and  there  are  four  coolers  that  hold  at  one 
inch  in  depth,  5,893  gallons.  The  tun  for  making  bub,  contains  2,790 
gallons,  and  there  ar^  thirteen  backs  capable  of  reoeiving  432,414  gal- 
lons of  wash  at  a  time.  The  jack-back  contains  2,065  gallons,  the  wash 
charger,  26,938 ;  the  two  low-wines'  receivers,  14,887 ;  the  spirit 
receiver  4,695,  two  feints'  receivers,  9,431 ;  two  low-wines  and  feints' 
chargers  18,695$. three  store-casks  for  spirits  11,902  gallons. .  In  one 
brewing  period  15,290  bushels  of  malted  and  unmalted.com.  are 
mashed,  producing  262,747  gallons  of  wash  at  60^  of  gravity,  which 
is  completed  in  six  working  days ;  and  in  six  succeeding  days,  the 
entire  is  distilled,  producing,  at  an  average  attenuation,  31,150  gals. 
of  proof  spirits,  the  duty  on  which,  at  2«.  4d,  per  gallon,  amounts  to 
£3,634  3f.  4d..  The  coal  consumed  for  the  twelve  days  occupied 
in  brewing  and  distilling  is  200  tons,  and  there  are  30  men  constantly 
onployed  in  the  concern.  The  barm  alone  for  one  period,  stands  the 
proprietor  £360,  while  the  produce  of  the  grains  and  hog-wash  brings 
in  return  £400.  In  one  year  this  establishment  completed  eighteen 
distilling  periods,  turning  out  60,730  gallons  o£  proof  spirits,  and 
yielding  a  revenue  of  £65,415.  Taking  this  as  a  fair  standard,  on 
which  to  found  a  calculation  of  what  may  be  the  expense  attending 
the  mana£tMstnre  of  spirits  in  Ireland,  it  does  not  appear  to  exceed. 
Ss.  6d.  for^every  gallon  distilled. 
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Bushels. 

Allowing      4    for  malt    2184  at  68.  ddparbiidL£682     lOa.  Od. 
4    for  barley  6558       '^     "  ''^     " 

4    for  oats      6558 


4    for  barley  6558  at  8    44  1105     16    44 

at  2     7j  860       1     7| 


The  arerage  coat  for  grain  would  be 

200  tons  of  coals  at  128.  per  ton. 
Carriage,  at  28.  per  do. 
Barm.  ...  ••• 

Total  cost  of  materials 

Deduct  for  hog-wash  and  gruns 

Net  cost  for  materials. 

Add  duty,  at  28.  4d.  per  proof  gaL  ... 


Stands  distiller  for  materials  and  duty.  . . .        6882     114 

Bating  sales,  at  5s.  7d.  per  gallon  25  per 

cent.  O.P.  the  whole  24,920  galls,  at 

that  strength,  or  81,150  at  proof, 

would  bring  ...  ..,      6956     16    8 


2648 

8 

0 

120 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

860 

0 

0 

8148 

8 

0 

400 

0 

0 

S748 

8 

0 

8684 

8 

4 

Balance  to  meet  expenses,  &c.  ...  574    5    4 

On  this  principle  it  is  easy  .to  calculate  what  the  price  of  whiskey 
should  be,  to  make  the  trade  of  a  distiller  an  object  wordiy  of 
ipeculationk 

Few  counlaies  afibrd  better  means  or  facilities  for  conductmg  tins 
business  llian  Ireland,  grain  being  pletttiM,  fuel  dieap,.  water  in 
abundance,  workmen  numerous,  and  eager  for  employnmnt,  with  a 
ready  market  always  to  be  had  for  die  disposal  of  the  oonunoditjr. 
In  estimating  the  qualities  of  grun  for  d|gtiUerie8,'m«Gh  depends  on 
the  soil,  etimate,  and  season;  hence  calculations  founded  on  any 
giren  data,  without  conmderations  of  diis  hind,  might  lead  to  antme- 
ous  results,  the  rela^re  proportions  of  mudlage,  sug^,  glatai,  and 
nutritive,  or  soluble  matter,  var]jf4og  in  different  countries.     The 
grain  of  the  south  of  BurOpe  excds  that  of  the  north,  lowing  to  the 
different  influence  of  heat,  dryness,  and  moisture.    It  must,  there* 
fore,  be  valuable  to  the  distiller,  brewer,  or  exp^rimeiitalisl,  to  be 
presented  with  the  following  tabular  view  of  Ite  ckendeai  wialyas 
of  the  principal  articles  from  which  spirits,  or  olher  lifuori,  are^  or 
may  be,  extracted,   as  given  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  other 
1      eminent  philosophers. 
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Saocba-  Gluten 
or 
Albu- 


Mattorin 
soluble  in 

tion. 


Naxnet  of  Articles. 


Inpcifts 

of 

MeaL 


Soliible  or 
nutritiTe 
matter. 


Mudk«e 
or 

Starch. 


nne 
fiantter 
or  sugar. 


Bariey^  bere  or  bigg 

Miuxe ,, 

Millet  •••«•«• 

Oatfy  or  com  ;.... 

Rice 

Bye , 

yyiient  sown  in 
Autumn .....; 
Do.  in  luring  •«.. 
Beana  (common)  • 
Beans  (kidney)  .«.•. 

Lentdls 

Peas,  (dry)  

Tares  

Beet  (Red) 

Beet  (White)  ... 

Cabbage^ 

Carrot  

Mangold  wnrzel 
Parsnip  .«••.. I.... 
Potato ;.... 


1000 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1000 

100 

100 
1000 


Turnip  (common) 
Turnip  (Swedish) 

Clover  (Red)  

Clover  (White)  .. 

Cow-grass  f 

Lucem 

Ssintfoin 


920 


80 
85 

570 

89 

71 
574 

65 
148 
136 

73 

98 
136 

99 

from  260 

to  200 

42 

64 

39 

32 

39 

23 

39 


790 
82 
75 
59 

84 
61 

77 

70 
426 
67 
39 
501 
36 
14 
13 
41 

3 
13 

9 
200 
|tol55 

7 

9 
31 
29 
30 
18 
28 


70 


22 

121 

119 

24 

95 

119 

90 

20 

to  15 

34 

51 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 


60 


5 

19 

24 

103 

22 

32 

35 

29 

13 

4 

8 


40 
to  30 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 


••• 


3 
5 
2 

4 
6 


The  basis  of  all  spirits  and  vinous  fermentation  is  sugar,  and  no 
intoxicating  beverage  can  be  obtuned  from  any  substance,  which  does 
not  contain  a -portion  of  this  material ;  nor  is  tiiere  any  sobstanoe. 
Which  contains  it,  that  is  not  productive  of  the  slcohoUc  principle  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  either  in  proportion  to  the  saccharine  quantity, 
or  Co  its  combination  with  other  matter.     Chemists  are  divided  as  to 


Cabbages  were  in  common  use  among  the  ancients,  and  Gato  wrote  volumes 
deaeriptlTe  of  their  nature  and  value.  The  Indians  bad  such  veneration  for  cab* 
^Mges  that  they  twote  by  them,  and  were,  in  that  respeot,  as  tnpendtioQa  as  the 
S^yptiansy  who  paid  dirine  honors  to  leeks  and  onions  for  the  great  benefit^  wfaieb 
^«y  «onceiyed,  they  derived  from  them. 
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the  oonstitaeiit  parts  of  sugar;  all,  ho weTer, agree  tliat  it  b  composed 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  bat  no  experiments  haTe  yet  deter- 
mined the  exact  proportion  of  each;  and  a  recent  analysis  has  proved 
that  the  difference  between  the  composition  of  starch  and  that  of  sugar 
is  trifling,  and  that  the  former  principle  is  easily  converted  into  the 
latter  by  natural,  as  well  as  artificial  operations,  and  that  this  ocean 
as  well  in  the  germination  of  seeds  as  in  the  process  of  malting:  -i^ce 
it  is  evident  why  those  fruits,  roots,  and  seeds,  or  grain,  which  oontain 
the  largest  proportion  of  starch,  yield  the  greatest  quantities  of  alcohol 
or  spirits.  The  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  any  grain, 
or  edible  plant,  will  be  found  by  making  a  tincture  of  the  vegetable 
to  be  assayed  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  wluch,  when  saturated  by 
heat,  will  deposit  the  sugar  by  standing  in  a  cool  place. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  alcohol,  (sp.  gr.  .8£5  at 
60^  Fahrenh^t)  in  several  kinds  of  wines  and  other  liquors,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Brande. 


Per  cent,  per  measure. 
Port,  average  of  six  kinds... .23.48 

Do.  highest, ..25.83 

Do.  lowest, .21.40 

Sherry,  average  of  four  kinds  17.92 
Do.  Ughest, .^19.83 

Do.  lowest, ...13.25 

Claret,  average  of  two  kinds  14.42 

Calcavella, .^18.10 

Lisbon 18.94 

Makga, ...17.26 

BuceUas, 18.49 

Red  Madeira 18.40 

Malmsey  Madeira 16.40 

Marsala ...25.87 

Do ^.17J26 

Madeira,  highest, 24.42 

Do.         lowest, 19.34 

Red  Champagne, 11.30 

White     do 12.80 

Burgundy, 11.55 

Do 11.95 

White  Hermitage, 17, 

Red  do 12.32 

Hock 14.87 


Per  cent,  per  meMsare. 

Hock 8.88 

Palm  wine, 4.70 

Vinde  Grave, 12.80 

Frontignac, 12.79 

CotiRoti 12.32 

Rousillon, ...17.26 

Cape  Madeira, ...18.11 

Cape  Muschat,....^ ...18.25 

Constantia, 19..7S 

Tent, ^13.30 

Shiraa, ..15.52 

Syracuse, ...15i^ 

Nice....... ..14.63 

Tokay, 9.88 

Raisin  Wine, .25.77 

Grape  Wine, 18.11 

Currant  Wine, 20.55 

Gooseberry  Wine, 11.84 

Elder  Wine.  Cider  &  Perry,  9.87 

Stout, 6.80 

Ale, ^  8.88 

4d|Brandy, ..53.39 

Rum ...53.68 

Hollands, ...51.60 


From  the  preceding  table,  it  appears  that  port,  maddra,  tnwfri#, 
rauin,  and  currant  wines,  contain  the  greatest  bulk  of  alcohol,  so  that 
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m  person  after  takbg  a  botde  of  tay  of  Aose,  will  hare  swallowed 
nearly  an  half  pint  of  aloohol,  or  almofft  a  pint  of  pore  hrandy,  with- 
out experiencing  those  intoxicating  eiiects,  which  either  alcohol,  or 
brandy,  would  produce  separately.  In  wine,  the  alci^ol  is  so  blended 
with  other  matter  ais  to  present  it  acting  with  such  vigour  on  tiie 
stomach,  until  its  influence  is  changed  by  the  powers  of  digestion, 
and,  by  this  comUnation,  its  activity  on  the  system  is  completely 
modified. 

To  what  intoxication  may  be  attributed,  whether  to  the  aleoliol, 
or  pure  spirits,  incorporating  with  tiie  blood,  or  to  tiie  sympathy  of 
communication  between  the*stomach  and  the  head,  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  ascertained.  But  if  conjecture  be  admitted,  the  most  plausible 
hypothesis  seems  to  be,  that  the  heat  of  the  stomach  acting  on  the  volatile 
principle  of  the  fluid,  causes  it  to  ascend  to  the  brain,  and  to  afiect 
H  through  tiie  medium  of  the  nerves.  A  case  is  recounted  of  a  person 
brought  dead  into  Westminster  Hospital,  after  having  drunk  a  quart 
of  gin  for  a  wager,  within  the  lateral  ventricles  of  whose  brain  a 
quantity  of  clear  fluid  was  found,  strongly  impregnated  with  gin.* 
In  support,  of  a  contrary  hypothesis,  it  is  urged  from  tiie  experiments 
of  Majendie,  that  the  blood  of  a  dog,  which  had  been  made  to 
swallow  some  diluted  alcohol,  exhaled  a  strong  odour  of  tiie  spirit ; 
but  by  what  means  it  makes  its  way  to  tiie  seat  of  reason  may  still 
remain  one  of  those  secrets,  into  which  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  can 
never  penetrate 

Observation  and  experiment  have  recentiy  proved,  that  persons 
accustomed  to  the  drinking  of  ardent  spirits  are  subject  to  spon- 
taneous combustion — a  proof  that  the  blood  must  be  strongly  impreg- 
nated witii  the  alcoholic  principle.  A  case  of  tins  kind  was  lately 
described  in  tiie  New  York  Coisier,  in  the  instance  of  an  dd  man, 
who  had  drunk  a  large  quantity  of  rum.  Having  been  bled,  and  a 
lighted  taper  applied  to  the  blood,  it  burned  blue,  and  continued  to 
Uaae  freely  for  thirty  seconds:  every  toper,  therefore,  should  be 
cautious  of  coming  in  contact  witii  any  ignited  material,  since  he  is 
aa  liable  to  blow  up  as  a  cask  of  French  brandy.  -^ 

The  growing  magnitude  of  distillation  in  Ireland  led,  as  before    J 
remarked,  to  the  passing  of  numberless  acts  of  parliament  for  its 
r^^ation.     Still,  however,  the  ingenuity  of  the  distillers  baffled  the 
provisions  of  any  enactment,  by  which  the  trade  was  governed,  and 

*  Pfaamiacologia  of  Dr.  Paris,  voL  i.  p.  142. 
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they  tnoeeeded  to  nniiggle  to  an  enonnoui  extent.  BesidoB  this  evil, 
priTste  dutilhtion  had  so  foroed  itself  on  the  notioe  of  goverani«it, 
from  its  demoralizing  tendency^  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  direct 
an  inquiry  into  the  laws  which  oontroled  the  operations  of  the  distil- 
lers of  the  United  Kingdom.  Doringthe  course  of  that  inquiry^a  vast 
mass  of  information  was  coQacted»  and  the  respectiye  merits  of  the 
▼arioos  systems  then  in  use  were  compared  and  determined,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  praetibility  of  extending  one  uniform  plan  of  work  to  the 
whole  empire.  After  a  dose  examination,  it  was  considered  that  the 
principle  of  the  law  then  existing  in  Scotland,  (a  law  originally  sug- 
gested by  the  distillers  themselves)  which  was  that  of  charging  the 
duty  aocording  to  the  grarity  of  the  worts,  or  wash,  with  the  use  of 
the  sacxsharometer  for  that  purpose,  was  the  best  calculated  for  obtain- 
ing the  object  in  view.  The  Tidue  of  this  instrument,  as  applied  to 
distilling  purposes,  was  for  a  long  time  known  to  tibe  trade,  and  had 
in  1799,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ^Scotch  officers  of  the  revenue  ; 
but  its  ^yplication  as  a  test,  or  eriteriofi  ft>r  ascertaining  the  gravity 
of  worts  was  not  introduced  till  1816,  when  the  law  in  Soothmd  was 
modified  toemhraoe  all  the  chedu  of  the  English  system,  with  the 
ether  improvements  consequent  on  the  ose  of  the  saecharometer. 
,  The  extension  of  the  Sootcksystem  to  Ire1and,affDrded  the.oppor- 
tnmty  of  revising  the  act,  under  whidi  it  was  conducted;  and  instead 
of  distillers  being  restricted  firom  making  wortskwer  than  60^,  (which 
was  the  case  in  Scotland,)  it  was  thought  expedient  to  'remove  every 
obstacle  of  this  deseription,  and  permit  them  to^  distil  worts  at  any 
gravity  from  30°  to  80°,  to  be  ascertamed  by  fuch  a.  saecharometer 
as  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  mi§^  order. 

While  on  this  subject  it  may  be, proper  to  remark  that  the  saccha- 
roBMter,(£rom  0v»;^«^,#tf^ar,and  ^i}(«r,a  meamr^}  is  a  simple  machine 
invmited  in  1784  by  Mr.  Richardion,  a  brewer  at.HulL 

It  is  usually  cemposedof  bras$,andis  nothing  n>ore  or  lea^  than  as 
its  nanM  imports— *d  measure*  of  ^weetoess,  or  sacdiarine  matter. 
The.form  of,  that  now  used  ins  the  £xcise<d0pai:tmen^  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Bate's  saecharometer,  (from  Wm.  Brettell  Bate,  the  in- 
ventor, ordered  by  the  Treasury  in  1833,  to  hn  used  mstaedof  Allan's 
under  theaet  of  tfau^  4th  Geo.4,  ohu94.)isafao^7^incheslong,con8istiDg 
of  an  elliptical  ball,  or  float,  with  a  flat,  graduated  stem  of  4^  inches 
in  length,  having,  a  small  loop  .at  the.  bottom.  The  divisions  on  the 
scale  are  numbered  downwards  from  1^  to  dO^and  it  is  supplied  with 
^re  weights  fitted  to  the  loop,  and  marjked  970, 1000,  1030,  1000, 
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and  1090 :  the  first  weight  hmng  for  attenuation  below  water,  the 
1000  at  water^and  the  others  ab6Te  water.  Theinstnnnent  is  aeeom- 
panied  with  a  book  of  tables  to  assist  in  the  calcnhition  of  the  gravities, 
and  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  farther  illustration.  It  was 
constructed  to  ascertain  the  sweetness  of  worts,  or  to  compare  their 
weight  with  that  of  equal  qaantities  of  the  water  employed.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  a  hydrometer  calculated  to  shew  the  q>emfie  gra* 
vity  of  wash  instead  of  spirits.  For,  as  spirituons  liquors  are  strong 
in  proportion  to  their  levity,  or  weak  in  proportion  to  their  gravity, 
and  as  the  hydrometer  will  sink  deeper  in  strong  than  in  weak  spirits, 
so  the  saccharometer  will  sink  deeper  in  weak  than  in  strong  worts* 

Respecting  the  history  of  this  instrument,  which  has  become  the 
standard  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  regulator  of  the 
work  of  brewers  and  distillers,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Richard- 
son, previous  to  its  invention,  had  realized  a  considerable  independence 
but  that  after  the  application  of  the  saccharometer,  his  manufocture 
was  less  esteemed,  and  he  lost  that  custom  and  celebrity  by  whidihe 
had  previously  acquired  so  much  :  such  too  frequently  has  been  the 
fate  of  those  by  whom  society  has  been  most  benefited ! 

Traders  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  saccharometer  invented 
by  Mr.  Dicas,  of  Liverpool  ;  it  is  calculated  to  shew  the  gravity  or 
saccharine  matter  in  an  English  ale-barrel  of  36  gallons,  equal  to  44 
gallons'  wine-measiire.  When  a  wort,  therefore,  is  stated  upon  it  to 
be  of  60ibs.,  or  60^  gravity,  the  meaning  is,  that  36  gallons  of  such 
liquid  weighs  its  weight  of  water  and  60Ibs.  more,  so  that  among  dis- 
tillers and  brewers  by  degrees  of  gravity  is  meant  the  excess  of  the 
weight  of  worts  above  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  in.  1000  parts  of 
the  latter  :  hence  the  heavier  the  malt  infusion,  or  worts,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  greater  the  value,  since  it  holds  in  solution  a  greater 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  All  liquids,  as  well  as  most  other 
bodies,  expand  by  heat  and  contract  by  cold,  consequently  worts,  or 
wash,  are  efiected,  less  or  more,  by  the  temperature.  Experiments 
have  shewn  that  a  cubic  foot  of  rain-water  at  a  heat  of  60^,  weighs 
1000  ounces  avoirdupois,  but  when  raised  to  the  temperature  of  100® 
it  increases  its  volume  to  t^t  o^  ^^  b^-  Water,  therefore,  has  been 
caUed  1000,  and  it  is  indifierently  expressed  1000,  or  decimally  1.000 
and  is  used  as  the  standard  of  all  substances,  whether  solid  or  fluid. 
Hence  in  tables  of  specific  gravities,  the  figures  express  how  many 
times  1000  ounces  of  the  different  substances  a  cubic  foot  contains. 

The  following  is  the  specific  gravity  of  most  of  the  various  liquids 
and  other  articles  mentioned  in  this  work : — 
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Acedc  Acid,.., 1.007  Steam, ©SO 

AlcolMlor  )  oommerqial  837  Oxygen,....* 1.044 

Spiritsof  Wine,  J  highly  rect.  829  Sugar,  white, IS06 

Atmospheric  or  common  air  1.000  Vapour  of  Alcohol, JStAOO 

Asote  or  Nitrogen  gas, 969  Vinegar  distilled, I.OIO 

Beer,  pale, «.1.028  Water,  rain ^IMW 

brown, 1.084 distilled, ^IJMO 

Carbonic  Acid  Gasi 1^20 sea, : — 1.026 

Cider, L.OiaWine,  Burgundy,.... -  992 

Honey, 1.450 —  Bourdeaux, 994 

Hydrogen  Gras, 074 Champagne,  white,....  998 

MiHcofCows 1.082 Canary, 1.033 

Mare's, 1.034,' Constance, 1.082 


Ass's, 1.035 Madeira, IJ03S 

Ewe's..! 1.040 Malaga, 1.022 

Goafs 1.034 Port, 997 

Opium, 1.886' Tokay, ..1.054 

As  there  are  1728  cubic  inches  in  a  cubic  foot,  and  277,274  in  an 

1728 
imperialga]lon,.gyy<~=6.2825,  the  gallons  in  a  cubic  foot. 

The  specific  gravity  of  any  fluid  may  be  found  by  weighing  a  cer- 
tain quantity  (a  quart  for  instance)  and  multiplying  the  weight  by  the 
number  of  quarts  in  6.2325  gallons.  It  is  customary,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  and  accuracy,  to  use  a  small  phial  with  a 
narrow  neck,  and  when  completely  filled  with  the  fluid  to  weigh  it  in 
a  scale  that  will  turn  with  the  tenth  or  less  of  a  grain.  Suppose  then 
the  weight  to  be  1490.2  grains  ;  and  as  eJ2325  weigh  1000  ounces, 
say— 6.2825gal. :  lOOOoz.:  Igal.:  160.44oz.=770llgr8.the  weight  of 

a  gallon,  and— — =9712.6grs.  the  weight  of  a  pint :  consequently 

8 

9712  6 

■        '     =6,5176,  by  which  the  weight  of  any  fluid  being  moltipled, 

the  product  will  be  the  weight  of  an  imperial  pint  of  that  fluid,  this 
being  again  multiplied  by  49.86,  the  number  of  pints  in  6,2825  gal- 
lons, the  product  is  the  specific  g^vity. 

To  save  such  calculations  and  the  trouble  attending  them,  instru- 
ments have  been  invented  upon  the  principle  that  bodies  immersed  in 
a  fluid  meet  with  a  resistance  proportioned  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
such  fluid :  hence  their  use  and  importance  in  determining  the  strength 
of  spirituous  liquors. 

To  ascertain  correctly  the  specific  gravity  of  worts,  the  use  of  a 
thermometer  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  determine  what  is  to  be 
added  to  or  taken  from  the  g^eral  standard  of  60^,  at  which  point 
tables  of  specific  gravities  are  usually  calculated. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  spirit  to  be  drawn  from  wort  or  wash> 
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it  WM  presumed  to  be  in  all  cases  directly  according  to  its  attenna- 
iion.  The  work  of  tlie  Scotch  distiUers  proved  that  worts  of  5fi>8. 
gr^Yitj  should  prodnce  one  gallon  of  proof  spirits,  or  in  other  words 
for  every  5^  of  gravity  attenuated  in  every  100  gallons  of  worts,  there 
ought  to  be  one  gallon  of  proof  spirits,  to  which  ane-^fih  might  be 
added  for  a  maximum.  Suppose,  dien,  10,020  gallons  of  worts  are. 
set  at  a  gravity  of  OO^',  and  that  it  b  required  to  know  what  quantity 
of  proof  spirits  should  be  expected  from  them,  on  the  presumption 
that  this  is  a  correct  theory.  Allowing  the  whole  to  be  attenuated, 
so  as  to  show  either  nothing  by  the  instrument,  or  a  gravity  of  dfts 
or  degrees,  the  calculation  will  be : — 

When  attenuated  to  water: — 


60^  gravity  at  commencement 
0''  attenuated. 

60° 


When  3®  is  the  gravity : — 

60^  gravity  at  commencement 
3^  attenuated. 

67^ 


10020.0 
60 

Spirite 
Addf 

Maximum 

10020.0 
57" 

5)  6012.000 

5)  5711,400 

vfganons 

1202.4 
240.48 

1142.28 
228.456 

imam 

1442.88 

1370.736 

Thus  having  the  gravity  of  any  wort  correctly  ascertained  at  the 
outset,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  proof  spirits,  which  ought 
to  be  extracted,  giving  credit  in  all  cases  for  any  unattenuated  matter, 
it  being  presumed  that  no  spirit  can  be  drawn  from  any  unfermented 
liquid.  The  reason  why  the  degrees  of  attenuation  are  placed  as 
decimals  in  the  examples  gpven  above,  is  to  prevent  the  trouble  of 
dividing  by  100  the  number  of  gallons  allowed  in  the  whole  quantity 
for  every  five  degrees  of  attenuation.  The  real  operation  is  simply 
that  of  a  question  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  the  statements  of  which  are, 

As  100 :     60""::     10020 :     6012  and 
As  100:     67^::     10020:     5711.4 

which  severally  divided  by  5  gives  the  respective  quantities  of  qpirits. 
On  the  foregoing  theoretical  and  practical  deductions  was  founded 
Uie  Act  of  4  Creo.  IV.  c.94,  for  the  r^^ulation  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
distilleries.  This  law,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  ISdi 
July,  1823,  pernuts  stills  of  a  capacity  so  low  as  40  gallons  to  be 
licensed,  witlwut  any  restriction  as  to  a  higher  content;  but  for  minute 
particulars  the  act  itself  must  be  consulted.     Here  it  may  be  sufficient 
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to  ttete^  that  there  ai«  tkrea  medee  of  ckvgiiig  the  dvty^  etter  on 
the  wwhtAe  kw^wiiiee,  or  the  sphte,  whiohever  of  Iham  happens  to 
be  highest.     The  brewing  and  dietilliiig^maBt  be  conducted  in  alter- 
nate periods  I  daring  the  ^iroeesa  of  brewing  there  cap  be  no  distilla- 
tion, and  dnring  distillii^  there  can  be  nq  brewing.     Sik  day**  nedce 
most  be  given  before  commencing  or  re-commenciag  hrewingy  and 
a  notice  of  the  gravity  nnder  which  the  trader  intends  to  work  ;  and 
which  may  be  from  dO^  to  80<».     This  gravity  cannot  be  chittged 
until  the  expiration  of  a  month*     If  the  worts  of  a  brewing  are  col- 
lected in  a  receivery  a  declaration  of -the  quantity  and  gnmty  must  be 
delivered  to  the  officer^  who  is  obliged  to  take  an  acconnt  of  them  in 
one  hour  after ;  hot  if  collected  in  the  fermenting-back,  (the  mnning 
of  the  wort  into  which  most  be  finished  in  six  hoars)  thegiavity  most 
be  taken  within  two  hours.  No  fermentable  matter  can  be  added  before 
this  gravity  is  taken.  Should  the  gravity  or  quantity  exceed  the  deda- 
ratton  by  5  ^  cent,  a  penalty  of  £200  is  incurred.  When  the  increase 
exceeds  5  ^  cent,  the  wort  is  deemed  new  and  the  distiller  is  charge- 
able with  the  duty  accordingly.     The  duty  on  the  wash  is  a  percen- 
tage of  one  gallon  for  every  5  degrees  attenuated  ;  on  the  low- 
wineSi  by  a  comparison  of  their  strength  with  that  of  jvoof  spirits 
after  making  an  allowance  of  5  y  cent,  on  the  whole  ;  on  the  spirits 
by  the  produce  of  low-wines  and  feints  calculated  as  proof  spirits- 
Exclusive  of  the  regular  daily  charges  of  any  of  the  diree  modes 
just  mentioned,  whichever  may  be  the  highest,  and  which  are  charged 
at  the  expiration  of  every  distilling  period  a  yearly  account  is  to  be 
made  up  of  all  the  wash  distilled  during  the  term  of  the  license,  at 
the  respective  monthly  gravity  or  gravities  dedared  by  the  distiller, 
reduced  to  proof  spirits.     And  if  that  calculated  quantity  of  spirits 
shall  be  more  than  what  the  distiller  has  already  been  charged  with, 
he  must  then  pay  the  duty  on  the  difierence,  which  amounts,  in  fact, 
to  this,  that  although  he  gets  credit  for  bad  fermentation  in  the 
charge  from  each  back,  yet  it  is  the  declared  gravity  v^ich  is  even- 
tually charged  and  paid  for.  The  ordinary  charge  against  the  dtstiOer 
must  be  nmde  within  six  days  after  every  distilling  period,  and  the 
deficiency  charge  at  the  expiration  of  the  license,  on  the   10th  of 
October,  must  be  returned  within  one  month  after. 

The  officer  is  enjoined  to  keep  a  regpolar  debtor  and  creditor 
ai»»unt  of  the  stock  of  spirits,  and  should  any  occesa  be  £omxA  it  is 
fi>rfeited  to  the  evown,  together  with  the  sum  of  ten  shilliiAiga  for 
every  gallon  of  such  excess — if  there  be  a  deficiency,  there  is  a  for- 
feiture of  ten  shillings  on  every  gallon  so  deficioit,  provided  such 
decrease  shall  not  exceed  three  per  cent. ;  nor  is  this  forfeiture  to  be 
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exacted,  if  the  trader  prove  tlie  deficieney  not  to  have  been  occaaaoned 
by  fraad,  either  practised  or  intended. 

The  liberty  of  warehousing  spirits  withoat  payment  of  daty^  whieh 
the  act  permits,  is  a  great  indulgence  and  aceo«iaiodation,  as  it  gives 
the  trader  the  uiie  of  the  money  till  a  market  offers,  or  till  it  suits  his 
own  convenience.  At  storing,  the  strength  most  be  either  11  or  25 
per  cent,  oyer  proof,. and  the  oiska  cannot  be  of  less  content  than  100 
gallona  each;  but  by  Sec«  IQ  of  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IV.  c  72.,  a 
distiller  is  now  permitted  to  store  casks  so  low  as  20  gallons.  A 
rent  is  reqmred  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  week  for  every  40 
gallons  when  placed  in  warehonses  belonging  to  the  crown  i 
but,  by  a  subsequent  regulation,  traders  have  the  privilege  of  re* 
lieving  themselves  from  this  tent  by  i^toring  the  spirits  on  their 
own  premises,  under  the  look  and  key  of  the  revenue.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  revenue,  were.all  the 
spirits  manufactured  throughout  the  empire,  stored  in  the  warehouses 
of  the  crown  and  delivered  from  thence  for  either  home  or  foreign 
consumption.  By  this  means,  no  spirits  could  leave  the  distillery 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  officer,  unless  by  incurring  a  palpablo 
risk,  which,  it  is  presumed,  no  respectable  trader  would  attempt* 

Spirits  may  be  sent  from  Ireland  to  England,  on  payment  isf  the 
difference  of  duties,  which  is  5s.  2d.  per  gallon  ;  the  duty  in  Ireland 
being  2s.  4d.,  and  in  England  7s.  6d.  With  regard  to  Scotland,  the 
duty  there  is  3s.  4d.,  which  nearly  an;iounts  to  an  interdiction  of  inter- 
course between  Ireland  and  that  country.  In  England,  distillation  may 
be  said  to  be  a  monopoly,  since  it  is  still  confined  to  a  few  capitalists^ 
while  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  it  is  open  to  every  speculadst.  The 
mode  of  charging  the  duty  is,  however,  much  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  being  regulated  by  the  saccharometer  and  hydrometer^ 
nnder  the  survey  of  officers.  The  former  instrument  having  been 
already  described,  it  only  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  latter. 

The  hydrometer,  as  ita  name  imports,  (from  'v^«^^,  water^  and 
^«r(«v,  a  measure)  is  a  test  of  the  density,  or  gravity  of  water. 
This  instrument  is  constructed  on  the  principle  that  all  bodies  weigh 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  g;ravitating  matters  they  contain,  and 
is  merely  a  ready  substitute  for  the.  hydiostatic  balance,to  :which  it  is 
preferred,  on  account  of  the  ease  and  expedition  with  whieh  It  can  be 
used ;  for  this  reason  it  has  been  adopted  by  government  to  ascertain 
^e  strength  of  spirituous  liquors.  To  illustrate  the  general  .prin* 
<^ple,  let  water  be  the  standard  of  comparison,  a  cubic  inch  of  which, 
at  60^  of  Fahrenheit,  weighs  1000  ounces ;  and  sbce,  as  has  been 
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already  stated,  all  bodies  weigh  in  proportion  to  their  particles  of 
giavitating  materials,  and  that  gold  is  more  minate,  simple,  and 
cohesive  than  any  other  body,  if  it  be  adulterated  with  any  other 
metal,  its  specific  gravity,  or  comparative  weight,  must  be  less  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  alloy  with  which  it  may  be  amalgamated. 
The  weight,  therefore,  of  gold  is  a  sure  criterion  of  its  quality,  and 
by  experience  the  purity,  orimpurity  of  substaBces,  whether  solid  or 
fluid,  may  be  obtained*     Besides,  when  it  is  said  that  the  spedfic 
gravity  of  proof  spirits  is  923,  the  meaning  is,  that  a  cubic  foot  of 
the  liquor  will  weigh  exactly  923  ounces  ;  and  if  the  specific  gravity 
of  alcohol  be  reckoned  as  825,  it  implies  that  a  cubic  foot  of  alcohol 
will  weigh  -825  ounces,  avoirdupois.     The  relation  which  all  other 
spirits  has  to  this  standard,  or  proof,  is  expressed  by  saying  that  they 
are  so  much  abovcy  or  under  proof;  so  when  it  is  said,  that  a  spirit  is 
25  per  cent,  above  proof,  it  implies  that  100  gallons  of  it  will  admit 
of  25  gallons  to  reduce  it  to  the  strength  of  proof ;  and  if  it  be  25 
per  cent,  under  proof,  it  ist^onsidered  to  contain  25  gallons  of  water 
more  than  is  contained  in  100  gallons  of  proof  spirits :  in  other  words, 
proof  spirits  are  a  mixture  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and  alcohoL 
Hence  a  table  might  be  easily  formed  to  shew  what  quantity  of  water, 
or  spirits,  should  he  added  to  Any  given  portion  of  spirits  to  render  it 
true  proof.    From  this  explanation,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  csdcnlations 
made  from  any  instrument  are  simple  and  easy  of  comprehoision ; 
but,  for  the  practical  application,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  instruc- 
tions accompanying  the  instrument,  and  explanatory  of  the  tables 
and  sliding-Fule  constructed  for  computing  the  strength  of  spirits  at 
different  temperatures. 

The  following  general  rule  may  be  adopted  for  calculating  the 
strength  of  spirits,  whether  above  or  below  proof,  vis. :— To  reduce 
the  strength  to  hydrometer  proof,  divide  the  quantity  by  its  degrees 
of  strength,  whether  over  or  under  hydrometer  proof.  When  over 
proof,  add  the  quotient  to  the  quantity  ;  if  under  proof,  subtract  it 
therefrom,  which  ^ives  the  quantity  at  hydrometer  proof. 

A  simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  specific  ^ravit^f^  and  conse* 
quent  commercial  value  of  uEtiier,  Spirits,  Sulphuric,  and  other 
acids,  &C.,  was  recommended .  for  twenty-five  years  by  Sir  James 
Murray,  M.  D.  of  Dublm,  part  of  whose  plan  has  been  since  adopted 
by  Mr.  Gilpin.  I  subjoin  a  representation  of  it  which  was  given 
to  me  by  Sir  James,  in  1823,  when  my  former  work  was  in 
the  press. 
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The  adoption  of  this  principle  would  be  important  to  country 
purchaBers,  who  are  often  imposed  upon  yrlien  forcing  and  deleterious 
ingredients  are  mixed  in  spirits,  to  make  them  produce  a  heady  or 
appear  strong.  An  economijcal  hydrometer  can  thus  be  furnished, 
which,  avoiding  thermometric  calculations,  may  be  understood,  and 
used  by  any  person. 

By  this  plan,  the  spirit  to  be  examined  is  brought  to  the  one  con- 
stant and  uniform  temperature  for  experiment ;  this  is  easily  effected 
by  placing  a  bottle  of  the  liquor,  during  a  few  minutes,  in  a  basin  of 
tepid  water.  To  those  who  are  not  supplied  with  a  thermometer,  a 
simple  one  can  be  supplied  by  atf  artist  at  a  trifling  expense,  having 
a  single  mark  engraved  on  it,  say  at  65^,  to  which  every  sample  of 
spirit  can  be  readily  brought,  and  examined  in  a  room  of  nearly  the 
same  temperature. 

Sir  James  Murray  has  observed  that  where  the  balance  is  accurate 
and  the  stem,  or  tube,  of  the  flask  is  small,  a  difference  of  a  half,  or 
even  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  will  be  apparent  on  the  scale  engraved  on 
its  neck.  Half  a  pint,  or  a  pint,  has  been  the  usual  quantity  tried. 
The  vessel  is  a  light,  thin  flask,  attached  to  the  end  of  a  beam  by  a 
small  ring  of  brass,  fixed  round  the  part  of  the  stem  at  P,  and 
engraved  proof. 

A  is  the  flask,  or  regulator,  having  the  degrees  of  the  scale  cut  on 
its  neck.  B  denotes  the  weight  attached  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
beam,  and  filed,  or  ground  down,  until  it  exactly  counterpoises  the 
iask  containing  real  proof  marked  P. 


Now,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  sample  for  trial  be  stronger  than  retU 
proofs  by  which  the  instrument  was  first  adjusted,  it  will  consequenUy 
be  lighter,  and  in  order  to  counterpoise  the  weight  B,  more  of  the 
liquor  must  be  added  until  the  scale  is  balanced.  The  height  at 
which  the  liquor  stands  in  the  stem  is  then  to  be  noted,  and  every 
line,  or  mark,  tells  the  number  of  degrees,  above  proof,  that  the  spirit 
amounts  to. 

If,  however,  the  sample  be  weaker  than  true  proof,  in  that  ease 
less  bulk  will  make  the  same  weight,  and  every  degree  under  the 
proof-markf  P,  shews  the  result  as  so  many  degrees  underproof.  By 
these  means,  therefore,  the  different  liquors  are  tested  by  a  single 
weight,  and  the  inconvenience  and  trouble  of  using  a  variety  are 
rendered  unnecessary. 

Sir  James  Murray  also  recommended  another  method  on  the  same 
principle  which  is  very  simple,  (Fig.  2.) 

Fig.  2.  Fig.  S. 


An  accurate  lever,  or  steel-yard,  is  furnished  with  a  solid  glass 
weight,  B,  at  one  end,  say  20  or  30  ounces'  weight ;  this  is  filed,  or 
ground  away  until  it  counterpoises  a  fiask  A,  of  friie/^roof  spirit  at 

G5^y  accurately  and  completely  filled  up  to  a  ground  stopper ^this 

flask  is  suspended  by  a  wire,  ring,  or  hook,   in  a  notch  cut  in  the 
beam  at  C,  which  is  there  marked  proof. 

Now,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  same  fiask  be  filled  with  weaker  spirits  at 
65°,  it  will  weigh  more,  and  it  must  then  be  moved  forward  by  the 
ring,  or  wire,  on  the  arm  of  the  steel-yard,  or  lever,  until  it  is  poised ; 
and  the  number  at  which  this  occurs  denotes  the  degrees  of  strength, 
below-proof  But  if  the  sample  be  stronger  than  true  proof,  then 
the  same  vessel  will  not  hold  a  similar  weight,  and  the  ring  and  flask 
must  be  drawn  nearer  to  the  extremity  of  the  lever ;  and  the  line 
where  it  balances,  indicates  the  degree,  above  proof  witbout  the  slight- 
est trouble  or  inconvenience. 

This,  therefore,  is  very  superior  to  the  thousand  grain  bottle, 
because  tio  weights,  nor  further  calculations,  are  requisite.  Thei^raee 
small  deductions  or  additions  of  Dicas  and  others  are  avoided,  so  that  a 
common  poi-ter  can,  in  a  moment,  use  the  proposed  instrument. 
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8ir  James  Murray  has  found  that  proper  glass  fods'termuiating  in 
solid  glass  baUs  for  weights^  are  the  most  suitable  beams,  or  levers. 
When  well  poised  on  glass  balls  or  pivots,  they  are  neat  and  accu- 
rate, and  are  not  Kable  to  vary,  like  metallic  substances,  from  damp, 
friction,  or  oxydatkm. 

The  lliennometer,  (Fig.  3.)  having  only  a  single  line,  or  degree, 
(65)  is  cheap,  simple,  and  effectual. 

Of  hydrometers  there  are  various  sorts  made  of  different  materials, 
but  Dr.  Blagden  is  of  opmon  that  those  made  of  glass  are  the  most 
accurate.  Glass  hydrometers  are  so  subject  to  accidents,  that  metal 
ones  have  been  preferred.  Sykee's  instrument  is  the  one  in  general 
use,  and  was  adopted  by  the  act  of  56  Geo.  III.  chap.  140,  and  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  the  56th  Geo.  III.  chap.  28.  This  hydrom- 
eter consists  of  a  hollow  ball  one  inch  and  an  half  in  diameter,  having 
a  flat  stem  3.  4  inches  long,  divided  on  both  sides  into  ten  equal  parts, 
and  each  division  is  subdivided  into  five  equal  parts.  At  the  other 
end  is  a  small  conical  stem  1. 13  inches  in  length,  having  a  pear- 
shaped  bulb  at  its  extremity.  The  whole  instrument,  which  is  made 
of  brass,  is  6.  7  inches  long,  and  is  accompanied  with  nine  circular 
weights,  numbered  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  and  an  ad- 
ditional one  of  a  solid  rectang^ular  form,  with  a  notch  in  each  to  fit 
them  to  the  stem.  The  square  weight  is  nuide  for  the  summit,  and 
the  others  for  the  conical  part  at  the  under  portion  of  the  ball.  By 
the  separate  application  of  these  weights  in  succession,  the  range  of 
strength  between  pure  water  and  alcohol  is  determined^  Each  weight 
is  equivalent  to  ten  principal  divisions.  The  weight  numbered  60 
indicates  proof  at  the  temperature  of  5P  of  Fahrenheit;  and  by 
the  addition  of  the  square  on  the  top,  it  sinks  it  to  the  same  point  in 
distilled  water  of  the  same  temperature.  This  square  weight  being 
just  one-twelfth  part  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  whole  hydrometer, 
together  with  its  bottom  weight,  marked  60,  causes  the  scale  to  shew 
the  difference  between  water  and  proof  spirit,  which,  the  act  of  par- 
liament states,  must  weigh  iy  of  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water. 
Before  the  invention  of  this  instrument,  much  fraud  was  practised  on 
the  public,  as  there  was  no  accurate  method  of  enabling  purchasers  of 
spirits  to  detect  the  deceptions  of  unfiur  dealers. 

The  following  anecdote,  being  in  point,  is  worthy  of  preservation : 

A  shopkeeper  at  Canton,  sohl  to  the  purser  of  a  ship,  a  quantity 
of  distilled  spirits  according  to  a  sample  shewn ;  but,  not  standing  in 
awe  of  conscience,  he,  afterwards,  in  the  privacy  of  his  storehouse, 
added  a  certain  quantity  of  water  to  each  cask.  The  spirit  having 
been  delivered  on  board,  and  tried  by  the  hydrometer,  was  discovered 
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to  be  wtnting  in  ttrength.  When  the  vender  was  charged  with  the 
intended  frand,  he»  at  firsts  denied  it,  for  he  knew  of  no  hunum 
means  which  could  have  effected  the  discovery;  bnt,  on  the  exact;* 
quantity  of  spirits^  which  had  been  missed,  being  specified,  a  super- 
stitious dread  seized  him,  and  having  confessed  his  roguery,  he  made 
amends.  On  the  instrument  of  his  detection  being  afiterwards  shewn 
to  him,  he  offered  any  price  for  what  he  foresaw  might  be  turned  to 
great  account  in  his  trade. 

Having  described  the  hydrometer,  it  remains  only  to  remark  thsut 
in  order  to  ascertain  exactly,  the  quantity  of  pure  alcohol  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  mixture  of  that  material,  M.  Gay  Lussac  has  constructed 
an  akohometer.  The  scale  is  divided  into  100  degrees;  each  of 
these  degrees  indicates  the  proportion  of  pure  alcohol  contained  in 
100  parts  of  mixture.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  instrument  indi- 
cates 25^,  it  signifies  that  100  parts  of  the  liquor  submitted  to  proof, 
contain  25  of  pure  alchohol,  and  75  of  water — ^pure  alcohol  indicates 
100.  Pure  alcohol  cannot  be  frozen  though  rectified  spirits  may,  by 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  sulphurous  acid*  According  to  Saussure, 
alcohol  consists  of — 

Carbon  ...         52. 17 

Oxygen  ...         84. 79 

Hydrogen        ...         13.04 
being,  as  already  observed,  the  constituent  principles  of  sugar. 

Although  the  standard  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  is  rated  at  .825, 
yet  experimentalists  have  obtained  it  so  low  as  .791,  and  at  the 
intermediate  degrees  of  .817,  .809,  .804,  .799,  .797,  and  .796.  Alco- 
hol is  colourless,  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  highly  pungent  taste  ; 
it  is  very  infiamniable,  burning  with  a  blue  flame  without  smoke : 
during  its  combustion,  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed,  the 
quantity  of  the  water  exceeding  that  of  the  alcohol  consumed.  It 
combines  with  water  in  every  ratio,  and  their  union  is  accomplished 
with  a  considerable  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  bulk  of  the  liquor  is 
less  than  that  of  the  two  before  their  admixture.  The  highest  rectifi- 
cation of  this  spirit  is  called  absolute  alcohol,  from  ito  being  con- 
sidered absolutely  free  from  water ;  it  is  so  very  volatile  that  even  at 
the  density  of  820,  it  will  boil  at  the  temperature  of  176°  Fahren- 
heit, the  barometrical  pressure  being  30  inches.  It  produces  con- 
siderable cold  during  its  evaporation;  in  it  many  of  the  vegetable 
principles  and  essential  oils  are  soluble;  it  is  the  only  solvent  of  the 
vegetable  alkali,  and  is  of  the  utmost  utility  in  the  Materia  Medica. 
Among  the  various  matters  from  which  alcohol  can  be  extracted, 
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potatoes*  hare  been  brought  through  chemical  analysis  to  yield  ton- 
siderable  quantities,^ — In  conducting  the  process  for  thatpurpose» 
both  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  first  object  is  to  obtain  the 
g^reatest  quantity  of  starch  the  potato  is  o^ble  of  a£Pording.  This 
is  effected  by  bruising  the  potatoes  to  'a  pulp,  then  separating  the 
starch  from  the  dregs  by  means  of  a  hair«sieve,  and  submitting  the 
result  to  the  usual  process  of  fermentation.  The  preparation  of 
starch  obtained  from  good  potatoes  by  French  experimentalists,  has 
been  upwards  of  14  cwt.  of  wet  starch  from  49  cwt.  of  potatoes ; 
but  the  conunon  result  is  from  18  to  20  per  cent,  of  dry,  or  from  27 
to  30  of  wet  8tarch%  For  a  charge  of  242  gallons  imperial  measure, 
from  176  to  187  lbs.  of  wet  starch,  or  two-thirds  of  the  same  amount 
dry,  are  taken,  thrown  into  a  vat,  and  mixed  with  44  gallons,  or 
nearly  half  the  weight  of  water.  The  mixture  is  then  carefully 
stirred  with  rakes  lest  the  starch  should  settle  at  the  bottom ;  and  in 
this  state,  from  110  to  132  gallons  of  boiling  water  are  gradually 
added.  The  whole  soon  becomes  thick,  and  is  conrerted  into  a  paste, 
or  jelly.  At  first,  it  has  a  milky  appearance,  and  shortly  after 
becomes  transparent,  at  which  period  it  is  in  a  proper  state  for  un« 
dergoing  the  saccharine  change.  From  44  to  551bs.  of  malt,  the  finer 
grained  the  better,  previously  sofiened  by  steeping  in  water  are  then 
added;  ten  minutes  alter  which  the  material  is  immediately  liquified, 
and  in  this  state  it  is  suffered  to  remain  for  three  or  four  hours,  dur- 
ing which  it  acquires  a  sensibly  saccharine  taste<  To  prepare  it  for 
fermentation,  it  requires  a  further  mixture  of  water  to  make  it  up  to 
about  242  gallons.  To  put  this  quantity  into  fermentation,. neady 
two  quarts  of  good  barm  are  considered  sufficients 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  spirits  from  potatoes  is  : — Strew  ov 
spread  over  the  bottom  of  a  ketve  on  which  are  thrown  the  bruised 
potatoes,  say  88dtt»8.  as  they  come  from  the  grating  machine,  where 
they  remain  from  a  quarter  to  about  half  an  hour  to  drain*  Two 
workmen  then  commence  stirring  them  witii  rakes  in  from  88  to  110 
gallons  of  boiling  water.  The  mixture  soon  assumes  a  jelly-like 
appearance ;  55tt>8.  of  finely-ground  malt  judiciously  soaked  are  then 
added,  and  after  being  well  agitated  it  is  left  at  rest  for  three  or  four 
hours.  All  the  liquor  wbich  filters  through  the.  bottom  during  the 
time,  is  drawn  off  by  a  cock  and  conducted  to  the  fermenting  tun* 
The  mass  is  allowed  to.  remain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and 

*  Tfaii  valuable  root  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Virginia  (North  America),  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  known,  at  a  very  early  period, 
m  Tueunuui,  a  province  of  Paraguay,  where  potatoes  arc  termed  camoies^  andcom<L 
moniy  gvow  to  the  sise  of  seven  pounds  and  upwards. 
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tk«  liquor  i»  ^bmwn  off  «•  before.  A  teoond  <jpiuitity  of  water  ie  then 
added,  amounting  to  about  44  galloBB,  the  wbole  ie  elfirred,  left  to 
drain,  and  the  liquid  thus  obtuned^ie  also  sent  to  the  fermenting  ton. 
This  treatment  cook  the  liquid  oon8iderably,lNit  to  cool  and  exhaust 
the  pulp  of  all  the  fermentable  matter,  whidi  it  may  etill  contain,  from 
44  to  66  gallons  of  cold  water  are  thrown  orer  it,  which  on  drainuig 
tiwough  is  received  into  die  fermenting  vat  with  the  Mquid  extracts.  By 
this  time  the  pulp  on  the  Mae  bottom  is  nearly  exhaosted,bot  retains 
almost  three-fourdis  of  a  liquid  charged  with  fermentable  matter^ 
which  may  be  used  to  feed  cattle,  or  may  undergo  another  draining. 
In  the  routine  of  these  operations  the  fermentable  liquid  is  gradually 
cooled,  till,  at  the  end  of  the  processi  it  acquires  a  temperature  rery 
suitable  to  the  commencement  of  fermentation  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.035. 

To  convert  the  starch  of  potatoes  into  a  sirup,  or  saccharine  con- 
sistence, is  the  first  consideration  in  preparing  k  for  distillation. 
Kirchoff,  a  Russian  chemist,  discovered,  in  1811,  that  sidphuric  acid 
best  effected  this  important  purpose,  by  diffusing  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  starch  through  water  rendered  pungaat  by  a  suitable  propoftion 
of  the  acid.  The  mixture  is  then  boiled  for  86  hours,  stirring  it 
carefully  during  the  first  hour,  to  prevent  its  settling  at  the  bottom. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  becomes  almost  entirely  fluid,  and 
only  requires  stirring  at  intervals  ;  accordingly,  as  the  water  evapo- 
rates, it  ought  to  be  replaoed.  When  the  liquid  is  sufficiently  boiled, 
pulverized  chalk  is  added  to  saturate  the  sulphuric  acid ;  after  cooling 
and  settling,  it  possesses  a  sweet  agreeable  taste :  being  clarified  and 
having  evi^orated  to  the  oonsist^ice  of  sirup,  it  acquires  an  intense 
saccharine  flavour  and  yields,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  sugar.  In  this 
piocess,  Kirchoff  employed  common  starch,  and  after  his  experiments 
became  public,  many  chemists  were  engi^i^ed  in  varjring  and  improv- 
ing the  discovery.  Lampadins  substituted  the  starch  of  potatoes 
for  that  of  wheat,  and  altered  the  process  of  Kirchoff  in  other  respects, 
for,  instead  oi  a  vessel  of  metal,  he  used  one  of  wood  heated  by  steam 
from  an  adjoining  boiler,  and  conveyed  through  pipes  descending 
perpendicularly  to  the  mixture  at  tlie  bottonu  Sir  George  Tutfaill 
put  mto  an  earthen  vessel  a  pound  and  a  half  of  potato  starch,  a 
quarts  of  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  six  pints  of  <Ustilled  water 
at  a  boiling  heat.  These  he  kept  stirring  for  thirty-eight  hours, 
adding  a  supply  of  fresh  water  to  keep  the  mixture  in  a  degi*ee  of 
uniform  fluidity.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  became 
sweet,  and  increased  in  saccharine  quality  during  the  remainder  of 
theprocess.  When  it  had  boiled  for  tliirty-four  hours  an  ounceof  finely 
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piilyerized  charooid  wa$  infdsed,  and,  in  two  faoim  more,  some  fmh 
lime  was  thrown  in  to  saturate  the  acid,  and  the  boiling  was  continued 
lor  half  an  hour  longer.  The  liquor  was  then  strained  through  calico, 
and  the  residauns,  coiasisling  of  charcoal  and  sulpfaate  of  lime,  after 
repeated  washings  ,by  warm  water,  was  dried,  and  weighed  seven- 
dghtihs  of  an  ounce.  The  dear  fluid  having  settled  to  the  condstence 
of  sirap,  was,  in  eight  days,  converted  into  a  crystaliine  substance 
like  common  brown  sugar,  with  a  mixture  of  treacle.  This  saccha- 
rine matter  weighed  one  pound  and  a- quarter,  and  its  qualities  Were 
considered  as  intermediate  between  tliose  of  cane  and  simp.  Profes- 
sor De  la  Rive  of  Geneva,  and  M.  Theodore  De  Saosaure,  by  a  further 
inves^igatien  •f  .these  results,  found  that  during  this  process  no  gas  is 
evolved,  that  the  conversion  proceeds  equally  well  in  dose  vessels, 
and  that  no  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed.  Whence  it 
is  £gdr  to  condude,  that  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  is  nothing 
moce  than  its  combination  with  water  in  its  solid  state,  or  rather  with 
its  elements.  M.  BraconncM;  has  recently  extended  still  further  oar 
▼lews  concerning  the  artificial  production  of  sugar  and  gum*  He 
found  that  weU-dried  elm-dustrshreds  of  linen,  &c.  when  treated  with 
sulphuric' add  (sp.  gr.  1.827)  and  afterwards  diluted  with  watepr^  and 
the  add  saturated  with  lime,  yielded,  by  evaporalion,  a  glutinous 
inatter,  which  was  convertible  into  a  crystallised  sugar,  by  further 
boiling  with  ^uted  sulphuric  add  at  30°  or  40°.  Nothing  can  more 
aatis&ctorilyiUnstrato  tbe  facility  with  which  one  proximate  principle 
is  convertaUe  into  another ;  and  strange  as  th6  statement  may  appear 
to  persons  not  familiar  with  chemical  speculations,  it  is  neverthdess 
indisputably  true  that  a  pound  wdght  of  rags  can  be  easily  converted 
into  a  pound  weight  of  sugar,*  and  be  distilled  into  spirits. 

Such  was  the  jorigin  of  the  art  which  has  been  so  successfully 
applied  to  France  in  the  manu&cture  of  spirits  from  potatoes  i  and  it 
bas  rendered  the  saccharizing  of  starch  by  sulphuric  add,  a  simple  and 
practicable  branch  of  manufacture. 

M.  Zeiae  has  stated,  that  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  ccU^um 
(oxymuriate  of  lime)  moistened  with  water,  added  to  the  wash  made 
from  potatoes  or  grain,  (the  liquid  bdng  allowed  to  subdde  before  it 
is  distilled)  nuikes  the  spirit  produced  more  like  brandy.  It  is  freed, 
he  says,  from  the  peculiar  taste  of  all  corn-spirits,  and  is  considered 
as  good  as  the  brandy  made  from  wine.  The  chloride  must  be  of  the 
beet  quality,  and  to  determine  the  quantity  necessary  to  be  used,  a 

*  Paris*s  Elements  of  Medical  Chemistry,  p.  195. 
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Uttle  of  ihe  wash  should  be  first  tried  with  it  as  a  test  of  the  pro- 
portion requisite. 

M.  DubmniBut,  a  Frendi  chemist,  in  his  Art  of  DistiDatioDy  (pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1824,)  has  giren  the  results  of  various  ezperiments 
made  by  him  in  the  saccharising  and  distilling  of  potato  starch.  From 
4  gallons,  3^  pints,  to  5|  gallons  imperial  measure  of  spirits  at  1^^ 
(935  sp.  gr.)  was  the  ordinary  quantity  obtained  from  110ft«.of  atardi 
sacchariaed  by  sulphuric  arid  ;  but  it  is  thought  that  this  eould  be 
conriderably  increased  by  various  means,  particularly  by  diluting  and 
cooling  the  worts  rapidly,  as  delay  in  this  stage  of  the  process  tends 
to  diminish  the  alcoholic  principle. 

When  22 libs,  of  starch  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid,  13  iV  gallons  of  spirits  of  935  degrees  sperific  gravity  are  obtained. 
But  rince  it  is  known  that  starch  acted  on  by  sulphuric  arid,  produces 
an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  and  that  sugar  in  fermentation  g^ves  neariy 
half  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid-gas,  and  the  other  half  of  pure 
alcohol,  it  is  evident  that  this  quantity  is  ftr  off  the  actual  qunntity 
that  ought  to  be  produced;  and  after  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  chemist, 
what  has  been  accomplished  only  proves  that  there  is  yet  mndi  to  be 
done  to  perfect  the  process  of  transforming  starch  into  alcohol. 

In  Sweden,  an  improvement  in  the  distillation  of  brandy  from 
potatoes  has  been  lately  introduced  by  M.  Siemen  of  Pyrmont,  who 
was  invited  to  Stockholm  by  the  government  at  the  instance  of  M. 
Benelius.  The  Danish  monarch  also  induced  him  to  visit  Copenha- 
gen, to  communicate  his  plan  of  operations  to  Professor  Oersted,  who 
gave  it  his  unqualified  approbation. 

The  potatoes  are  heated  by  steam  at  high  pressure  above  the  tem- 
perature of  212%  and  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp  by  the  rotatory  motion 
of  an  iron  cross  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  they  are  steamed.  The 
pulp  is  then  diluted  with  hot  water  and  a  little  caustic  potash.  One 
pound  of  potash  is  sufficient  for  three  or  four  tons  of  potatoes.  The 
effect  of  high  steam  heat  is  to  render  the  pulp  extremely  miadble 
with  the  alkaline  water,  so  that  every  thing,  except  the  skins,  readily 
passes  through  a  sieve.  This  fine  pulp  is  speedily  cooled,  and  it  is  then 
fit  to  be  fermented  in  the  ordinary  mode.  A  great  quantity  of  yeast 
is  ako  produced  during  fermentation,  which  serves  either  for  future 
operations,  or  for  bakers'  use.  M.  Siemen  states  the  product  of  spirit 
by  his  process  to  be  more  than  one-third  greater  than  is  obtained  by 
the  common  method,  which  amounts  to  13  quarts  from  a  ton  of  pota^ 
toes.  In  the  experiments  nuide,  under  the  personal  inspection  of 
Professor  Oersted,  at  Copenhagen,  from  16^ to  17  quarts  of  spirits  at 
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50^  of  Tralles'  alooLometer,  were  obtained  frotti  a  ton  of  potatoes, 
making  a  fair  allowanee  for  that  portion  of  the  product  doe  to  the 
malt  used  in  the  maceration.  This  spirit  is  stated  to  hare  a  good 
flay our»  though  the  produce  is  infnrior  to  that  obtained  by  the  French 
chemiBts.  In  an  article  in  De  Thaer's  Annals  of  Agriculture,  M* 
MiiHer  asserts  that  an  apparatus  on  Siemen's  prindple,  costing  from  200 
to  250  Prussian  dollars,  is  capable  of  producing  50  per  cent,  more  of 
of  spirit  from  potatoes  than  the  apparatus  generally  used  in  Germany, 
calculating  from  the  price  and  produce  of  potatoes  and  rye  in  1820. 
M.  M  Oiler  declares  that  100  tons  of  the  former  converted  into  spirits 
would  produce  a  profit  of  from  500  to  600  rix-doUars,  while  the  same 
space  of  gi'ound  that  produced  them,  if  sown  with  rye,  would  not 
give  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  rix-dollars. 

About  the  year  1832,  a  gentleman  visited  the  distillery  of  Messrs. 
Calder,  at  Eyemouth,  in  Berwickshire,  and  found  that  they  had 
worked  for  some  short  time  from  potatoes.  He  considered  the 
spirits,  (which  had  the  flavour  of  Hollands,)  to  be  pure  and  good,  and 
although  it  was  affirmed  that  no  g^ain  or  malt  had  been  used,  he 
strongly  suspected  the  contrary.  The  fermentation  was  described 
as  beautiful,  the  head  rising  seven  or  eight  feet  like  clouds  of  cotton ; 
and  when  beaten  down  to  the  surface  of  the  worts,  it  rose  again  in  the 
same  majestic  manner.  The  gravity  worked  at  was  40^  and  the 
attenuation  was  good.  The  potatoes  were  ground  in  a  miU,  like  a  com- 
mon pepper-mill  in  shape,  but  made  of  sheet-iron  perforated  like  a 
grater.  The  pulp,  thus  produced,  was  mashed  in  the  keive  or 
mash-tun,  with  water  of  a  high  degree  of  temperature,  say  boiling, 
from  which  the  worts  ran  ofi^  pure  and  freely.  A  spurge,  or  smidl 
worts  of  about  20^  gravity,  was  obliged  to  be  used,  otherwise  the 
worts  at  the  noticed  gravity  of  40^  could  not  be  got  off :  the  pro- 
duce was  good  as  there  was  no  deficiency.  The  spirits  were  sent  to 
the  London  market,  and  so  long  as  they  were  called  ^^  grain  sptriu** 
in  the  permits,  they  were  highly  prized ;  but  when  this  error  was 
corrected,  and  they  were  denominated  spirits  *^  distilled  from  pota- 
toes/* the  price  fell  and  they  were  not  so  much  sought  after.  About 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Jamieson,  of  Fairfield,  near  Enniscorthy,  com- 
menced distilling  from  potatoes.  They  were  sliced,  dried  on  a  corn- 
kiln,  ground  to  flour,  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  com,  and 
mashed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  But  the  manufacture  was  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  peasantry,  through  fear 
of  a  scarcity  and  dearth  in  the  article.  From  some  late  experiments 
of  M.  Dubmnfaut,  he  proposed  to  brew  from  the  starch  of  potatoes 
an  excellent  beverage  resembling  French  beer,  the  starcli  being  ma- 
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carAted  and  fenneoted  with  I1190.  By  fiermefttiiig  the  necharueU 
starch  with  honey  inttead  of  faopg,  a  palatable  liquor  was  made, 
having  all  the  qoalitiea  of  LoQFaine  beer.  Potato  starch  b^ng  fire^ 
fironi  aay  pecvliar  taste,  seems  arable  of  receiriBg  flaTour  in  fer- 
mentation from  any  substance  that  gives  repute  to  our  beer,  or  home- 
made wines,  Dt,  HarOi  having  observed  a  strong  analogy  iMiween 
the  saccharine  matter  of  the  sweet  potato  and  molasses,  or  the  sac- 
eharum  of  malt,  boiled  a  wort  made  from  the  potatoes,  of  106O 
specific  gravity,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  hops  for  die  spac:^ 
of  two  hours.  It  was  then  cooled  to  about  56°,  and  yeas(  added. 
Aa  far  as  could  be  judged,  the  phenomena  of  the  fermentatioB  and 
the  liquor  produced,  were  precisely  the  same  as  if  malt  had  been 
used.  The  wort  was  kept  in  a  warm  place  until  the  temperature  wa« 
85°  Fahrenheit ;  and  the  fall  of  the  head  showed  the  attenuation  to 
be  sufficient.  Yeast  subsequently  rose,  which  was  removed  by 
skimming.  A  further  quantity  of  yeast  was  precipitated  by  refrigerm- 
tion,  from  which  the  liquor  bebg  decanted,  became  tolerably  fine  for 
new  beer,  and  resembled,  in  flavour,  ale  made  from  m^t.  It  has  been 
computed,  that  five  Jimshels  of  potatoes  would  produce  aa  much  wort 
as  three  bushels  of  maik,  while  the  residue,  as  food  for  cattle,  wouhd 
be  worth  half  as  much  as  the  potatoes  employed. 

In  the  opiniou  of  some,  (particularly  those  tfho  have  not  em* 
ployed  nolphi^c  add  in  the  saccharising  of  starch,)  the  best  time 
to  use  potatoes  in  distillation  is  in  spring,  when  they  begin  to  vege- 
tate. The  growth  of  the  buds  must  be  chedced  as  in  the  process  of 
Tffnj^jiig  ;  and  this  is  easily  done  by  spreading  them  on  a  floor,  and 
by  subsequent  turning,  so  as  to  dej^ve  them  of  as  much  of  their 
aqueous  matter  as  possible.  When  reduced  to  a  pulpy  consistence, 
diluted  with  boiling  water,  and  drawn  off  and  cooled  to  a  proper 
temperature,  the  liquid  is  then  fermented  in  the  same  ™<t»f«i>r  as 
grain  worts  ;  and  such  has  been  the  treatment  observed  by  many, 
who  have  tried  the  distillation  of  potatoes  in  this  country.  Sprouted 
potatoes  produce  as  perfect  farina  in  July  as  in  December,  and  equal 
in  quantity  to  wluit  they  would  have  yielded  earlier  in  the  season, 
being,  according  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  about  141bs.  per  cwt. 

In  Prussia,  it  is  very  common  to  cultivate  potatoes  for  the  manu- 
facture of  starch  and  treacle.  The  treacle  is  found  to  be  very  pro- 
fitable, and  though  not  possessing  so  mudi  consisteaoe  as  that 
imported  from  the  West  Indies,  yet  it  is  not  inferior  in  sweetness, 
and  can  be  sold  to  the  consumers  at  a  more  reaaoeable  rate. 

In  the  Journal  of  Arts,  it  is  stated  that  potato  apples  yield,  by 
proper  treatment,  as  much  alchohol  as  an  equal  quantity  of  grapes 
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when  braised  and  fermented  with  one  eighteenth  or  one-twentieth 
part  of  their  weight  of  yeast.* 

From  these  details  on  the  application  of  potatoes  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  spirits,  persons  may  be  induced  to  try  experiments  that 
might  ultimately  prove  advantageous.  If  they  proceed  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  farina  to  a  pulpy  substance,  the  operation  is  simply  by 
boiling;  if  by  the  reduction  to  starch,  it  may  be  mechanically 
effected,  at  little  expense  and  labour,  either  by  pounding,  or  grating, 
and  elutriadon  with  cold  water.  To  saccharize  the  starch,  from  one 
to  two  parts  of  sulphuric  amd,  are  considered  suffident  for  every 
hundred  parts  of  starch,  when  the  heat  applied  is  above  212° ;  a 
period  of  two  or  three  hours  is  thought  suffident  to  produce  erystaUised 
sugar :  the  heat  in  this  process  is  best  communicated  in  a  wooden 
vessel  by  means  of  steam. 

Besides  the  spirit  which  can  be  extracted  from  potatoes,  beet-root, 
or  mangel-wurzel,  has  latterly  become  an  article  of  attention  for  the 
same  object ;  but  whether  its  extensive  cultivation  for  this  purpose 
might  be  advantageous,  sufficient  experiments  have  not  been  tried 
in  this  country,  to  enable  a  correct  judgment  to  be  formed*  The  Act 
of  the  2d  and  8d  Wm.  IV.  chap.  74,  and  not  the  4th  Wm.  IV., 
as  quoted  in  the  note  page  549,  (which  received  the  royal  assent 
on  the  1st  August,  1882,)  specially  provides  for  the  distillation  from 
this  article,  without  any  admixture  of  malt,  or  other  grain;  but 
there  is  a  manifest  anomaly  in  confining  the  distillation  to  the  mere 
extract  of  the  root^  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ingredients,  which 
might  be  beneficial  in  the  process. 

In  France,  the  distillation  of  this  artide  has  been  followed  with 
considerable  success,  by  several  experienced  chemists,  and  the  pro-* 
duce  is  good ;  but  it  is  from  the  molasses,  after  the  extraction  of  the 
sugar,  that  the  spirit  is  drawn,  f 

The  beet-root  is  first  well  cleansed  and  rasped  into  a  pulpy 
state,  the  sugar  ia  extracted,  and  the  reddue,  or  molasses,  is  fer- 
mented in  the  usual  way,  but  it  has  been  found  serviceable  to  add  a 
mixture  of  ground  malt,  which  gives  force  and  strength  to  the  fer- 
mentation, '  rendering  it  more  complete,  and  produdug  a  spirit  of 
greater  body  and  more  palatable  flavour.  With  a  cylindrical  screw, 
or  hydraulic  press,  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  juice  has  been  pro- 
cured ;  and  this  liquid,  when  yeast  is  applied  under  a  proper  tem- 
perature, soon  begins  to  ferment,  and  rapidly  undergoes  the  necessary 

*  Jounial  of  ArtB  for  1819,  Art.  18. 

t  Margraff,  the  Prussian  chemist,  first  procured  sugar  from  the  white  beet  in 
1747. 
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attenuation  for  the  still.  Sulphuric  acid,  it  is  stated,  has,  in  some 
instances,  been  added  with  effect  to  the  solution  of  treacle  and 
water  in  the  fermenting-back ;  but  this  is  highly  questionable,  and  ia 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  vinous  fermentation. 

A  distillery  was  lately  fitted  up  at  Battersea  for  the  distillation 
of  beet-root.  The  wooden  still  employed  was  from  6  to  700  gallons' 
content,  and  was  worked  by  steam  pipes  passing  through  the  wash. 
The  process  observed  there  was  simple,  the  roots  were  sliced,  and  the 
juice  was  squeezed  out  by  a  hydraulic  press.  The  fermentation 
proved  uncertun,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  want  of  malt ;  some  of  the 
backs  not  commencing  to  work  for  many  days,  and  stopping  when 
half  attenuated ;  others  commencing  early  and  fermenting  better; 
but  none  of  them  attenuating  below  5^.  The  spirit  was  coarse  and 
impure,  and  the  produce  did  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  noticed 
gravity. 

To  speculate,  therefore,  on  the  distillation  of  beet-root  as  a  profita- 
ble branch  of  manufacture,  would  prove,  it  is  to  be  feared,  (as  the  law 
now  stands)  a  hazardous  enterprise ;  and  the  more  so  as  the  Act  of 
the  1st  Victoria,  chap.  57,  has  imposed  a  duty  on  the  sugar  extracted 
firom  that  vegetable. 

Mr.  Hercules  Bradshaw,  an  enterprising  gentleman  of  Hills- 
borough, in  the  county  of  Down,  who  cultivated  the  beet-root  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  established  a  manufactory  for  extracting 
sugar  from  it.  Samples  of  good  sugar  were  produced,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  article  was  so  promising  as  to  induce  many  of 
the  iarmers  in  the  vicinity  to  speculate  largely  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  root,  the  more  particularly  from  having  a  ready  market  con- 
venient. It  is  probable  (had  not  the  law  interfered,)  that  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw would  have  succeeded  to  the  full  extent  of  his  expectations,  as 
the  result  of  his  experiments  was  lughly  satisfactory. 

Within  these  few  years,  it  was  found,  that  in  making  bread  in 
which  barm  was  employed,  a  portion  of  alchohol  was  graerated,  by 
means  of  what  has  been  termed  the  panary  fermentation.  To  collect 
this  spirit  which  was  lost  in  the  oven,  Mr.  R.  Hicks,  of  London,  was 
amongst  the  foremost  in  contriving  an  oven  and  apparatus  for  pre- 
serving the  alchohol  thus  evolved.  The  oven,  for  which  he  obtained 
a  patent  in  1830,  is  made  of  metal,  having  a  floor  of  bricks  in  the 
bottom,  with  doors  to  shut  perfectly  air  tight;  whilst  a  pipe  is 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  oven,  through  which  the  vapour  ascends, 
and  is  condensed  below  in  a  common  worm.  By  this  mode,  it  was 
stated,  that  from  every  41bs.  of  bread,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
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of  pKKif  spirits  was  obtained,  and  that  the  bread  was  considered 
greatly  superior  to  that  made  in  the  common  manner.  The  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  considering  this  invention  of  much  importance  to  the 
revenue,  authorized,  by  a  warrant  dated  16th  May,  1831,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Excise  to  permit  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  under 
saah  reguhitions  as  might  be  thought  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  revenue.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  directed,  that  ^'on 
application  being  made  for  such  permission,  the  party  be  required 
to  make  entry  and  take  out  license  as  a  distiller,  and  maker  of  low- 
wines  and  spirits ;  and  to  enter  into  bond  with  a  sufficient  surety  or 
sureties,  in  £500  for  the  due  performance  of  the  conditions,  on  which 
the  apparatus  is  to  be  used." 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Thames  Bank  DistiUery,  to  effect  the  same 
object,  used  for  an  oven,  a  circular  vessel  of  cast  iron,  about  8  feet 
in  diameter,  by  18  inches  in  height,  having  its  bottom  covered  with 
tiles  to  prevent  the  bread  from  being  scorched  by  the  iron  :  the 
heat  was  communicated  by  means  of  fire  on  a  revolving  furnace 
placed  beneath.  In  the  top  of  the  oven  was  a  circular  opening  about 
18  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  head  and  worm  attached  in  the  manner 
of  the  common  still.  When  the  oven  was  heated  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature, the  bread  was  put  in  and  the  door  securely  dosed*  The 
vapour  from  the  bread  ascended  into  the  worm,  where  it  was  con-* 
densed,  and  passed  into  a  small  receiver  in  the  form  of  low  wines. 
Its  strength  was  about  87.5  per  cent  under  proof,  or  equal  to  12^ 
per  cent  proof  spirits,  and  which,  of  course,  required  re-distillation  by 
means  of  a  still  to  render  it  marketable. 

This  oven  baked  60  quartern  loaves  at  a  time,  producing  f  of  an 
ounce  of  proof  spirits  for  each  loaf,  or  45  ounces  for  the  whole  batch,' 
being  nearly  the  third  of  a  gallon,  and  it  was  expected  that  from  each 
loaf,  an  ounce  might  be  obtained.  Several  ovens  on  similar  prind* 
pies  have  been  tried,  but  without  that  success  which  would  warrant 
their  continuation  for  any  useful  or  profitable  purpose. 

The  process  of  rectifying  spirits  is  a  matter  worthy  of  attention, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  correcting  the  taste  and  flavour  of 
spirituous  liquors :  it  would  require,  however,  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject,  a  disquisition  of  some  length  to  detail  the  various  methods 
resorted  to,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  While  rectifica- 
tion serves  to  concentrate  alchohol,  and  deprive  it  of  the  essential  oils 
and  acids,  by  which  raw  or  plain  spirits  are  distinguished,  it  prepares 
them  for  the  acquisition  of  any  flavour,  which  the  rectifier  may  be 
desirous  of  producing. 
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This  branch  of  tnule  is,  by  a  lale  law^  greatly  sm^ltfied.  Before  a 
rectifier  can  obtam  a  tieense  which  costs  ten  pounds,  he  mnsft  make  an 
entry  of  his  premises  and  utensils.  He  must  have  a  aUsU.  contain- 
ing 120  gallons  imperial  measure  in  the  body,  independeait  of  the 
head,  but  is  at  liberty  to  hare  as  many  larger  or  smsAler  as  he 
l^eases.  The  officer  keeps  an  account  of  all  the  raw  or  plain  spirits 
received  by  permit,  asd  twelve  hours  before  the  commendemfent  of 
work,  a  notice  v  served  on  him,  when  he  attends  and  unleeka  the 
fomace  door,  which  had  been  previously  secured  te  preveat  opeialions. 
The  stitt  being  charged  with  4  ^^  ^  contents/  (which  is  ascer- 
tained by  dip),  the  aperture  throng^  which  this  is  effected*  is 
secured  by  a  lock,  while  during  the  course  of  the  work,  the  officer 
makes  two  visits,  one  to  inspect  the  pn^ess  and  the  other  to  show 
the  still  oS,  when  the  ftnrnace  door  is  again  locked,  if  the  trader 
should  cease  to  work,  or  the  still  is  recharged  if  the  work  is  to  eontinue. 
A  general  stock  of  the  concern  is  taken  every  42  days  at  least,  or 
oftener  if  the  officer  considers  it  expedient,  on  which  an  occasional 
check  is  kept  by  the  Supervisor ;  but  if  a  decrease  be  found  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  five  gallons  to  every  htindred,'a  penalty  is  incurred. 
In  Ireland,  the  business  of  a  rectifier  is  confined  to  the  manu- 
lacture  of  (kpirits  of  wiae,  cordials,  and  liqueurs,  with  imitations 
of  brandy,  rum,  and  geneva,  and  forms  but  a  small  branch  of  trade : 
while  in  England,  all  raw  spirits  are  modified  and  sent  into  consump- 
tion through  the  means  of  the  rectifiers,  in  the  form,  or  under  the 
name  of  British  compounds. 

In  1835,  there  were  in  England  108  rectifien  ;  in  Scotiand,  11  ; 
and  in  Ireland,  20.  The  chief  grievance  which  the  persons  in  this 
trade  have  to  complain  of  (particularly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland)  is  the 
prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  their  manufacture.  By  the  act 
of  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  I V.  c  72,  countervailing  duties  were  imposed 
on  certain  compounds,  tinctures,  and  medicated  spirits  on  their  remo- 
val from  Ireland  to  England,  or  Scotland,  or  from  Scotiand  to  Eng- 
land, but  as  the  artides  enumerated  in  the  schedule,  form  but  a 
limited  portion  of  the  manufiicture  of  the  trade,  the  rectifiers  are,  in 
no  respect,  benefited  by  its  provisions.  And  hence  the  business  of 
rectification  must  continue  to  present  few  inducements  to  persons  of 
capital  and  enterprise  to  embark  in  it,  until  a  change  in  the  law  will 
oSet  a  reciprocity  of  intercourse  and  advantage. 

The  lowness  of  price  obtained  for  the  plainer  article,  prevent!^ 
for  the  most  part,  any  effi)rts  to  improve  the  description  of  liquors 
coming  through  the  hands  of  these  traders,  as  well  as  the  exertioiis 
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of  scientific  men,  if  better  enoounigeinent  were  gireny  to  introduce 
improvements  into  the  present  system  of  work.  If  the  cultivation  of 
native  fruits  and  the  nuiking  of  wine  therefrom  were  more  particu- 
larly attended  to,  an  excellent  brandy  (subject  to  a  moderate  djuty)> 
might  be  produced  to  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign  /commodityyagreat 
portion  of  which  is  made  from  grain  and  ddw.  The  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  making  of  these  wines,  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  co\m«* 
terbalance  the  loss  of  duty  on  the  foreign  brandy. 

Having  given  an  ample  detail  of  the  various  intoxicatipg  beve-* 
rages,  and  other  exhilarating  substances  used  in  the  different  countries 
of  the  world,  and  having  presented  a  full  explanation  of  the  .most 
improved  practice  of  brewing  and  distillation,  I  shall  take  leave  of 
the  subject  by  making  a  few  observataons  on  the  effect,  which  the 
inordinate  use  of  spirits  may  be  supposed  .to  produce  on  the  population 
Di  the  empire,  illustrated  by  details  of  its  infuonce  on  man  from  the 
earliest  records  of  history.. 

Whether,  as  previously  alluded  to,  drunkesnesg  had  any  effect  in 
contributing  to  l^e  destruction  of  mankind  by  the  deluge,  it  would  be 
impoflsiUe  to  determine  ;  but  we  have  seen  that  Noah  proved  him- 
self to  have  been  no  stranger  to  its  evil  consequences.  The  vice  of 
Lot  and  his  daughters  is  a  melandioly  instance^of  its  banefiil  influ- 
ence. To  irreg^qlarity  occasioned  by  intoxication,  many  important 
events,  revolutions,  and  occurrences  ace  to  be  attributed*  Babylon 
fell  through  its  delusive  effects,  for  whUe  revelry,  banqueting>  and 
inordinate  excesses  were  going  on»  the  enemy  were  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  indiscretions  of  the  hour,  and  to  destroy  the  boast 
and  glory  of  a  mighty  and  powerfril  empire.  Alexander,  who  sighed 
because  he  had  not  another  world  to  conquer,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
direful  potency  of  wine  ^  maddened  by  its  influence,  Persepolis  was 
destroyed  through  the  instigation  of  Thais,  and  Alexander  himself 
prematurely  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  an  inordinate  debauctu  His 
mighty  empire  crumbled  into  atoms,  leaving  its  vestiges  as  the  frag- 
ments of  a  stupendous  edifice  erected  by  the  power  of  a  gigantic  mind, 
and  destroyed  by  the  same  influence,  through  the  wantonness  of  a 
drunken  frolic.  The  Romans,  it  is  well  knowA,  after  a  .siege  of  three 
years,  could  not  reduce  the  city  of  Syracuse,  owiug  chiefly  to  the 
talents  of  Archimedes,  till  the  celebration  of  a  feast  of  Bacchus  had 
rendered  the  inhabitants  so  incapable  of  exertion,  thatMarcellus,  the 
Roman  general,  taking  advantage  of  the  irregularity,  eiatered  the  city 
in  triumph,  and  made  captives  of  a  people,  whom  he  eoold  not  have 
subdued  had  diey  not  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  excessive  drinking. 

2  z 
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LycnrgiUy  king  of  Thrace,  finding  hii  rabjecU  addicted  to  Am  vice, 
proscribed  the  coltiyation  of  the  vine^  and  estabtiahed  agrienltiire  in 
its  stead. 

Its  inflnence  over  the  Persians  and  other  OriMitalista,  as  weU  as 
amongst  the  mde  and  barbarons  African  tribes,  it  would  be  tedious  to 
recapitulate  ;  ample  testimony  has  been  given  of  its  pemicions  con- 
sequences on  the  aborigines  of  the  American  continent,  while  iti 
frightful  demoralinng  power  has  been  lamentably  exemplified  throiigh- 
out  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Polynerianand  Australasian  islands. 

To  recount  ike  numerous  fatal  instances  occasioned  by  dnu&en- 
ness  which  history  exhibits,  would  not  only  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
work,  but  afibrd  ample  materials  for  a  volume. 

Throughout  Europe,  a  tasto  for  intoxicating  beverages  prevails  less 
or  more  in  different  regfons.  In  the  wine  countries,  although  this  dis<> 
position  may  be  carried  togreat  length,  yet  the  efiects  are  less  visible 
than  in  those  parts  where  ardent  spirits  is  the  predominant  liquor. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  known  that  the  alcoholic 
or  intoxicating  principle  is  in  wine  combined  with  other  ingredients 
which  diminish  its  inflnence  on  the  human  firame ;  but  in  ^irits  it  is 
collected  and  uncombined  with  other  materials  by  which  its  activity 
on  the  system  is  the  more  powerful  and  enervating.  Irishmen  have 
the  reputation  of  being  more  generally  prone  to  the  use  of  qnrituons 
liquors  than  their  ndghbonrs,  and  the  national  diaracter  has  been 
tarnished  in  consequence.  So  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
we  find  tiiat  the  legislature  warmly  exerted  itself  in  tiie  sii^pression 
of  thi»  vice,  while  an  Irish  parliament  under  Elixabedi  was  equaDy 
intent  on  cheddng  its  destructive  ascendancy.  But  it  does  not  i^pear 
that  any  encouragement  was  given  to  the  substitution  of  ale  fw 
spirits ;  hence  the  inclination  of  the  populaticm  was  never  diverted 
from  die  native  beverage,  but  allowed  to  take  root  and  spread  with 
the  increase  of  every  succeeding  generation.  The  force  of  habit 
is  powerful,  and  daily  experience  shews  what  it  is  capable  of  effecting, 
even  in  the  use  of  tobacco — a  weed  which  imparts  less  vigour  to  the 
body  or  pleasure  to  the  mind,  than  the  taBsmanie  enchantment  derived 
from  the  elixir  of  the  botUe. 

To  tiie  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  involved  as  it  has 
been,  from  an  early  period,  in  foreign  and  domestic  broils,  combiaed 
with  the  want  of  education  and  of  regular  employment,  a  love  of  com- 
pany, the  hospitable  and  social  habits  of  the  people,  together  with  a 
number  of  festive  and  holy-days,  (ril  so  nwny  scenes  of  revdry  and 
intemperance),  may  be  attributed  the  influence  and  hold  whidi  the 
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use  oir  intozicstiiig  liquors  has  obtained  over  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Irish. 

In  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  wine  and  brandy  are  in  the 
greatott  abundance,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
people,  drunkenness  is  not  so  preTalent,and  forms  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  errors  of  the  day.  From  this  it  mig^t  be  inferred  that  there 
are  fewer  exdtemento  to  excess  in  drinking,  when  the  article  can  be 
purchased  at  a  moderate  rate,  than  when  it  is  made  a  source  of  temp- 
tation by  a  heavy  duty,  and  rendered  a  luxury  by  the  difficulty  of  ito 
attainment.  The  eril  efiecta  of  illidt  distillation  corroborate  this 
assumption,  as  contraband  trade  with  a  consequent  disr^^ard  for  the 
laws,  has  been  always  the  result  of  laying  an  impost  on  any  article 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  purchase.  **  Surely  (says  Play- 
fiur)  it  would  be  well  to  take  some  mode  to  prerent  the  facility  with 
which  people  get  intoxicated,  and  the  temptation  that  existo  to  do  so. 
The  great  number  of  public-houses  and  the  way  in  which  they  give 
credit,  are  undoubtedly,  in  part,  causes  of  this  %evil.  It  would  be  easy 
to  lessen  the  number  without  hurtbg  liberty,  and  it  would  be  nainjns- 
tice  if  publicans  were  prevented  from  l^^^recovery  for  beer  or  spirite 
eonsumed  in  their  houses  on  credit.  There  could  be  no  hardship  in 
this,  and  it  might  tend  to  produce  a  great  reformation  in  the  manners 
of  the  lower  orders.***  The  fiualities  for  obtaining  beer  and  spirita 
in  the  empire  may.  be  seen  by  an  inspecdon  of  the  enumeration  of  the 
licensed  houses  for  the  retail  of  those  articles,  according  to. the 
returns  of  1837  :— 

England, 45,394 

Scothind, 17,026 

Ireland,. 33,729 

Besides  theses  iSiere  are  numerous  spirit-grocers,  who  self  so  low 
as  a  glass  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  as-  well  as  innume- 
rable shebeen  and  private  houses  in  every  quarter  of  the  country, 
▼ending,  for  the  most  part,  a  spurious  and  adulterated  article.f 

The  consumption  of  spirits  of  all  sorts  on  which  the  duty  was  paid 
for  1836,  amounted  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  31,402,417  gallons. 

To  counteract  the  evil  consequences  of  drinking  to  excess,  Tempe- 
ranee  Societies  have  been  formed  in  several  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
(the  first  established  in  Ireland  being  in  1829,)  which  are  now  in  active 
operation,  disseminating  their  principles  among  all  classes  of  the 

*  Dedine  and  Fall  of  Nations,. 4to.  p.  226.. 

t  See  the  last  Table  of  the  Addenda  for  the  consumption  of  spirits  for  a  series 
of  years. 
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community.  In  speaking  of  tli««e  aodeties,  it  may  not  be  irrekvaiit 
to  remark,  that  while  they  are  calculated  to  do  much  good,  a  want 
of  union  amongst  the  members  must  prove  injurious  to  the  great  object 
that  all  should  hare  in  view. 

Some  cairytheir  notions  of  abstinenee  to  great  length,  erendeuyiag 
the  use  of  every  thing  duit  has  undergone  the  ftrinenlnig  prooefls, 
(not  reflecting  dutt  the  juice  of  the  grape  coBtalas,  in  its  nmpie  Haie^ 
all  the  elonents  of  aleohel ;)  while  others  are  not  so  fiutidHnu,  aad 
allow  the  moderate  use  of  wine  and  malt  liquors*  Williouty  however, 
attemptiiig  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  it  ia  to  be 
feared,  no  matter  how  iaflneutial  example  may  be>  that  imlesa  aouie 
reward,  token  of  appcobatioA^  or  suibetitute  be  given,  tiie  uoiBnai 
term  of  Tenqferance^  or  the  mere  jdedge  mfamj  iudividnal,  wOl  have 
little  elect  ia  produoing  any  aubatautial  reform  amwagst  the  lower 
classes.  It  has,  therefore,  been  eonndered,  that  were  those  who  hvr% 
given  testimony  of  their  leformatkfu,  assisted  in  their  re^eotive  arvo- 
cations  or  pursuits  of  Ule,  by  the  patronage  of  the  si^perior  «laase8of 
society,  or  by  the  distribution  of  honorary  disdnotieM,  or  peeuaiary 
rewards,  it  would  induce  numbers  to  abandon  their  inragaiac  hahits, 
enrol  themselves  as  Temperance  members,  and  would  finally  lead  to  the 
eomfcrt  and  happiness  of  thousacnds  of  faadlies.  InEkighad,  it  is  said 
that  iJiere  are  above  800,800  Temperance  advoeates,  and  an  equal 
number  in  Ireland  and  Scotland — a  gratifying  statement  to  the  friends 
of  religion  and  tranquilUty.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  viitoons 
example  will  be  successfully  followed  throughout  the  British  emiure, 
and  in  e?ery  nation  where  man  is  debased  by  the  brutality  of  drunk- 
enness. The  Spartans  used  to  shew  to  young  persons  their  serfs  or 
Helots  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  in  order  to  nsake  them  detest  the 
crime  of  inebriety,  and  were  a  similar  mode  of  exemplary  eaqpoanre 
practised  in  every  part  of  the  world,  it  might  have  its  influence  in 
rendering  the  vice  more  odious  and  contemptible. 

Even  the  poor  Indians  hold  intoxication  in  abhorrence,  acooimting 
it  a  species  of  madness ;  and  the  word,  which  in  their  language  sigiufies 
a  drunkard,  is  also  the  term  for  a  maniac.  To  what  shameful  extrava- 
gance the  love  of  strong  liquors  led  the  Athenians  in  their  bacchanalian 
festivab,  is  well  known  to  every  classical  reader.  So  much  were  the 
Romans  disgusted  with  the  obscenity  of  these  orgies^  that  they  sup- 
pressed them  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  But,  although  their  prudence 
led  them  to  reprobate  those  scandalous  acts  of  wantonness  and  foUy» 
many  of  their  governors  ran  into  riotous  excesses  at  the  public  expense, 
and  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  decency  or  decorum.    An  extra- 
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vacant  iastsnce  of  this  description  ii  exemplified  in  the  intoxicaled 
frenzyof  Nero,  whose  bsnqaetiBg  hall  (aiy  led  i>oiiMM  ^Mr«a),  eadubited 
every  mark  of  yobiptaousneM  and  debauchery.  Thw  building  wae 
so  comtmoledy  that  the  oeifing,  partitions^  and  other  ccmipartmentt 
had  a  rotatory  motion,  similar  to  that  of  the  celestial  bodies,  shetraii^ 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  letting  fall  on  the  heads  of  the 
lNM)ehaaaUaa  votaries,  at  each  revolQlic»s  showers  of  essenoes,  flowers, 
aakl  perfiimes,to  delight  the  senses;  while  the  most  oosdy  wines  were 
dealt  about  with  an  msparing'  profusion,  to  infatuate  the  mind  and 
excite  the  passions.  The  oondact  of  Nero  was  not  more  remarkaUe 
for  its  extrsvaganoe  and  foUy  than  that  of  Aurelins  Antoninus,  (sur? 
named  HdBogabalns,)  who,  after  plunging  into  the  rortex  of  every 
dissipation,  so  far  degraded  himsdf  as  to  invite  the  lowest  and  most 
abandoned'  of  his  subjects  to  his  banquets;  while  the  infatuated 
propensities  of  Caligula  led  him  to  feed  iris  horse  with  gilt  barley,  and 
cause  the  animal  to  drink,  wine  with  him  out  of  a  golden  cup* 

The  vice  of  drunkenness  has  tended  to  degrade  man  more  than  any 
of  the  other  weaknesses,  to  which  human  nature  is  prone*  It  is  well 
remariced  in  the  Guardian,  when  personifying  the  fidliea  of  life,  <' that 
drunkenness  was  the  only  vice  that  did  not  change  the  face  of  its  pos* 
aessor  into  that  of  another  creature ;  hut  Uiis  is  to  be  taken  far  from  a 
privilege,  for  these  two  reasons :  because  it  sufficiently  defonn9  them  of 
Itself,  and  because  none  of  the  lower  rank  of  beings  is  guilty  of  so 
foolish  an  intemperanoe."*  ^  A  drunken  man/'  says  Addison,  '4s  a 
greater  monster  dwn  any  that  is  to  be  found  among  all  the  creatures 
that  €kKt  has  mad^  as  indeed  there  is  no  character  which  appears 
more  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  persons^  Bonosus,  one 
of  our  own  countrymen,  who  was  addicted  to  this  vice,  having  set  up 
for  a  share  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  being  defeated  in  a  great  battle, 
hanged  himself.  When  he  was  seen  by  the  army  in  this  melancholy 
situation,  notwithstanding  he  had  behaved  himself  very  bravely,  the 
common  jest  was,  that  the  thing  they  saw  hanging  upon  the  tree 
before  them  waa  not  a  man  but  a  bottle.''t  The  Scythians  abhorred 
the  Baodianaliatt  feasts  of  the  Chreeks,  because  they  thought  it  was 
mnreasonaUe  to  suppose  that  a  God  should  drive  men  into  all  the 
violent  transports  of  madness  which  drinking  produces.  The  Lace* 
dssmonisAis  had  no  notion  of  drinking  for  pleasure,  and  they  not  only 
accounted  drunkenness  infamous,  but  severely  punished  those  who 
were  deteeted  in  such  criminality.     On  returning  from  their  public 

•  Guardian,  No.  66.  f  Spectotor,  No,  569. 
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iiieab>  no  persons  were  allowed  torchetor  lights,  becanse  \t\ 
pected  that  men  wbo  were  perfeedy  sober  should  beaUeto  findtiheir 
way  in  the  dark.  A  law  was  enaeted  by  Pittaeosy  king  of  Ijeaboa» 
that '*he  who  oonunitted  a  crime  when  dmnky  should  recoTe  a  dodUe 
punishment^ — one  for  the  crime  itselfyandthe  other  for  Aeindniety 
which  prompted  him  to  eommit  it. 

P^y  obserTeSy  that  **  the  guilt  of  any  action  in  a  drunken  nuui 
bears  the  same  jNroportion  to  the  guilt  of  the  like  action  in  a 
man,  that  the  probability  of  its  being  the  consequence  of  < 
bears  to  absolute  oertainty."  The  British  laws  conader  drunkenneas 
an  aggrayalion,  not  an  excuse  for  criminal  behaTiour,  and  hare  pto- 
▼idedy  that  he,  who  is  guilty  of  any  crime  through  Us  own  viduntary 
drunkenness,  shall  be  punished  for  it  as  if  he  had  been  sober.  Tlie 
offmce  is  punishable  ^^ther  in  the  ecdeoastical  courts,  w  by  a  ji 
of  the  peace  according  to  the  statute.  It  is  even  a  - 
to  remore  a  magistrate  himself  from  office. 

BythelawB  still  in  force,*  if  anypMSon  shall  be  couYicted  of 
drunkenness  before  a  magistraite,  he  must  forfeit  fiye  siuIUnga  for  the 
first  offence,  or  sit  six  hours  in  the  stocks;  and  fiw  the  aecond  olfonce» 
he  must  enter  into  a  bond  with  two  sureties  in  £10  eadi,  to  be  of 
good  behaTiour,  or  be  committed :  our  late  enactment  is  but  a  modifi- 
cation of  those. 

In  thetime  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  magistrates  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  pumshed  (kunkards  by  making  them  carry  a  tub,  wludi  they 
called  the  drunkartTs  cloak.  A  hole  was  made  in  the  bottom,  ( whi^ 
was  turned  upwards),  to  admit  the  head  of  4he  delinquent  to  puss 
through,  and  two  smaller  ones  were  perforated  in  the  ndes  finr  the 
hands.  This  he  was  obliged  to  carry  in  the  open  streets,  so  long  as 
the  magistvates  chose,  exposed  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the 
jpeople. 

The  sacred  writers  ob8enre,that  ''  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink 
is  raging;  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wiscf  ^*  Be  not 
among  wine-bibbers-;  among  riotous  eaters  of  fiesh— for  the  drunk- 
ard and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty.^  Who  hath  woe  ?  Who  halh 
torrow?  Whohathcpntentions?  Who  hath  babbling?  Who  hath  wounds 
without  cause?  Who  hath  redness  of  eyes?"  ''  They  tiiat  tarry 
.  long  at  the  wine ;  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine.  Look  not  thou 
%ipon  wine,  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup;  when 
it  moveth  itself  aright— «t  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth 

*  Jac.  I.  c.  5_21.     Jo*.  I.  47.     f  P»>t.  xz.  1.     t  Ibid  zjiiii.  20,  SI. 
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like  aa  adder."*  ^'  Woe  unto  them  Uiat  rise  up  early  in  the  mornings 
that  they  may  follow  strong  drink,  that  continue  until  night,  till  wine 
inflame  them!  And  the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  and 
^wine,  are  in  their  feasts :  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
neither  consider  the  operation  of  his  hands.  Woe  unto  them 
that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine,  and*  men  of  strength  to  mingle 
strong  drink.^ 

These  quotations  so  strongly  express  the  eril  consequences  of 
drunkenness,  that  commentary  on  them  is  almost  unnecessary ;  yet, 
it  may  be  stated: — 

1st,  That  this  fraOty  is  an  enemy  to  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  futurity,  since  it  expels  from  men  s  minds  all 
reyerence  to  God,  and  respect  for  man,  and  excites  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  every  base  and  inordinate  inclination. 

2d,  That  while  it  produces  but  a  momentary  pleasure,  it  engenders 
a  lasting  regret,  so  that  it;  has  been  justly  said  of  it,  that  it 
works  like  so  much  poison,  and  is  difficult  to  cure  as  the  biting 
of  aserpent. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  drunkenness  are  thus  beautifully  expressed 
by  Prior : — 

Unhigppy  man,  whom  sorrow  thus  and  rage 
To  difTerent  ills  alternately  engage ; 
Who  drinks,  alas!  but  to  forget,  nor  sees 
That  melaacholy  sloth,  seTere  disease. 
Memory  conflised,  an  interrupted  thought. 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught ; 
And  in  the  flowers,  that  wreathe  a  sparkling  bowl. 
Fell  adders  his^  and  poisonous  serpents  rolL 

The  destructive  influence  of  intoxication  is  too  £unQiar  to  require 
much  further  illustration;  extravagance,  anger,  and  lasciviousness 
follow  in  its  tndn;  the  duties  of  life  are  neglected  by  the  derange- 
ment of  the  fiusulties  and  the  consequent  incapadty  and  stupefaction 
which  it  occasions ;  while  the  expense  it  incurs,  robs  society  of  its 
legitimate  support,  and  the  unhappiness  it  produces,  tends  to  shorten 
life,  and  embitter  the  last  moments  of  existence. 

The  waste  of  property  which  a  habit  of  continual  drinking  pro- 
duces, inll  appear  monstrous,  when  it  is  certiun  that  many  men 
consume  at  least  a  bottle  of  wine  di^y;  and,  takbg  that  at  an 
average  of  2s.  6d.  the  bottle,  this,  W4>uld,  in  twenty  years,  amount 
to  £912. 10s^^«  sum  which,  if  properly  applied,  would  be  the  means 

*  ProT.  xzui.  29.  30.  31.  32.      f  1>«^  ▼.11.12.  22. 
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of  melioraliiig  the  condition  of  many  a  helpless  widow  and  orpfaaii.  If, 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  spirits  and  ale  be  taken  into  eonaideratHni 
as  the  common  beverages;  and  allowing  to  each  mdiTidoalaoonsiunp- 
tion  of  three  pence  a-day,  this  would  come  to  £4.  lis.  dd.  annually, 
or  £91.  5s.  in  twenty  years.  This  though  comparathrely  an%»n^ 
and  far  nnder  the  actual  outlay,  is  so  enormous  that  when  applied  to 
the  aggregate  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  (upwards  of 
twenty-four  millions,)  estimating  at  fifteen  millions  of  ^  drinkors,  the 
whole  would  shew  a  sum  of  £68,437,500  annually,  or  £1,368,750,000 
in  twenty  years. 

That  the  excessive  oise  of  inebriating  liquors  is  productive  of 
incalculable  evil  to  the  community  at  large,  is  a  truth,  which  not 
even  the  drunkard  himself,  in  his  sober  moments,  would  be  disposed 
to  deny.     Were  we  to  examine  the  prisons,  bridewells,  houses  of 
correction,  penitentiaries,  lunatic  asylums,  and  other  places  of  incar- 
ceration, we  should  find  a  vast  number  of  the  inmates  of  those  abodes 
of  human  degradation  to  have  been  the  victims  of  vice  and  folly, 
through  the  inordinate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  while  the  numeroua 
paupers  that  unhappily  throng  every  city,  town,  and  village,  may  owe 
their  misery,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  same  desolating  cause.     But 
while  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  and  intoxicating  beverages  of  all 
kinds  is  to  be  lamented,  yet  it  is  urged  by  some,  that  a  moderate  and 
salutary  use  of  them  is  not  to  be  condemned,  as  they  have  been  found 
beneficial  on  various  occasions,  have  added  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
heightened  the  enjoyments  of  society  when  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  propriety.    And  they  further  all^e,  that  the  invention  of 
spirituous  liquors  is  no  more  to  be  attributed  to  an  evil  propensity  in 
man,  than  any  other  invention  or  discovery,  which  has  been  productive 
of  the  best  consequences ;  the  evil,  they  assert,  lies  in  the  excess  of 
the  application — ^the  good  in  the  restriction.     So  that  if  man  debases 
himself  by  an  immoderate  use  of  any  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  that 
is  no  condemnation  of  their  value  and  importance.  It  is  an  aphorism  in 
China,  that  *'  the  drunkard's  fault  is  not  the  wine's,  but  his  own." 
True !  for  had  he  abstained  from  the  wine,  the  fault  would  not  have 
occurred. 

It  was  customary  among  the  anient  Egyptians,  in  order  to  prev^t 
excesses  at  festivals,  or  other  entertainments,  to  bring  into  company 
the  figure  of  a  corpse,  to  remind  the  guests  of  mortality,  and  the 
slender  thread  on  which  life  existed,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for 
temperance  and  moderation  in  their  enjoyments. 

Montesquieu  is  of  opinion,  that  drunkenness  predominates  through- 
out the  world  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate  or   the 
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distance  from  the  equator  towards  the  poIe>  and  that  ^  law  of 
Mahomet  was  one  of  efimate  suited  to  that  of  Arabia,  as  the  law 
mentioned  hy  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Ensebins,  (which  forbade  the 
Carthaginians  to  drink  wine,)  was  a  biw  of  a  mmilar  description. 

Ample  testimony  of  the  melancholy  effects  of  drunkenness  may  be 
found  on  reference  to  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Com-r 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  wUch  was  appoiiited  in  June,  1834, 
t4>  inquire  into  the  extent,  causes,  and  eonsequeAces  of  intemperance 
among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Before  this 
Committee  were  laid  scenes  of  the  most  appalling  nature^  arisii^  from 
the  habitual  and  excessire  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  it  i^peared  that 
most,  if  not  aU,  of  the  desperate  atrocities  whidi  had  been  committed 
were  chieiy  owing  to  its  influence.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
during  the   Irish  rebellion    in  1798,    there  was  one-fourth  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  spirits  used  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
or  succeeding  years.    It  has  been  estimated  that  in  England,  four- 
lifths  of  all  the  erimes  in  the  country  have  been  committed  under  the 
excitement  of  inebriating  liquors.  During  tiie  year  1882,  there  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  London  police,  82,636  persons  for  drunken- 
ness alone,  not  including  any  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  Ussaults, 
or  more  serious  offences,  had  been  committed  under  the  influence  of 
drink.      This  statement  relates  merely  to  the  suburbs  of  London, 
without  any  of  the  numerous  cases  that  occurred  in  the  mty  itself. 
It  is,   moreover,  alleged,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  insanity 
amongst  the  population  is  occasioned  by  inebriety — of  405  patients 
admitted  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  at  Lirerpool,   257  were  known  to 
hare  lost  their  reason  by  this  vice. 

From  the  preceding  facts  and  observations,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  assumption,  which  has  been  urged  by  some,  of  a  high  duty  on 
spirits  leading  to  excess  in  its  indulgence,  is  contrary  to  experience 
and  actual  practice.  Yet  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  to  the  operation 
of  a  low  duty,  the  great  bulk  of  the  irregularities  which  take 
place,  is  to  be  attributed.  It  is  not  in  the  management  of  distillery- 
laws,  or  their  adaptation  to  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  either  in 
public  or  private  distilleries,  that  we  are  to  look  for^he  causes,  which 
have  produced  in  Ireland  those  acts  of  wickedness  and  bloodshed, 
that  have  so  much  disgraced  the  character  of  a  country  yielding  to 
no  other  in  fertility  of  soil,  in  beauty  of  scenery,  or  in  the  valour 
and  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants.  By  a  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  inculcation  of  sound  religious  prindples,  and  a  com- 
plete participation  in  all  those  privileges,  which  the  union  with  Great 
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Britain  must  ultimately  produce,  uded  by  the  melioraiing  hand  of 
time,  and  an  impartial  administration  of  the  laws,  the  charaeter  of 
the  Irish  may  be  rescued  from  the  imputations,  wluch,  in  some  instances, 
have  been  wantonly,  and,  in  others,  but  too  justly  cast  upon  it. 

The  establishment  of  manufactories— the  encouragement  of  indus- 
try— ^the  opening  of  maricets  in  remote  districts — the  draining  of 
bogs — the  cnlliYation  of  waste  lands — Uie  formation  of  canals  eon- 
necting  our  great  lakes  and  narigable  rivers — and  the  oonstmclion  of 
railroads,  efleeting  a  more  ready  communication  with  the  popnloos 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  together  with  a  judicious  and  well-managed 
poor-law,  would  tend  mudi  to  the  improvement  of  tiie  people ;  and 
by  thus  giving  them  employment,  serve  to  eradicate  many  of  tiioee 
causes  of  discontent,  which  have  too  long  proved  destructive  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  empirei^— Besides  the  advantages 
which  these  various  sources  of  improvement  would  introduce,  tiiey 
would  be  the  means  of  elevating  the  mind,and  raising  man  to  a  more 
dignified  station  in  tiie  scale  of  his  being.  He  would  look  around 
him  with  more  complacency  and  satisfaction  on  his  fellow-mortals, 
who,  with  himselfy  would  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  oomforts, 
which  habits  of  industry,  united  to  religious  practices,  necessarily 
produce. 


ADDENDA. 


ADDENDA. 


A  Tabular  View  of  die  Opium  Trade  of  Great  Britam,  indudiiig' 
that  of  our  India  Settlements,  with  China : — [see  page  136.] 


Years. 

Great  Britain. 

Exported 

from  India 

to  China. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Retained 
for  con- 
sumption. 

Revenue 

at  9s.  per 

lb. 

1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 

lbs. 
38,375 
87,142 

123,084 
79,829 

113,140 
84,186 
48,634 

209,076 

9,967 

68,378 

106,846 
48,216 
85,481 

Ibe. 
11,016 
40,309 
64,466 
49,776 
87,333 
95,739 
41,919 
170,080 
25,045 
19,562 
53,001 
31,604 
74,126 

lbs. 

20,985 
22,752 
20,582 
28,329 
17,322 
20,680 
23,970 
22,608 
25,937 
30,258 
35,407 
28,467 
31,181 

£ 
9^09 

10,199 
9,329 

11,348 
7,894 
6,483 
4,522 
4,528 
5,187 
6,052 
7,088 
5,700 
6,249 

Chert.. 

5,172 

8,080 

8,055 

10,743 

8,865 

11,111 

11.409 

15,643 

20,108 

15,823 

21,279 

20,213 

21,350 

Table  of  the  quantities  of  Arrack  exported  from  Ceylon,  as  noticed 
in  page  182 : — 


Tears. 

ToGreot Britain.  ToBridsh Colonies. 

Toforeign  States 

Value. 

1833 
1834 

GaUons. 
7,593 
6,156 

Leaguers. 
3,250 
2,022 

Gallons. 
98 

£             s. 

12,425     9 

7,737  16 

The  duty  on  Batavia  arrack,  in  1826,  was  4s.  6d. ;  in  1827,  7s.  6d. ; 
1828-9,  the  same ;  1830,5s. ;  1831, 4s.  6d. ;  1832,4s.  6d.;  1833, 4s.  3d. 
The  duty  charged,  in  1834,  on  the  importation  of  this  commodity  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  East  Indies,  was  15s.  per  gallon,  and  9s.  from 
the  Colonies ;  and  on  other  foreign  arrack,  £l.  2s.  6d. 
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£xport8  from  the  Mauritius,  vide  page  190  : — 


Yean. 


1833 
1834 


Coloiiial  Riim.'6imndy  &  Oeneya  Colonial  cordials. 


Gallons. 
55,569 
24,625 


GraUoQS. 

5,964 
9,827 


Gallons. 
331 
746 


Arrack 


Galls. 

43,874 

7,770 


Wine. 


Galls. 

6,107 

12,675 


Table  of  the  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Bast  Indies  and 
China,  aUaded  to  hi  pi^s  163  and  231 : — 


Years. 

Ai.E  &  Bebb. 

Bvu. 

Bbakdy. 

Gekeva. 

WlHES. 

Tuna. 

Proof  gallons. 

Proof  gallons. 

Proof  gallons. 

Gallons. 

1829 

4,202 

11,431 

141,714 

21,711 

354,424 

1830 

3,424 

8,931 

74,994 

15,040 

235,905 

1831 

3,097 

14,886 

92,614 

19,428 

198,942 

1832 

4,709 

33,444 

146,258 

27,657 

331,713 

1833 

4,046 

12,460 

112,826 

30,001 

326,1^0 

1834 

3,044 

3,919 

234,478 

35,459 

314,393 

1835 

3,619 

5,046 

239,364 

34.967 

300,618 

An  Account  of  the  Wine  inq)«:ted  into  Great  Britun  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope^  referred  to  in  page  274 1«* 


TXAXS. 

nirxBiAi.  oAUiOSS. 

1821 

532,614 

1822 

565,490 

1823 

843,172 

1824 

591,078 

1825 

746,925 

1826 

356,070 

1827 

742,811 

1828 

758,538 

1829 

966,367 

1830 

544,335 

1831 

427,823 

1882 

278,057 

1833 

454,202 

1834 

483,996 

1835 

587,748 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Cap< 

b: — 

1827.     1828. 

1829.  1  1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833.    1834. 

Beer  fc  Ale  in  tuns. 
Wine  in  gallons.    . 
Spirits  do.   •     ••    • 

138 

8,938 

39,949 

99 
26,998 
119499 

48  1         68 
23,843  13,131 
46,073  62,739 

62 

6,190 

36,112 

112 

7,952 

36,307 

174          90 

9,089  17,458 

52,892  82,583 

/^-■- 
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Ram  exported  from  the  West  Indies,  (in  proof  gallons,)  as  attuded 
to  in  page  286  :*- 


1889. 

1830. 

1838. 

1834. 

Aatigns  

BarlMMloM 

Bahamaa  

Berbicfl 

116,794 

1,554 

4 

201,862 

1,693,004 

31,853 

394,289 

3,532,823 

39,815 

45,971 

176,807 

38,113 

275,373 

370,733 

206 

16,058 

155,514 
2,357 

234,618 

2,987 

1,859,710 

36,321 

298,933 

3,213,503 

49,075 

51,243 

219,706 

12,817 

173,262 

428,810 

12,941 

72,680 

5,829 

4,000 

137,750 

55,420 

1,716,525 

44,097 

608,544 

3,463,997 

52,910 

85,410 

78,394 

18,505 

269,072 

299,758 

25,660 

11,^10 

112,594 

24,532 

1.797 

160,078 

17,289 

1,915,240 

46,090 

715,713 

3,588,861 

54,125 

58,633 

125,420 

6,357 

278,785 

814,205 

22,193 

8,567 

Bennndaa 

Demows 

Dominica 

Grenada 

Jamaica 

Montaerrat,  ... 
Nevia 

St.  Cliriatoplier 

St-Lada  

St.  Vincent  ... 
Tobaso 

Tortola 

Trinidad   

A  table  of  Distilleries  and  Breweries  in  tke  United  States^ 
mentioned  at  page  325  z~^ 


States. 


Number 
ofttiUs. 


Galls,  of  Spiriu 

from  6raiii,Fniit, 

Molasses,  Bee. 


Bittw. 
eries; 


Quantitj  of  Beer,  ftc 


Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire .  • 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

New- York 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey.. 

Pennsylrania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Kentudcy.. 

Tenessee 

North  Carolina. ... 
South  Carolina. ... 

Georgia. 

Mississippi  Territory 
Illinois  Territory.. , 
Michigan  Territory 


60 


591 
560 

3,594 

51 

400 

343 

28 

2,000 


126 
6 


3,012,510 
20,560 

173,285 
1,193,398 
1,828,339 
1,374,404 
1,102,272 
6,552,284 
27,600 

860,742 

2,367,589 

1,000,000 

22,073 

2,220,775 

801,245 
1,886,691 

436,853 

545,212 

10,200 
20,400 


42 


48 
2 
7 

1*3 


24,400  hanrels 
135,950  gaUona 

75  barls.  of  comat 
.•     [wine 

2,170  galis.  beer 
71,275  gls.  per  day 
476  barrels 

9,330     do. 

4,251     do. 

96    do. 


1,878   do. 
1,500  do.  cider 
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Exports  of  wine  from  the  Canariea  to  Great  Britain,  at  alioded  to 
in  page  358  :— 


TEABS.      IMFBHIAL  0ALLO1I8. 


TEARS.      IMPSRIAL  OALLQITS. 


1820 

269,970 

1828 

107,919 

1821 

225,015 

1829 

80,808 

1822 

204,123 

1830 

83,822 

1823 

169,312 

1831 

105,875 

1824 

247,494 

1832 

97,269 

1825 

254,278 

1833 

233,730 

1826 

278,558 

1834 

214,861 

1827 

417,703 

1835 

211,707 

The  imports  of  Wbe  from  Madeira  into  Great  Britain,  as  menti- 
oned in  page  361  :— 


TXABS.      IMPXBIAI.  OAIXOH8. 


TEARS.       nCFSRIAX  GALLONS. 


1820 

554,011 

1828 

452,509 

1821 

513,328 

1829 

320,580 

1822 

443,008 

1830 

304,726 

1823 

463,548 

1831 

356,514 

1824 

495,194 

1832 

288,783 

1825 

543,133 

1833 

801,057 

1826 

677,378 

1834 

372,698 

1827 

308,546 

1835 

204,825 

The  exports  of  Wine  and  Brandy  from  Spain  into  Great  Britain, 
as  aDnded  to  in  page  368 :— 


TXAXS. 

wins. 

XEABS. 

wims. 

BSAHDT. 

In^.  gdloni. 

Imperial  gaDont. 

Imperial  gdloia. 

1820 

979,128 

1828 

3,188,357 

4,582 

1821 

1,001,883 

1829 

2,841,031 

1 

1822 

1,278,506 

1830 

2,505,438 

32,179 

1828 

1,618,632 

1831 

2,605,328 

69,319 

1824 

2,083,206 

1832 

2,446,050 

4,889 

1825 

2,754,873 

1838 

3,368,530 

178,067 

1826 

2,364,573 

1834 

3,446,563 

61,640 

1827 

2,433,141 

1  1885 

2,732,028 

15,880 

The  doty  on  wine  is  5s.  6d.,  and  on  brandy,  £l.  28. 6d.  per  Imperial 
proof  gallon. 
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ExporU  of  Wine  from  Portugal  to  Great  Britaiii»  as  alluded  to  in 
page  980 :~ 


TSAB8.   IMFEBIAI*  OAI«LONS. 


TBABS.   IMFEBIAI.  6AXLOSS. 


1820 
1821 


1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


2,457,410 
2,752,392 
d,283,907 
2,991,850 
2,625,249 
4,952,126 
3,114,050 
3,311,135 


1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


3,985,146 


2,603,113 
2,763,211 
2,116,245 
2,226,733 
3,941,402 
4,269,890 


Exports  of  Wine  from  France  into  Great  Britab,  as  referred  to 
in  page  403 : — 


TXAB8. 

yrnrs. 

TEABS. 

triNE. 

Imperial  gdlons. 

InqierialgalloBS. 

1820 

239,566 

1828 

650,949 

1821 

240,146 

1829 

498,320 

1822 

269,363 

1830 

352,136 

1823 

329,509 

1831 

351,102 

1824 

276,105 

1832 

311,448 

1825 

1,083,538 

1833 

275,366 

1826 

489,667 

1834 

363,376 

1827 

384,208 

1835 

370,446 

View  of  the  produce  of  Wines  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the 
extent  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  Inebriat- 
ing Liquors : — (Vide  page  408.) 


Islands. 


Corfu 

Cephalonia.< 

Zante 

Santa  Maura 
Ithaca.... 
Cerigo.... 
Faxo 


Produce  of 
wine  in 
barrels. 


Price 

per 

Barrel 


88,964 
45,730 
63,730 
62,292 
9,045 
36,200 
861 


Years 


s.  d.1 
8  4 

12  6 
10  0 

5  P 
8  2 
8  4 

13  0 


Trade  with  the  Islands  ooDectiyely. 


Imported. 


Wise.        Spiritt. 


1828 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


1,294 
1,577 


Beer 

&Ale. 


19,790 
6,563 


2,464  j  18,461 
224  16,084 
604  17,430,  17 


Wine. 


Tuns. 

66 
36 
81 
62 


1,898  16,728 


40 


1,262  15,233;  41 


fijcported. 


|Sjp«riti. 


gafls. 
671 

124 
1444 


gaUa. 

18 
898|    6 
382 
747 
920   996 


T2I 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Turkey,  the  Morea,  and  die  Greek 
ialandsy  as  mentioned  in  page  423 :— 


Y^n. 

Wine  exported 

Spirits  imported 

Wine  imported 

Beer  and 

from  Turkey. 

into  Turkey. 

into  Turkey. 

Ale. 

galloni. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

Tnna. 

1827 

292 

12,802 

2,801 

22 

1828 

528 

3,948 

2,114 

23 

1829 

1,180 

19,857 

1,904 

52 

1830 

1,492 

10,656 

3,070 

81 

1831 

666 

14,671 

1,648 

34 

1832 

566 

54,390 

4,602 

20 

1833 

794 

11,968 

7,656 

47 

1834 

6,754 

101,068 

2,524 

39 

The  Anstriani  Hungarian,  Rhenish,  and  other  liquors  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  as  referred  to  in  page  442  : — 


Tear*. 

IXPEBIAI.  CAI<I>0Ha. 

Year* 

IMPZBIAI.  OAUOlfS.            1 

Wine. 

Brandy 

.Geneira. 

Wise. 

Bnnij. 

Oenew. 

1820 
1821 
1622 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 

32,881 
27,828 
29,200 
26,332 
27,666 
146,346 
86,028 
80,734 

544 

16,798. 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 

92,325 
85,858 
70,660 
71,852 
60,568 
54,361 
58,376 
52,075 

294 

56 

239 

209 

4 

1,175 

2,735 

40 

35,971 
27,024 
12,201 
2,509 
28,070 
93,537 
61,193 
37,269 

Genera  imported  from  Holland  into  Great  Britain,  as  alluded  to  in 
page  455  :*- 


Tears. 

Proof  gallons. 

Tears. 

Proof  gallons. 

1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

281,900 
335,424 
142,988 
204,787 
210,038 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

228,219 
311,452 
228,386 
217,115 
220,317 

The  juniper-berry,  which  forms  a  c^mstituent  part  in  the  manufac- 
tore  of  gin,  has  been  found  growing  wild  in  the  Western  portion  of 
Ireland,  and  were  its  culture  properly  attended  to,  it  might  be  fur- 
nished in  such  quantities  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  foreign  supplies. 

3  ▲ 
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Imports  Mid  Exports  of  Ltqnon  in  the  nndermentioned  ports  of 
Prussia,  as  referred  to  in  page  464 1— 


Imports,  in  Centners  of  1 13j^lb8.  each. 


Yean 


Brandy 
Rum  and 
Artfaek. 


Wine. 


Malt 
Liquors. 


Beer. 


Exports. 


Bfandy.Jwine|spiriJ  ^J^ 


Centners. 


Ei- 


Kegs. 


Dantzic 'l834 

Do.         1835 

Konigsberg,18d4 
,  Do.         |l835 

Stetten 1834 

Do.        11835 


5,008 

4,142 

1,811 

859 

11,010 

11,057 


11,126 
22,401 
54 
11,725 
85,200 
99,276 


3,135 
2,335 
3,623 
2,716 
13,543 
11,057 


2400|1S3642| 

183011  186791 
I 


2616 
2205 


16,170 
30,871 


360 
216 


Trade  in  Spirits,  Wines,  &c  between  Great  Britiun  and  Denmark, 
as  mentioned  in  note  page  470  :— 


Imports  from  Denmark, 

Exports  to  Denmark. 

in.  gallons. 

Yearsj  Rum. 

Brandy. 

Wines. 

Rum. 

Brandy. 

Geneva 

Winea. 

BwrftAlc 
iotnw. 

1827)     3 

93 

94 

85,006 

41,655 

318^ 

119 

5,302 

18 

1828;   ... 

2 

... 

14,202 

38,959 

2875 

... 

5,801 

17 

1829    ... 

... 

2054 

23 

12,282 

4927 

6 

6,102 

14 

1830    ... 

... 

1 

... 

19,342 

2520 

99 

3,825 

14 

1831    ... 

••• 

•  •• 

110 

25,217 

2443 

60 

5,313 

8 

1832  ... 

1833  ... 

6 

10 

35 

64,422 

1671 

62 

5,141 

29 

100 

897 

156 

20,915 

1194 

■  ■• 

6,912 

7 

1834     8         8 

345 

18,203'  1290  '     ... 

23,971 

7 

Trade  in  Spirits  and  Wines  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden, 
as  mentioned  in  page  481 : — 


Years 

Imports  from  Sweden,  in  galls. 

Exports  to  Sweden,  in  galls. 

Rum.   1  Brandy. 

Geneva 

Wines. 

Rum. 

Brandy. 

Geneva.  Wines. 

1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 

•  a. 

63 
109 

... 

... 

21 
35 

... 
... 

... 
2 

... 

49 

3 

... 

3,291 

285 

6 

16,222 
10,331 
15,998 
12,341 

7,895 
14,342 

7,640 
14,421 

391 
20 
532 
448 
410 
336 
1138 
387 

9 

100 

21 

231 

5967 
5210 
2822 
1004 
5872 
3390 
6806 
4022 

723 

Tables  of  the  Ale  and  Beer  brewed  in  England  for  certain  pertods, 
L  referred  to  in  page  532 :— .    • 


Year. 

James  II. 

Year. 

WilUam  III. 

Strong  Beer. 

Small  Beer. 

Strong  Beer. 

SmaUBeer. 

1684 

Barrels. 
4,384,093 

Barrels. 
1,933,924 

1689 

Barrels. 
5,134,809 

Burrdi. 
2,707,726 

1685 

4,654,564 

2,102,021 

1690|  4,690,711 

2,645,656 

1686 

4,780,097 

2,255,062 

1691 

4,669,544 

2,874,731 

1687 

5,044,311 

2,435,169 

1692 

8,796,805 

2,378,642 

1688 

4,989,000 

2,543,856 

1693 

8,529,498 

2,385,996 

Year. 

Anne. 

Year. 

George  L 

Strong  Beer. 

Small  Beer. 

Strong  Beer. 

Small  Beer. 

1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 

Barrels* 
3,756,920 

3,540,031 

3,391,799 

3,336,286 

3,306,696 

Barrels. 
2,295,008 

2,215,883 

2,113,862 

2,106,970 

2,049,313 

1721 
1722 
1723 
1724 
1725 

Barrels. 
3,935,717 

3,982,066 

4,049,091 

4,075,871 

3,997,249 

Barrels. 
2,315,737 

2,320,118 

2,389,248 

2,465,695 

2,327,351 

Tear. 

Geoi{reII> 

Tear. 

George  III.  and  IV. 

Strong  Beer. 

SmaUBeer. 

Strong  Beer.  |  Small  Beer. 

1746 
1747 
1748 
1749 
1750 

Barrels. 
8,592,800 

3,774,400 

8,885,800 

3,918,100 

8,851,800 

Barrels. 
2,161,600 

2,186,200 

2,204,200 

2,132,700 

2,178,000 

1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 

Barrels. 
5,572,505 

5,895,705 

5,650,850 

5,811,455 

6,018,618 

Barrels. 
1,504,165 

1,568,797 

1,523,825 

1,580,027 

1,580,189 

724 


George  IV.  and  WUliam  IV. 


Yetf. 


1824 
18S6 
1826 


Strong  Beer. 


Barrels. 
6,512,645 

6,774,938 

7,142,046 

6,812,131 


Small  Beer. 


Barrels. 
1,716,895 

1,799,664 

1,877,094 

1,882,695 


Tear.  Strong  Beer. 


Barrels. 
1827:  6,507,929 

1828    6,677,938 


1S29 
1830 


6»0604247 
3,645,594 


Small  Beer. 


Barrels. 
1,791,364 

1,840,489 

1,665,351 

1,286,107 


The  number  of  stilb  and  their  contents,  with  their  scale  of  work, 
as  mentioned  in  page  632 :— • 


Dublin. 

Cork. 

Rest  of  Ireland. 

No. 

[  Contente. 

No. 

Contents. 

No. 

Contents. 

rl798,  44 

89,523 

12 

13,892   154 

64,562 

1799,  87 

34,372 

12 

13,892   127 

52,690 

1800!  32 

29,154 

11 

12,998   122 

47,602 

1801 

32 

29,136 

7 

7,046 

85 

32,553 

Yean  J 

1802 

31 

33,911 

7 

7,971 

66 

33,720 

1803 

'32 

29,797 

7 

7,971 

81 

42,141 

1804 

S8 

24,446 

10 

11,334 

77 

45,050 

1805 

26 

;    22,323 

10 

11,378 

54 

31,605 

LI8O6 

16 

11,871 

7  1      6,981  1  29  1    18,046  | 

Size  of  Stin. 

Charges  required. 

Spirits  required 

Monthly. 

Weekly. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

500 

74 

3,237 

7^ 

74 

4,856 

1,000 

72 

6,300 

1,950 

W 

7,218 

1,600 

64 

8,400 

1,750 

62 

9,493 

725 


A  table  of  the  stills  that  were  at  work  in  Ireland^  in  the  month  of 
February,  1818,  as  alluded  to  at  page  633 : — 


>« 

-g 

i'- 

Names* 

Residence, 

i 

11 

§3 

•s 

3 

3    -^ 

2 

g 

X 

IPS 

' 

i 

£• 

>  * 
< 

Gab. 

Gale. 

Tons 

Jameson  and  Dewar 

DobUn    

I&IO 

1S5 

17,836 

SOO 

John  Jameson 

• »» 

125G 

143 

15,715 

280 

Robert  Haig 

*  1 «     *  *  * 

1250 

143 

15,640 

280 

James  Jameson 

i*.      .•• 

1002154 

13,501 

260 

Nicholas  Roe 

»«•     .*. 

751 

172 

11,300 

240 

John  Power 

**>     ■«■ 

751 

172 

11,300 

240 

John  Morrogh 

Cork      

1021 

154 

13,756 

260 

William  Wyse      ,.. 

.1. 

501 

189 

8,285 

220 

Samuel  Perrott      •,» 

«<<          «>* 

500,189 

6/268 

220 

RW.  CaJlaghan    ... 

.*■          .#. 

600 

189 

8,268 

220 

John  Browu 

Limerick 

501 

189 

8,285 

220 

Ditto       

1  ■< 

501 

189 

8,285 

220 

George  Connell     -,. 

flO. 

20fi 

273 

4,902 

ISO 

James  Shawr 

Belfast 

503 

189 

8,306 

220 

Robert  Tliomson  ... 

Newry  .,.     .., 

609 

189 

8,417 

220 

Maico hn  Brown     .*. 

Dnndalk 

&00 

189 

8,268 

220 

Andrew  Stein       ,.. 

ClonnieU 

500 

189 

6,268 

220 

John  Birch 

Roscrea 

30(> 

174| 

4,666 

Turf- 

John  CaiSsiJy 

Monaster  €T  an 

200 

19^h 

3,400 

Do. 

James  JVIullaniif    .•* 

Longford 

100 

200' 

1,750 

80 

lloUon  &  O'Beirn© 

Athlone 

101 

2171 

1,919 

Turf 

Robert  Haekett     <.. 

Birr 

101 

217 

1,919 

Do, 

John  Robinson 

...      *.* 

101 

217 

1,919 

Do. 

Robert  Codd 

Drogheda 

101 

304 

2,682 

100 

John  Thomson 

Carrickfergus 

99^:200 

1,782 

80 

John  FtvUtf  .,, 

Dunganuun    ... 

9H1200 

1,716 

60 

Michael  Regan 

Galway  ,>p     ... 

9S 

200 

1,715 

80 

Alexander  Stewait 

Londonderry 

94 

200 

1,645 

80 

D.  and  A*  M^Intyre 

Killcther 

77 

200 

1,347 

6o; 

Patrick  Brennan    ,.. 

Kilkenny 

100 

-iOO 

1,750 

80 

Bartholomew  Finn 

Galway 

63i^00 

927 

40 

Willtam  Cathers   ... 

Newtonliraa^ady 

49200 

857 

40 

WiUiam  Leatham.., 

Buacraua 

49200 

857 

40 

Total  gsMoK 
with  the 

li  of  spintfl  made 
coaU  ujsed... 

weekly  \ 

209411 

4750 

726 


The  extent  of  the  trade  in  spiritfl,  wine,  and  malt  liqnora  in  Lre- 
landi  as  noticed  in  page  707 : — 

FIB8T   FABT. 


spiniTS. 

WINE. 

Imported. 

ALS  AND  BEER.         | 

1719 

DtftiUed. 

Imported. 

Brewed. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Oftltont. 

Oalloni. 

Oalloiu. 

Barrela. 

Barrels. 

Barreii. 

173,564 

323,124 

1,111,726 

601,457 

299 

6,408 

20 

136,075 

327,082 

1^386,293 

574,687 

292 

6,164 

SI 

131,299 

292,125 

940,147 

546,256 

393 

6,093 

22 

125,280 

388,007 

1,143,752 

535,756 

244 

6,328 

23 

133,773 

379,601 

1,007,632 

546,586 

273 

5,878 

24 

132,642 

415,062 

1,227,315 

568,768 

246 

5,636 

25 

134,080 

327,194 

1,172,678 

564,234 

163 

4,791 

26 

169,211 

846,360 

1,313,319 

540,628 

266 

4,427 

27 

216,936 

411,622 

1,425,352 

548,862 

855 

4,080 

28 

155,2^3 

4U,222 

1,260,297 

514,845 

424 

4,144 

29 

129,309 

409,544 

1,621,085 

455,761 

470 

4,646 

SO 

J  34,738 

^8,316 

1,246,238 

455,102 

1,059 

4,384 

SI 

174,791 

336,922 

957,420 

500,707 

1,362 

6,048 

32 

184,028 

221,682 

1,294,459 

532,960 

983 

5,883 

33 

225,871 

375,227 

1,145,653 

516,438 

770 

5,331 

34 

268,349^ 

396,474 

1,134,979 

522,877 

455 

5,100 

85 

209,045 

383,301 

1,170,845 

463,829 

705 

6,268 

36 

196,738 

627,690 

1,255,227 

441,132 

1,157 

5,365 

37 

228,807 

605,723 

911,40) 

451.185 

1,349 

3,707 

38 

216,785 

404,092 

1,324,869 

488,421 

1,057 

3,870 

39 

211,038 

531,878 

1,122,796 

496,401 

1,159 

3,612 

40 

239,811 

472,758 

1,154,807 

478,869 

1,989 

2,392 

41 

248,276 

382,841 

1,167,907 

455,844 

5,278 

3,253 

42 

272,238 

662,741 

759,398 

456,602 

9,464 

5,618 

43 

354,166 

566,131 

1,087,656 

542,840 

1,323 

2,578 

44 

402,272 

385,650 

754,655 

601,246 

1,937 

3,572 

45 

452,315 

290,288 

1|046,235 

561,546 

8,899 

3,958 

46 

334,415 

411,362 

596,688 

503,294 

4,914 

3,758 

47 

402,075 

489,388 

506,762 

48^259 

14,552 

4,496 

48 

531,443 

333,919 

1,328,932 

550,898 

8,255 

4,686 

49 

565,383 

538,097 

1,016,599 

583,155 

11,895 

3,866 

50 

598,546 

820,848 

2,080,690 

605,465 

12,655 

6,217 

51 

598,179 

967,655 

1,396,196 

601,649 

14,018 

4,737 

52 

596,090 

786,639 

1,126,823 

626,399 

21,274 

6,461 

53 

623,334 

1,165,085 

1,029,672 

592,348 

20yl77 

5,573 

54 

561,230 

1,473,380 

2,014,509 

587,322 

20,054 

4,663 

55 

498,304 

919,133 

1,779,639 

556,581 

16,840 

4,431 

56 

479,861 

1,239,997 

1,?83»003 

539,346 

13,572 

4,312 

67 

404,460 

746,517 

746,009 

489,825 

10,949 

3,566 

58 

399,793 

842,515 

691,477 

449,738 

15,228 

4,125 

59 

107,543 

1,286,665 

1,368,118 

501,002 

16,557 

3,882 

60 

225,217 

742,623 

1,713,656 

545,558 

13,500 

4,899 

61 

432,130 

956,101 

905,971 

588,217 

18,837 

4,923 

62 

692,875 

1,390.632 

1,522,137 

618,399 

18,008 

4,908 

63 

668,487 

1,273,674 

1,338,797 

618,268 

22,099 

4,259 

64 

661,215 

1,742,309 

1,313,450 

622,658 

28,935 

5,031 

65 

715,476 

2,141,415 

1,777,086 

578»068 

27,788 

4,926 

66 

649,396 

2,216,709 

1,678,064 

568,884 

82,441 

5,353 

67 

354,964 

2,677,067 

1,666,101 

565,332 

29,468 

4,139 

68 

657,637 

2,744,289 

1,592,634 

522,344 

40,542 

4,231 

69 

831,114 

2,789,361 

1,583,421 

529,499 

45,452 

3,596 

70 

801,174 

2,396,396 

1,519,707 

501,562 

38,440 

3,995 

71 

734,233 

2,675.131 

1,392,672 

439,863 

44,105 

3,216 

727 


SECOND  rABT. 


8PLaiTB. 

j           wiyE, 

ALE 

AND  BEER.    | 

V«tt» 

Dutlllisl, 

tmpqrled. 

Exitorted 

Imported, 

Esporte^ 

6ri*wed. 

Imported 

Ex. 
ported 

Irlih. 

Forel  n 

GmlUmM. 

GfltldJit. 

GmlUnik 

GmtVoni. 

<:j  Alton*. 

GjUlofii, 

Barrels. 

BanreU. 

Barls 

1772 

ISBfim 

2,56e,ft33 

- 

131,769 

i,3oy,**7a 

12,600 

433,160 

47,736 

2,491 

73 

959,981 

2,ai3;394 

63 

40,7B8 

1,555,291 

9,376 

447,330 

68,675 

2,944 

74 

1,026,1J4 

2,fl72,-^a7 

-         - 

22,741 

1,.^  7 1,802 

M,3»3 

461,035 

51,996 

2,307 

75 

980,40 1  l,7&y,l23 

267 

18jOti6 

1,287  jm'^ 

10,ft84 

465,207 

53,906 

1,976 

76 

1,160,341 

2,445,204 

-         - 

20,308 

1,273,330 

9,072 

458,460 

66,954 

1,990 

77 

1,116,362 

2,297,704 

-         _ 

73,077 

1,293,127 

8,820 

472,840 

71,797 

1,343 

78 

1,127,112 

1,606,375 

-         - 

10,053 

1,088,5415 

6,804 

478,902 

70,369 

1,261 

79 

1  094,026 

1,451,994 

10 

19,009 

707,490 

3,276 

437,812 

48,274 

99H 

80 

1,229,416 

1,069,535 

-         - 

1,577 

l,OI7,l>:>4 

4,788 

429,200 

40,459 

412 

81 

1,787,298 

594,748 

3,966 

26,898 

1,369,082 

10,837 

485,826 

54,366 

719 

82 

2076,855 

776,477 

1,456 

886 

932^702 

7,308 

503,492 

63,495 

1,006 

83 

1,771,513 

864,787 

1,185 

76,993 

93l,Sfl:i 

13,608 

452,098 

54,456 

1,253 

84 

1,436,502 

1,763,600 

230 

14,761 

1,079,40 

13,356 

388,027 

54,261 

2,084 

85 

1,460,415 

1,450,677 

-         - 

16,763 

1,1^1,27(3 

14,868 

361,903 

48,381 

2,054 

86 

1,849,449 

1,601,451 

70 

29,040 

83G,&0i; 

12,600 

383,400 

55,282 

1,727 

87 

1,960,418 

1,292,385 

579 

44,835 

9B6,65(^ 

27,259 

395,087 

68,492 

2,285 

88 

2,229,663 

1,387,585 

68 

21,350 

i^ae+.m-} 

8,316 

412,137 

74,726 

1,298 

89 

2,801,429 

1,459,236 

152 

8,541 

l,aO6,707 

11,592 

389,318 

91,009 

1,122 

90 

2,926,796 

1,472,822 

408 

6,345 

1,43^,030 

16,884 

434,397 

109,049 

1,372 

91 

3,608,244 

1,208,196 

-         - 

9,242 

1,353,272 

25,532 

467,436 

101,665 

1,452 

92 

3,520,082 

836,482 

299 

47,948 

l,574,**y3 

56,692 

631,648 

125,068 

1,677 

93 

3,436,440 

708,560 

429 

34,579 

1,4G8,44f* 

44,352 

590,307 

125,057 

49/ 

94 

3,936,355 

451,316 

136 

4,081 

l,l32,fi4'J 

25,704 

535,359 

76,255 

809 

95 

4,262,036 

610,809 

1,011 

8,997 

1,4£t3,.^2r, 

32,760 

521,822 

72,393 

1,076 

96 

3,704,681 

317,941 

1,216 

6,655 

3,200,041 

33,920 

528,686 

58,738 

2,611 

97 

3,867,174 

143,080 

58,615 

16,204 

1, 3*18,^7  :j 

33,920 

567,284 

67,188 

797 

98 

4,783,954 

84,N81 

2,866 

10,053 

3fc;3.052 

21,672 

600,038 

50,914 

M49 

99 

4,253,187 

136,085 

4,055 

7,614 

l,fl02,6n* 

41,076 

545,806 

25,178 

1,631 

1800 

3,621,498 

393,783 

3,152 

13,994 

2,7^8,6f*1> 

57,456 

449,790 

19,709 

444 

I 

1,565,380 

1,319,717 

2,270 

691 

1,2 1 0,340 

67,032 

398,746 

17,972 

363 

2 

5,237,195 

1,961,931 

227,519' 242,478 

1j493,a05 

125,643 

402,942 

10,495 

2,108 

3 

4,807,1431,257,136 

1,130,019  269,724 

2,441,932 

66,772 

561,438 

9,884 

5,782 

4 

4,718,736     454,219 

930,800'    80,963 

1,860,257 

53,676 

695,100 

3,209 

6,776 

5 

4,612,335     319,357 

1,196,569  117,988 

1,994,846 

40,572 

770,68S 

3,143 

9,707 

6 

4,648,772     210,034 

1,044,548,    32,703 

1,32G,732 

104,580 

760,371 

2,160 

5,797 

7 

5,641,060     852,078 

531,648!    61,583 

1  'jis.i,U;2 

154,476 

750,307 

2,449 

4  510 

8 

2,006,837     467,057 

648,706'    24,872 

2^424,065 

79,632 

751,146 

2,188 

4,630 

9 

233,7501,052,968 

512,098     70,996 

1,763,978 

160,272 

960y300 

1,708 

5,713 

10 

6,412,6251,758^21 

76,990  209,665 

1,670,818 

174,384 

s 

1,101 

4,098 

11 

7,088,666     746,017 

136,955  512,653 

1,372,341 

274,428 

£-6 

1,378 

5,393 

12 

1,462,948     532,344 

793,140  148,184 

542,101 

169,848 

♦»  *> 

528 

8,727 

13  4,667,6591,057,390 

411,843  166,533 

1,471,428 

224,532 

§  u 

338 

6,266 

14  6,666,825    664,990 

144,351' 645,212 

1,198,764 

331,884 

§1 

215 

6,814 

164,616,406    406,187 

942,038  213,953 

891,828 

410,760 

173 

8,022 

164,821,368    285,708 

580,559  175,824 

1,060,840 

149,436 

Oi  3 

220 

8,566 

17  3,100,386       71,627 

196,268     67,083 

639,620 

194,040 

s  §• 

163 

5,480 

18,4,473,016     163,811 

48,260     95,329 

491,652 

216,468 

-^s 

194 

1,153 

IS 

3,968,269       45,477 

43,833,    20,792       779,688 

272,160 

ii 

162 

679 

20 

4,636,192     108,439 

236,n3     59,764 

843,696 

80,136 

317 

4,128 

21 

4,280,377       67,213 

516,885 

34,486 

858,728 

1W,888 

1^ 
li 

235 

3,185 

2S 

4,318,012       69,761 

415,912 

43,111 

696,276 

68,544 

-      - 

5,488 

22 

4,135,045!      45,884 

656,979 

14,152 

690,228 

57,456 

~      "" 

6,09t 

728 

Trade  of  Ireland  in  Wine  and  Spirits  for  the  following  years, 
partly  in  continuation  of  the  foregoing  table : — 


Tem. 

Spirits  in  gallons. 

Gallons  of  wine 
retained  for 
consumption. 

DiMiUed. 

Exported. 

Paid  duty  on  Fo- 
reign  &  ColoniaL 

1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 

2,844,677 
6,360,411 
8,833,863 
9,046,959 
7,283,317 
9,725,259 
9,208,538 
8,694,742 
8,731,101 
9,172,725 
9,459,160 
9,307,448 
11,076,272 
11,809,603 

899 
11,421 
15,788 
56,801 
8,637 
6,718 
13,651 
15,146 
28,396 
28,695 

•  •• 

•  •• 

29,010 
25,260 
43,457 
10,805 
14,678 
37,210 
32,419 
34,487 
31,636 
28,417 
27,150 

567,578 
955,278 
687,263 
692,140 
789,832 
850,680 
757,674 
757,381 
766,339 
795,250 
••• 

Quantities  of  all  sorts  of  Wine,  as  well  as  of  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Spbits  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  amount  of  roTenne 
thereon : — [yide  page  707.] 


Team. 

Wine  in  Impe- 

Amount of     Spirits  in  Im- 

Amount  of 

rial  gallons. 

duty. 

perial  gallons. 

duty. 

£ 

£ 

1820 

4,586,485 

1,989,817 

3,446,460 

2,776,750 

1821 

4,686,885 

2,006,498 

3,337,715 

2,732,323 

1822 

4,606,999 

1,982,882 

3,347,343 

2,767,538 

1823 

4,845,060 

2,088,232 

3,540,338 

2,941,767 

1824 

5,030,091 

2,153,112 

3,869,317 

8,096,838 

1825- 

-6,009,542 

934,665 

3,505,273 

2,874,042 

1826 

6,058,443 

1,424,326  ^ 

-^,855,090 

8,551,548 

1827- 

.6,826,361 

1,600,587 

4,661,762 

2,935,662 

1828 

-7,162.376 

1,700,051 

4,658,332 

2,942,912 

1829 

6,217,652 

1,473,546 

4,722,991 

2,946,939 

1830 

6,434,445 

1,524,168  ^ 

-4,975,728 

8,078,017 

1831 

6,212,264 

1,535,484  ' 

4,892,795 

3,054,448 

1832 

5,600,291 

1,715,812 

-6,171,144 

3,427,783 

1833 

6,207,770 

1,633,830 

-4,879,967 

3,130,657 

1834 

6,480,544 

1,705,520 

4,765,349 

3,100,669 

1835 

6,420,342 

1,691,508 

4,765,706 

3,047,359 
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A  view  of  dio  Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  several  of  the  States 
of  the  American  continent : — 


Yean. 

Gallon8  of  all  sorts  Imported. 

Galls,  of  aU  sorts  Exported. 

Spirits. 

yfhae. 

Beer,liu:. 
Tuns. 

Spirits. 

Wine. 

UNITED  8TATXS. 

1827 

108,119 

31,418 

449 

1,181 

602 

1828 

79,344 

90,342 

379 

1,018 

3,779 

1829 

60,262 

71,149 

335 

7 

4,649 

1880 

53,913 

67,014 

807 

9,443 

2,325 

1831 

126,299 

83,235 

311 

172 

6,629 

1832 

73,206 

91,147 

398 

2 

1,236 

1833 

77,670 

184,035 

514 

3,557 

1,133 

1834 

106,902 

133,634 

464 

MEXICO 

1,871 

7,772 

1827 

6,705 

9,217 

14 

... 

«•• 

1828 

8,673 

9,289 

13 

8 

49 

1829 

•  •• 

••• 

14 

•  •• 

... 

1830 

1,008 

23,761 

21 

3 

32 

1831 

772 

2,180 

21 

•  •• 

461 

1832 

1,712 

6,721 

6 

•  •• 

63 

1833 

4,085 

2,478 

26 

13 

61 

1834 

808 

2,443 

11 

COI.U1U 

•  •• 

IIA. 

12 

1827 

1,000 

1,566 

21 

2 

3 

1828 

4,743 

1,784 

23 

•  •• 

6,219 

1829 

5,794 

688 

7 

•  •• 

118 

1830 

1,680 

190 

6 

29 

... 

1831 

1,119 

450 

15 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1832 

4,895 

2,050 

15 

•  •• 

•  .. 

1833 

1,439 

772 

4 

1 

•  169 

1834 

986 

3,345 

22 

BRAZI 

h. 

55 

1827 

12,538 

114,008 

381 

24 

11,106 

1828 

17,980 

186,685 

436 

3 

4,516 

1829 

13,717 

59,948 

897 

1,085 

1,817 

1830 

9,470 

13,062 

560 

17 

1,462 

1831 

7,145 

10,299 

315 

5 

2,915 

1882 

14,741 

27,358 

257 

6 

1,398 

1833 

10,238 

25,633 

467 

3 

1,421 

1884 

13,662 

19,744 

SIO  1 

606 

>E  lAP 

3 

LATA. 

895 

1827 

2,900 

19,293 

21 

•  •• 

«•• 

1828 

5,600 

17,684 

64 

•  •• 

•  •. 

1829 

5,602 

14,481 

76 

... 

102 

1830 

16,749 

7,193 

112 

•  •• 

214 

1831 

905 

1,960 

54 

2 

1,013 

1832 

1,644 

8,464 

78 

12 

22 

1833 

6,753 

7,836 

108 

... 

... 

1884 

20,687 

18,906 

74 

150 

599 

CC<mMi 

ued  in  next  page* 
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rem 

Spirits. 

Wine. 

Beer,  lie. 
Tun*. 

Spirits. 

Wine. 

CHILI. 

1827 

5,335 

5,356 

11 

215 

3 

1828 

15,483 

9,613 

24 

•  •• 

20 

1829 

6,125 

4,189 

12 

•  •• 

141 

1830 

5,959 

2,905 

7 

6 

1,479 

1831 

6.413 

5,597 

8 

5 

22 

1832 

6,363 

10,952 

7 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1833 

6,058 

13,047 

14 

•  •• 

114 

1834 

27,865 

13,435 

23 

PEBU. 

6 

30 

1827 

11,265 

6,483 

6 

••• 

••• 

1823 

11,477 

9,900 

19 

••• 

23 

1829 

4,662 

1,818 

6 

••• 

50 

1830 

11,179 

7,112 

5 

••• 

11 

1831 

6,163 

5,487 

8 

••• 

3 

1832 

6,453 

4,389 

14 

2 

1 

1833 

5,921 

10.823 

20 

••• 

23 

1834 

16,222 

10,007 

14 

3 

3 

Tables  showing  the  rates  of  duties  on  spirits,  as  imposed  by  acts  of  Parliament  in  different 
years,  with  the  quantity  on  which  duty]was  paid,  together  with  the  number  of  licensed 
distillers  working  during  those  years. 


1791 

1794 

1795 

179' 

1796 

1799  - 

1B00 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1607 

1810 

181] 

1612 

1813 

1816 

1816 

1817 

1619 

1823 

182(i 

1630 

1831 

1832 

1633 

1834 

1835 

183<} 


England. 


Duty  per 
gallon. 


»     4J 

3  10} 

*     4 

4  lo} 

5""4} 
6     0} 


10     2} 


11     8j 

7     0 
7     6 


Scotland. 


I 


87 

55 

84 

88 

66 

76 

36 

62 

36 

24 

37 

86 

107 

147 

111 

268 

249 

240 

233 

243 


Low- 
lands. 


High- 
lands. 


Duty  per  giL  of  ftm  coat 


X  s.  d. 

3   12  0 

10  16  0| 

64  16  4 

perftLq>U. 

8  10^ 

5  9| 
5  8} 

8  0^ 


£  s. 
1  4 
1   16 

3  0 
7  16 


^4J 

6  2 

l4j 
S  10 
3  4 


d. 
0 
0 

0 


4i 


2301     1 
106|  — 
1991     5 
210'  — 
1761 
1652 
124   . 
120  2 


4J 
10 

4 


Ireland.!    Paid  duty  for  oon- 
"g     "2     I  sumption. 


Per 


115 
90 
45 
27 
32 
35 
32 

** 
36 

36 

38 

36 

83 

82 

85 

90 

90 


11  I 

M 

I 

III 

10 

4 


2     4 


England. 


£ 

4,072,735 
4,594,793 
4,711,640 
2,806,948 
3,630,872 
4,114,936 
4,335,560 
3,464,380 
5,353,309 
3,678,679 
4,741,939 
4,787,555 
4,776,330 
3,622,970 
4,292,477 
5,468,987 
4,745,484 
4,133,063 
4,146,1 
3,803,812 

7,732,101 
7,434,047 


7,717,303 

7,644, 

7,316,053 


Scotland. 


1,58]^24 


1,234,291 
1,591,148 


916^93,567,200 

1,906,9603,566,932 

,505  2,126,160  3,^76^16 

2,303,266 


3,690,376 
,407,204  3,966,786  6,837,406 
6^7,631  9,004,639 
5,700,6698,710,672 
7,261,900  6,406,439  6,657,756 
5,986,556  6,168,596 


Ireland. 


£ 

3,416,766 

4,153,765 

3,612,063 

4/^94  264 

4,173,439 

1,670,3683,653,694 

775,750     275,013 

1,158,5664,716,096 

2,022,409  4,843,095 

1,869,7673,543,699 

2,658,4766,697,2.4 

1,746,140  4^30,675 


6,376,479 


1,316,1164,009,301 


1,809,649 
4,323,644 


;,04  6,043  9,706,416 

6,013,932  11381223 

7,656.889|6,026,644  1 1800000 
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In  reference  to  the  Act  of  thedd  and4th  Philip  and  Mary,  pasted  at 
Drogheda  in  1556,  and  quoted  in  page  610^,  it  appears  from  the  5th 
Jac.  L  that  this  act  was  inefficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  a  gprant 
was  made  on  the  2dd  March,  1607,  to  Walter  Tiullor  of  Dungurey, 
county  Galway,  empowering  him  to  recommend  persons  to  the  Lord 
Deputy  to  be  licensed  for  the  distillation  of  aqua-viUs^  within  the 
province  of  Connanght,  and  none  were  to  be  licensed  but  through 
his  certificate.  After  a  month's  notice  of  this  grant  to  Taillor,  if  any 
should  be  found  distilling  without  his  nomination,  their  property 
became  forfeited  to  him  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit.  Besides,  he  had 
liberty  for  seren  years  to  distil  in  any  place,  town,  or  village  in  the 
province,  and  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made  aqua-mim^  usquebauffh, 
and  aqua  coniposiUe,Ba  he  might  think  fit,  and  to  sell  the  same  in  any 
part  of  Ireland,  he  might  choose,  paying  the  crown  rent  of  £40.  Irish, 
per  annum. 

A  similar  grant  for  seven  years,  was  made  to  Sir  Thomas  Phi!Iip8, 
Knt.  for  the  county  of  Colrane,  (now  Colerain)  otherwise  called 
O'Cahane's  country,  or  within  the  territory  or  country  called  the 
Rowte,  county  Antrim ;  rent,  Ids.  4d.  Irish* 

Another  license  was,  on  the  28d  March,  1608,  granted  to  George 
Sexton,  gent,  for  seven  years,  for  the  province  of  Leinster ;  rent,  5s. 
Irish. 

A  similar  license  was  granted,  on  the  10th  January,  1608,for  seven 
years,  to  Charles  Waterhouse,  gent,  for  the  whole  province  of  Mun- 
ater ;  rent,  6s.  8d.  Irish* 

In  virtue  of  these  gprants, innumerable  licenses  were  issued  to  divers 
persons  to  make  and  sell  aqua^viUBy  &c.  throughout  Ireland,  until 
the  18th  of  May,  1620,  when  that  privil^e  was  withdrawn,  incon- 
sequence of  complaints  of  the  indulgence  being  confined  to  a  few 
individuals.  A  grant  was  made,  on  the  22d  March,  1609,  for  the 
support  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Arabella  Seymour,  (then  Stewart,) 
lor  the  term  of  21  years,  empowering  Sir  George  St.  Poll  and  Henrie 
Yelverton,  Esq.  to  nominate  and  appoint  at  their  pleasure  such  per- 
sons as  they  might  think  fit  to  keep  a  tavern  in  any  part  of  Ireland  ; 
and  to  buy  and  sell  in  gross  or  by  retail,  by  the  gallon,  or  by  a  greater 
or  lesser  measure,  good  and  wholesome  wines;  and  to  make  and  sell, 
in  gross  by  retail,  aqua-vita  and  usquebaugh, 

A  grant  in  reversion,  after  the  expiration  of  the  above,  was  given 
for  32  years  at  100  marks'  rent  to  James,  Viscount  Doncaster ;  and 
licenses  were  continued  to  be  granted  for  the  keeping  taverns,  making 
and  seBing  a^tMi-vtto  and  utquebaugh  until  the  17th  August,  1529. 
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Croonrdl,  for  the  better  ardefing  cf  lieesuef  to  be  gmled  in  Irebmd,  fat  the 
safe  of  vine,  and  the  nakk^  and  letail  of  aqmmwUm^  anwintcd  HboauK  l<wigr, 
Esq.  and  Dr.  Joseph  WateriioaseyConmiiasMinerih  to  treat,  oontiaety  and  conqMMtnd, 
in  his  name  and  on  his  behalf  with  an  j  peraon  or  persons  whaterer,  being  natm] 
bom  snfcjeets  or  dpniacns,  lor  and  oonceming  the  licensing  or  the  keeping  of  any 
tnvem  or  tsremsyandfrr  sdling,  uttering,  and  retttHngwineSyaavdlaa  the  nnking, 
adlii^  and  retailing  si^na  ate — fee  £100  per  annom  to  eadi. 

Besides  these  n^golataonsy  in  161Sn  dn^  vas  arnpoagd  on  all  wines  inipuited  into 
Ireland  at  the  fbDowing  rates,  via. ;  ■  on  ereiy  ton  of  Spamsh,  Levant,  or  Canaij, 
imported  by  natoxal-bom  soljecfes  of  Ireland  or  Ei^^d,  40s.  Irish,  and  bj  stnn- 
gers,  £2.  13s.  4d. ;  iqpon  all  Frendi,  £l.  6s.  Sd.,  and  by  strangen,  408.  (10th. 
JacL) 

Firam  the  foregoing  ertniets,  with  whidi  I  was  ftroored  by  a  gentlemnn  inti- 
matelyconvcRant  with  the  reeords  of  the  oountryytfae  intdfigent  reader  will  obserre 
the  great  eontnst  between  the  present  and  former  systems  of  Uoensing  distOlerSy 
and  others  eonneeted  with  the  wine  and  apiiit  trades— illnstratiiig,  in  diis  respect, 
an  obscure  portion  of  Irish  history. 

In  the  notice  of  brewing  porter,  page  628,  the  heat  at  which  the  liquor  is  aait  to 
the  tun  is  there  stated  to  be  60*.  Other  brewers  send  it  to  the  tuns  at  from 
60*  to  64*  of  tempefature,  aeconfing  to  the  strength,  or  specific  gravity  of  the 
liqnor;  but  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  situation  of  the 
utensils. 

In  the  first  mashing,  the  heat  qf  the  water  poured  on  good  diy  malt,  should  be 
165*,  and  the  proportion  of  water  run  in  from  the  copper,  should  be  to  the  quarter 
of  malt,  3^  barrds.  The  mashing,or  raking  of  the  ^pdn  should  continue  for  shoot 
half  an  hour.  In  the  second  mash,  the  heat  of  the  liquor  or  water  should  be  175% 
and  the  pn^rtion  let  in  from  the  coppers,  should  be  from  1|  to  1{  barrds  of  water 
to  each  quarter  of  malt,  and  the  raking  in  this  mash  should  continue  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  be  let  stand,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
drawn  off  the  kdve.  After  the  first  and  second  marfiings  are  over,in  order  to  take 
out  any  saccharine  matter  that  may  remain,  brewers  are  in  the  halrit  of  mnohig 
water  into  the  kieve  at  a  heat  from  180*  to  184*,  which  is  technically  called  a  ddsA ; 
and  this  dashing  is  continued  till  the  spedfic  gravity  shews  one  degree  or  nothing 
on  Richardson's  saceharometer.  The  hops  to  be  used  are  in  the  proportion  of  2| 
Iba.  to  the  hhd.  or  l}lbs  to  the  barrel  for  plain  porter,  and  for  double  X,  5lb5.  to 
the  barrel  oe  7|U»  to  the  hhd.  Country  porter  requires  84lbs,  of  saccharin^ 
matter,  and  4^1b8.  of  hops  to  the  hhd.  or  SIbs.  to  the  barreL  The  liquor  is  tent 
to  the  fermeiKting  tuns  at  a  heat  of  61*  for  double  X,  and  at  65*  for  plain  pvter, 
to  bring  it  on  the  more  quickly. 

In  the  brewing  of  ale,  the  heat  of  the  first  mash  is  from  160*  to  165,*  ^d  after 
this,  all  the  liquor  run  into  the  kdve  is  accounted  a  dash.  The  worts  of  the  first 
and  second  masfaings  are  boiled  together,  and  the  proportion  of  hop*  is  dibs,  to  the 
barrel  of  nuJt.  From  these  two  mashings,  the  quantity  of  liquor  sent  from  the 
kieve  to  the  ooppers  to  be  be  bdled,  is  reckoned  at  3^  barrds  to  the  quarter  of 
malt;  and  it  is  cooled  down  and  sent  to  the  fermenting-tuns  at  a  heat  of  61  *.  No 
brown  malt  b  used  in  the  making  of  ale,  as  this  liquor  is  generally  estimated  b;  its 
paleness. 


INDEX. 


Pagf 
Abas-Mina,  anecdote  of  «  ,  •  •  .  87 

.    ~  Shah,  drinking-cup  of  ....  .  698 

Abdelrrhnuuiy  Sultan,  his  prohibition  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  66 

Abulfeda,  his  notice  of  Mahomet  ....  35 

Abyssinians,  beverages  of  the,  68— ^stillation  practised  by,  dCX^faospitality  of, 

61 — drinking-Tessels  of,  69  and  63— cup-beaiers  of,  60,  63— entertainments 

of,  62 
Acbmet  Caohef,  anecdote  of         ....  •  46 

Addenda 716 

Add,  beverages  of  ......  268 

AfehanJBtan,  liquors  used  in,  167 — grapes  of,  ibid 

Africa,  liquors  of,  ......    268,269,270 

Agave,  liquor  from,  296 — ^mode  of  cultivating,      •  •  298 

Agras,  a  Spanish  drink  .  -  .  .  .  870 

Agua-ardiente,    .......  808,307 

Aipy,  what  made  from  .....  916 

Airen,  a  term  for  Koumiss,        '  •  .  140 

Albania, 421 

Alboin,  drinking-cup  of,  .....  591 

Alchymist,  anecdote  of  an  .  .  •  .  •  60 

Alchymy,  early  notice  of,  23 — derivatioti  of,  31-M-antiqulty  of  in  CSiina,  209 
Alcohol,  origin  and  explanation  of,  .  '  •  •  •  81,86 

Alcohometer,  description  and  use  of,        .  .  •  .  '  6 

Alderney,  distilhition  in  •  .  .  .  » 

Ale,  early  name  of,  10 — antiquity  of  in  Asia,  137-^nianu&cture  of,  in  f 

Britain,  644 — Burton,  ibid — duty  first  imposed  on  in  Scotland,  670.— ar 

name  of  in  Ireland,  608. 
Ale-wives,  why  so  called  . 
Alembic,  derivation  of  that  term 
Alexandrian  library,  destruction  of, 
Algiers,  liquors  used  in,   , 
AH  Bey,  treasurer  of, 
All  Effendi,  anecdote  of, 
Al-Blamoo,  remarkable  observation  of, 
Almohdi,  anecdote  of 
Al-Mokanna,  remarkable  suicide  of 
Almond  trees,  liquors  from 
Anecdotes  of  smuggling  .  •  .  .66 
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ABgoKvinetor 69 

Anisy  akindofarrndL  ....  198 

Aniae-fleedy  we  of  in  Mofoeeo^  79 — in  SvedeUy  479 

Annabouy  liqiion  o^        .....  .  71 

^aumtta  amiMrMy inebriating  efleeta of  tlie  122,514 

Ameriea,  opiniotti  geqifcring  the  primitive  popobtioB  &^  921  to  S2R    eariy  noliee 

of  diirillation  in»  Wrf—bnindtef  of,  S28— eider  o^  329— aogar   and  fvnic^ 

3S2y  334_rinet  U,  335— bonej  e^  AtdU-Tempefanee   Sodetica  in,  339^— 

Indiana  ofy  349 

Amphone,  found  in  Pompeii,        •  •  •  .  .  14 

Aqwa-mU,  191 ;  derivation  of,  615 

Aiabia,  liqvion  of  48 

Arabians,  remarki  on  their  vepoted  knoiHcdge  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences^  29 
Aiaffer^  a  liquor,  ......  187 

Arhmimt  Miudoj  spirit  from  tiie      .  .  410 

Aijan,  a  Calmnck  and  Kirgbis  drink,       •  •  .  •  146 

Arrscfaaca  •.••«..  311 

Amoan,  liquors  of  .  .  •  .  •  .  1 79 

Amek,  etjmologj  of  140 — manufiKtnre  o^  160, 161, 162,  Iec^— Pariah,  1 64 — eon- 
sumption  and  mannfiwtureof  in  Bum^   176,   178— -in  Cejlon,  183,   185^ 
l87--4n  Java,  194— Bstaria,  193— in  Cochin-China,  20&-4n  Qdna  232— in 
Corea,  237,  Ice. 
Artichokes  (Jerusalem),  distillation  firom  •  390 

Ashantee,  instanee  of  an  eitraordinary  drinker  in,  76— drinking-venels  used  in 

tU<f— eustoms  observed  in,  tfttd 
Asssm,  brandy  o^  .•,.••  179 


Astracan,  brandy  o( 

Attenuation, 

Auguur  Asji,  a  kind  of  grape 

Aureqg-Zebe,  anecdote  o( 

Ave,  drink  from 

Awamuri,  a  liquor  of  the  J^Mmese  Islands 


Basmboo,  a  liquor  of  Sierra  Leone,  ,  •  •  .  74 

Baeanassi,  a  liquor  of  the  Sunda  islands,   ....  198 

Baksima,  a  drink  ......  507 

Baksoum,abeerofTartary  .....  149 

Balearicislands,  wineandbmdy  ofthe    .  •  •  .  376 

Ball,ameadofTartary  .....  145 

BaUo,akindofbeer,        .••...  65,   82 

Ballston  Waters,  exhilarating  qualities  of,  .  .  •  336 

^n^nMy  distillation  from  .  .  .  .  •  307 

Banquets,  at  Benin,  71 — supeib  one  of  Tamerlane^  149 — among  the  Lwmtanians, 
382 — that  of  Prince  Potemkin,  554 — magntfioent  one  of  the  Duke  of  Moaeovy, 
522 — ^pracdoe  observed  at  those  ofthe  Greeks  and  Romans,  525— among  the 
Britons,  528 — of  the  ancient  Irisby  608 — curious  custom  observed  at  those  of 
4fae  ancient  Egyptians,  712 


479 

663,  fte. 

85 

96 

198,  250,  255 

247 
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Banquetingohall  of  the  king  of  Loango,  70— of  the  Irith  moiuundis  at  Tara»  613 — 

of  Brian  Boriomhe,  {&uf— that  of  Nero,  709 
Boabab-tree,  deflcripdon  and  uaea  o^        .  »  .  .  74 

Barbary,  drinka  of  .....  .  SI 

Barm,  origin  of  the  use  of,  692*-mode  of  preparing  dry  bann  in  Franee^  899 

SeuMa  latifoUa^  spirit  from  the  flowers  of  ...  163 

Batata  root,  liijaor  from  •  .  .  .  .  816 

Batavia,  liquors  of  ......  195 

Bathing  in  punch,  316 — in  milk,  .  .  145 

JBeataeks,  keepers  of  houses  of  entertunment  587 

Beer,  the  early  drink  of  the  ESgjptians,  7 — ^its  invention  to  whom  attributed,  9 — 

early  names  of  10,  535 — speculation  concerning  in  Turkey  43 — manufiictttre 

of  in  Tripoli, SO— in  New  South  Wales,  261~at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^378— 

from  rice  at  Sofida,  269 — ^in  France,  391 — antiquity  of  in  Asia,  137-«in  Peru 

304 — ^its  use  among  the  aborigines  of  Florida,  391 — in  Spain,  375 — from 

potatoes,  442 — ^manufiicture  of  in  Bohemia,  448— in  Austria,  444 — in  Germany, 

447 — in  Holland  and  throuf^out  the  Netherlands,  456 — in  Hanoyer,  458— 

in  Dantric,  463— in  Prussia  464,  465— an  Poland,  467 — early  attachment  of 

the  people  of  Norway  to,  473 — in  Sweden,  477,  478— in  Lapland,  483— in 

Denmark,  470 — ^formerly  brewed  in  Iceland,  471— in  Russia,  490— spruce, 

346,  550 — ^policy  of  rescinding  the  duty  on  questioned,  546 — made  from 

Mangel-wursel,  549 — manufactured  in  the  Cancasus,  506 — from  water-melons, 

497 — made  from  A«aM«r,  606. 

Bees,  mode  of  rearing  in  Africa,  63— in  Bootan,  1 78 — in  Cyprus,  413 — in  Greece, 

422— in  Germany,  446 — fed  on  flesh  in  Bokhara,  169— in  Poland,  467— in 

Russia,  495— in  the  Crimea,  501«4n  Cireassia,  507-— in  America,  835— in 

Irehmd,  591. 

Beet-root,  distillation  from  in  France,  899,  701 — ale  made  from,  549. 

Benin,  wines  of,  71 — customs  obsenred  in,  ...  72 

BerUn,beerof     .......  464 

Betel,  its  importance  in  the  East,  ....  204 

Birman  empire,  liquors  of  174 — entertainments  and  cup-bearers  in,  175— cups 

vaedia,ibid 
Birch  tree,  liquor  from     .....  472,557,469,510 

Bohemia,  malt-drinks  and  brandy  of,  •  .  .  .  443 

Borneo,  drinks  of,  ......  195 

Bootan,  liquors  of,  173 — horns  used  by  travellerf  in,  ibid 

Bokhara,  melons  and  liquors  of,  1 68— meals  of  the  monarch  in,  ihid — food  for  bees 

in,  ie»9 
Bour,  a  bevemge  used  in  Nubia,  •  .  .  .  .  57 

Boule-ponge,  a  liquor  of  India,     •  •  .  •  •  156 

Bourbon,  liquors  of,  ^       .  •  .  .  •  .  189 

Bouza,      .  .  .  •  .  •         50,  &c  &c. 

Braga,  the  Fada  of  the  Circassians,  «...  508,506 

Bramins,  anecdotes  of  one,  161 ;  abstinence  of  from  wine,  162 
BnuMly,  material  from  which  made  in  Morocco,  78— prevents  the  elepliantiasis  79— 
made  from  honey,  82— in  Persia,  85,  94 — Kisbo',  505— in  Bucharia,  146 — 
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itt  Indiay  165— tmportft  and  esporta  oi,  176— «l  the  Gape,  S7S— Pid^pie,  268 — 
in  Peru,  805--in  Chili,  807—40  Pan^aiqr,  818— in  tiie  United  Statea,  828 — 
in  ICadeiim,  860— in  Spain,  864,  866— in  Fraooe»  898,  400— in  Hongvy, 
446— in  SwitierUnd,   461 — in  Hanover,  448— in  Dantsic,  463 — in   Poland, 
466— in  Denmark.  469— in  Norwax.  474— in  Sweden,  474— in  Rasaia»  489 — 
in  Kamtachalka,  511. 
Breir,  derifadonofthe  word  .  •  .  •  863 

Braweiy,  expenae  of  establishing  one  in  Irdand,  625 ;  diacoycry  of  an  ancienlQiie 

for  the  brewing  of  Hettther-heer,  608 
Brom,  a  drink  of  Jara,     ..••••  194 

Bram,  a  drink  of  Siunaftra,  .  .  •  i  .  199 

Bual,  a  wine  of  Madeira,  .  .  .  •  •  859 

Buenos  Ayrea,  •....•  81 1 

Bavaria,  wine  and  bnndy  of,      •  148 

Bull,  a  drink  of  New  Holland,    .....  264 

Buraa,adrinkoftheKiwense8,    .....  150 

Burton  ale,  ........  544 

Busa,  a  drink  of  Fenan,  .....  67 

Brian  Boriombe,  large  wine-atore  of        ....  614 

C 

Cobul,  liquors  of,  ......  167 

Cacongo,  liquors  oi^  ......  71 

Gafflraria,  beyerages  o^     .  •  •  270 

California,  liquors  of,        .  .  •  •  .  .  S55 

Callu,  a  term  for  palm^wine,        .  .  .  .  ,  164 

Cambodia,  beyerages  of,  .  179 

Canada,  841 — spruoe-beer,  848— distillation  from  potatoea  in,  ibid 

Canary  isles,  wine  of        .....  •  857 

Candia,  liquors  of,  .....  :  410 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  remarks  on  the  settlement  at,  270u-exports  oi,  278,  717 
Caroline  islands,  beverages  of,       .  •  249 

Carthaginians,  their  early  connection  with  Ireland,  587 

Caucasus,  maddening  hmiey  of     .  .  507 

Celebes,  beverages  of  the  .....  196 

Cephalonia,  wines  of        •  ....  .  409 

Ceylon,  liquors  used  iq,  180 — distillation  in,  188— extraordinary  mode  of  drinking 

in,  181 — marriage  feasts  of,  187 — ezporU  o^  716 
Cbalibonian  wine,  ......  5 

Chenustry,  early  knowledge  of,  20-i^ori^n  of  the  term,  21 
Chili,  Uquors  o^  807 — drinking  vessels  used  in,  809 
Chica,  292— mode  of  making  in  Peru,  298 

China,  remarks  on,  208— early  notice  of  distilladon  in,  211— .early  commeree  oi; 
212 — taste  for  liteinture  in,  213— eultivation  of  the  vine  in,  216^4iee-wines 
and  brandies  of,  217, 218— entertainments  and  invitations  in  219,  220,  221 — 
manufacture  of  beer  in,  221 — ^population  of,  224— drinking*cupa  used  in,  227— 
anecdote  of  a  host  in,  ifeid  -  distillation  in,  228-9— lamb-wine  of,  280 — manu- 
facture of  sugar  in,  231 
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Cider,  deriTation  of,  7-— made  in  Barbarj,  78^n 
Peru,  393 — in  Canada,  346— in  Great  Britain 
tUlation  of  in  Normandy,  898— wine  from,  552 

Cifcassia,  liquors  of  .  :  .  . 

Cochin- China,  liquors  of 

Coca,  used  by  the  Peruvians  for  opium     •  • 

Coco  de  mer,  eups  formed  of         •  . 

Congo,  palm-wine  of,  68 — eup-bearers  in,  t5ui— wine- 

Constantia  wine,  .... 

Corea,  beverages  of  ...  « 

Catinth,-*and  derivalion  of  currants 

Crete,  or  Candia,  wines  of  .  .  . 

Crimea,  beverages  used  in  .  .  . 

CSriminals,  strong  drink  given  to  before  exeoution 

Cup-bearers,  ancient  names  of,  610 — antiquity  of,  ibit 
importance  and  privileges  in  Oriental  courts,  il 
Romans,  &o.  Und — the  ancient  Britons,  612 — fer 
kings,  &o.  ibid — at  the  Irish  court,  ibid — of  the 
Congo,  68— in  Loango,  70 — in  Japan,  239 — in  A 
64 — in  Ashantee,  76 — ^the  Friendly  Islands,  25)- 
Burmese,  175 — ^the  Lusitanians,  382 — in  the  "Wi 

Cups  for  drinking  used  among  various  nations,  55,  1 
account  of,  593 

D 

Dahomy,  beverages  of,  64— drinking-cups  used  in,  ib 
of,  65 

Dantnc,  beverages  of,  463— grain  stores  at  and  mode  • 

Darfur,  liquors  of  ...  . 

Date  tree,  description  of,  61,  52 — ^wine  made  from 
trade  in,  56,  81 

Denmark,  beverages  of     . 

Distillation,  origin  of,  21,  22,  23— from  dates  in  E^ 
India,  158— in  Sumatra,  1 92-.  in  China,  211- 
85,  95 — at  the  Cape,  273— in  Mexico,  298— in  P 
in  Paraguay,  312 — in  the  United  States,  328— in 
360 — ^in  Spain,  364 — ^in  Portugal,  380 — in  Fran« 
in  Switzerland,  451 — in  Hanover,  458 — in  Dant 
in  Denmark,  469 — ^in  Norway,  474 — in  Swedei 
Astraean,  497 — ^in  the  Crimea,  500 — ^in  Siberia,  5 
in  England,  559 — in  Scotland,  572 — in  Guems 
Irehmd,  631— illicit  distillation,  671 

Drinking,  anecdotes  of     . 

Drinking-glasses,  from  whence  first  procured 

Drunkenness  thought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Uk 

Druses,  liquors  and  customs  of     • 

E 
Egypt,  account  of  the  drinks  used  in. 
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Fate 
EgypdMis  n^ne  of  ......  5 

SldoB,  wine  of 5 

Elba,  wines  of  ^OS 

Slephants  fed  on  sugar    ...•••  167 

Enbeth,  a  wine  of  Caoongo  •  .  .  •  •  71 

England,  on  thecultiTation  of  the  vine  in,  5A8— ttnliqiiity  aad  extent  of  its  numn- 

fiusture  andL  trade  in  malt-liquors,  529  to  545 — imiBeiiBe  eitsiblishments  fir 

brewings  54»--gnat  importaaoe  of  the  datj  on  mah,  545— poliey  of  repeafii^ 

the  beer-duty  considered,  Ond — manufacture  of  dder,  550*-pen7,  551 

home-made  ^nes,  566 — imports  and  exports  of  wine,  ibid  and  Addmdh     diit» 

tillation,  550— imports  and  exports  of  spirits,  561.*-«fodien,  565^  704 — for 

the  number  of  distillers  see  Addenda,  780. 

Erivan,  attachment  of  the  people-  of  to  punch        .  •  •  99 

Europe,  introduction  of  distillation  into  .  •  •  861, 615 

Excise,  origin  of  the  term  .  .  •  .  •  581 

F 
Fada,  ft  Cijwasaiaii  beverage  •  .  .  •  •  508 

Fermentotion,  662— >remarks  on  spontOHeous^  665 

Fesan,  beverages  of         .  .  .  •  :  •  67 

Finland,  propensity  of  its  inhabitants  for  strong  liquors  .  485 

Feasts  of  the  dead  .....  78,341,269, 350 

Floridas,  beverages  of,  320 — feasts  and  manners  of  the  aborigines  of,  321 
Formosa,  drinks  of  ......  3S5 

Prance,  SSO^^-femarks  on  the  introduction  of  the  vine  Into,  ihid — ifiatillatiQn  of 
brandy  in,  392 — of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  potatoes,  398— irom  beet*root, 
399,  70 l->-ynamifBctgre  of  liqnears  in,  400 — remarka  on  Ihewineotrnde,  409 
Frankfort,  sale  of  Renish  wine  at  ...  .  438 

Mendly  Mauds,  beverages  o^  IftO-p-cup-betfers  o£^  251 

G 

Oau1s>  liqtibrs  and  feasts  of  the     ,            ,            •            .            ,  380 

Gasa,  wine  of       ......            .  5 

Gear,  an  ale  of  Ragada  in  Afnca               ....  66 

(xeber,  writings  of            .....             .  25 

Geneva,  manu&cture  of   .                          .            .                          .  452  to  455 

Gentian,  use  o^  537^-«otice  of  distiUatioo  from,  60G 

Georgia,  liquors  of            .            .            .            «            .            .  503 

Georgian  Islands,  distillation  in    .             ,             .             .             :  256 
Germany,  vintage  and  wines  of,  436  to  440 — distillation  from  potatoes  in,  441 

Gold  Coast,  liquors  of  the             «            .             .            .            .  72 

Ckildwasser,  a  liquor  of  Prussia                  ....  261 

Grapa,  a  drink  of  the  N^proes      .             •             .             .             .  515 

Grapes,  varieties  of  in  Persia,  91 — how  preserved,  93 

Greece,  liquors  of             .....             .  408  to  422 

Guallo,  a  liquor  of  Congo              .....  68 

Guarapo,  a  Peruvian  drink             .....  302 

Guinea,  partiality  of  tlie  natives  for  strong  liquors                          .  72 
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H 
Hainan,  notice  of  that  island        .....  234, 235 

Ha-mi,  interesting  aoaoont  of  .  .  •  •  sa3 

Hanover,  beTenges  of,  466— distillation  in,  469 

Hantkups,  a  beverage  of  the  CireaMians  .     .  •  •  606 

Health-drinking,  ori^n  of  ....  .  525 

Heath,  use  of,  537 — diBtillation  from,  588 — 607 
Heathmr^eer^  manufacture  of,   606--anecdote  xespecting,  607-  djicovery  of  4 

brewery  for,  608 
Hemlock  peculiar  application  of    .....  12,127 

Hippocrates,  hia  recommendation  of  vine  ...  9ft 

Honey  in  Syria,  48-4n  Egypt,  54— in.  Nubia,  57— distilled  into  brandy,  82^ 

intoxicating  kind  o^   469,   507 — notices  respecting  in  New  South  Wales,. 

SSS'-in  Caffraria,  380 — Honey-bird  or  indicator,  280--in  the  United  States, 

335— in  Canada,  348— Cyprus,  413 — Ch-eece,422— Germany,  446— Austria, 

442— Prussia,  460— .Dantzie,   468— -Poland,  467,  468— Russia,  495,  496—. 

the  Crimea,  501 — Georgia,605 — ^in  Circassia,  507 — ^in  Ireland,  591. 
Honey-moon,  derivation  of  the  term  ....  466 

Hops  in  the  United  States,   335 — history  of  and  introduction  into  England,  535— 

substitittes  for,  536— soporific  qualities  o^,  128— its  tops  esteemed  a  delicacy, 

129 
Hemp-plant,  inebriating  qualities  of  ....     117,118,121 

Hungary,  wines'  of,  424 — brandy,  42&— early  notice  of  aqua^viUB  in,  446 
Horns  used  for  drinking,  and  great  siae  of  .  .  .  69,  604 

Hydromel,  69— ^manufacture  of  in  Abyssinia,  60,  61 — in  Poland,  469 
Hydrometers,  description  avd  use  o^  689,  690,  693— anecdote  respecting,  ibid 

I 

Iceland,  beverages  of,  and  remarks  on  •  471 

India,  early  notice  of  fermented  liquors  in,  161— 4meient  eups  used  in,  166 — 

cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,   157— distillation,   158-9 — arrack,  imports  and 

exports  of,  162-3 — use  of  spirituous  liquors  in,  170 

Inebriating  drinks,  what  led  to  their  discovery,  2— account  of  in  the  PadmaPuran, 

a  sacred  book  of  India,  151 
Intoxication,  to  what  attributed     .....  683 

Ionian  Islands,  wines  of,  408,  720 — ^imports  and  exports,  ibid 
Ireland,  683 — progress  of  the  arU  in,  585 — hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  588  early 
beverages  of,  591 — drinking-vessels  used  in,  693,  697,  698, 599— «arly  notice 
of  wine,  600 — early  knowledge  of  malting,  601 — ^introduction  of  water* 
mills  into,  603— manufiMture  of  heather-beer,  606— entertainments  and 
cup-bearers  in  610,  613— o^aa-vtfa  early  manu&ctured  in,  616 — distillation 
known  in  at  a  remote  period,  »6uf,  6 1 6, 6 1 7 — principal  brewing  establishments 
of,  629, 630— extensive  distilleries  in,  668-9,  see  Addenda,  726,  726,  730— 
concluding  remarks  on,  105 
Isle  of  France,  liquors  of  the         .....  190 

Italy,  wines  of      ......  .  404 
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lUuea,  wines  of  410 

J 

JupMi,  betetjget  ol,  236— cnp-benen  in,   S39 — antiquitj  of  fanving  in,  Sbid — 

diinking-Te«ek  <<  240,  243— ^carioa  notice  ofstiUs  and  bvcwing  ntenails, 

24i     HiHilhriffln  in,  243— nmedy  fir  dnmkenncas  in,  246— remvbble  and 

patbetic  aneedoCe  of  two  natiret  at,  241 — angular  effiecto  of  the  todonoevo  in, 

246 

Jaaif,  wines  of     .  424 

Jatrofkormmnkoi^  qpirits  from        .....  296 

JsvB,  djatillation  in,  193— diinking-CDpa  o^  .  •  .  196 

Jcniaalemartidiokes^diatiDadonfiom        ....  396 

Jcfsey,  liqoonof  ......  566 

Jeso,  iflfand  of    ......  .  244 

Jora,mak  of  the  Peruvians  .....  304 

Ai-jin-di,  an  Afriran  drink  .....  77 

Juniper-berries,  uses  of  in  Lapland,  Sweden,  and  Holland  •  452 

K 
Kava,  a  bererage  peculiar  to  many  islands  in  the  Padiic  and  mode  of  preparing 

250 — ^wonderful  effects  o^  252. 
Kamtschaika,  51 1 — spirits  made  from  grass  in,  512— anecdotes  of  the  inhabitants 

of,  513,  614,  516,  617. 
Kea-sum,  ancient  name  fat  brandj  ....  362 

Kebul,  qitrit  from  ......  169 

Kindiwasser,  or  cberry-water,  a  brandy  of  Switxeriand  450 

Koramasy  mead  of  the       ......  280 

Kislar,  brandy  distilled  from  water-mdons  at,  505 — ^wine  from  mulberries,  £5td— 

from  peaches,  ......  Hid 

KoumlBSy  a  bevenge  of  the  Tartars,  136 — from  mares'  milk,  137 — mode  of  pre » 

parii%,  138 — made  fromthe  milk  of  cows,  she^,  and  camels,  140, 167— ^fistfl- 

lation  o^  140,  .....  142 

Kriska,  a  liquor  of  the  Gold  Coast  .  .  .  '.  73 

Ktimmelwasser,  a  bever^e  .  .  463 

Kutuki,  anecdote  of         .....  .  139 

L 

Ladrone  Islands,  beverages  of      .                                                    «  246 

Lagfaibi,  a  liquor  of  Tripoli            .....  60 

Lalo,  a  preparation  of  the  Boabob              ....  74 

Lamb-wine  .......  159, 22< 

Lapland,  beverages  of,  461 — anecdote  of  a  native  464 

Lebanon,  wine  of             .....            .  5 

liemnos,  wine  of               ......  416 

Lemon  tree,  liquor  from  the          ....             .  230 

Lipari  Islands,  wines  of  the                                    .  *         .            .  408 

Liqueurs,  origin  and  invention  of              •            •             .             •  400 

Liquor  of  immortality  in  China  and  Japan,  210,  243--l]|  the  Hondas,  320 

Loo«Choo  Islands,  beverages  of  the          ...            »  246 
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Loango,  onp-bearen  in,  70--eustonui  obsenred  in  drir 

Lotus  plant,  aocount  of  &.-wine  from,        •  • 

Jjotophagi,  wby  so  called 

liouvaine,  beer  of  .  •  .  • 

r«u^bi,  a  liquor  of  Fezzan 

Lunebuigb,  regulations  respecting  distillation  in 


Maby,  a  drink  of  the  West  Indies, 

Macassar,  bevengefr  of 

Madagascar,  curious  notions  of  the  natives  respeotin 
beverages  of  187— -cups  of,  189. 

Madeira,  vines  of  .... 

Mahayab,  a  spirit  from  figs, 

Mahometans,  prohibition  of  vine  amongst,  38 — ane 
90 — ^mode  of  evading  the  prohibition  by  the  Moc 

Biahwah  tree,  beverages  horn 

Maize,  spirit  from,  292^-4ugar  from,  300 — beer  fron 

Malt  early  known  to  the  Peruvians,  304— in  Ireland, 

Mandebocre,  a  liquor  of  Paraguay 

Mangel-wurzel,  ale  frt>m,  549 — distillation  from,  701 

Manilla,  beverages  of 

Mariana  Islands^  liquors  of 

Maraschino,  a  liquor  of  Dalmatia 

Masakhaw,  a  beverage  of  Formosa 

Masato,  an  American  drink 

Mathews,  Mr.,  anecdote  of 

Mauritius,  beverages  of    • 

Maximin,  his  great  powers  in  drinking 

Mead  of  the  Tartars,  146 — of  the  Germans,  446 
Circassia,  608-.India,  165_Poland,  467— Sp 
Germany,  446 — Prussia,  460 — ^Dantzic,  463^ 
tion  of  the  term,  591.-aatiquity  of  in  Ireland, 

Meather,  or  Mether,  antiquity  and  use  of 

Mediterranean  Isles,  beverages  of 

Melons,  beverages  from 

Mezical,  a  spirit  from  the  agave    .  • 

Mexico,  liquors  used  in,  296— punishment  for  drunk 

Mezcal,  spirit  from  the      .  •  ... 

Milafib,  a  wine  of  Congo  • 

Milk  of  Mares  distilled  by  the  Tartars,  140— prepva 
tar  a  bath,  145 — ^procured  fit>m  vegetables,  ibid- 
Calmueks,  146— spedlic  gravity  of  that  of  differs 

Minorca,  wines  of  .... 

Mindanao,  abimdance  of  honey  in 

'MBtylene,  wines  of  ...  . 

Moluccas,  beverages  of  the 

Morocco,  inebriating  liquors  in     .  • 
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MoorafiM!00,  a  driidc  uted  in  the  Lod^CSioo  Uands            •  347 

Hotherwort,  beverage  firom            .             .             .             .  «                     942 
Mma,  447-— origin  of  the  term,  448--repeipt  for  makings  ibid 

Muifaroom,  {Amanita  Mmearia)  beverage  from    •  •                    514 

Mnat,  at  what  boat  fermentable    .            .             •            •  «                        3 

N 
Naples,  wines  of  ......  404 

Kaxos,  or  Naiia,  marble  cups  of^  416 — distillation  from  fentons  in,  ibid^ 
N^oes,  beverages  of  in  Africa     .....  6S 

N^mil,  beverages  e^  \6h  ■  bwroan  soolls  naei  as  drinking«vcaieb  in,  iUdL 
Nepenthe  of  Horner^  vhai  .....  6,606,97 

Netherhinds,  brewing  in    .  .  •  .  •  456 

New  Holland,  distillation  in  ....  .  258 

New  South  Wales,  remarks  on,  i59— distillatinn  to,  860— beer  of,  261.-4ntcBift- 

perance  in,  262— anecdote  of  an  Irishman  in,  ttrid^  cnltiTation  of  the  vine  in 

266. 
Nioobar  Islands,  beverages  of  the  •  •  •  •  100 

Noiway,  distillation  from  potatoes  in         ...  •  474 

Nubeez,  a  Persian  liquor  .....  01 

NubiAf  liq^rs  ^f  ...«.•  55 

O 
Oases,  notice  of  the       -   .  .         ^  .  •  •  52 

Observadons  on  the  effects  of  drinking  in  India  «  \e9 

Ombelbel,  a  name  given  to  Bouxa  .  :  .  .  56 

Opinions  of  Davy  and  Psris  respecting  fbe  origin  of  €renii.  Goals,  ftc.  among  the 

Arabians,  50. 
Opium,  derivation  of  the  word,  07 — manufiicture  of  in  Ana,  tUA — ^in  Persia,  ihid- — 
in  India,  98 — revenue  arising  from,   100 — ^price  of  in  Indb,   101 — smoked 
extensively  by  the  Mandarins,  ibid — its  effects,  102 — its  use  denounced  by  a 
Mussulman  preacher,  104 — sale  and  use  of  in  Siam,   106 — ^in  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  106,  107 — among  the  Celebes,  t&t<2— its  effects  on  the  Javanese,  1 08 
— ^used  by  the  Rajpoots,  Gradas,   he.  110,  III — its  effects  on  animals,  116, 
117 — used  by  the  Indian  jodceys,  1 17 — ^by  Chinese  diieves,  125 — specimen  of 
a  Chinese  proclamadonagunst,  134 — substitutes  for,  117, 125 — export  of,  716; 
Opium-eaters,  anecdotes  of,  111,  112,  113,  114,   115,  116,  117,   182,  134,  135, 

136 — quantities  used  by,  182. 
Oporto,  wines  of  ......  378 

Otiiieite,  liquors  used  in  .  .  ,  252 

Ote^,  an  African  ale         .....  .  66 

Ouycou,  a  beer  of  the  West  fodies  ....  289 

P 

Palestine,  vineyards  of  .....  4 

Pali,  an  African  wine         ......  71 

Pahn-wine,  mode  of  obtaining  at  Sierra  Leone,  73 — ^used  as  a  bribe  in  eourtabips, 

78— as  offerings  to  the  dead,  i5ul— -in  India,  154-»-siip|iosed  to  be  the  "stroig 

drink"  of  the  Scriptures,  7.^4n  Peru^  304. 
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Palmyra,  origin  of  th«  name 

Paraguay,  beverages  of,  311 — distillation  of  brandy  in 

Piaiagonia,  liquors  of     <  . 

Peaches,  brandj»from,  MS,  S55— distillation  from, 

Perfumes  in  wine  •  •  •  . 

Perry,  nannfiwture  of      . 

Persians,  drinks  of,  8S — aoetdotea  of, 

Persimon  apple, -brandy  from         •  •  • 

Pera,  liquors  of,  293— antiquity  of  malting  in, 

Vhma,  a  beer  from  riee 

Pigment,  or  Piment         .  •  •  . 

PittOy  a  drink  of  Dabomy 

IMteaim  Islands^  beverages  of     •   •         •    • 

Piworree,aUquor  of  Barbodoes     . 

Plums,  wine  from  .... 

Poland,  beverage  of      .  •  ,  •  .  • 

Pomegranates,  wine  from,  »2— cider  from, 

Pledging  in  drinking,  or%in  of     •  • 

Pompdi,  remain;  of  taverns  in      . 

Poppy,  its  intoxicating  ^ecta 

Porter,  derivation  of  the^  term,  1&9 — importance  of  tfa 
Ireland,  620,731.  , 

Pmsaia,  meadof,  451 — distillation  ftt>m  .potatoes  in, 

Portugal,  wines  and  brandies  of    . 

Potatoea,  Abyssinian  beverage  fi^om  63^~wine  and  apirii 
the  berries  of  in  France,  399 — brandy  from  in  E 
in  Germany;— beer  from,  442,  i99-r-distilla^on  o 
way,  474 — ^manufacture  of  spirits  from,  695,  696, 

Pottinger,  Captain,  bis  plan  for  collecting  tKe  duty  on 

Punch,  the  derivation  of,  621 — anecdote  of  a  drinker  > 

Punjabee^duefe,  their  mode  of  feeing  hoiMa 

Q 
Quass,  a  Russian  beverage  •  • 

Quassia,  use  of         •         . 

Querns,  notice  of  ...  • 

Quiloa,  human  sculla  formerly  used  as  drinking-cups  ii 

Quinces,  wine  from 

R 
Rabbins,  opinions  of  respecting  the  vine 
Rectifiers,  regulations  respecting  in  England,  S67 — ^in 
Great  Britatn^  and  Ireland,  704— snggestions  for 
trade,  tMcT,  *  .  , 

Rhaaes,  his  introduction  of  chemical  preparations  into  i 
Rhine,  wines  of  the  .... 

Rododendram  ay9antkmH,  its  inebriating  effects 
Rice,  wine  from  .  •  «  • 
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Rose-water,  early  made  by  the  Peniaiu,  91— quotatioa  firam  a  Saadi  reapecdng^dS. 
RiMolio,  41— made  at  Dantaie,  463. 

RubuM  Qretiems,  wine  firom  •  480 

Ruhmt  Chamamaruif  liqueur  from  .  .  .  :  ibid 

Rudkiiiy  his  plan  for  the  oollection  of  the  duty  on  spirits    %  .  658 

Rum»  distillation  of  in  the  Camatiey  168— made  jn  China,  816— derivatioii  of  the 

term,  28S — ^its  mamiftoture  in  the  West  Indies,  263-— in  Bra^,  314 — in  the 

United  States,  831,  334— ^trade  of  in  England,  •  .  661 

Russia,  487 — revenue  derived  from  brandy  in,  490— extensive  brevericsy  491— 

mead  manulaetured  to  great  extent,  494 — ^importance  of  honey  for  home-oon- 

somption,  and  as  an  article  of  commerce,  4p6 — ^mode  of  leaiing  beea,  ibid-^ 

cultivation  of  the  vine,  496 — imports  and  exports,  520,  621     distillation  a 

monopoly  of  the  orQwn,  •  •  ,  618 

S 

Saecbarometer,  invention  and  use  of          ...            •  684 

Sack,  derivation  of  the  term          .....  357 

Sackl,  a  Japanese  beer,  238— derivation  of  the  term,  t6id. 

Saffiron,  early  use  of  in  Ireland     .             .             •             .             •  620 

Sagwire,  a  species  of  palm-vine                 ....  195 

Sal*Indicam,  first  name  for  sugar  in  Europe          .  366 

Sam-tcfaoo,  a  Chinese  liquor          .....  217 

Sandwich  Islands,  liquors  of         ....             .  254 

Sangaree,  a  drinkof  the  West  Indies        ....  268 

Saracens,  opinions  concerning  their  inventions  and  discoveries  controverted,  21, 

163,  361. 

Sardinia,  wines  of             .            %            .            •            •            •  406 

Satsehio/  a  Japanese  brandy          .....  240 

Savages  of  America,  their  feast  of  the  dead,  360 — anecdotes  of  their  cfaieA,  351 

Sbitena,  or  Sbetin,  a  Russian  drink,                                   .  494 
Scotland,  primitive  beverages  of,  569— hrewing  in,  670— ^stillation,  572. 
Sculls,  used  as  drinking-eups,  166,  270 — curious  anecdotes  respecting,  698. 

Seneca,  his  complsint  of  women  using  wine  to  excess        .            •  12 

Shetland  Islands,  distillaHon  from  heather  formedy  practised  in    •  592 
Shirax,  wine  of,  84— derivation  of,  ibUL 

Siam,  liquors  of    .......  176 

Siberia,  liquors  used  in    .            •            •            .            •  509 

Sicily,  wines  of    .          ' .                         .                         •  407 
Sierra-Leone,  drinks  used  there,  73— Introduction  of  the  vine,  74. 
Skins  of  beasts  used  for  holding  wine,  18,  19^-among  the  Tartars,  139 — in  Pom- 
peii, 140 — in  Madeira»  603— 4n  Geoigia,  602— among  the  Pampas,  311— 

Soliman  L,  his  exertions  to  prevent  drunkenness  ...  39 

Sors,  a  beer  of  Peru          .             .             .                         .             .  306 

Spain,  early  notice  of  distillation  in,  362 — custom  of  a  Celtic  king  o^  362— early 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in,  ihid — brandies  of,  363 — twines,  367 — granaries,  374 
— breweries,  375— cider,  ibid-^mead  of,  ibid. 
Specific  gravity,  686,  69?— anecdote  resj^ting,  693. 
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Page 
Spirits,  a  preservatiye  against  the  plague,  39— spontaneous  combustion  occasioned 

by,  683. 

Spontaneous  feimentation,  remarks  on      .  •  •  665 

Spring,  intoxicating        ......  466;  609 

Spmee-beer,  origin  of  in  Sweden^  489-«ase  of  in  <3felit  BAbum;  •        ■*    >  •  i     5fl0 

Stil],  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  St.  Matthev,  10«-introduetion  of  into  Europe, 

361 — Ca]]|iuck,  142--Mysor^.U9..*Jlativell4ial^  JdO^^'iiaedin.Thibt^tand 

BooUn,  172— in  Ceylon,  186— China,  228— theOeo^gian  Islands,  260— Peru, 

306 — Canada,  342 — Spain,  365 — Dearone's,  393 — St.Marc'sy  636 — SoUmani's 

640^Winter'8,  iM(i— Sir  Andiony  Pemer'%648— arinble'8)Md:UB«aii^<U(2 

—Williams's,   644— Shannon's,    645— GutteridgB's^   <6MU^Hoiria^W,*  647 

— Shee's,    64a— Sitein's,  M9— th^of..Mr».Cofley,,66Q,  651,   &e.— the  one 

formerly  in  use  in  Ireland,  657. 

Sugar,  eultiyation  of  in  Upper  Egypt,  54 — known  early  in  India,  152— derivation 

of  the  word,  ibid — elephants  and  horses  fed  on  in  India,  157 — substitute  for 

in  Bokhara,'  rt8--^mamiliMture  of  lit  Siam,  l^y^4n   Jera,  i{»6^-in  BfaniOa, 

S02.»«in  OMna,  230— iatbe  Marqueaaa(954— lA  New  South  Wales,  265— in 

the  West  Indies,  218,  287— Jn  Peru,  299l— from  maise,  310— in  Brasil,  314 

—from  the  maple,  329,  380,  331— in  Spain,  366 — from  the  walnut-tree,  502 

— ^from  rags,  697 — from  beet-root,  or  mangeT-wund;'792.  ^      '' 

Sweden,  use  of  the  ant  in  distilleries  oC  476 — distillation  from  potatoes  in,  479 — 

Switserland,  wine  of,  449— distillation  of  brandy  in  ,     .  .,      461 

St.  Helena,  early  distillation  from  potatoes  in,  .^^.      ,,,:.,•        ^  -    ^^^ 

Sumatra,  beverages  of      .  .  ^  '  190 

Surinam,  liquors  mannfartured  in  '.*'       '    «  '  319 


TaflSa,  a  name  for  rum 
Taffilet,  wine  and  beer  oC 
Talipot-tree,  description  of 
Talwagen,  a  liquor,  of  .Ceylon 
Taroot,  vineyards  of 


285 

80 

200 

183 

49 


Tartars,  distillation  early  known  to,  142 — cup-bearers  of,  143— their  mead,  146 — 

luxury  of  their  princes,  ihid — ^thelr  cups  ai<d  drinking-veaiela  said  to  oounte- 

ract  poison,  1 47 — genius  for  poetry,  tHd — their  wine  from  lamb's-flesh,  1 50 — 

their  large  bags,  139. 

Tamerlane,  bai^quet  of,     .         .    .  .  .  149 

Teutones,  customs  of        .....  .  486 

Tee-root,  a  liquor  distilled  from  ....  254 

Temperance  Societies,  origin  of  in  the  United  States,  338— in   Van  Diemen's 
Land  and  New  South  Wales,  266— in  Prusda,  449— in  Sweden,  480-1- 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  707. 
Temperance,  opinions  of  a  Hanoverian  Preacher  respecting,  460— ^law  respecting 
in  China,  226 — enforced  by  Alomprah,  175-^ri  the  Society  Ishuids,  267 — 
remarks  on,  .  705 

Teradna,  a  Taitav  drink  from  rice  ....  146 

Theka,  a  Peruvian  liquor  .....  302 

Tbeophrastus,  practice  of  drunkards  in  bis  day      ...  12 

3  C 
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Thibet,  tiquon  used  in,  171— distiUation  In,          ...  172 

Todc,  a  MxUigMcar  drink             .....  t87 

Toddy,  mode  of  procuring             .            .             •            •            .  155 

Tokay  wine,          .......  428 

Tonqoin,  beyerageB  of,  205    eociallty  in,  207— eups  used  in,  iTWrf  .cider  o^  208. 

TofgilUy  or  Tergilla,  challenge  of  in  drinking      ...  is 

Torquatxu,  hia  ertraordinary  pow«3n  of  drinking                •  IS 

Toupare,  a  Madagaaear  drink        •             .            •             .            .  188 

TripoU,  beveragea  of        .....             .  80 

Tuna,  enormous  one  at  H^delbeig,  428-^  Koningstein,  Hid — aft  HalbersUdft, 

428— aft  Tiibingen,  tUd. 

Turkestan,  beverages  o^  150 — ^melons  o^              .            •             .  Hid 

Turks,  mode  of  living  and  hospitality  of               .            .            •  38 

U 
United  Sutes,  distillation  in,S25— <ider  o^  829u.-sugar,tUd,  330,  331, 332— vine 

of,  Und — rum  o£^  334 — malt  liquors,  335— 4ioney,i6tii—Tempenaiee  Soeiekies 

in,  338. 
Usquebagh,  615, 616-— recdptfor  making,  •  •  •  620 

Usuph,  a  drink  of  Morocco  •  .  •  .  »  78 

V 
Van  Diemen  8  I^md         ......  167 

13 
681 
445 
435 
138 


Vanhom,  his  excess  in  drinking 

Vegetables,  various  from  which  spirits  may  be  produced 

"^^enna,  malt-drinks  ot,  444 — ^brewers  of,  .  • 

Vaults  for  wine,  enormous  .... 

Vellipatty,  a  beverage  of  Ceylon 

Vines,  when  first  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  11 — of  Persia,  85— of  India,  156 — of 
Madagascar,  188--of  New  South  Wales,  265— of  the  Cape,  270— of  New 
Spain,  29a— of  Chili,  307— of  the  United  States,  333— of  Spain,  367— 
dimates  suitable  for,  43  7 — cultivation  of  in  Portugal,  376 — formerly  in  En^and, 
524-4n  Ireland,  600 

Vineyards,  tax  on  in  Persia,  63— in  Portugal,  373 — ^in  Franoe>  384 — in  the  Crimea, 
499 

Vintage  in  Germany,  427 — great  sports  aft,  436 

Vintrode  Batatas,  a  kind  of  beer  ....  315 

Vodtki,  Russian  brandy  •  .  .  .  •  519 

W 

Walnut-tree,  sugar  obtained  from              ....  502 

Water-melons,  brandy  from          .....  505 

Watky,  the  Kamtschatdale  name  for  whiskey        •                         •  516 

West  Indies,  distillation  of  rum  in,  283— exports  of,  285— hospitality  in,  287 

Western  Islands,  curious  customs  observed  at  ancient  entertainmenta  in,  569— 

dignity  and  emolument  attached  to  the  office  of  cup-bearery  682 

Whidah,  beer  of,  72 — skill  of  the  woman  in  brewing  in,  «W 

Whiskey,  derivation  of  the  word                •            •            •            «  616 
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Wine,  supposed  to  be  known  before  the  flood,  2,  3^» 
12 — Men  forbidden  the  use  of  till  a  certain  age 
ilnd — Origin  of  die  term,  559 — Pucine,  virtues  ol 
Coecuban,  ibid — Setine,  Urid — Falemian,  14 — 
Cirreeks  and  Romans,  15  to  19 — Shiraz,  84 — Kisli 
265— Gonstantia,  270--of  Chili,  307— the  Dnite 
—Georgia,  503— Spain,  S67— Portugid,  S76— Fi 
408 — Ionian  Isles,  ibid — Corinth^  410 — Hungary 
92 — Vaults  for,  435 — Home-made,  556 — Propc 
sorto,  682 

Wine-taster,  his  duties  in  Congo,  69 — said  to  have  or 
612 — ^the  office  lately  abolished  in  Ireland,  ibid. 

X. 

X  waters,  explanation  of  and  antiquity  of  its  symbolical 
Xenophony  his  account  of  drink  in  Armenia 
Xeresy  wines  of    . 


Yankee,  a  term  for  New  England  rum     . 
Yeast       ..... 
Yowrt,  a  Turkish  drink 
Y-wer-a,  a  liquor  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 


Zabul,  wine  of  Perua 

Zante,   wines  of 

Zealand 

Zeher-e-koosh,  delightful  poison 

Zoolas,  beer  of  the 

Zora,  a  German  liquor 

Zosimus,  notice  of 

Zythum, 


W.  Wabrbw,  Printer,  140.  Captl-street,  ] 
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